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PART C 


The Unification of Islamic Thought and the 
Flowering of Theology 


CHAPTER 1 


Baghdad 


With the foundation of Baghdad Islamic intellectual history reached a deci- 
sive turning point. This statement will sound banal to anyone looking at the 
development retrospectively; for the contemporaries, however, what was tak- 
ing place was too complex to be perceived consciously and described in these 
terms. They recorded how carefully Mansur planned the external appearance 
of the city, how, maybe with reference to east Iranian models, he had it built 
perfectly circular, and how he parcelled it within the walls according to clear 
geometric principles, but also with a view to strict security. They also noted 
that he, being superstitious like most rulers, had his court astrologer Nawbakht 
calculate the precise moment for laying the foundation stone. But they did not 
notice, or if they did, they did not transmit it, the revolutionary consequences 
this would have for social structures and how they would influence intellectual 
life and alter consciousness. 

After all, the depth of the historic caesura had by no means been evident 
from the very first. The Abbasids had moved their residence several times al- 
ready. After Saffah had proclaimed himself caliph in Kufa, he had first lived 
near Qasr Ibn Hubayra halfway between Kufa and the future Baghdad, and 
then moved into a newly established palace complex near Anbar. Mansur had 
settled near Kufa, presumably in a town which, like Qasr Ibn Hubayra, had 
been built by the last Umayyad governor. As we know, the caliphs did not stay 
in Baghdad very long either; a century later they moved to Samarra, a good 125 
km (75 miles) away. Baghdad, however, was not abandoned by its inhabitants 
and left to be washed away by the rains like the earlier centres, which histo- 
rians list as ‘Hashimi dwellings’ (Hashimiyya). On the contrary, the city grew 
quickly to become a metropolis, surviving the temporary absence of the court 
and civil servants. 


Texts by native geographers are collected in O. V. Tsikitisvili, K isto- 
rii Bagdada (Tbilisi 1968); cf. e.g. Ya‘qubi, Buldan 238, 2off., or Ibn al- 
Faqih, Akhbar al-buldan, Facsimile of Ms Mashhad 5229 (Collection of 
Geographical Works, Frankfurt/Main 1987), p. 55ff. = Tsikitisvili, Ar. Part 3 
ff. = ed. byS. A. al-‘Ali entitled Baghdad madinat al-salam (Paris/ Baghdad 
1977). The foundation of the city was described in detail by S. A. al-‘Ali 
in the extensive work of the same title Baghdad madinat al-salam, vol. 
1: al-Janib al-gharbi (Baghdad 1985). Cf. R. Hodges and D. Whitehouse, 
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Mohammed, Charlemagne and the origins of Europe (Ithaca/London 
1983), p. 126ff., for further information on this subject, and concerning its 
economic significance. On the layout of the city cf. H. P. LOrange, Studies 
on the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World off. (Baghdad 
as a ‘cosmic city’); B. Brentjes, Die Stadt des Yima 62f. (Baghdad as a city 
in the shape of a wheel with the palace as its square hub); O. Grabar, 
The Formation of Islamic Art 67ff.; and in particular J. Lassner, Shaping of 
the Abbasid Rule 164ff. (esp. p. 169ff., a more detailed — and perhaps too 
sceptical — discussion of earlier theories which assumed foreign models). 
It would be advisable to refer to Ibn al-Faqih’s town map in Tsikitisvili, 
plate 11 (between pages 56 and 57) for confirmation. R. Levy, A Baghdadi 
Chronicle, presents the history of the city written in a popular style. 


Regarding the part played by the astrologer Nawbakht cf. Ya‘qubi, Buldan 
238, 14f., and Mushakala 23, 9f.; before the decisive battle against Ibrahim b. 
‘Abdallah (AH 145), Mansur had him cast his horoscope (Tabari 111 317, uff; also 
Pingree in: Elran 1 369a). In his Ta’rikh, Ya‘qubi also lists the birth horoscope 
of every caliph. 

On the subject of the Abbasids’ frequently changing early residences cf. 
Lassner in: EI? 111 265f. s. v. Hashimiyya. 





BAGHDAD 5 
11 Local Tradition. Madgin 


Before it caught the caliph’s eye, Baghdad had been only a small village.! The 
nearest larger place, nearer at least than Samarra would later be, and certain- 
ly nearer than Kufa, was Mad@in, ancient Seleucia-Ctesiphon. Some of the 
Sasanids’ administrative and representative buildings had survived the first 
sack of the city. Ziyad turned the awan Kisra, the great audience hall, into a 
mosque; later the governors would live there.? Unlike in Basra or Kufa, the ear- 
liest settlers were not the conquering troops but members of the Azd* who, 
however, did not side with the Kharijites but with the Shi‘ites: Kufa was bring- 
ing its influence to bear. When ‘Ali expelled ‘Abdallah b. Saba’ from Kufa, the 
latter is said to have found refuge there.* This was the reason why the Azraqites 
attacked the city in 68/687, inflicting significant losses on the Muslim popu- 
lation.® It is likely, however, that the majority of the inhabitants were long- 
established members of other religions, who had little inclination to fight for 
the Muslims, and who were probably spared by the Kharijites as well. They 
lived on the western bank of the Tigris, the Jews in Mahoza,’ the Christians in 
Kokhé. Before the foundation of Baghdad, this was where the Jewish exilarch 
as well as the Nestorian catholicos® resided; even the head of the Manichaeans 
returned here again.° This is one of the reasons why the Arabic sources men- 
tion the city so infrequently. Muslims who settled there were unlikely to escape 
assimilation, while in Basra or Kufa they were among themselves. 

The clearest example of this assimilation was the community surrounding 
the gnostic ‘Abdallah b ‘Amr b. Harb al-Kindi, who came from a non-Muslim 
family himself. He sought to establish the myth of the fall or decline of the soul 
within Islam. Souls, he said, are heavenly lights that were obscured to shad- 
ows (azilla) in punishment. In order to be granted salvation, they must first 
live in various physical forms. Those humans who do not prove themselves in 


1 Regarding the etymology of the name Baghdad cf. Eilers in: Abh. Bayer. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. 
KI. 1982, no. 5, p. 13. 

Concerning this as well as the following cf. the article Mada@’in in: E1? v 945f. 

Morony, Iraq 76. Regarding the place of prayer under Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas see vol. 1, p. 32 above. 
Morony 251. 

Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 143, off. (after Jubba’1); Ibn Abi l-Hadīd, ShNB v 6 ult. 

Tabari 11 755, apu. ff. 


y DOn A WwW bd 


For more information on this place cf. J Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien 161ff., and 

Morony 310. 

8 Concerning the Nestorian community cf. Fiey, Topographie chrétienne de Mahozé in Les com- 
munautés syriaques, no. IX. 

9 Cf. vol. 1491 above. 
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the course of this process will be changed into ugly creatures, dung beetles or 
cockroaches.!° The commandments expressed in the Quran, too, were clearly 
interpreted as punishment by this group; the sect was living in a latent state 
of antinomianism at all times. ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya found many followers in 
these circles;!! when his career in Kufa was finished, Madain paid homage to 
him. It is quite probable that the sect survived much longer, even though we 
do not hear any more about it. Characteristically, the cult of Salman al-Farisi 
emerged in Madan; his grave is revered there to this day. 


Regarding the Harbiyya cf. Halm, Gnosis, 65ff. and 6off.; also in Der Islam 
58/1981/16ff. (identical in passages). Also Madelung in EI? Iv 837b. The 
historian Ahmad b. ‘Ubaydallah al-Thagafi, called Himar al-‘Uzayr, knows 
of a second gnostic from Mada’in named ‘Abdallah b. Sabra al-Hamdani 
(Ibn Abi l-Hadid, ShNB v 7, 6); it is, however, impossible to elicit more 
information about him. Ibn Harb is said to have converted to the Sufriyya 
later (Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1v 187, pu. ff.). This also happened in other cases 
(see vol. 11 250 above), but may be only a legend in this instance. What it 
does prove is that moderate Kharijites found support in Mad@in. 





Kufan influence continued into the Abbasid era as well. From early on, men 
from among Abt Hanifa’s disciples were appointed as judges, the first one, at 
the beginning of Hārūn’s caliphate, apparently being 


Abt Zayd Hammad b. Dulayl 


who had attended Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy’s lectures as well, and who, sig- 
nificantly, transmitted a hadith from Sufyan b. Thawrī according to which 
Muhammad during his night journey (isra’) had seen God in his ‘most beauti- 
ful form’ and had been touched by him — presumably in Jerusalem, not in heav- 
en as during the mirāj. He was probably easily compatible with the Shi'a. All 
the same, he did not last long; he defied an order of the caliph’s and had to flee 
to Mecca where he traded in silk, another aspect in which he resembled 


10 Fora more detailed discussion of the concept of the migration of souls cf. p. 464ff. below. 
11 ~~ See vol. 11 702 above. 

12 Mizan no. 2247. Concerning Hasan b. Salih cf. vol. 1 283ff. above. 

13 TB VIII 151ff. no. 4253; in more detail ch. D 1.2.1.2 below. 

14 Waki‘, Akhbar 111 304, —6ff. 

15 ‘TB VIII 151, 3; misspelt IAW I 225 no. 562. 
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Abū Hanifa. Later he lived in Baghdad, but by that time he had already gone 
blind.!6 In Mada’in his successor was apparently 


Abu Sa‘id Yahya b. Zakariyya b. Abi Zada Khalid b. Maymiun, 


d. c. 183/799 at the age of 63.!” He, too, had grown up in Kufa; his father, mawla 
of a woman of the Banu Wadi‘a of the Southern Arab Hamdan, having trans- 
mitted hadith there already.!8 He is said to have taken lecture notes on behalf 
of Abū Hanifa’s other students.!9 He was the author of a K. al-sunan,?° and 
also knowledgeable in the field of reading the Quran, having studied the sub- 
ject with A‘mash.? In his exegesis he quoted Mujahid’s Tafsir on Ibn Jurayj.?? 
Theologically he was closest to the Murji’a.23 — It seems that there had been 
Murjiites in the place before; certainly 


Abit Bishr Warq@ b. ‘Umar b. Kulayb al-Yashkun, 


d. after 160/777, who, in Abu Dawtd’s opinion, was a Murjiite,2+ had settled 
there. Later, people were not entirely sure where he came from; Khorasan was 
mentioned — more precisely: Marv — but also Khwarazm or Kufa.?5 He became 
known as the Iraqi transmitter and presumably redactor of Mujahid’s Tafsir 
with which Ibn Abi Najih had entrusted him in Mecca.?® Ibn Hanbal thought 
him entirely orthodox (sahib sunna);?’ after all, the Meccan Mujahid school 


16 TB152, 11. 

17 88 in IS VI 274, uff.; Khalifa, Ta’rikh 730, 8; Ibn al-Jazari, Tab. 11 370 no. 3838; Ibn al-Nadim 
282, apu. ff.; 183 or 184’ in Khalifa, Tab. 399 no. 1306; ‘182’ in Mizan no. 9505. Jumada 180’ in 
IAH IVs 144 no. 609. 

18 Formore information on him cf. TT 111 329f. no. 616; also vol. 1 265, n. 16 above. 

19 IAWN 212, 2; more generally Saymani, Akhbar Abi Hanifa 150, 8ff. 

20 Ibnal-Nadīm, ibid. 

21 Ibnal-Jazar, ibid. 

22 Tabari 75, 10ff. 

23 Ibn Qutayba, Maarif 625, 5; also Kabi, Qabul 216, 10. Cf. besides Bukhari Iv, 283f. no. 2974; 
Ugayli, Dwafa@’ Iv 401 no. 2023; TH 267f. no. 252; TT XI 208ff. no. 349. 

24 TB XIII 486, 18f. > Mīzān no. 9340; TT XI 113 no. 200. Regarding the date of his death cf. TH 
231, 1f. 

25 TB 484, ult. f. and 485, uff.; also Bukhari rv, 188 no. 2648 and IAH IV, 50f. no. 216. 

26 TB 486, 6ff; Ibn al-Jazani, Tab. 11 358 no. 3799; also GAS 1/37f. and Azmi, Studies 206. 
Regarding his hadith see Azmi 76 and 88. 

27 TB 486, 4. 
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had by no means been Murj’ite, but on the whole close to the Qadariyya.?8 
Warq@ had certain Murji’ite preferences — which may be explained by his ori- 
gins — as is suggested by the fact that this tendency became fully apparent in 
his pupil 


Abū ‘Amr Shababa b. Sawwar al-Fazari al-Mada’ini,29 


d. between 204/819 and 206/822,°° and led to fierce attacks on the Shr‘ites.*! He 
took the wind out of the sails of all those who could not imagine faith without 
actions (‘amal) by stating that professing the faith was already an action in 
itself; Ibn Hanbal resented this greatly.32 He was a mawla of the Fazara and 
had arrived in Madan via Baghdad; he had reached the capital together with 
the troops from Khorasan to whom he was linked by clientage. In Mad@in he 
kept himself to himself — presumably because of the constant troubles with 
the ‘Rafidites’. In due course he travelled on to Mecca where he spent his re- 
maining years.?3 He passed the ‘Tafsir of Warqa’, namely the latter's notes from 
Mecca influenced by Ibn Abi Najih, on to Ibn Ma‘in.34 


28 See vol. 11 721ff. above. 

29 TB 485, 4. 

30 TB IX 299, 1off.; Khalifa, Tab. 769, 5 says ‘206’. The information in Ibn Hajar, TT Iv 302, 
iff. is fanciful as it is based on misreadings. This is the source for the date 255 quoted in 
Brentjes, Imamatslehren 49. 

31 IS VII; 66, uff; Ma ‘Grif 527, 7; Karabisi in Ka‘bi, Qabul 216, —4; TB IX 297, 17 and 299, 2ff.; 
Mizan no. 3652; TT IV 301, 1ff. 

32 Khallal, Musnad 268, 10ff.; cf. also TB 1X 298, 19. 

33 = Maarif527, 7ff. 

34 TB IX 289, 13f.; Horst in: ZDMG 103/1953/296. Cf. also Tha‘labi, Kashf, intro. 28, 4. 
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1.2 Religious Policy under al-Mansur and al-Mahdi 


We should not assume that Baghdad was influenced significantly by Mada’n. 
Mansur had brought his people with him from elsewhere, the soldiers from 
Khorasan, perhaps some civil servants from Kufa. In the case of a few of them 
we even know where he settled them: deserving army leaders and his close 
associates received plots outside the walls of the ‘circular city’; soldiers could 
build their homes in the suburbs (arbdad). The city centre was mainly reserved 
for the palace district and official buildings; besides the caliph the people who 
lived there were mainly high officials and dignitaries. To the west were the 
markets of Karkh where Aramaic-speaking Christians had always lived; they 
were now joined by Muslims, in particular Shi‘ites.2, Consequently the intel- 
lectual life of the city took place on several levels which did not communicate 
with one another easily: at court, within the ‘circular city’, and also beyond 
the walls, where soon it would not be restricted to the villas of aristocrats and 
officials, but spread to the houses of the immigrant merchant class, who tradi- 
tionally took an interest in religious matters. Eventually it would even take root 
among the ranks of the petite bourgeoisie and the working class. The court 
created opportunities for an exchange of ideas that had not existed previously. 
The caliph’s round table (nudama’) brought together intellectuals from the 
most varied backgrounds; there had been religious debates from al-Mahdi’s 
time onwards, and increasingly under the Barmakids. People were more open 
to Hellenistic thought than previously; religion encountered logic and meta- 
physics. The city was as open and multi-faceted as it was lacking in history. 
‘The good thing about Baghdad, said Ibn al-Faqih, ‘is that the authorities can 
be safe from some school leader gaining the ascendancy there, like the ‘Alids 
frequently overcome the Kufans with the aid of the Shi‘a. For in Baghdad the 
opponents of the Shi‘a live with the Shia, opponents of the Mutazila live with 
the Mu‘tazila, and opponents of the Kharijites with the Kharijites; each party 
keeps the other one in check and prevents it from appointing itself ruler’+ Of 


1 Cf. E1? 1 896a s. v. Baghdad; in detail El-Ali (Salih al-‘Alt) in: The Islamic City, ed. by Hourani 
and Stern, p. g2ff. 

2 Cf. EI* Iv 652f. s. v. al-Karkh. 

3 Concerning the development of the merchant class and the petit bourgeois movements cf. — 
for a general overview — Sabari, Mouvements populaires; regarding merchants e.g. p. 19ff. and 
37ff. Regarding the tensions between the values of the court and the city’s version of Islam cf. 
Lapidus, History of Islamic Societies 122ff. 

4 Ibn al-Faqīh, Buldan, facs. Frankfurt/M. 105, 4ff. = Baghdad madinat al-salam, ed. by S. A. al- 
‘Ali, 80, 8ff. 
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course this development by no means followed a straight line. The religious 
policy of the early Abbasids ranged from laissez-faire to sudden harsh inter- 
ventions. As far as theology was concerned, they hardly ever supported partic- 
ular schools, but rather particular individuals. The interventions were mainly 
aimed at freeing themselves from the inheritance of the revolutionary begin- 
nings and gaining a new, more moderate profile. They had accomplished the 
revolution by letting themselves be carried by the Shi‘ites’ ambitions and vi- 
sions; they could consolidate it only by winning the Sunnis over. When Ya‘qubi 
summarised the tendencies of Mansur’s caliphate in a few catchy phrases, the 
first thing that came to his mind was that this caliph was the first to distin- 
guish between Abbasids and Talibids, i.e. ‘Alfs descendants.” This decision was 
taken on several fronts, with the liquidation of Abu Muslim and the Iranian 
utopians following his banner® as well as with the extermination of the op- 
position in Medina under al-Nafs al-Zakiyya. It was vital everywhere to curb 
the chiliastic expectations that had given the impetus for the overthrow, or to 
guide them onto the right track. One characteristic instance was the clash with 
the Rawandiyya. 


1.21 The Rawandiyya 

Their behaviour was so conspicuous that even non-Muslim observers like 
Theophanes (or his sources) could not help noticing it; also, in fact, because 
the Rawandiyya spread beyond Iran and Iraq nearly to the Byzantine frontier. 
Theophanes reports that in the year 758, i.e. AH 141, some people near Aleppo 
sold their entire possessions and then climbed naked to the top of the walls to 
throw themselves down. They believed, he says, that they could fly to heaven. 
Sixteen ringleaders were executed by the governor.! Muslim sources confirm 
this, albeit usually without giving the date: the Rawandiyya had talked some 
dunderheads into believing that they were angels; therefore they sewed them- 
selves wings of silk into which they had stuck birds’ feathers. When they tried 
to glide down a hill (tall) in Aleppo — (the castle hill?) — they broke their necks 
to aman. 


Maqdisi, Bad’ v 132, 1ff.; more concise Azdi, Ta’rikh al-Mawsil 173, apu. 
f.; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab 1 59, 10ff. (= Freytag, Selecta ex historia 


5 Mushakala 22, pu. ff.; see Nagel, Rechtleitung 300. 
6 Regarding Sinpadh in Hamadan cf. e.g. vol. 11 28 and 708 above. 


1 Theophanes 430, 23ff. (transl. Breyer) in: Byz. Geschichtsschreiber vı 75 (here, ‘Beroia’ and 
‘Chalkis’ refer to the area of Aleppo and Antioch). 
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Halebi 15, 12ff.). See also Friedländer in JQR, NS 2/19u-2/513f.; the silken 
garments on which Friedländer reflects with reference to Ibn al-‘Adim 
ibid. 505, n. 122, are probably misinterpreted silken wings. Cf. also the 
philosopher al-Jawhari’s attempts at flying (Yaqut, Irshad 11 269, 2ff.) 
and especially those of the Spaniard ‘Abbas b. Firnas (Vernet, Cultura 
hispanodrabe 28). Among the Arab sources, only Ibn al-‘Adim gives the 
date 141, in addition to the remark that the Rawandiyya was also found 





in Harran. 


This spectacular event indicates the despair that was the culmination of a 
longer development. A few years earlier, 136/754 or 137/755,” the ‘day of the 
Rawandiyya’s had taken place in Hashimiyya, when al-Mansur had for the first 
time deployed troops against them. The roots, however, were in pre-Abbasid 
times, in the da‘wa in Iran. Ever since asserting their claim, the Abbasids had 
worked with Kaysanite ideas; which later historiography would not deny, ei- 
ther. Till well into the second century, the Kaysaniyya was the dominant force 
in the Iranian and Iraqi Shi‘a.5 The proof of the legitimation of the Abbasid 
line was in the will which Abū Hashim, the son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafi- 
yya, had made shortly before his death during a visit to Humayma, appoint- 
ing Muhammad b. ‘Ali, the grandson of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, his heir.® Bukayr 
b. Mahan, the Abbasids’ first dat in Iran, relied on this document.’ However, 
the caliphs not only adopted a political claim, but also the speculations and 
hopes linked to it. The two banners under which the troops of the revolution 
gathered were called ‘shadow’ and ‘cloud’; the reminiscence of God’s ‘shadow’ 
and of the cloud in which ‘Ali or the mahdi would appear was certainly no 


2 Thus Tabari 111 129, 12f., after an unnamed source. If he himself dates the event to the year 141, 
this is probably in accordance with the incident in Aleppo mentioned previously. Still, due 
to the extensive history of the movement (see below) there is no real reason to link the two 
instances. Baladhuri dates the event to the year 139 or early 140 (Ansab 111 235, off., which is, 
in fact, based on the same sources as Tabari). Dinawari records further unrest during AH 142 
(Akhbar tiwal 384, 1ff.). 

Tabari 111 18, 19; Baladhuni 111 208, 4. 

Akhbar al-Abbas 165, 2ff.; also F. Umar, Tabrat al-da‘wa al-‘Abbasiyya 113. 

See vol. 1 352ff. above. 


au A WwW 


EI? III 574. It is not necessary to discuss in this place the issue of whether the will was gen- 
uine. Cf. Moscati in RSO 27/1952/28ff.; Nagel, Untersuchungen 45ff.; Sharon, Black Banners 
121ff; F. ‘Umar, Buhith 53ff.; Lassner in 10s 10/1980/78f.; now also in Islamic Revolution and 
Historical Memory 55ff. 

7 Pseudo-Nashr, Uşūl 30f., para.46. Regarding him £1? 1 1292f. Daniel, Khurasan 2off; Sharon 
147ff. 
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mere coincidence, no matter how the names would later be interpreted. Abu 
Salama, who went to Khorasan as an envoy in 127/744, is said to have been 
regarded as a prophet by certain groups.? In the early years of the da‘wa, some 
time between 117/735 and 120/738, Asad b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri!° had a certain 
Ablaq and his followers crucified. Ablaq, who suffered from leprosy and was 
called — presumably because of it — ‘piebald’, had claimed that through ‘Ali 
the spirit of Jesus had entered Ibrahim, the son of Muhammad b. ‘Ali whom 
the Abbasid dw ‘at called the ‘imam’ at that time. According to Tabari’s account 
from which we learn this, this was the beginning of the Rawandiyya." 

It does, of course, depend on how one interprets this. To the heresiogra- 
phers ‘Rawandiyya’ was a common denominator under which all those en- 
thusiasts were subsumed who emerged around Abū Muslim.!? However, the 
process of ideological clarification was still entirely in flux. Asad b. ‘Abdallah 
had not only Ablaq executed, but also Khidash, who appears to have restored 
the imamate to the Hashimites.!8 Abū Muslim had certainly raised his troops’ 
expectations very high; he would later be regarded as the prophet of al-Mansur, 
passing on the latter’s divine message and consequently knowing the future 
and everything hidden (al-ghayb).¥ But as late as AH 135, after the revolution, 
‘Rawandites’ in Talqan were showing solidarity with Ziyad b. Salih al-Khuzāī, 
the victor of the Taraz river, who had risen against Abu Muslim.!5 The extrem- 
ists who came forward in Hashimiyya on the ‘day of the Rawandiyya’ did not 
talk about the spirit of Jesus, as Ablag had done before them, but of the spirit 
of Adam, which in their understanding did not manifest itself in the caliph 
but in the commander of the caliph’s household troops, ‘Uthman b. Nahik.!6 


8 Tabari 11 1954, 2ff. Regarding the term ‘shadow of God’ as an honorific of the Abbasid 
caliphs cf. F. Umar, Buhith 234ff. 

9 For instance by one Hashim, not otherwise known, from Marv (Magrizi, Khitat 11 353, 
pu. ff). 

10 Regarding him see vol. 11 573 and 577, n. 31, above. 

11 IH 418, 10ff.; also Lassner in: Clover/Humphreys, Late Antiquity 252f. 

12 Thus Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shi‘a 41, pu. ff.; Mas‘tdi, Murūj v1 26, 4ff./1v 61 no. 2259 etc. To 
this effect also F. ‘Umar, Tabiat al-da‘wa al-‘Abbasiyya 120ff. and 232ff. = id., The Abbasid 
Caliphate 192ff. Regarding this movement see also Cahen in: Revue Hist. 230/1963/331f.; 
Laoust, Schismes 62; in detail but slightly vague Lassner, Shaping 109ff. and 159f. 

13 In the year 18/736; concerning him Sharon in E1? v iff. Vloten (Recherches 4off.) already 
pointed out the coincidence of Ablaq and Khidash. 

14 Nawbakhti56, 15ff. > Qummi 69, —4ff. 

15 Tabar nı 82, 4ff. In more detail cf. Daniel, Khurasan 1uf.; also Massignon, Passion ?1 217ff./ 
1 174ff., and Lassner, Shaping 273, n. 49. 

16 Ibid. 111 129, 17. 
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This is hardly the mark of uniform doctrine. Still, the man after whom the sect 
was named was a member of the highest nobility in Khorasan. ‘Abdallah al- 
Rawandi had been one of Muhammad b. ‘Ali’s du‘at;!” after the foundation of 
Baghdad he received property in the most distinguished quarter of the city.!8 
His son Harb b. ‘Abdallah was presented with a country estate near Baghdad. 
He was stationed in Mosul with 2000 horsemen in order to defend the fortifica- 
tions (rawabit) against the Kharijites;!° he fell during a campaign in Armenia 
and Georgia in 147/764.2° His grandson Nasr b. Harb served in Manşūr’s house- 
hold troops?! and was presumably appointed governor of the frontier wall 
(thaghr) of Fars in 158/775, probably in defence against the Daylamites.?2 

This shows the events in Hashimiyya in a different light, for when shortly 
after Mansur’s accession people felt inspired to circle the caliph’s palace in a 
procession as if it were the Kaba, callling him their Lord God (rabb), these were 
not, as we have to assume, pilgrims from the east, but troops stationed in the 
city, presumably members of the caliph’s bodyguard. Selecting elite soldiers 
from among the ‘extremists’ made perfect sense, and the tradition continues 
to this day; nobody would be more fiercely loyal to the caliph than they were. 
‘Ali seems to have proceeded in the same fashion: Asbagh b. Nubata had been 
police commandant,** Rushayd al-Hajari may have been one of the shurtat 
al-khamis.*5 Abū ‘Amra Kaysan, after whom the Kaysaniyya was named, com- 
manded Mukhtar’s bodyguard. Furthermore, the fact that the Rawandites in 
Aleppo threw themselves off the castle hill of all places may have been more 
than just using a suitable place for gliding: probably only members of the gar- 
rison were allowed into the qal'a. 

Their fellow believers in Baghdad thought the idea of the divine spirit that 
passes from one person to another during the course of history through to its 
logical conclusion. Just as for Abū Muslim, for them, too, Mansur was God 


17 Cf. Madelung in EI? Iv 837 b. 

18 Salih al-‘Ali, Baghdad 1, 81. 

19 Azdi, Ta’rikh al-mawsil 194, ult. f.; also Tabari 111 206, 10f.; cf. ‘Umar, Caliphate 197. 

20 Tabarī 111 328, uff. His property would later give an entire quarter of Baghdad its name (cf. 
Salih al-‘Ali, Baghdad 1, 165ff.) 

21 Ibid. 111 413, 16f. 

22 Ifthe Nasr b. Harb al-Tamimi mentioned by Tabari (111 384, 18) is indeed the same as our 
Nasr b. Harb b. ‘Abdallah al-Rawandi. 

23 Confirmed in Tabari 111 365, 9. Also Umar, Caliphate 195, and Kennedy, Caliphate 65; 
Lassner, Shaping uf. and 159f. holds a different opinion. 

24 See vol. 1 337 above. 

25 Ibid. 290, n. 3. 

26 Cf. Dixon in EI? Iv 836 a. 
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himself, ‘the Lord who grants us food and drink’ and the ‘King of glory’. They 
saw Gabriel, the messenger of God,?” in Haytham b. Mu‘awiya al-‘Ataki from 
Khorasan who became governor of Mecca and T@if in 141/758-9,78 and they 
believed ‘Uthman b. Nahik to be the spirit that emanated from God but was 
not God himself anymore.”9 In parallel they called Mansur the creator (Khaliq) 
and giver of the daily bread (raziq); of course, raziq could also be the one ‘who 
pays the soldier’3° To those who believed in him he had absolute power: he 
could move mountains, and he could have asked them to turn their backs on 
the gibla! 

This last sentence makes the listener take note, for Ibn al-Muqaftfa‘ used 
it in his Risala fi -sahaba with reference to the slavish obedience of some of 
Mansiur’s generals.*? It is possible that he, too, was thinking of members of the 
Rawandiyya here. At that time Abū Muslim was still alive;3? if he shared these 
generals’ blind faith, we might have found an explanation of why he, despite his 
political wisdom and military power, gave himself into Mansur’s hands in such 
a foolhardy way. Saffah had acceded to government at the ‘divine’ age: he was 
33 years old when he died and he had, as was only proper, thick and curly hair.34 
The concept that Abū Muslim was the ‘prophet’ of the Abbasids originated in 
eastern Iran. The guards in Hashimiyya were not pledged to this idea. To the ca- 
liph’s relief they focussed on Mu‘awiya and ‘Uthman b. Nahik, creating the best 
possible preconditions for the attack on Abū Muslim. Afterwards, however, the 


27 Could he possibly have been the caliph’s chamberlain who received the visitors at that 
time? 

28 Tabar 111 137, 16f. 

29 Tabar 111, 16ff. (transl. Muth 47ff.). Concerning ‘king of glory’ (rabb al-‘izza) cf. Tabari 111 
132, 6. 

30 Maqdisī, Bad’ v 131, —5ff. Elsewhere we read that they addressed the caliph with the fa- 
mous formula anta anta ‘You are the one who counts’ — or, more informally ‘You are the 
man’ (Tabari 111 418, ult. f.; corresponding to the mystics’ huwa huwa). However, the re- 
port is too general, and the details it contains are very suspicious. Thus it refers to the 
topos of the attempts at flying and then states, they had jumped off the green dome (al- 
khadra@) — surely in Baghdad! Cf. the attempts at interpretation in Lassner, Shaping 182 
and 284, n. 68. Concerning al-Mansir’s deification see also Nawbakhti 46, pu. ff. Shortly 
afterwards the followers of Muqanna‘ demanded to be shown him as God personified 
(Daniel, Khurasan 144). 

31 Thus according to the parallel version in Baladhuri 111 235, 12, where Haytham b. ‘Adi is 
named as one of the sources. 

32 PELLAT para. 12; regarding the passage cf. vol. 1 57 above. 

33 Cf. vol. 11 24f. above. 

34 = Mas‘tidi, Tanbih 339, 5ff.; cf. vol. 1 406 above. The Shiites also imagined the qim like this 
(Nu‘mani, Ghayba 7125, ult.). 
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situation became dangerous. Mansur himself destroyed his image on the ‘day 
of the Rawandiyya. When he had a number of the ‘ringleaders, probably low- 
ranking officers, arrested, it probably came as a complete surprise to those con- 
cerned. They outwitted their guards by staging a funeral cortege.*° The caliph 
wanted to enter into negotiations with them, but he was held back by an Arab 
noble, Ma‘n b. Zaida al-Shaybani. And when he spoke to them on the caliph’s 
behalf, Uthmān b. Nahik was indeed fatally wounded by an arrow.*6 

Ma‘n b. Zaida, who had recognised how incalculable the situation was, 
earned the caliph’s gratitude by stepping in. He had actually been a faithful 
follower of the Umayyads and had consequently had to go into hiding after the 
revolution; even now when he intervened, his face was covered by a veil.” That 
he ventured out into the open at this moment at all must have been because 
being an Arab he had no sympathy with the scenes of madness that met his 
eyes: to him, these Khorasanian rioters were simply louts (‘uluj).3° The caliph, 
on the other hand, must have been aware that he had assumed power promis- 
ing change (dawla), a change that would not be a mere revolution but a trans- 
valuation of all values, and maybe even, by putting an end to the corrupt past, 
bring about the end of times.?9 The fighters of the early days, who were now 
stationed in Iraq, called themselves abn al-dawla, and it was from their ranks 
in particular that the Rawandiyya had emerged.*° If the rebels really were 
members of Mansur’s bodyguard, there is no way around the assumption that 
the caliph knew their ideas, and had probably approved of them at first. 


35 They had, as Baladhuri (111 235, 15) specifies, pretended to be burying a woman but in 
fact put weapons on the bier. Of course, it had to be a woman to avoid anyone becoming 
curious. Nagel mistakenly sees this episode as a parallel to the worship of ‘Alfs throne 
under Mukhtar (in: Geschichte der arab. Welt, ed. Haarmann 115). His account, like that of 
Scarcia-Amoretti in CHI IV 494, also loses some conviction due to reducing the complex 
events to one single episode. 

36 = Tabari 111 131, 1ff. Ibid. 131, 9, and 271, 18f. confirm that all this took place in Hashimiyya. 

37 Tanukhi, Faraj 1V 54, 2ff.; for general information concerning him see Kennedy in: EI? vI 
345, also vol. 1516 above. Because of his proverbial generosity he even became the subject 
of two tales in the Arabian Nights (transl. Littmann 111 87ff.). 

38 = Tabari 111 133, 5. 

39 For more information see Nagel, Untersuchungen of. Regarding the term dawia in general 
cf. F. Rosenthal in E1? 11 177 Lewis in: Belleten 46/1982/418ff. and, more recently, The 
Political Language of Islam 35f.; Sharon, Black Banners 22ff. 

40 Seealso p.19 below. For more detailed information on the term abng al-dawla see Lassner, 
Shaping 129ff., who may, however, be making things rather too complicated for himself. 
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They themselves were convinced of this; being God, Mansur was after all 
able to read their souls.*! It was true that he had the boldest of them crucified 
and burnt,” but that could be explained away with a little theology: God had 
not always treated the prophets well, either. As they saw it, Mansur had effec- 
tively created his own martyrs; he decreed in mysterious ways.43 Which was, 
of course, a fairly desperate explanation,** although it does show that they 
survived as a group; the caliph probably could not get away with exterminat- 
ing every zealot: Rizam b. Sadigq, one of their spiritual leaders, was pardoned.*® 
This does by no means imply that he would have been a member of the house- 
hold troops or the army; he might just as well have been a high official.46 In 
Kufa they had continued support in any case, which is said to have been one 
reason why Mansur built Baghdad.*’ Still, they resurfaced there, too — among 
the troops, of course — and we read about clashes by the Bab al-dhahab, at the 
heart of the palace.4® Maybe Mu'tasim and his Turkish soldiers left Baghdad 
in the end because of the unruliness of one of their successor organisations.*9 

Theophanes claims to know that as early as 760, namely AH 143, Abbasid 
frontier guards near Dabig, the traditional meeting place for the summer cam- 
paign against the Byzantines, spoke of al-Mansiur’s son as the God who nour- 
ished them. They carried out a bloodbath in a mosque, and are said to have 
fought their way to Basra where they pillaged and took prisoners.°° This would 
be surprisingly early, as Mahdi was barely 15 years old at the time.*! Of course, 


41  Nawbakhti, Firaq al-shia 46, ult. f. > Qummi, Maq. 69, pu. 

42 Thus according to a gloss in the ms of the Qummi text (cf. Maq. 70, n. 1). 

43 Nawbakhti 47, 3ff. > Qummi 70, 2ff. 

44 Not only because the idea of martyrdom short-circuited, but also because in the Quranic 
tradition the prophets were not drowned or thrown to the beasts, as was allegedly claimed 
here. 

45 Tabarin 132, 3f. Concerning the Rizamiyya cf. Pseudo-Nashi’, Usiil 35f., para. 53f. with ad- 
ditional sources; Sktadanek, Doktryny 163; Madelung in £1? Iv 838a. The complete name 
Rizam b. Sabiq is only recorded in Magqrizi, (Khitat 11 353, —6). 

46 This is Muth’s view in Der Kalif al-Mansur 273f., n. 660. However, he has misidentified 
Rizam and not considered the heresiographers; our Rizam has nothing in common with 
Rizam b. Muslim, Khalid al-Qasri’s mawlā, who is mentioned in Tabari 111 215, ult. 

47 Tabari 111 271, 18ff. 

48 Ibid. 111 365, 6ff.; regarding the Bab al-dhahab cf. Salih al-‘Ali, Baghdad 1, 306. 

49 Cf. Tabari 111 1179, 14, where the correct reading is presumably that of the Leiden edition 
which has al-Harbiyya rather than Abi l-Fadl Ibrahim’s al-Khurramiyya (thus also Téllner, 
Türkische Garden 31). 

50 P. 431, 28ff./ transl. in Byz. Geschichtsschreiber v1 76. 

51 He was born in 127 (see vol. 11 334 above). 
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this is indeed the age which one would imagine the youthful God to be,°? and 
it was, after all, only a few years later in 147/764 that his father appointed him 
heir to the throne.®? Even shortly before this he appears with the epithet al- 
Mahdi on a coin for the first time.54 The Rawandiyya had probably spoken 
of the spirit of Jesus because Jesus was expected to return at the end of time 
as the mahdi, which offered more food for the imagination than the ‘spirit of 
Adam, although the latter had more convincing logic on its side.54 In addi- 
tion, the caliph probably had to rely on their support if he wanted to put his 
plan into practice, as there were among them strong opposing forces which 
supported ‘Isa b. Musa, al-Mansur’s nephew, who was ousted from the succes- 
sion by al-Mahdi. They thought that with all due respect to the imam, he could 
not reverse a decision once it had been taken. Fortunately it had not been al- 
Mansiur’s decision but his predecessor al-Saffah’s, and the opposition could say 
that the living imam’s will took precedence over that of the dead one, but the 
schism remained.®> When al-Mansur sent the letter with which he forced ‘Isa 
b. Musa to resign, he was able to refer to the pressure from the Khorasanian 
troops,°® but in all likelihood he had generated this very pressure by once again 
inflaming their chiliastic expectations. 

Mansir’s priority, however, was something else: he wanted to direct the 
ideology of the Medinan Shi‘ites that had failed so dismally in 145/767 into 
Abbasid channels.5” The new heir to the throne was called Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah as well as al-Nafs al-zakiyya;58 hadiths present him as the climax of 
the Abbasid caliphs and prophesied that he would prepare the way for Jesus, 
the lord of the end of time.®? While unlike al-Nafs al-zakiyya he was the son of a 


52 An alternative to the age of 32 at which Saffah appeared on the scene (see ch. D 1.2.1.1 
below). 

53 For general information on the subject see Moscati in: Orientalia 15/1946/156ff. 

54 Dun in: Festschrift Abbas 131. On another coin, minted by the governor of Bukhara in 151, 
also al-imam al-mahdi wali amir al-mu’minin (Kat. oriental. Münzen Berlin 1 327, no. 2078). 

54a Not only because Adam was the first person, but also because of sura 15:29, according to 
which God breathed his spirit into him (cf. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, K. al-rūh 178, apu. ff.). 
Regarding the ‘spirit of Jesus’ one could refer to suras 21:91 and 66:12. 

55 Nawbakht 44, ult. ff; also Madelung in EI? Iv 838a. 

56 Tabari 111 341, 17f.; also Kennedy in: Proc. X Congress UEAI Edinburgh 30f. 

57 Seevol.1 465f. and 11 332f. above. 

58 Concerning Muhammad b. Abdallah as the name of the awaited mahdi see vol. 1 268 and 
382 above; al-Mansir refers to this in his letter to Isa b. Misa (Tabari 111 341, 4f.). He is, 
however, said to have considered appointing al-Mahdi’s brother Ja‘far heir to the throne 
at one point as well (ibid. 111 400, 7f.). 

59 Cf. Madelung in EI? v 1233 b. 
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slave woman, this detail — which might have been a flaw a short time earlier®° — 
was now seen as positive.®! His appointment was accompanied by portents 
such as a meteor shower which particularly distinguished the year 147.6% Poets 
such as Bashshar b. Burd or al-Mu’ammil b. Umayl al-Muharibi orchestrated 
the topic. It also seems that al-Mansur adopted his regnal title only at this time: 
he ‘who has been granted victory (by God)’ was the one who prepared the way 
for the mahdi. Everyone who is chosen to the caliphate, he said in a hadith 
which he traced back through his ancestors, is distinguished before he is even 
created, by God stroking the chosen one’s forelock with his right hand.64 The 
verb he selected here, masaha, had already been used by Abt Mansur al-Tjli in 
order to suggest the association with the Messiah (masih), i.e. Jesus. 


1.2.1.1 The ‘Abbasid Shi‘a’ 

Gradually another idea moved to the foreground of the conflict with Hasanids 
and Shr‘ites in general, an idea that al-Mahdi would make official doctrine: the 
precedence of ‘Abbas over the descendants of ‘Ali and Fatima. As the prophet’s 
uncle, ‘Abbas was his first heir, certainly with greater title than his cousin. This 
reasoning was not quite as technical as it might seem. After all, ‘Abbas had 
outlived the prophet by two decades, and he had not only been the heir but the 
person who was responsible for the family. For this reason the Medinan jurist 
Sa‘ld b. al-Musayyab is said to have judged him to have priority over Abū Bakr! 
But for the Abbasids the consequence was that they owed their legitimation 
not to an ‘Alid’s testament any more, but to the actual position of their own 
ancestor.2 The Shi‘ites who had responded to the Kaysanite model with the 
sole claim of the wuld Fatima? found no support; subsequently they would be 


60 = See vol. 1145f. above. 

61 Also Zaman in: Hamdard Islamicus 13/1990, issue 1/61. 

62 van Vloten in: ZDMG 52/1898/220. The letter to ‘Isa b. Misa also mentions omens (Tabari 
III 340, 8f.) 

63 In more detail Din, op. cit. 129ff.; cf. also F. Umar, Buhuth 206ff- 

64 Suyuti, La‘ali1 155, 10ff. 

65 Cf. my discussion of the subject in: The Youthful God 6, and ch. D 1.2.1.2 below. 


1 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni xx, 113, 12f. 

2 Nawbakhti 43, 6ff.; Nashwan, Hur 153, 8ff. et passim. Cf. also van Vloten in ZDMG 
52/1898/218ff.; Sadighi, Mouvements 210; Nagel, Rechtleitung 200ff.; Prozorov, Reforma 
xalifa al-Mahdi I jego rol v formirovanii siitskoj ideologii, in: Arabskie strany. Istorija, eko- 
nomika (Moscow 1974), p. 92ff.; Lassner in: 10S 10/1980/78f.; Sharon, Black Banners 84ff.; 
Arazi and El‘ad in: s1 66/1987/36f. 

3 Cf. vol. 1 446 above. 
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compelled to change their entire inheritance law to comply with the priority 
of the daughter.* The old formula according to which the community should 
agree on a candidate from the prophet’s family (al-rida min al Muhammad)> 
had now cracked as well; ‘Abbas’ firm title left barely any room for a free ‘agree- 
ment’. The disadvantage of the new model was that in this way — similar to the 
Kamiliyya® — all of the first four ‘righteous’ caliphs were declared usurpers, and 
it was unlikely that the Sunnites would agree in the long run. This ultimately 
caused the theory to fail, and wither away into a heresiographical curiosity. 
The heresiographers used the term ‘Abbasid Shi‘a’ in this context. Al-Mansur 
had indeed addressed the Khorasanians as his shia.’ He was certainly aware 
of the new legitimation. While his correspondence with al-Nafs al-zakiyya, 
which contains the sentence that God did not give women equal status with 
uncles, is not entirely beyond doubt,® Rizam b. Sabigq, the survivor of the ‘day 
of the Rawandiyya’, appears to have used the same argument. So, too, did the 
man to whom the theory was usually ascribed, Abu Hurayra al-Rawandi from 
Damascus (not from Khorasan?)!° who taught the abna’ al-dawla in Baghdad. 
He read a K. akhbar al-dawla with them; this was ca. 2,000 sheets thick, and 
Ibn al-Nadim later saw a surviving fragment." It is the oldest work of this type 
that we know, the beginning of a genre of pro-Abbasid historiography that 
would spread considerably over the next two generations; frequently under 
the same title. The books contained not only the record of successes of the 
past but probably — at least to begin with — mahdi prophecies." The text edited 
by Dari, whose subtitle Akhbar al-Abbdas wa-wuldihi paraphrases its contents, 
belongs in this series.!3 Al-Haytham b. ‘Adi (d. 206/821 or 207/822) wrote on the 


4 Coulson, Succession in the Muslim Family 108ff.; History of Islamic Law n3 ff.; Conflict and 
Tensions 31f.; also Madelung in: Society and the Sexes 74f.; however, the latter would like 
to put the date forward. For more information on this multi-layered development see ch. 
D51. 

5 Cf. Nagel, Untersuchungen 108ff. and Daniel, Khurasan, Index s. v.; also vol. 11 334, n. 61 
above. 

6 See vol. 1 31:ff. above. 

7 Tabari 111 430, 15f. 

8 Ibid. 111 21, 8f.; cf. vol. 11 335f. above (cf. esp. D. Sourdel in: Prédication et propaganda 121f.). 

9 Pseudo-Nashi, Usiil 35f. para. 53. 

10 Nawbakhti 42, 6ff.; Qadi Nu‘man, Urjiiza 205 v. 2021; Madelung in EI? Iv 838 a. 

11 Fihrist 120, apu. ff. and 257, 18ff., where he is, however, called al-Rawandi only. 

12 Cf. Nagel, Untersuchungen uf., who is not, however, aware of Abū Hurayra’s work. 

13 Intro. 13ff.; cf. also Sharon, Black Banners 233ff. 
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subject!* as did Mad@ini;"* later, and with greater distance, al-Jahiz did, too.!® 
We only know of Abū Hurayra’s work because he taught in the same mosque 
as Shaybani, and the latter left because of constant disturbances. Shaybani 
(132/749 -189/805) appears to have been quite young at the time; presumably 
the event took place in the 150s. Abū Hurayra is said to have worked for al- 
Mansir earlier.!” 

Under al-Mahdi poets took part in the propaganda here as well; one verse by 
Marwan b. Abi Hafsa became famous.!® And of course hadiths were brought 
out in force. They were quite blunt, and were weeded out by indigenous experts 
later.!9 Musayyab b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi (d. 175/792 or 176/793), the Baghdad chief 
of police, took the most straightforward route and transmitted the prophet’s 
word from Mansur personally, using the Abbasid chain: “Abbas is my executor 
(wast) and my heir’.?° It was discovered that the mahdi prophecy had been ad- 
dressed by the prophet to ‘Abbas: ‘The mahdi will (come out of) your offspring 
and fill the earth with justice and fairness, just as it was filled with violence 
and injustice before’*! The opposing side tried to discredit this by having 
this hadith (in an even more direct version) presented by the notorious falsi- 
fier and heretic Muti‘ b. Iyas. When al-Mahdi’s brother Ja‘far heard this, he is 
said to have undone his trousers and said, pointing downwards: ‘If my brother 
Muhammad is the mahai, then this one is the ga’im min al Muhammad!2? 


14 Cf. Nagel, Untersuchungen, 13ff. 

15 Concerning his K. al-dawla cf. Rotter in: Oriens 23-24/1974/128ff. 

16 InhisK. imamat Bani l-‘Abbas, which probably circulated under the characteristic title of 
K. al-mirath as well (cf. Catalogue of Works xxx, no. 50-51; also Pellat in: s1 15/1961/24 and 
BEO 30/1978/154). Cf. also the names listed by Jahiz in Bayan 1 335, uff. 

17 = Qadi Nu‘man, Urjiiza 205 v. 2021. — At only 14 years of age Shaybani attended Abū Hanifa’s 
lectures. At the time he as well as Abū Hurayra lived in the same street as Abū Hanifa. 

18 Agh. X 89, 7; Tabari 111 539, 5; cf. Mas‘tdi, Murūj vı 257, 2ff./Iv 180 no. 2464. Cf. Nagel, 
Rechtleitung 307f. 

19 Cf. e.g. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni xx, 130, 6ff. (where, as at 113, 13, the name Rawandiyya 
is misspelt); Sadraddin al-Sadr, al-Mahdi (Tehran 1358), p. 19o0ff.; particularly detailed 
Suyuti, La‘alt 1 429, —4ff.; also van Vloten in: ZDMG 52/1898/220ff.; Nagel, Untersuchungen 
32 and especially Rechtleitung 304ff.; Sharon, Black Banners 94; Kister in CHAL 1 362f. 

20 TB XIII 137, 7ff.; a more detailed version is found in Muttaqi al-Hindi, Kanz x11 280 no. 
1649. A curious passage is found in Suyuti, La‘ali1 435, 6ff., where ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd is made 
to transmit from Mansur, presumably remembering an alleged audience (see vol. 11 327ff. 
above). 

21 ~~ Pseudo-Nashi’, Usiil 36, 5f. 

22 Roughly: ‘One who arises from the prophet’s tribe’; Agh. X111 287, 1ff. 
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1.2.2 Persecution of Heretics 

The Rawandiyya had grown up and become a mainstream force in the state. 
The extremists were elsewhere. Towards the end of the 150s the Abbasid 
authorities in eastern Iran attempted for the first time to do away with al- 
Muqanna‘! shortly afterwards, in 162, they took action in Jurjan against the 
so-called muhammira, ‘red tunics’. The caliph, who had acceded to power as 
the mahdi, took great pains to conform to this image. He ‘filled the earth with 
justice’ by freeing prisoners? and once more appointing, for the first time in 
many years, appeal courts;* Bashshar alluded to this in verses of praise.> In 
159 AH ‘Ubaydallah al-‘Anbani pointed out a letter to him that the end of times 
was near, and advised him to surround himself with wise counsellors, in order 
to remedy everything that was not as it should be. It is reported that he had 
mosques restored, clearing away all later additions; the magsura was removed 
and the pulpit scaled back to the type common at the time of the prophet.” 
He took many steps to improve the lot of pilgrims: he had wells and sign- 
posts established by the pilgrimage route, and made donations to Mecca and 
Medina.® Furthermore he — and he is said to have been the first one — encour- 
aged the theologians (mutakallimun) to engage in critical dialogue with the 
heretics;? being the mahdi his task was to keep the faith pure. These theolo- 
gians probably came from all manner of backgrounds; we know books against 
the zanadiga by the Kufan Shi‘ite Hisham b. al-Hakam as well as by al-Asamm 
from Basra who was presumably closer to the Ibadiyya, or by the Jahmite’ and 
Muʻtazilite Dirar b. ‘Amr!° The ‘sects’ closed ranks for their joint fight against 
those around them. 


1 Regarding him see Daniel, Khurasan 137ff.; Meier in: w1 21/1983/151. He had grown up in 
Rizam b. Sabiq’s Rawandiyya (Shahrastani 15, 1f./299, 4f.). 

2 Sadighi, Mouvements 225ff.; Laoust, Schismes 75; Daniel, Khurasan 147. 

3 Tabari 111 461, 10ff.; Azdi, Ta’ritkh al-mawsil 236, 7f. This amnesty also included Christians, 
e.g. the Jacobite patriarch (Michael Syrus, Chronik x11 1/transl. Chabot 111 3b). 

4 Azdi 255, —7ff.; Mwarrij al-Sadūsī, Nasab Quraysh 12, 6f. The magalim courts originated in 

Sasanid tradition (Morony, Iraq 85f.). Concerning this type of jurisdiction in general cf. 

the overview in J. S. Nielsen, Secular Justice 4ff.; also vol. 11 182f. above. 

F. ‘Umar, Buhiith 292f.; also Dannhauer, Qadi-Amt 96ff. 

Waki‘, Akhbar 11 106, 1ff.; also Lassner, Shaping 30. Cf. vol. 11 181 above. 

Tabari 111 483, 12ff. and 486, off.; Azdi 240, 5f. and 248, 10ff. 


aN nu 


Tabari 111 483, 7ff. and 486, 3ff.; cf. F. Umar in: Arabica 21/1974/139f. and Buhith 214; also 
S. A. Al-Rashid, Darb Zubaydah 18ff. 

9 Ya‘qubi, Mushakala 24, 6f.; Mas‘udi, Murūj V111 293, 7f./v 212, 6f. 

10 Catalogue of Works Iv c no. 3-4, XIII no. 24, and XV no. 35-38. 
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Unfortunately we do not know who these respective zandadiqa were, but it 
does seem that the caliph saw them as precursors of that kind of extremism 
whose face had by now become mainly Shi‘ite. Characteristically the first per- 
secutions were in Aleppo in 163, when he received the news of Muganna’s 
death. The muhtasib ‘Abd al-Jabbar had to deal with the situation and a num- 
ber of ‘heretics’ were crucified." A few years later prosecutions continued in 
Iraq, first in 166,!2 then particularly violently in 167, and also in 169, already 
under his successor al-Hadi.5 The position of judge of the heretics (sahib al- 
zanadiqa) was established and the muhtasib ‘Abd al-Jabbar changed his title. 
He was succeeded by ‘Umar al-Kalwadhi in 167/783, and after his death in 168 
by Muhammad b. ‘Isa, called Hamdoya. The position continued under Haran 
as well.4 

We have already looked at the details elsewhere. In the capital the mea- 
sures taken were mainly aimed at purging the civil service. Many kuttab came 
from Kufa; it had just happened that way while the caliph was residing in 
nearby Hashimiyya. In Baghdad they were isolated from their original envi- 
ronment; investigating them to see whether they were willing to behave in 
an ‘orthodox’ manner seemed the obvious course of action. Their class was 
universally suspected of finding contradictions in the Quran and of believing 
prophetic traditions to be pure humbug.!¢ Of course, there was a lot of slan- 
der going on in individual cases, and anti-intellectualism was on the rise.!” As 
long as the vizier Abu ‘Ubaydallah Mu‘awiya was the head of the administra- 
tion he was able to protect his people, but then his own son was denounced 
and executed.!® His successor Ya‘qub b. Dawud, vizier since 163, and de facto 
in power since 161, took a stricter view. In fact ‘heretic’ poets such as Bashshar 
b. Burd or ‘Ali b. Khalil attacked him, and both paid for it.!9 A man like Fayd 


11 Tabari 111 499, 8ff. 

12 Thus according to Azdi, Ta’rikh al-mawsil 247, 15. 

13 Concerning this see Vajda in: RSO 17/1938/183ff.; F. Umar, al-Abbasiyyun al-awa@il 11 140f. 
and in: Arabica 21/1874/140ff. Regarding al-Hadi cf. Moscati in: Studia Orientalia (Soc. Or. 
Fenn.) 13/1946, no. 4, p. 7f. Very general also Joel Kraemer in: Festschrift Nemoy 167ff., esp. 
176ff. 

14 Cf. the references in my Tailasan des Ibn Harb n, n. 32. 

15 See vol. 1 488ff. above. 

16 Jāhiz, Dhamm akhlaq al-kuttab, in: Ras@il 11 192, 7ff. 

17 Owning an incomprehensible book might have been sufficient cause to be suspected (cf. 
Agh. XVIII 187, 16ff.). 

18 Vajda in: RSO 17/1938/188f.; Sourdel, Vizirat 1 100f.; Chokr, Zandaga 99ff.; cf. also vol. 11 8 
and 18 above. 

19 Vajda 189; ‘Umar in: Arabica 21/1974/148f,; also vol. 11 7 above. 
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b. Abi Salih, on the other hand, remained in his post unchallenged, although a 
later Shi‘ite source calls him a zindiq.?° He had studied under Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ 
and been a secretary since 166.7! 

The wider population viewed events with approval. Intellectuals who al- 
lowed themselves to become infected with Iranian ideas met with little sympa- 
thy from merchants who cultivated hadith. The Manichaeans had themselves 
maintained a widespread network of trade relations; this was sufficient reason 
not to support them in any way. People felt they had been infiltrated and as- 
sumed that the caliph had acted out of this insight, too. It was said that on the 
occasion that he had an unrepentant zindiq beheaded and crucified, al-Mahdi 
told his son Musa, the future al-Hadi: ‘My dear son! When you take the helm 
one day, do not let this lot?? get away with anything! For they are a sect ( firqa) 
that exhorts people to be righteous, to reject immorality or to renounce the 
world and live in awareness of the afterlife. Then it will persuade them that to 
keep free from sin and vice eating meat must be forbidden, particular ritual ab- 
lutions must be performed, and animals not killed; even to worship two (prin- 
ciples), namely light and darkness. Eventually it will declare marrying sisters 
and daughters to be permitted, or washing in urine, or even abducting small 
children from the streets to save them from the error of darkness to the guid- 
ance of the light. Therefore you must erect a gallows (al-khashab) for them, 
and draw your sword against them; in this way you will be close to God who has 
no companion! For I have seen your ancestor ‘Abbas in a dream, and he girded 
me with two swords and commanded me to kill the dualists’.23 


1.2.3 The Religious Dialogue with the Patriarch Timothy and the 
Relationship with the Christians 

In order for us to see al-Mahdi’s own theological profile, we should look at the 
accounts we have from the Christian side of a religious dialogue he conducted 
in 165/781 or shortly afterwards with the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I. The his- 
toricity of this event need not be doubted. While Timothy, who always narrates 
himself — maybe he had a record produced from memory afterwards — never 
names the caliph but only speaks of ‘the king, he does mention in passing that 


20  ‘Uyun akhbar al-Rida 1 70, pu. f. He might, however, simply have been mistaken for Yazid 
b. al-Fayd (see vol. 1 522 above). 

21 Sourdel, Vizirat uff. Regarding the role of the katib in general cf. Mottahedeh in: Abhath 
29/1981/25ff. 

22 The narrator adds: ‘This refers to the Manichaeans (ashab Mani)’. 

23 = Tabari111 588, 8ff,; transl. in Vajda 190 and ‘Umar in: Arabica 144. Regarding the two swords 
cf. Goldziher in: Der Islam 12/1922/198f. = Ges. Schr. v 469ff. 
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the latter's son had taken part in a campaign against the Byzantines and was 
now encamped outside Constantinople. This refers to the campaign of 165 
which Harun, still a youth, attended at his father’s orders.? Thanks to a remark 
in a letter it also seems certain that it was Timothy himself who reported on 
the conversation.? The question remains of whether this is his genuine ac- 
count of the course of the discussion, or whether it was edited and amended 
later by another hand. The Syriac version was transmitted fairly late, and there 
are also two Arabic versions.* As a document the text must consequently be 
used with caution.5 

Timothy had not been patriarch for long at that time, having been elected 
at the end of 779 CE. He praised the caliph as being a ‘great philosopher's later 
he would collaborate with Abū Nūh al-Anbari’ in the translation of Aristotle’s 
Topics from Greek via Syriac into Arabic for the caliph.® At around the same 
time as the religious dialogue he also debated the concept of God and the 
trinity with an ‘Aristotelian philosopher’ at court; it seems that this refers to 
a mutakallim.® al-Mahdi also touched on this topic; the Arabic version of the 
dialogue begins directly with the caliph remarking that someone as learned 
as Timothy could surely not believe that God had taken a wife and fathered 
a son.!° The dialogue, however, is not continued in this style, as the caliph 
seems to have realised quickly that it did not do justice to the Christian. Other 
topics come to the fore: prophecies of Muhammad’s appearing and, linked to 


1 Cf. the Syriac text in: Woodbroke Studies 11 156/transl. 83ff. 

2 EI” 111 232 b. Concerning the question of the date see esp. Bidawid, Lettres du patriarche 
nestorien Timothée 1, p. 63; also earlier 32f. and 6of. 

3 Ibid. 33. The letters have also been studied in Th. R. Hurst’s dissertation The Syriac Letters 
of Timothy I (727-823). A Study in Christian—Muslim Controversy (PhD Cath. Univ. of 
America, Washington 1986). 

4 The first one was edited and translated by H. Putman, L’Eglise et Islam sous Timothée I 
(Beirut 1975), the second one by Caspar in: Islamochristiana 3/1977/107ff. For more gen- 
eral information cf. Sako in: Islamochristiana 10/1984/282 and Watt, Muslim—Christian 
Encounters 63f. 

5 The caliph frequently plays the part of someone who gives the cues; this has no deeper 
significance, as his position did not allow him to do more than ask questions. 

Bidawid 17. 
Regarding him see vol. 11 530 above. 

8 Bidawid 35 and 37; Putman 106; Peters, Aristoteles Arabus 21. Once again this text does not 
give the addressee a name but only called ‘the king’, and in fact Timothy also met Haran 
in person (Bidawid 21 and 37; also 77), but there are many reasons to believe that he is 
referring to al-Mahdi. 

9 Bidawid 32f.; for more detailed information cf. Hurst 35ff. 

10 Putman 214. 
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them, the accusation levelled against the Christians of having falsified Holy 
Writ in order to dispose of these prophecies," and the Christians’ claim to have 
abrogated the Old Testament but at the same time denying that they them- 
selves have been abrogated by the Quran; also the worship of the cross,” and 
abolishing circumcision. Timothy for his part was able to point out that, un- 
like the Gospel, the Quran was never confirmed by miracles: the Christians 
appear to have regarded this as their most powerful argument at the time.® 

A document barely a decade younger shows how quickly the Muslims took 
steps to remedy this issue, due to a change in foreign policy. Ever since the 
campaign of 165/781—2 the Byzantines had been obliged to pay tribute to the 
caliph. Internally they were divided by the Iconoclastic Controversy, with the 
result that in 174/790 the young Constantine vı deposed his mother Irene, who 
had been his co-regent, and had himself proclaimed autokrator by iconoclastic 
troops and then cancelled the tribute payments. Harun, who had by that time 
become caliph himself, sent a detailed letter threatening to go to war with him 
if he did not ‘pay the poll tax’. The letter was written by a high official who 
had enjoyed al-Mahdi’s trust and was now serving under the Barmakid Yahya 
b. Khalid: he was Abu |-Rabi‘ Muhammad b. al-Layth al-Khatib, an Umayyad 
mawla who was said to be able to trace his genealogy back to the Achaemenids, 
and who may well have been prepared for the career as secretary by his fam- 
ily tradition. The text survives in its entirety, but so far scholarship has taken 
hardly any notice of it. 


It was recorded by Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfūr (d. 280/893) in his K. al-Manthur 
wal-manzum; after this version it was printed in Safwat, Jamharat ras@il 
al-Arab 11 252-324 and in Ahmad Farid Rifai, Asr al-Ma’mun 11 188ff. 
A separate edition is by As‘ad Lutfi Hasan, entitled Risala Abt l-Rabt‘ 
Muhammad b. al-Layth ila Qustantin malik al-Rūm (Cairo 1355/1936); 
he had already considered the text earlier in his K. al-Islam (Cairo 
1350/1932). Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar also knew the text (cf. Tathbit dalil al- 
nubuwwa 77, 5ff.); there can be no reasonable doubt of its authenticity. 
So far D. M. Dunlop is the only one to have discussed it, in the memo- 
rial publication for Paul Kahle (In memoriam Paul Kahle 106ff.); it is men- 





tioned in passing by Kister in CHAL I 355, by Shboul in: Festschrift Hussey 


11 Ibid. 238ff and 271ff. 
12 Ibid. 262ff. 

13 Ibid. 251ff. 

14 Ibid. 231ff. 

15 Ibid. 242f. 
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u6f., and by M. Chokr in his dissertation (Zandaqa 141f.) Concerning the 
author cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 134, 14ff. > Safadi, Waft tv 379f. no. 1925 > 
Kahhala, Mufjam 1x 197. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar calls him al-katib al-Qurashi 
(Tathbit 77, 9); after Ibn al-Nadim he was also called al-Faqth. Because 
of the great time interval it is not very likely that he was the son of al- 
Layth b. Abi Ruqaiya, who conducted chancellery business for ‘Umar 11 
and was a client of Umm al-Hakam bt. Abi Sufyan, i.e. the Umayyads 
(Jahshiyan, Wuzara’ 53, 2f.). His close relationship with al-Mahdi is docu- 
mented in the minutes of a meeting between the caliph and his advisers; 
this was, however, apparently set down only after his death, in 170/787 
(Tqd 1 191ff.; cf. ibid. 192, 12f.; 204, 5, and 209, ult.); on the same subject but 
from a different point of view cf. Nagel, Rechtleitung 126ff. If we are to be- 
lieve Ya‘qubi, al-Mahdi even appointed him vizier after Ya‘qub b. Dawud 
(Ta’rikh 11 483, —6f.; cf. Sourdel, Vizirat mf.) The note preserved ibid. (11 
553, 4f.) according to which he was appointed vice-governor of Kufa even 
under Ma’mmn, i.e. after 204/819, is entirely isolated: he would have lived 
to a very old age indeed. 





Harun did of course carry out his threat to go to war, but only once Constantine 
had in his turn been overthrown by his mother after internal disagreements in 
181/797.!6 His letter is brief in this respect anyway; !” it essentially contains the 
preliminary invitation — which was a legal requirement — to convert to Islam. 
To this end Harun alleged that the basileus was influenced by his spiritual ad- 
visers, the ‘bishops’, and could not recognise the truth for that reason, adding a 
detailed set of instructions of how he should, based on the gospel, discuss with 
them the trinity and Christ's being the son of God.!8 At the beginning of the let- 
ter, he listed proof that Muhammad was indeed the true and final prophet. He 
quoted prophecies from the Old and New Testaments: e.g. Isaiah 21:6-9, which 
according to Muslim understanding talks of a prophet riding a camel,!9 and of 
course John 14:26 which prophesies the appearance of the paraclete.2° Both 


16 Cf. E1? 111 334 d. This, then, is the terminus ante quem for the letter. 

17 Şafwat, Jamhara 111 321, ult. ff. 

18 Ibid. 301, —4ff. 

19 Ibid. 309, —4ff; the quotation is much abbreviated, giving the impression that the appear- 
ance of the camel rider was concomitant with the fall of ‘Babel’ and the smashing of the 
idols (Is. 21:9). Regarding the part played by this idea in Muslim folklore cf. Haarmann in: 
WI 28/1988/215ff.; also ch. D 4.1 below. 

20 Ibid. 309, 3ff., where mapdxAntoc is interpreted to mean ahmad. Further instances (310, 
iff.) are all from the or. 
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texts had already been used by al-Mahdi in his debate with Timothy.”! What 
was new in Harin’s letter was that he named miracles which Muhammad 
wrought, attempting to convince the emperor of their factual truth. 

He approached the subject with some caution, only mentioning in passing 
that a tree had called Muhammad, or that a jackal had spoken to him - this 
could not be verified anymore, and it was not written in the Quran, either.2? 
More space was given to the claim that there, in the revelation, future victory 
was prophesied to the Muslims at a time when they were still weak.?3 But at 
the core was the ‘legend of the shooting stars’: the ‘fire-brands’ visible in the 
night sky are used to stone naughty devils.?4 This was not interpreted as a gen- 
eral explanation of a recurring phenomenon, but said to refer to an event in 
Muhammad's lifetime which accompanied the Quranic revelation.”° At that 
time, we may be permitted to add, there was a particularly remarkable meteor 
shower;?® in order to instance it beyond the Quran, scholars would later, said 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, consult the ‘books of the Persians’.*” The prophet, how- 
ever, did not know the ‘books of the Persians’; there was no astronomy in the 
Hijaz, and he could not even read.?® He was illiterate (ummi)? and knew no- 
one from among the scholars of holy books who might have been his teacher.3° 
Consequently, if he mentioned this event in the Quran, he could only have had 
this knowledge from God. This is our oldest source for the proof of his veracity 
that would become so self-evident later; in Harun’s official letter we are look- 
ing at the earliest apology of Muhammad's prophethood. The meteor shower 


21 Ed. Putman 27 para. 134ff./transl. 243, and 23 para 104ff./transl. 238. 

22 Ibid. 272, -5ff.; for more information on these miracles cf. Text xxv 18. 

23 Ibid. 286, 3ff., especially based on sura 38:11. Ibn ‘Abbas is said to have interpreted this as 
prophesying the victory of Badr (Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil mushkil al-Qur’an 273, u1f.); cf. also 
Tabari, Tafsir 2xx111 130, 5ff. 

24 Ibid. 281, uff. with reference to verses 67:5, 15:16ff., 37:6ff., 72:8f etc.; also earlier 279, 6ff. 
Regarding the ‘legend’ in general cf. Eichler, Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran 30ff.; con- 
cerning criticism in Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ or in the Manichaean treatise attributed to him see 
vol. 11 35 above. 

25 Ibid. 264, 1f. 

26 Cf. Bahgdādī, Usul al-din 182, 10f.; some soothsayers are said to have converted because of 
this. 

27 Tathbit 77, pu. fọ, probably with reference to Jamhara 279, 1ff. Regarding meteor show- 
ers being regarded as omens see p. 18, and vol. 1 117f. above; also Halm, Das Reich des 
Mahdi 76. 

28 Jamhara 269, off. and 265, uff. 

29 Ibid. 274, 5 ff. 

30 Ibid. 270, 10ff. 
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would soon be ousted from its position as the prime example: it had been dis- 
covered that at least the Quranic explanation of the meteor shower, if not the 
meteor shower itself, was mentioned in pre-Islamic poetry.*! 

Who, then, is the author of this document? Surely not Harun; he had people 
writing for him. And Muhammad b. al-Layth was primarily responsible for 
the form; theological advisers were probably involved in composing the train 
of thought. It is tempting to believe them to have been Mutazilites; the text 
breathes their spirit. A Mu‘tazilite, possibly Mu‘ammar, is said to have pre- 
sented it to the basileus.34 We have seen that Asamm defined the prophet’s 
miracle-working in a similar fashion. The praise of God at the beginning of 
the text uses formulae which would sit well with the Muʻtazila:34 God is so 
far removed from all human qualities that not even joy may be attributed to 
him.?5 Polytheism — this presumably refers to the Christian worship of the trin- 
ity — is refuted by the proof of order in creation: only a single God is able to 
manage his house so well.3° This is where we find evidence that the master 
of style Muhammad b. al-Layth3’ may have been involved in composing the 
contents of the letter after all, as he did write a K. al-ihlilaja ftl-itibar3® But the 
‘Book of the myrobalan’, which we have met as a Shi‘ite apocryphon before,?9 
contained the identical teleological argument for the existence of God that 
we come across here; the term most commonly used in this context is (‘tibar 
‘to use (the world) as an instance’.*? Muhammad b. al-Layth might thus have 
been the man to provide the template for this, as well as many other related 


31 Jahiz, Hayawan vı 272, ult. ff; cf. p. 445f. below. For more general information on the topic 
cf. Halimi, Al-minhdj ftshu‘ab al-iman 1 285, ult. ff. 

32 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit 77, 8f. Philosophers had frequently been employed as envoys 
during antiquity (cf. Matthews in: Clover/Humphreys, Later Antiquity 4iff.). 

33 Seevol. 11 460 above. 

34 = Jamhara 253, iff. 

35 Ibid. 307, -4f. 

36 Ibid. 255, 7ff. 

37 _Ibnal-Nadim names him again among the bulagh@ (Fihrist 139, 19). For the vizier Yahya b. 
Khalid he wrote a book on adab (ibid. 134, 18f.) and for Ja‘far b. Yahya a manual on elegant 
handwriting (Iqd Iv 195, 13ff.; this probably refers to his K. al-khatt wa l-qalam; cf. Fihrist 
134, 18). Regarding surviving prose passages penned by him cf. Safwat, Jamhara 183ff. 

38 Ibid. 134, 17. 

39 Vol. 1. 531 and 11 550 above. 

40 For more information see ch. C 6.2 below. 
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apocrypha.*! The epithet al-Faqih reveals that he had more skills than those of 
a secretary.*” 


The text’s dialectic environment can be deduced quite clearly from parts 
of the text itself. It is not possible, we read, that Muhammad should have 
been performing mere magic when he wrought miracles, because if that 
were the case, the miracles performed by Jesus would be disputed, too 
(272, apu. ff.). If his ‘signs’ are mentioned in the Quran, these are no later 
additions, for the Gospel was not altered, either (296, 10ff. and 297, 7ff.). 
Consequently the takhrif is merely wrong interpretation, not actual in- 
terference with the text (309, 1f.). The trinity is refuted using the example 
of the sun: light and rays are parts of the sun, not identical with the sun 
(304, 7ff.). This is the mu‘arada to a well-known Christian analogy, which 
Timothy referred to as well (ed. Putman 8 para. u1/transl. 215). 





The tensions affecting foreign policy as well as the increasing juridification of 
Islamic thought are likely to have prompted Abū Yusuf to recall the special 
provisions, known as shurut al-Umariyya, for those under Muslim protection 
in his K. al-kharaj which he wrote on behalf of Hārūn.43 Abū Yusuf died in 
182/798, one year after the deposition of Constantine v1, but the caliph only 
had the provisions put into practice a whole decade later, 191/806, when the 
ahl al-dhimma were instructed to wear different clothing to the Muslims.*# 
In the meantime Harun had been engaged in intense military conflict with 
Nicephorus 1, who had succeeded the empress Irene in 802.45 He had many 
churches pulled down, first in the border regions, later even in Basra and else- 
where.*® As early as 183/799, at Christmas, he had had a high-ranking member 
of the Quraysh who had converted to Christianity executed in Raqqa; this had 


41 Ibn al-Nadim says that he was mutakallim as well (134, 16). Concerning his Radd ‘ala 
l-zanādiqa see p. 33f. below. 

42 Thus also Chokr, Zandaqa 141. 

43 Kharāj 279ff./transl. Fagnan 195ff. and 213ff.; cf. Ferré in: Islamochristiana 14/1988/93ff- 

44 Tabar 713, 1ff.; Azdi, Ta’rikh al-mawsil 3u, ult. 

45 Cf. Canard, La prise d’'Héraclée in: Byzantion 32/1962/345ff. = Byzance et les musulmans, 
no. XVIII. 

46 EI 111 233 b; Putman, Timothée 1 136ff.; Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques 49. The Christians be- 
lieved that the situation calmed down again due to the intervention of Harin’s per- 
sonal physician Jibril b. Bakhtisha‘ (Mari b. Sulayman, Patriarchengeschichte 63, uff. 
GISMONDI). 
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even been a distant relative.” However, no political reasons are needed to ex- 
plain this case. Earlier, in the time of the Barmakids as in the days of al-Mahdi, 
the pressure had been felt so much, least of all in the higher ranks. The shurut 
‘Umariyya had, after all, been introduced to protect the Muslims rather than to 
discriminate against members of other religions.*® 


It is not possible to look at further details here. Concerning certain anti- 
Christian measures of al-Mansu1’s cf. Fiey in: Chrétiens syriaques 26f.; re- 
garding the situation of Christians under al-Mahdi ibid. 3off. and Moscati 
in: Orientalia 15/1946/167ff. and F. ‘Umar in: Arabica 21/1974/145f. For in- 
formation on the forced conversion of the (presumably Melkite) Tanakh 
in Syria at the time cf. I. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth 
Century 422ff. 





1.2.4 The Relationship with the Shia and the Increasing Strength of the 
Sunnites 

The gaps left in the administration by the persecution of the zanadiqa had to 
be filled with more trustworthy persons. The vizier Ya‘qub b. Dawid hoped to 
find these among the Zaydites: the Shi‘a was not yet altogether discredited. But 
appointing them as officials everywhere did not do much good;! they refused 
to cooperate, and after al-Hād?s accession in 169/786 the revolt of the Hasanid 
Husayn b. ‘Ali broke out in the Hijaz, ending in the massacre of Fakhkh.? al- 
Mahdi had not trusted the other Shi‘ite groups even before this and had a 
police officer make a list of their names.? He particularly disliked the sabb 
al-shaykhayn that had spread among the Rafidites.t Musa al-Kazim was or- 
dered to move from Medina to Baghdad where he was kept under honourable 
arrest for some time, apparently in the house of Rabi‘ b. Yunus. He was only 
released once he promised to keep still. 


47 The Christians understood this as martyrdom and embellished it with a legend (cf. Dick 
in: Muséon 74/1961/109ff.). Theodore Abū Qurra mentions the event as well (cf. Griffith in: 
JAOS 105/1985/57). 

48 Cf., albeit with reference to Syria and Palestine during the Umayyad Era, A. Noth in: Jsar 
9/1987 /29 ff. 
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Jahshiyari, Wuzara’ 158, 15ff.; also Tabari 111 508, 2ff.; Sourdel, Vizirat 106 and 108. 
EI? 11 744f. s. v. Fakhkh and 111 615ff. s. v. Husayn b. Ali. 
See vol. 1 360f. above. 
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See vol. 1 360 above. 
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TB XIII 27, 15; Tabari 111 533, off. They did, however, have a guilty con- 
science (cf. TB 30, 20ff. > Ibn Tulun, al-Shadharat al-dhahabiyya 89, —5ff.). 
Ibn ‘naba’s dating this detention to the time of al-Hadi (‘Umdat al-talib 
196, 13) is probably due to a misunderstanding. Musa is furthermore said 
to have sent a letter of condolence to al-Hadi’s mother Khayzuran when 
he died (Bihar XLVIII 134f. no. 7: dated Thursday 7 Rabi‘ 11 170/6 October 
786). It is possible that he had been to Iraq as a young man; Shaqiq al- 
Balkhi claims to have seen him in Qadisiyya in 149/766 (Bihar XLvII1 80ff. 
no. 103). His later visit did not leave noticeable traces in Shr‘ite tradition. 
[In more detail Kohlberg in £1? vir 645f. and 647 a.] 





The Sunnites were victorious. Ever since Baghdad had been founded, the ca- 
liph had been unable to pass them over, and their numbers increased. Unlike 
the Shi‘ites they came from all corners of the empire. al-Mansur had already 
invited scholars from Damascus, predominantly Qadarites, to Iraq. We know 
that al-Mahdi took at least one of them, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Thabit b. Thawban, 
into his own employment; he entrusted him with the system of appeal courts 
so near to his heart.* Still, the Qadarites were not given entirely free rein, either. 
Those who followed their ideas could appear in a bad light at court;® al-Mahdi 
even summoned a number of Medinan scholars to Baghdad because of this 
accusation.’ At the beginning of his reign he invited Ibn al-Majashin into his 
circle, a Medinan jurist who held a moderate view with regard to the qadar 
problem, and who may have expressed the caliph’s own views in his admoni- 
tions to show reverence to the word of the book, to practise speculative reser- 
vation and to reject all intellectual bickering ( jadal).8 Traditionists were happy 
with him; they thought he would have made a good vizier.? 

Ibn al-Majashin’s career started a trend. An audience or, even better, ap- 
pointment at court was every scholar’s dream; that there was a price to pay 
only became clear later. There was a run on Baghdad; there are detailed records 
of numerous traditionists and jurists from Kufa or Basra moving there. Some 
of these, such as the Kufan Murj?ite Abū Mu‘awiya,!° caused a furore at court 


5 See vol. 1 u8f. above; also p. 129. 
Tabari 111 490, 3f. 
See vol. 11 771ff. above. This event has led Nagel to conclude directly that there must have 
been anti-Qadarite sentiments at al-Mahdi’s court (Rechtleitung 109f.). 

8 In more detail vol. 11 776ff.; also concerning the question of whether the fatwas on which 
these were based originated in Medina or Baghdad. 

9 TH 223, 1. 

10 See vol. 1 248ff. above. 
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with their knowledge or were, maybe not even noticing this themselves, used 
by the caliph for his own ends in religious policy. 

This development had two weighty consequences. Firstly the brain drain 
led to the older centres becoming impoverished and provincialized: by the be- 
ginning of the third/ninth century Basra’s and Kufa’s days were over. Secondly, 
with the scholars leaving their individual environments behind, local differ- 
ences were levelled. It was not worth a Basran’s while to present himself in 
Baghdad as a Qadarite, nor a Kufan’s to claim to be a Murjrite. At times, it may 
not even have been advisable: there was not much sympathy for these attitudes 
in the capital. We have discovered several instances of muhaddithun known in 
their home town as representing a particular movement who, when they ar- 
rived in Baghdad, were not noticed particularly by anyone." The melting pot of 
the capital created orthodoxy. Of course there was now not one opinion only; 
on the contrary, if anything, the competition was increasing. But this was not 
the old opposition between ‘sects’ by means of which people distinguished 
themselves, but a difference of methods: muhaddithin and mutakallimin were 
beginning to jostle for the caliphs’ favour. As the plurality which evolved in 
Baghdad encouraged an internal search for shared norms, for orthodoxy, so 
it confronted the Muslims externally with the question of what would be the 
best way to present Islam. For some decades, kalam was more successful than 
hadith; it appeared more useful and outward looking in that it was more ratio- 
nal. This explains the success of the Mutazila. 


11 ~=— See vol. 1149 and 11 84f. above. 
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Of course, the Mu‘tazila’s success did not happen just like that. For a while it 
even had to be shared with others. al-Mahdi certainly saw the mutakallimun 
as nothing more than watchdogs against heresy. Not one of them was invited 
to court; they had to wait until Hārūn’s reign when during the first decade and 
a half of his caliphate the Barmakids gathered all kinds of scholars around 
themselves. The eschatological spirit had blown over. While Harun was still, 
like his brother al-Hadi before him, apostrophised as the mahdi! his power did 
not need this boost anymore, and Yahya b. Khalid instead sought to show the 
young caliph the wealth of culture surrounding him. This period of intellec- 
tual breadth was immensely stimulating for the theological debate; in addition 
people learned tolerance or, at the very least, good manners. 

The Barmakids were the first to realise what an empire such as the Abbasid 
one owed to itself.!* Ja‘far b. Yahya, the vizier’s son, introducing paper into Iraq? 
had symbolic meaning: communication was everything. In a sense the disputa- 
tiones that took place at court at that time were an attempt at finding a univer- 
sal consensus — private councils, as it were. Subjects were probably set by the 
Barmakids themselves; in fact, it could be imagined that love was one of the 
topics to be discussed in their presence as if they were presiding over a court 
of the Muses.3 The only people excluded from the circle were the ‘heretics’; 
Muhammad b. al-Layth, the vizier’s secretary, wrote a Radd ‘ala l-zanadiqa.* 


1 Cf. e.g. Agh. XIII 142, 12 and Abu l-Atāhiya, Dīwān 674 no. 297 v. 2; further instances in 
Umar, Buhiith 219ff. Regarding the title al-khalifa al-mardi found initially on a few coins 
and surely intended to recall al-rida min al Muhammad cf. Bonner in: JAOS 109/1988/7off.; 
it was used only locally and dropped before long. 

1a Cf. H. Kennedy, The Barmakid revolution in Islamic government, in: Festschrift Avery (= 
Pembroke Papers 1/1990), p. 89-98. 

2 Maarizi, Khitat 1 91, —8f. 

3 This fictional text is found in several places: in Mas‘tdi (Murdj vı 368, 1ff./Iv 236ff. no. 
2565-78), Ibn al-‘Arabi (‘Awdsim 11 86, 3ff.), abbreviated in ‘Abbas al-Qummi, Kund 1 174, 
uff., and frequently excerpts elsewhere; cf. Giffen, Theory of Profane Love 142f., Bell, Love 
Theory 109 and 70 (end) as well as 372. The fictional nature of the text is shown up by the 
fact that the attributions differ frequently (cf. the commentary on text XVII 57, XVIII 23, 
XIX 17 and XXII 167f.). Von Grunebaum has further found that nearly all the views present- 
ed there may also be instanced in ‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf’s Diwan (Kritik und Dichtkunst 72ff.). 
The redactor is unknown. One might think of the poet and theologian al-Nash? al-akbar; 
a characterisation of love of his has been transmitted as well (text xxx1 66), and Mas‘udi 
was rather familiar with his writings. J. Scott Meisami, who has studied the passage in 
great detail (JRAS 1989, p. 252ff.) attempts to bridge the chasm between fact and fiction 
by pointing out the context in Mas‘udi’s text. It is immediately followed by a reference to 
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They offered the Mu‘tazilites protection; thus they were able to reinstate the 
poet Kulthum b. ‘Amr al-‘Attabi in favour after he had been denounced to the 
caliph for his Mu‘tazilite views.5 However, they were not necessarily them- 
selves Mu tazilites; they also protected Christians from attacks. The Mu'tazila 
was not as much at the forefront as it might seem in retrospect. While this was 
when Mu‘ammar came to Baghdad,’ he was still young at the time. The school 
had not yet been able to gain a foothold in Baghdad itself. Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
was in touch with Yahya b. Khalid’s son Fadl,® but the father did not ask him to 
attend the meetings, although it is possible that he had simply not yet come 
to anyone’s notice at that time.’ The highest degree of interest was shown to 
people from Kufa, that being the city where theology was then most advanced. 
The Shi‘ites Hisham b. al-Hakam and the Ibadite ‘Abdallah b. Yazid came from 
Kufa, as did a man who was at least very close indeed to the Mu tazila, and with 
whom we will now pass from the historical to the systematic part. 


1.31  Dirarb. Amr 

Abu ‘Amr Dirar b. ‘Amr al-Ghatafani was a genuine Arab, a member of the 
‘Abdallah (originally ‘Abd al-‘Uzza) b. Ghatafan,! and had apparently trav- 
elled widely. It is likely that he was the very Dirar who brought the teach- 
ings of the ‘Jahmiyya’ to Sanaa in the 150s.” It is certain that towards the 
end of his life he went on another journey to the Jazira where he fell ill with 


the love affair between the Barmakid Ja‘far b. Yahya and ‘Abbasa, Hārūn al-Rashid’s sister: the 
downfall of the vizier's family is thus part of the overall topic ‘love’. 
4 Ibnal-Nadim, Fihrist 134, 17; concerning him see p. 25 above. It does seem that he also refuted 
the alchemists, although they were regarded as necessary. Consequently Razi later wrote 
against him (Biruni, Fihrist kutub al-Razi 17, no. 172; Mohaghegh, Failasuf-i Raiy 123f.). 
Jahshiyari, Wuzara’ 233, 8ff.; concerning him cf. p. 108ff. below. 
Michael Syrus, Chronik 111 1.10. Also Sourdel, Vizirat 1 179f. 
Ya‘qubi, Mushakala 25, —4f.; also p. 28 above. 
See p. u6f. below. 


oO AN DUH 


When Ibn al-‘Arabi lists eight Mu‘tazilites among the participants, including Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir (Awdsim 11 84, 8ff.), this is clearly his interpretation of the ‘symposium’ on love; his 
considering the Shi‘ite Abū Malik al-Hadrami to be a Kharijite is rather a giveaway (see vol. 1 
40of. above). 


1 Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 249, 1ff.; Iqd vı 437, ult. ff. 
2 Under the governor Yazid b. Mansitr (i.e. a son of the caliph) who administered the province 
of Yemen between 153 and 159 (Razi, Ta’rikh San @ 393, ult. f.). 
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furunculosis (damamil) and died of it at the age of around 70.3 If it is true that 
he met Wasil b. ‘Ata’, as Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar claims,* he would presumably have 
been to Basra in his youth. The encounter is not impossible, as the Ghatafan 
had settled both in that city and in Kufa,> and later he may have taught there 
for a time before Asamm took over the Mu tazilite academy; probably after 
170, when he went to Baghdad. Abu |-Hudhayl remembers from his youth how 
Dirar came to Basra;’ this is likely to have been during the years between 160 
and 170. Safadi’s dating his death to around 2308 is certainly too late. The span 
of his life would seem to have been between 110/728 and 180/796. This would 
make him, together with Hisham al-Hakam, one of the older members of the 
Barmakid circle. 

We must be careful not to confuse him with other people of the same name. 
Adab texts frequently mention a certain Dirar b. ‘Amr b. Malik al-Dabbi, whose 
place is in the Jahiliyya, and who was killed during the battle of Qurnatayn.? 
Traditionists, on the other hand, name one Dirar b. ‘Amr al-Malati who studied 
in Basra under Hasan al-Basri and Yazid al-Raqashi, and was thus only a decade 
or two older than our theologian.’ No hadiths were transmitted from him, 


3 Thus according to qd, loc. cit.; Ibn Hazm, op. cit., and above all Hayawan tv 137, 3ff., 
where it is described in the greatest detail, have tisūn instead of sab‘m. The furuncle of 
which he died was unknown in Iraq outside of the Jazira; it must have been a peculiar 
type. The Arabic translator of Dioscorides translates Gr. 5081yv, meaning ‘small blood boil’, 
as dummal (Materia Medica 111 83 = vol. 11 100, 1 WELLMANN/Ar. 279, -5 DUBLER. I am 
grateful to M. Ullmann for this information.). 

Fadl 163, —4 > Ibn Abi l-Hadīd, ShNB vi 273m 10f.; also Baghdadi, Farq 16, 7f./22, 4. 

5 Ibn Durayd, Ishtiqdq 276, 2ff. Abū ‘Ubayda from Basra wrote a K. ma‘athir Ghatafan (Ibn 
al-Nadim, Fihrist 59, apu.). 

6 Thus according to the admittedly isolated and slightly problematic reference in Malati, 
Tanbih 31, off./39, 3ff.; for more information on the subject see vol. 11 449f. above. Aba 
1-Mu‘in al-Nasafi gives him the actual nisba al-Basri (Tabsirat al-adilla 1 51,10). 

7 Text xv 29, f. 

Waft xv1 365, 3f. 
Concerning him see Kister in: Arabica 15/1968/156ff. and the information I have presented 
in: Der Islam 44/1968/5. 

10 Concerning him and his son ‘Abdallah b. Dirar cf. Mizan no. 3952 and 4391. Traditions 
from him are found in Ibn al-Mubarak, Jihdd 144 no. 178; Asad b. Misa, Zuhd 78 no. 70; Ibn 
Abi |-Dunya, Mawt 45 no. 70 KINBERG; Suyuti, La‘ali 11 135, 13ff.; 399, —4ff; 457, 4ff. Their 
subject matter shows that identifying him with the Mu'tazilite is out of the question. In 
Passion 7111 223, n. 10/111 211, n. 265, this is Massignon’s only basis for his claim that the 
Dirariyya were pupils of Yazid al-Raqashi. 
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and he was not a supporter of the genre.!! He was a qadi, probably based in 
Kufa. While later jurists did not take any notice of him, he wrote a treatise on 
the Friday prayer, and probably another one on the will! He was acquainted 
with Abū Yusuf who is reported to have rebuked him on the occasion of the 
Feast of the Sacrifice because he started slaughtering before the prayer for the 
occasion had been recited. The answer put in his mouth shows that he still had 
people’s sympathies later; compared to the chief gadi who was entirely loyal to 
the state, he appears to be a critic of the authorities.“ Another colleague, how- 
ever, Sa‘id al-Jumahi, who was qadi on the east bank in Baghdad for some time 
before his death in 174/790,” declared him an outlaw because he was allegedly 
a ‘heretic’. This did not lead to anything, for at the time Dirar already associated 
with the Barmakids. 


The event took place between 170/786 and 174/790; for details cf. Der Islam 
44/1968/6f. I adhere to this date even against the opinion of Madelung, 
Qasim 40. Fasawi 1 165, —6f. confirms that Jumahi died in 174 and not as 
late as 194/196 as Madelung, based on Waki‘, assumes. The claim that he 
was a judge for 17 years has been calculated using the information that 
he was appointed to his first position in 157 (Waki 111 264, apu. f.; which 
reads wulliya instead of wulida). For the rest, traditions about him are 
defective. Some of the difficulties highlighted by Madelung remain; in- 
deed, some new ones arise. Khalifa b. Khaiyat’s list of gadis (Ta’rikh 750, 
3ff.) conveys the impression that he died after Abū Yusuf but still during 
Harun al-Rashid’s caliphate, i.e. between 182/798 and 193/809. His first 
appointment in 157 would still have been during Mansur’s reign; Waki‘ 
on the other hand, tells us that it was al-Hadi who first made him qadi, 
i.e. more than a decade later, 169/785 or 170/786 (cf. 111 264, —5, where 
the correct reading would seem to be Musa <b.> al-Mahdi). 162/779 he 
was vice-governor in Mecca (Fasawi I 150, uf.), 173/789 gadi in Jurjan 
(if Madelung’s conjecture on the passage in Sahmi's Ta’rikh Jurjan 173, 
ult. f. is correct). Indeed, we must ask ourselves whether Jumahi was in 





Baghdad during the assumed time at all. 


11 = Mizan 11 23, 5ff,; also p. 55f. below. 

12 Mizan no. 3953. 

13 Catalogue of Works xv, no. 53-54. The title of the K. al-khardit alludes to the bags in 
which the qadi kept his files; we do not, however, know anything of the contents of the 
text. 

14 = Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 245, 6ff.; Fihrist 214, pu. ff. 

15 Cf. Salih al-‘Ali in: MMT 18/1969 /192f. 
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The reason for his verdict was allegedly that Dirar had left the ques- 
tion of whether paradise and hell had already been created unanswered 
(Ibn Rajab, Ahwal al-qubur 143, 12ff.; Dhahabi, Siyar x 545, 6f.; cf. p. 57 
below). Still, there is also some confusion in the tradition here. While 
Ibn Rajab refers to Ibn Hanbal in his description, elsewhere we read that 
according to the latter’s autobiographical account, he was a witness to 
the event himself (Mizan no. 3953); this, if our chronology is correct, is 
well-nigh impossible. Besides, in a parallel passage in the Siyar (X 545, 
-6ff.) Dhahabi speaks only of anonymous witnesses. In a further account, 
quoted above, he transmits from a certain Hanbal whom we are unable 
to identify (545, 5ff.). Chronology is once again the obstacle to assum- 
ing that this might have been Ibn Hanbal’s nephew Hanbal b. Ishaq; he 
died only in 273/886. We furthermore read in this passage that Dirar was 
beaten up by the ashab al-hadith and had to stay in hiding until his death 
(545, 6f.). The author of the report is said to have visited Dirar in Baghdad 
after he had had a stroke. This, again, disagrees with Jahiz’ information 
according to which Dirar did not die of a stroke but of furunculosis. — For 
Dirar the zindiq see also Darimi, Radd ‘ala Bishr al-Marisi 193, 7ff./548, 11. 





1.3.1.1 Dirar’s Role as a Theologian. His Works 

There was some amazement at the fact that a Mu‘tazilite should come from 
Kufa.! In actual fact it is unlikely that Dirar would have had any closer contact 
with the Mu ‘tazilite community, the majority of whom were at that time based 
in Basra. We do not know if Wasil’s envoy Hasan b. Dhakwan had succeeded 
in founding a circle in Kufa that would survive into the next generation; there 
are no traces of one.” Dirar appears to have thought highly of Wasil.? Above 
all he believed in the manzila bayna |-manzilatayn; he even wrote a book 
on the subject,* but as Ka‘bi pointed out, this is not enough to make him a 
Muʻtazilite.5 In many of his views Dirar was something of a Jahmite; in Kufa a 
more obvious association. He belongs in Abū Hanifa’s circle; his Jahmite ideas 


1 Jamhara, and qd, op. cit. Dirar has the nisba al-Kūfi, e.g. in Ibn Hazm, Fisal111 22,17, and Abu 
Ya‘la, Mutamad 101, 9. 

2 See vol. 11 358f. above. 

3 He communicated two verses about Wasil’s luthgha to the grammarian Qutrub, which are 
clearly intended to be positive (Jahiz, Bayan 1 21, pu. ff.; anonymously also Mubarrad, Kamil 
923, pu. f.). 

4 Catalogue of Works no. 17. 

5 Magalat 75, 4f.; Mufid, Awa’il al-maqalat 6, 3ff./transl. Sourdel 252. 
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were simply very close to the Mu‘tazila, and in some areas he distanced him- 
self clearly from Jahm. The only reason why the Mu‘tazila did not want to have 
anything to do with him later is that he did not agree with the Qadarite tradi- 
tion that originated in Basra. Abū l-Hudhayl and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir excom- 
municated him for this reason. Later systematists did not really know whether 
they should continue to count him among the Mutazilites against the verdict 
of that school, or classify him as the head of an independent Dirariyya. The lat- 
ter would be justified as generations of theologians who were not members of 
the Mu‘tazila would draw on not only his attitude towards qadar but also his 
ontology, about which more below. 


Some of Dirar’s pupils, especially Abū Zufar, continued to be considered 
Muttazilites (see p. 66 below), proving that Dirar did originally not distance 
himself from the Mu‘tazila and was probably regarded as a Mu‘tazilite by 
his contemporaries in Iraq. Ibn al-Nadim spoke of concerns about him 
within his school, but counts him among the individualists and ‘inno- 
vators’ among the Muttazilites (Fihrist 214, 1f. and apu. ff.). The earlier 
pseudo-Nashi, i.e. probably Ja‘far b. Harb, used the same approach in his 
Usul al-nihal (55, 14f.). Nawbakhti who, after all, was an insider, counted 
Dirar among the usul al-Mutazila, the church fathers, as it were (Firaq 
al-Shia 1u, pu. f.). It is not surprising that outsiders should have come to 
this conclusion; e.g. Malati (Tanbih 31, 6ff./38, ult. ff.), Qummi (Maqalat 
12, 4), Mufid (see n. 5 above); Pazdawi (Usul al-din 12, 1); Dhahabi (Mizan 
no. 3953). In his polemical texts Ibn al-Réwandi assumed Dirar’s associa- 
tion with the school; Khaiyat dismissed it, as did his pupil Ka‘bi after him, 
referring to Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s verses (Text XVII 5; cf. also his reaction 
text XXII 227, g) to this end. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s attitude was, of course, 
just as dismissive (Fadl 391, 13f.). The Mu‘tazilite Maqdisi (v 146, 6) classi- 
fied the Dirariyya as a separate group, as did Khwarizmi (Mafatih al-‘ulum 
20, 4), Pazdawi (Usul 241, 15 and 242, 4; as opposed to 12, 1), Baghdadi 
(Farq 201, uff./213, ult. ff.), Shahrastani (63, 6ff./142, 1ff.) and Ibn Taymiyya 
(Furqan bayna l-haqq wal-batil, in: Majmwat fatāwā x111 99, —4ff.). Cf. also 





Der Islam 44/1968 /10f. 


It cannot have been easy to ignore Dirar. He was much ‘in demand}¢ and his 
intellectual legacy was formidable. He enjoyed ‘advancing arguments and en- 
lightening concerns,” and left more writings than any theologian before or 


6 Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 249, 3. 
7 According to his own phrase in Tqd vi 219, 2. 
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after him until the time of the early scholastics Jubba’i and Ka‘bi. In his treatis- 
es against ‘free thinkers’ and ‘heretics’ he probably allowed himself to be used 
by the state, but he also wrote for the common people, for all ‘responsible 
Muslims’ who were able to use their reason.? During the last years of his life 
he associated with the best society, but he also wrote to (or about?) the Sufis, 
whoever they might have been at that time,!° and he married his daughter to 
a member of the Bani Aslam whom the class-conscious Ghatafan considered 
uncouth louts (‘“/)." In the Barmakid circle he came across the résh galutha 
and the chief mobad;!* this may have given him the idea to write his ten-chap- 
ter text against members of foreign religions (ahl al-milal).!3 He discovered 
particular adversaries in the Christians; the Christian theologian ‘Ammar 
al-Basri took notice of him. He polemicised against the ‘sectarians’ (ahl al- 
ahwa),}® against Murji‘ites,!” Kharijites,® and extreme Shiites of all kinds;!9 he 
did not even spare the Jahmites.?° On the other hand he spared his Mu‘tazilite 
brethren, clearly feeling some solidarity with them after all. Remarkably he 
even reflected on his own craft, in a K. ddab al-mutakallimun which may have 
treated, like later writings on adab al-jadal, the etiquette of the disputatio.”! 
In his writings we observe for the first time the ideas of antiquity meeting 
those of Islam. He composed works on the Quran, a K. tafsir al-Quran and a 
K. ta’wil al-Qur‘an which may have been identical and probably did not contain 
a complete commentary but only dealt with controversial issues.?? But he also 


Catalogue of Works xv, no. 35-38; cf. also text 36. 
Ibid. no. 27. 

10 Ibid. no. 34. Was he discussing martyrdom here? He did in fact regard it more positively 
than most later Mu‘tazilites; in his view martyrs acted out of genuine enthusiasm, not 
only because of a sense of duty and perseverance (cf. text XVII 55). 

11 Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 249, 2f.; concerning the relation between Ghatafan and Aslam cf. Ibn 
Durayd, Ishtiqāq 285, 3f. 

12 Kashshī 259, 4f. 

13 Catalogue of Works no. 39. 

14 Ibid. no. 40. 

15 See p. 40 and 238 below; also p. 297. 

16 Catalogue of Works no. 28. 

17 Ibid. no. 18, 20, 31. 

18 Ibid. no. 30-32. 

19 Ibid. no. 33 and 24-25. 

20 Ibid. no. 19. 

21 Ibid. no. 51. Regarding adab al-jadal cf. L. Miller, Islamic Disputation Theory (PhD thesis, 
Princeton 1984), p. 46ff. and 141f,; also ch. C 8.2.2.2 below. 

22 Ibid. no. 46-47. Dāwūdī lists Dirar among the Quranic commentators (Tabaqat 1 216 no. 
212). However, he quotes only the article published in Dhahabi’s Mizan, which does not 
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studied Aristotle and composed a refutation of the latter’s views on ‘substanc- 
es and accidents’.?3 He probably took a bit too much upon himself, for what 
we discover about his ontology does not seem to allow the conclusion that he 
would have understood much of Aristotle. He speaks of ‘accidents’ in his own 
system, but uses the word quite differently from Aristotle. If we did not have 
the title of the book, we could not even be sure that the word ‘arad which he 
uses, and which would later undoubtedly mean ‘accident’, was already known 
with that meaning at the time. Still, we do already find it in Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah al-Mugaffa’s translation of the Categories** and in Sibawayh.?5 


1.3.1.2 His Ontology 

Dirar’s knowledge of Aristotle may have been based on the Categories only, 
and the philosopher was certainly not a starting point for him. Dirar talks of 
accidents presumably because the Shi‘ites in Kufa constantly talked of bodies. 
In the Shi'a this is linked to anthropomorphism, of which he did not approve. 
He composed two texts against the mushabbiha,! and also debated with them; 
interestingly one of these debates was reported by Asamm, a Basran member 
of the same school. It shows how coarse the Kufan ideas could be — and how far 
they could be distorted in Basra: the Kufan, a scholar, he says, was persuaded 
by Dirar to claim that it was possible to meet God in the street.* Dirar’s opin- 
ion, on the other hand, was a strictly apophatic theology. God’s qualities only 
appear to have positive meaning: ‘God is knowing’ means in fact ‘he is not un- 
knowing’, etc.3 These are the kind of names used in the Quran; we must not 
understand them in analogy to names used on earth. Dirar composed a sepa- 
rate text on this subject;+ the Nestorian ‘Ammar al-Basri discussed his theory a 
generation later.5 


even mention a tafsir. There is a lacuna in the Ms in this place; it is likely that the two 
titles from the Fihrist which Dawtdi used extensively, were supposed to be entered there. 
23 Ibid. no. 8. 
24 u, 6ff. DANISHPAZHUH (several times). 
25  Ch.5,1 8. For general information on the term cf. F. Rahman in Elran 11 271ff. 


1 Catalogue of Works no. 2-3, if the two titles do not refer to the same work. Also in K. al- 
tawhid (no. 1). 

Text XV 25. 

Text 23-24. 

Catalogue of Works no. 4. 
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Mas@il 154, ult. ff. 
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It seems that Dirar accepted every Quranic statement concerning God 
with this reservation; this might have prompted Abū l-Hudhay!l to criticise 
him for his views on divine wrath (cf. Catalogue of works xv, Refutations 
a1). Wrath, as the opposite of pleasure, was one of the divine attributes 
earliest addressed by theological speculation (see ch. D 1.3 below). Text 
24 especially emphasises ‘hearing’ and ‘seeing’ probably merely because 
the doxographer presumed the later distinction between attributes of es- 
sence and attributes of act. 





God is not a body, and earthly things only to some limited degree. They certain- 
ly do not have their own effective force; Dirar criticised not only Aristotle but 
also the ashab al-taba’i, the alchemists and natural philosophers who worked 
with the assumption of elementary qualities, and ascribed an independent 
‘nature’ to things.® There are, of course, bodies: we perceive them with our 
senses. But this sensualist axiom, which had still been sufficient for Asamm 
in Basra, was not differentiated enough for Dirar. After all, what we perceive is 
not the body itself but only its properties, and these properties are accidents. 
They constitute the body; there is nothing besides them. Thus the body is ul- 
timately a bundle of accidents;’ the term ‘parts’ (abGd) may also be used.® 
The latter term was easily misunderstood once the Mu‘tazila, under Basran 
influence, turned to atomism; that is not what is meant here.? While the ac- 
cidents, just like the atoms, are only ‘contiguous’? and do not mix,” they do 
not themselves have anything like a shape; they are clearly only impressions 
one receives of a body. 

Consequently they have no existence of their own; they only exist within 
the body. They only ever ‘enter into existence united’;!? by being joined togeth- 
er they begin to exist and establish a body in this way.! If they were able to 
exist on their own, there would be colour as such, without connection to a co- 
loured body;!* but such a thing has never been seen. Of course, it is important 


Catalogue of works no. 9. Concerning the ashab al-taba’i‘ see vol. 11 44f. above. 
Text 1, a; 3, b; 9, and in numerous secondary sources (cf. the commentary on Text 2). 
Text 1, d, m-n; 2, a; 8, b. But cf. Text 18; for more information see p. 4of. below. 
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Text 3, a-b. The information in Nazwani, al-Jawhar al-muqtaşir 64, apu., according to 
which Dirar — like Mu‘ammar - believed in six-sided atoms, is isolated and presumably 
due to a misunderstanding. 

10 ‘Text 2, a; 3, d. This term may have been adopted from Abt |-Hudhayl’s atomism. 

11 Text 3, e. 

12 Text 1, f. 

13 Text 1, a-b, e-g. 

14 Textı,h. 
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to distinguish: only those accidents or properties are constitutive of a body 
without which it could not exist.!5 Besides these there are others which join it 
at a secondary level; they find the existing body and it goes on to carry them.!6 
Dirar appears to have said of these that they ‘inhere in the body!” while it 
could be said of the primary accidents that they ‘transform’ into the body.!® 
The latter frequently occur in pairs of opposites: cold and warm, moist and dry, 
rough or smooth surface, heavy and light, animate and inanimate. One of the 
two parts of these pairs is always present in a body, and it can be exchanged 
for the other.!9 Still, this interplay of opposites is merely a convenient means 
of demonstrating how change takes place; it is not essential for the consti- 
tution of a body. Instead of ‘heaviness’ and ‘lightness’ one could say ‘weight’, 
instead of ‘warmth and cold’, temperature, etc.2° Furthermore there are fun- 
damental conditions of the body which occur in more than two variants: co- 
lours, or flavours.”! Others Dirar appears to have simplified from the start: e.g. 
‘health’ (sihha), which he may have understood generally as the functioning of 
a body — although he might then have said: health and illness, functioning and 
failing.?? In addition we know pairs of opposites that are by no means indis- 
pensable, e.g. knowing and ignorance, which may both be absent without the 
respective body being damaged in its essence.?3 

Dirar called only the primary accidents ‘parts’;?4 ‘arad is not synonymous 
with ba‘. At least ten of these must join together for a body to be formed.?5 
They determine its appearance. If half of them are exchanged, ie. if it is not 


15 Text 1, c. 

16 Text8, a; also Baghdadi, Usiil al-din 46, ult. f. 

17 ~~ Cf. Text 1, b with commentary. 

18 This is probably how Text 7, a, ought to be interpreted. Hajūrī’s addition after Ka‘bi (cf. 
the commentary) does not tell me anything. Dirar’s pupil Hafs al-Fard proposed an ex- 
planation, which Ash‘ari quotes in detail (Text xv 49), but it does not really add anything 
beyond stating that it is all due to God’s omnipotence. 

19 ~=— Text 1, cand m. 

20 Dirar has only the former example (1, c; 2, a). 

21 Text 1, C; 2, a; 3, a. 

22 Text 1, c. The passage is isolated and in addition burdened with a philosophical crux (cf. 
the commentary). In comparison to ‘health; ‘functioning’ has the advantage of being ap- 
plicable to all bodies. One need not take exception to Dirar making the transition to living 
things with this ‘accident’; he does not see a difference in principle (see below). But seeing 
as he listed ‘life and death’, i.e. animate and inanimate, as fundamental accidents, it does 
make one wonder why ‘health’ should still be necessary here. 

23 ~=Texti,d. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Text 3, c. 
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warm any more but cold, not moist but dry, not red but black etc., then it is 
not the same any more.”° If one of these fundamental constituents is taken 
away from the body, it, and the other accidents, will cease to exist.2” But as 
long as they form a body together with it, they can continue to exist. This is not 
inevitable; as we have seen, it is possible to replace them with their opposites. 
But they principally have an excess of life force compared to the secondary 
accidents, as the latter only ever exist for a moment.?8 Thus contrary to appear- 
ances pain, or the capacity to act, which are named as instances of secondary 
accidents,”° do not have continuity. 

We do not know to what extent and in what detail Dirar thought this 
through. The few surviving doxographical summaries leave out much, and are 
not always clear in what they do state. There is, for instance, the problem of 
movement. It does not seem as though Dirar saw movement or rest as fun- 
damental accidents of every body; rather, movement occurs when one of the 
fundamental accidents is exchanged and movement enters the body, causing 
it to move altogether.*° It is not quite clear how we should imagine this. Does 
Dirar believe that there is something like moving weight, e.g. when falling? Or 
does movement enter a previously dead body together with animation? The 
process is possible the other way around, too: rest is imparted to a body when 
an accident is exchanged*! — maybe in the way that a previously warm body 
cools down and solidifies. We could ask in all seriousness whether movement 
was indeed an accident in Dirar’s view. The text which answers this in the af- 
firmative is probably correct, but it would probably be a secondary accident 
that inheres in the finished body.32 


Further difficulties of interpretation are due to the fact that comparisons 
were made with other, later, systems. Abū |-Hudhayl, whose atoms like 
Dirar’s ‘parts’ had no separate existence, abstracted besides them the ac- 
cident ‘composition’ (ta’lif) or ‘unitedness’ (ijtima‘) from the concrete en- 
tity, which is necessary for the atoms to form a unit (see p. 241f. below). 


26 = Text 1, o—p. 
27 Text1, m-n; also k-l. 
28 Text 8 with commentary. 


29 Textı, d. 
30 Texti, q. 
31  TIbid„r. 


32 Text 2, c. Here we read that movement starts with the body, takes place on the body. But 
we must not push it; the text is based on a foreign model (cf. the commentary). It is actu- 
ally more important that movement is interpreted as action (i?) here and not (as all the 
primary accidents are) as a property. 
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This gave rise to the question whether Dirar, who was talking of accidents 
anyway, did not count this accident among the fundamental components 
of a body. The question probably needs to be put differently, as Dirar’s fun- 
damental ‘accidents’ were not actually accidents in Abū l-Hudhayl’s sense. 
The answers are correspondingly spiritless: it was possible in Dirar’s sys- 
tem, but not those of his followers (Text 2, d-e); later developments with 
which people were more familiar could not be interpreted according to 
Abū |-Hudhayl’s model, but the problem had to be left open in the case of 
Dirar. Presumably in his system ta’lif was already covered by sihha. 
Perspective shifted even more when Nazzam, who recognised no acci- 
dent besides movement and regarded all properties as ‘bodies’, attempted 
to push his opponents onto Dirar’s position (more details p. 393ff. below). 
As they did not accept his view that qualities were always latent with- 
in things (kumiun), he claimed that they maintained that there was no 
sweetness in honey, and no bitterness in aloe, and, generalising this in 
one fell swoop, came to the conclusion that there could consequently not 
be oil in an olive or a sesame seed (Text xx1I 49 b-c). He was well aware 
that he thus dispensed with the distinction between substances (such as 
oil) and accidents (sweetness and bitterness), but from his point of view 
it did not make any difference. Still, even the basic premise was wrong; 
according to Dirar sweetness, a flavour, was contained in honey from the 
outset. Ibn Hazm saw quite clearly that both parties were going too far 
at the time (Text xv 5, b), but made the same mistake in another place 
in order to finish quickly with Dirar (Text 6). He appears to be relying on 
Jahiz’ K. al-hayawan, which states that Nazzam accused the Dirarites of 
holding the view that the whiteness of snow only appeared when one 
looked at it. This led him to conclude that it must have been Dirar’s opin- 
ion that the sweetness of honey only appeared when one tasted it. It is 
easy to recognise that Nazzam was deliberately drawing false conclusions 
and twisting Dirar’s concepts in order to present the absurd results as 
his (Text xv 6 with commentary); we may assume that Ibn Hazm knew 
Jahiz K. al-hayawan where these arguments were collected. Zurqan was 
surely correct in stating that Dirar had no trouble assuming that there 
was oil in an olive (Text 4, a-b). It was only thanks to the polemic discus- 
sion that a later Christian author had the idea to attribute the concept 
that a body consists of joined accidents to the ‘sophists’ (Israel of Kaskar 
[?], Risala ft tathbit wahdaniyyat al-bari 13, 1f. = para. 38 HOLMBERG). 
Democritus had already had conclusions recalling those of Nazzam and 
Ibn Hazm attributed to him with regard to his doctrine of sensory per- 
ception (Sextus Empiricus, Ady. Log. 1 135 = frag. B 9 DIELS-KRANZ). 
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We do have to ask whether Dirar was at all interested in the problem 
yet. The ‘accidentalists’ who criticised Nazzam might have included 
some pupils of his. Of course, Nazzam did not invent the core dogmas of 
his system: they are older. Thus he may have been correct when he said 
that Dirar did not consider the idea of kumūn to be compatible with the 
dogma of oneness (Text XXII 50, a-b). At the very least this demonstrates 
a fundamental difference: according to Dirar’s view the ‘parts’ did not join 
of their own accord but were joined by God. Ash‘ari’s main treatise on the 
subject reveals this in one single place (Text xv 1, q; emphasised specifi- 
cally in Hafs al-Fard, Text xv 49). It is possible for a human to create a 
primary accident, e.g. the length, width and depth of a physical object he 
creates (Text 7, c),?3 but in both cases the qualities do not really emerge 
from the depths, as it were; they are created anew and confirm the agency 
of the person who created them. From the way Nazzam — and possibly 
others before him — justified kumūn, on the other hand, an ‘accidental- 
ist’ might have gained the impression that nature was taking the place of 
God (see p. 74 and 398f. below). While this conclusion was not entirely 
justified (see p. 363, 370 and 397f. below), there could be no doubt that 
the approach was quite different. 





1.31.21 The Connection with Antiquity 

Dirar’s rejection of the concept of nature is significant when we look for the 
antique models that inspired his ideas. Systems influenced by Aristotle could 
not function without ptoats and obcia. However, the fundamental question is to 
what degree Dirar was concerned with these historical references. If he was fa- 
miliar with Ibn al-Mugaffa‘s adaptation of the Categories, he may have agreed 
with its definition of accident as ‘the property of everything possessed of prop- 
erties’, as well as with the statement that the relation between substance (‘ayn) 
and accident is the same as that between the whole and the part.! Muhammad 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ used both bag and juz’ to denote ‘part’; it seems that Dirar also 
employed both terms.” It remains, however, most doubtful that the ten parts 
that constitute a body in his system were inspired by Aristotle’s ten categories, 


33 The analogy is probably with a cabinet maker manufacturing a box. Hafs al-Fard seems to 
have expressed concerns in this context (Text xv 49, e). 


1 Mantiq, ed. Danishpazhith, u, 6f. and of. 
2 Cf. juz’ in Mantiq u, 14f. and Dirār, Text 3, a, as well as the title at Catalogue of 
Works no. 7. 
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as Tritton once assumed.’ A passage from John Philoponus on Hepi yeveoews 
xai pIopåç comes closer: If we assume that ten parts (uépy) of warm and cold, 
dry and moist impart to the honey its full sweetness, then the latter would be 
diminished in its etSo¢ if half of these parts were taken away.‘ Still, the question 
remains to what degree this parallel will hold. 

Aristotle’s De generatione et corruptione became known among the Arabs 
early on. We will have to bid farewell to the idea that Ibn Bakkush’s translation 
dates back to the 2nd/8th century;> Abu Ishag Ibrahim b. Bakkush al-‘Ashshari 
was in fact a physician working at the ‘Adudi hospital in Baghdad in the second 
half of the tenth century.® It is unlikely that John Philoponus’ commentary, 
which was transmitted into the Islamic era,’ was available in Arabic during 
Dirar’s lifetime either. But scholarly tradition had always worked with the 
text; the existence of an old translation complete with commentary (that by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias?) is confirmed in the Kitab al-Tasrif in the Corpus 
Jabirianum5 There is also a Syriac version of John Philoponus’ work, which 
is the basis of the later Arabic one.9 Consequently Dirar might have been in- 
formed of something the Christian commentator stated there. It must, how- 
ever, be taken into account that the passage referred to is rather isolated within 
the entire text: this is the only instance of Philoponus speaking of a quantita- 
tive relation, and he does so with reference to the process of mixing; the prob- 
lem is thus not the same.!° Finally, the number ten is not the actual system 
here but merely an example; the Pythagoreans had already distinguished it 
specifically. 

All the same, it may be worthwhile to pursue this track further. With his 
theory of mixture, which he supports more generally elsewhere, Philoponus 


Muslim Theology 69. 
In De gen. et corr. 170, 12ff. VITELLI; transl. in Sambursky, Physikal. Weltbild der Antike 429 
and earlier. 
5 Thus Ch. Hein, Definition und Einteilung der Philosophie 290 after Sezgin, GAS 4/313. The 
translation is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 3u, 17; cf. Peters Aristoteles Arabus 37. 
6 Thus Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften 73f. after Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. Ibn Bakkūsh 
also edited the Sophistikai Elenchai, based on the translation by Ibn Na‘ima, a collaborator 
of al-Kindi’s (Fihrist 310. 10f.; cf. Peters 23f. and Dictionnaire des Philosophes Antiques 1 527). 
This chronology would, however, make Ibn Bakktish a contemporary of Ibn al-Nadim’s, in 
which case it is a little surprising that the latter made only rather vague comments (wa- 
dhukira anna Ibn Bakkush naqalahi). 
Fihrist 3n, 20; cf. Peters 38. 
Ras@il, ed. Kraus, 394, 4ff. and 396, 10ff.; also Kraus, Jabir 11 322. Cf. also p. 221f. below. 
Fihrist, ibid. 
10 Cf. R. B. Todd in: Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte 24/1980/166. 
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stands in the neo-Platonic tradition." This is the same environment from which 
he draws the thought that individually existing things are a bundle (cvvdpouy) 
of qualities. His contemporary Simplicius held the same view, as did Porphyry 
and Proclus; it had also been Plato’s premise in his Timaios.!* When Philoponus 
speaks of the standard properties of things, he lists similar phenomena to 
Dirar’s ‘accidents’: hardness, softness, roughness, dryness, moistness, warmth, 
cold.! That these abstract concepts revert into physicality was less of a head- 
ache during Antiquity than it is for us; Plato assumes quite freely that triangles 
constitute sensory qualities, and that, conversely, materiality may be reduced 
to dimensionality.'+ Consequently there were attempts at linking Dirar to the 
neo-Platonic tradition: to a concrete esse est percipi. Material objects are only 
qualities we perceive; God causes these qualities to join together and thus cre- 
ates matter. This would place him closest to Gregory of Nyssa, who, however, 
added an idealistic twist to the theory: qualities (norótnteç) out of which the 
bodies (cwpota) develop are ideas which should be imagined as dwelling with- 
in the spirit of God. 


R. Sorabji pointed out this kinship in his book Time, Creation and the 
Continuum (esp. p. 290f. and 295f.); F. Zimmermann brought the passage 
from Dirar to his attention. He has recently studied the model further in 
Matter, Space and Motion (London 1988) where he also discusses ‘bundle 
theories’ of the present day (p. 44ff.: Bodies as bundles of properties). He 
makes the important connection with Job of Edessa who thought along 
similar lines (p. 56); he was only one generation younger than Dirar, but 
not influenced by him (see p. 361f. and 394 below). In Didaskalikos, a sum- 
mary of Plato’s philosophy dating from late Antiquity whose authorship 
is not certain, we find a synopsis of such a bundle theory which includes 
the distinction between primary and secondary sensibilia, which corre- 
spond to the fixed qualities (mot6tyte¢) and the fleeting accidents (xaté 
avpBebyx0¢) (p. 49; also Lloyd, op. cit. 61); this recalls Dirar’s distinction 
between primary and secondary accidents. Epicurus had already con- 
trasted ovpßeßnyxóta, enduring accidents, and cupntwpata, which only 





occur occasionally (C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus 301). 


11 Ibid. 15 ff. 

12 Tim. 49-50; also A. T. Lloyd in: Phronesis 1/1955-6/58ff. and 148ff,, esp. 62 and 158f. 

13 Simplicius, De coelo 89, 16 HEIBERG. 

14 Happ, Hyle n4ff. The parallel is not, of course, in the actual subject, but rather in the way 
of thinking. 
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1.3.1.3 The Image of Man 

Dirar followed his own path, as may best be seen in his image of man in which 
he looked to the model described above: humans are constructed out of ‘ac- 
cidents’ which make up their body. Namely, one can feel their warmth, see the 
colour of their skin, smell them, and taste them, but they have no soul.! Thus 
Dirar arrived at the same conclusion as Asamm, while distancing himself from 
Hisham b. al-Hakam.? 

However, a human is not only body; he also acts. The precondition for this 
is the accident ‘living’. But as if that were not enough, the idea that there was 
a separate capacity to act grew increasingly familiar, giving rise to the ques- 
tion of whether it was a primary or a secondary accident; the sources do not 
provide a clear answer. It does seem, however, that in Dirar’s view the capacity 
to act had permanence and existed, one might say, before and during the ac- 
tion — and even afterwards, as Baghdadi claims.? In this case it would be a pri- 
mary accident, a ‘part’ of man, and in fact this is confirmed in the majority of 
instances.* On the other hand the most reliable and explicit witness states that 
the qudra is not constitutive, just like pain and some others.> Should we assume 
that Dirar was assuming two levels, one general capacity to act that might be 
identical with sihha, the functioning of the human body which the sources call 
quwwa or istita‘a, and a secondary, momentary restoration he called qudra? 
This hypothesis is probably too complicated. It is more probable that there is 
a misunderstanding in our sources: for Dirar did not fit into later systems. Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir would later say that the capacity to act equalled health (sihha), 
but Bishr linked this to a clear indeterminism, which Dirar did not do. 

This was the stumbling block for the Mu'tazilites that came after him, for 
Bishr as much as others. As his theory of the capacity to act shows, Dirar con- 
sidered human action to be real; but he believed it to be created by God at 
the same time. Both, God and human, have in fact (ft l-haqīqa) a part in the 
action; God allows it to come into being while the human ‘acquires’ it, i.e. ac- 
complishes it and acts on his own responsibility.” And thus a term appears for 
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Text XV 9-10. 

See vol. 1 432 and vol. 11 455 above. 

Text 12, a, with commentary. 

Text 12, b; 2, b;10, a. 

Text 1, d. 

In his K. al-furūq Abi Hilal al-‘Askari distinguished between sihha and qudra in the following 
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way: sihha was expressed by individual parts of the body, while qudra was expressed by the 

body as a whole 88, 10ff.). There is an opposite to the capacity to act, namely ‘jz, the inability 

to act (cf. commentary on 12, b), which, of course, does not help us solve the problem at all. 
7 Text 13. 
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the first time that would have a great future: iktisab. It can be traced back to 
pre-Islamic usage, but changed its meaning over the course of history. Dirar 
still used it as it was intended in the Quran; only from Ghazzali onwards did 
theologians understand it in the way that Western interpretation heard it: that 
the human does not accomplish the action himself but that he ‘acquires’ it 
as something created by God. Dirar, on the other hand, clearly spoke of two 
agents; he was a synergist. 


Bravmann furnished proof that kasaba with reference to action was al- 
ready used in pre-Islamic poetry (in: Der Islam 36/1961/2:1ff.). ‘Actions 
are possessions of the acting person’; the object of the verb kasaba is 
the respective action itself. This does not imply that reward or punish- 
ment will be earned; Bravmann also rejects it for the Quranic usage. For 
general information cf. also Pessagno in: JAOS 104/1984/178 and Frank in: 
Journal of Religious Ethics 11/1983/218, n. 19; the latter translates ‘perform’. 
Concerning the development of the meaning in Islamic theology cf. 
M. Schwarz in: Festschrift Walzer 355ff. (which covers the entirety of ear- 
lier secondary sources); concerning Dirar cf. Gimaret, Théories de l'acte 
humain 66ff. Later, the Mu‘tazila did not reject the word altogether, as 
it was not necessarily opposed to the concept of deciding in accordance 
with free will. While most of the passages to which we can refer are of 
a doxographical nature and consequently not entirely safe from redac- 
tion (cf. Text XVI 53, a, and 67, i, concerning Mu‘ammar and his school; 
XXVI 4, c, concerning Shahham; also Iv 44, b, concerning Hisham b. al- 
Hakam), there is at least one original passage extant (Text XXXI 64, d-h 
concerning Nashi’ al-Akbar; cf. ibid. 61, b). Following Mu'tazilite major- 
ity opinion Yahya b. ‘Adi rejected kasb (cf. the treatise edited by Pines 
and Schwarz in: Festschrift Baneth 4off.). For more information see ch. D 
2.1.1 below — Gimaret recently argued against translating ‘to perform’ (La 
doctrine dal-Ashari 371, n.1); however, his main concern is not to blur the 





terminological character of the word. 


It now remains to examine how Dirar distinguished between the respective 
competences of God and of humans. Unfortunately this question held barely 
any interest for the doxographers. We are only able to tease an answer out of 
them because the next generation of Mu'tazilites, once again above all Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir, discovered the problem of secondary actions or subsequent 
(secondary) effects (mutawallidat) and went back to discover what these 
looked like in Dirar’s model. At first they found only what was basically self- 
explanatory: namely that in his model mutawallidat may be performed by God 
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and humans at the same time.® He had, in effect, not distinguished between 
primarily and secondarily produced actions.9 This proves once more how real 
human action was in his view: it had effects beyond itself And of course it 
only really belongs to the human if he can prevent it at any time, has it under 
control;! in order to acquire it on his own account he must be responsible for 
it. But an important addition followed immediately: a secondary action has 
double origin: a causative origin (sabab mujib) and the nature of the thing it- 
self, such as a stone that flies through the air because someone has hurled it, 
but also because it is heavy.! 

This sounds rather like Hisham b. al-Hakam, even though he allocated the 
terms slightly differently.!3 While the text is surprising, there is no reason to 
doubt it. It goes back to Burghuth, who was very close to Dirar. In that case, 
however — as, in fact, in the case of Hisham b. al-Hakam, the assertion for- 
mulated in the text would mutatis mutandis apply to every action: the human 
performs or causes it, and God provides the constituent that originates in 
the nature of things. Although, of course, in Dirar’s model there was no place 
for ‘nature’ as such. Burghuth appears to have arranged the circumstances in 
accordance with his own terminology. He probably meant that God creates 
the natural environment for an action. A human acts, but what happens af- 
terwards is up to God. Sub specie aeternitatis it is, after all, only relevant that 
the human ‘acquires’ his actions, making them his responsibility. The theory 
was not devised by a technician or a philosopher, but by a theologian or, more 
likely, a jurist. 

Two more examples are provided. The first one is barely elaborated and may 
well be mentioned only because it would become a specific issue of tawal- 
lud: sensory perception. The concept that humans perceive, but God creates 
perception, is not new.!¢ The reflection (in a mirror), however, appears to have 


8 Text xv 16. Ibn Mattoya (Muhit 1 428, 16ff. HOUBEN /408, 10f. AZMI) also speaks of kasb. 

9 Both Ibn Mattoya and Baghdadi noticed this (cf. the commentary on Text 16). 

10 Text 17. 

11 Text 19, a. 

12 Textı8. 

13 There the causative element (al-mijib li l-fi l) is what God contributes to events (see vol. 1 
433f. above). 

14 If we are to believe Jafar b. Harb, Hisham had also used the term iktasaba to denote the 
same thing (cf. Text Iv 44, b). But this is probably merely retrospective interpretation of a 
similar systematic approach, as there is no confirmation elsewhere. As the verb was used 
in the Quran, it would come easy to a Muslim. 

15 Cf. ch. C 5.2.2.1 below. 

16 Text 15. 
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required an explanation, as what one sees is not actually the perceived object. 
Dirar said, as we should say, too: what we see in the mirror resembles the ob- 
ject as it is an image (mithal).!” We do not know whether he was interested 
in theories on the physics of the matter, as Hisham b. al-Hakam was.!8 What 
mattered to him appears to have been that God created the image by allowing 
it to appear. 

The second example was chosen by Dirar himself, and is discussed in more 
detail (especially if we assume that another, anonymous passage from Ash‘ari 
belongs in this context as well): the Quran.!9 One can recite the Quran, write it 
down, memorise it. All these are actions that carry a reward with them: iktisab.?° 
But God creates the recitation one can hear, or the writing one can read: these 
are not actions one performs oneself. But it can be said of all these that they 
are ‘the Quran’ The peculiarity in this case is that the Quran has existed since 
the beginning of time on the ‘preserved tablet’, al-lawh al-mahfuz in sura 85:22. 
This is a physical object and the Quran, as Dirar had to say in accordance with 
his ontology, an inalienable accident of it;21 that is how it was created. And 
if it is recited, God creates it another time.?? In a first study I attempted to 
derive Dirar’s synergism in its entirety from this example.?? However, Gimaret 
is probably correct: it is a special case.2* The double creation only occurs in 
the case of the Quran. Dirar may have made use of the equivocal nature of the 
word quran which also — and originally — meant ‘reading, recitation’; the dis- 
tinction between qirãa and maqrw may have been introduced only later. His 
theory, however, holds just as well without the play on words. 

Difficulties arose, as always, when it came to sin. Dirar pursued the idea 
that God leaves humans to themselves here (Ahadhala). While one book title 
seems to indicate that even in that case help might be possible: Al-matina ft 
L-khidhlan,*® there is no way around the fact that God created sin, and that 
what he wills, will come to pass.”6 Dirar tried to find help in the distinction that 
when God wills something, this may on the one hand mean that he creates it, 


17 Textu. 

18 — See vol. 1 429f. above. 

19 Text 20-21. 

20 Cf. Text 20, b with 21, e and g-h. 

21 Text 21, a-b andi. 

22 Ibid, f. 

23 Der Islam 43/1967/274; Schwarz included in: Festschrift Walzer 367. 

24 Théories 68, n. 12. 

25 Catalogue of works no. 13. 

26 Text xv 22, b-d. A parallel in Ibn Baboya’s Uyun akhbar al-Rida 1 148, —4 ff., has insh@ as 
well as khalq. 
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or, on the other hand, that he wills it in that he commands it.2” This distinc- 
tion left room for human responsibility, but it did not absolve God from being 
complicit in evil. 

This consequence did not please the later Mu‘tazilites. They were outraged 
at the createdness; the treatises Abū |-Hudhayl and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir wrote 
refuting it have the words ft l-makhlūg in their titles.2® Dirar had provoked this; 
he had also called one of his texts K. al-makhliq meaning, probably, anna l-af‘al 
makhluga. But then, he had also written a K. al-qadar.?° As with his ontology 
his opponents assumed that he had written it in order to make simple minds 
believe that he was different from Jahm b. Safwan.®° It does indeed seem that 
the belief emerged among Dirar’s successors that God only created the actions 
of humans for the latter to learn a lesson from them;?! this was very close to 
Jahm’s determinism.*? The others, who said he created actions for the actions’ 
sake, i.e. because humans perform actions, were probably closer to doing jus- 
tice to Dirar’s intention. 


Text 14, b. A Dirarite argument against the Qadarites may have survived in 
Marzubani'’s Nur al-qabas 65, 14ff. Here the example of a broken piece of 
wood is used to show that one and the same object can display two differ- 
ent aspects (ma‘nayan). It is, however, Khalil b. Ahmad who is supposed 
to have said this. 


1.3.1.4 God's ma@hiyya and Mar’s Sixth Sense 

Posterity laid a second heterodoxy at Dirar’s door. This time it was not the 
Muttazilites only, but observers from all schools of thought: his theory of God’s 
concealed nature. We know, it states, simply that God exists, but we do not 
know his individual reality, his quidditas (mahiyya). It is different in the case 
of earthly things whose quiddity is accessible to us. But even here it may hap- 
pen that we do not recognise it immediately: if for instance we hear a noise, 
we frequently know at first only that someone has caused the noise, but not 


27 Ibid, a. Since Hafs al-Fard, Dirar’s school has tried to accommodate this by distinguishing 
between God’s will as an attribute of essence and his willing something as an attribute of 
act (Text Xv 50). 

28 Cf. Catalogue of works xv, ‘refutations’ a 2 and b1. 

29 Ibid., no. u-12. 

30 Ibn Mattoya, Muhit 1 429, 21/409, 12. 

31 + Text14, a. 

32 See vol. 11 561 above. 
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what exactly it is.! This doctrine is already familiar to us; it originated in Kufa. 
Besides Dirar the sources often mention Abu Hanifa; according to Shahrastani, 
the latter is also the source of the theologia negativa.” The two go together very 
well, of course; if God’s essence is unknowable, the attributes and names the 
Quran gives him cannot furnish positive information about him. Philo and after 
him John of Damascus had already come to this conclusion. The term and the 
doctrine can be attributed more clearly to Hisham b. al-Hakam than to Abu 
Hanifa,* only there was some reluctance to mention this as he was regarded as 
an anthropomorphist. Consequently this concept was detached from its ties to 
the theologia negativa, which may have been the impulse for Dirar to present 
it in a new light. As an anthropomorphist Hisham was convinced that it would 
be possible to see God in his individual reality in the otherworld; after all, God 
is a body. This was not acceptable to Dirar, but unlike the Basran Mutazilites, 
he set great store by the visio beatifica; consequently he had to search for the 
solution on the human side and postulated a sixth sense which God would 
grant the faithful in the otherworld allowing them to behold his mahiyya.5 
The idea that there might be a sixth sense had already been proposed by 
the dualist Ibn Talut,® but he had of course not linked it to the otherworld. 
And Dirar did not really mean the phrase in its strictest sense, he just imag- 
ined that the eyes would be given greater strength in order to see differently to 
before.” Abu ]-Hudhayl made fun of the idea; he did not believe in the ruya, 
as Dirar had based his deliberations on sura 7:143, where Moses asked God to 
be allowed to behold him, only to learn that not even a mountain would be 
able to withstand this. This was proof to Dirar that the eyes alone were not 
sufficient. After all, Moses, being a prophet and therefore more intelligent than 
other people, could not possibly have requested mere earthly vision. If normal 
vision were sufficient, his request would have been legitimate and he would 
not have had to do penitence before God. If, however, normal vision were not 


1 Text xv 26 and 27, a. 

2 Milal 63, 6ff./142, 7ff.; cf. vol. 1 242 above. 

3 Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam 224. Christian influence might have been the reason why 
the Jewish theologian al-Muqammis assumed God to have a mahiyya entirely different from 
that of humans, but for that reason entirely in concord with his own kayfiyya (Isriin maqala 
IX 3 and x 2 = p. 184f. and 210; concerning Muqammis and his Christian teacher Nonnus of 
Nisibis see vol. 11 500 above). 

See vol. 1 425 above. 

Text 27, b-c. 

See vol. 1 517 above. 
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sufficient, he would have equated God with other visible objects, and would 
thus have been an anthropomorphist.® Clearly, what he had in mind from the 
very first was a supernatural vision by means of a ‘sixth sense’. 

Now Abt l-Hudhayl claims that in his youth, during a visit to Basra, he ex- 
plained to Dirar that this deliberation was by no means inescapable. In fact 
the argument only impressed someone like Hisham b. al-Hakam who regarded 
a normal rwya bil-absar as possible; it had been devised in Kufan circles. In 
Basra, on the other hand, it would have been noticed immediately that other 
alternatives to normal sensory perception were conceivable. Abū l-Hudhayl 
thought that Moses had requested immediate knowledge. When applied to 
God, this would not be possible on earth either, where one makes progress 
only by painstaking thought and is constantly interrupted by misguided ideas 
(khawatir) and whisperings from Satan. But knowledge does not have to be 
based on the senses, and in the otherworld one will indeed be granted knowl- 
edge of God as the ‘signs’ become unmistakeable and do not leave any room for 
doubt. What Abū l-Hudhayl does not, of course, point out is that he is moving 
further and further away from the literal meaning of the Quranic verse. 


Text 29, h-o, esp. l and n. I am not sure of the function of i. — The idea 
had been prepared in Asamm’s writings (cf. Text XIII 21 A), but it seems 
that he had not yet distinguished clearly between sensory and ratio- 
nal perception. Other opponents of Dirar’s theory were Nawbakhti (cf. 
Malahimi, Mu‘tamad 499, —5ff. in continuation of Text 28) and the author 
of the K. al-Yaqut who, although considerably younger, may have been 
a member of the same family; he would later be refuted by ‘Allama al- 
Hilli (Anwar al-malakūt 97, 5ff.). Dirar’s doctrine appears to have been 
adopted by Ka‘bi, who would become very important for the Baghdad 
school; Nawbakhti notes it in his K. al-ara@’ wal-diyanat (Abt |-Mu‘mn al- 
Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla 1 161, 4f.; a different view is proposed in Text XIII 
21 A, c). Even in the fifth century a certain Misahi in Khwarazm believed 
that it was impossible to truly perceive and know the divine mahiyya; 
the reason he gave was that God simply existed and was everywhere, ‘in 
every direction’ (Malahimi, Mu‘tamad 316, —4ff.). The K. al-Yaqut may 
have been written around this time (concerning the problem of dating it 





cf. Madelung in: Le Shi‘isme imâmite 15). 


8 A small group of Muttazilites is said to have believed that Moses erroneously believed it was 
possible to behold God (Yafi, Marham 223, 17f.) 

9 This is the meaning of Text 29, b-d, if we take the above context into consideration, as it is 
hinted at at g. Taken independently the argumentation is nothing less than clear. 
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1.3.1.5 The Sources of True Knowledge 
Abū |-Hudhayl mocked that Dirar tormented people with this false dilemma 
for forty years;! by that time Dirar was indeed an old man. It is unlikely to be 
coincidence that the second source of confusion Abt ]-Hudhayl mentioned 
in this place was the problem of the criterion of truth, for the entire issue was 
ultimately also an epistemological problem. Ibn Mattoya believed that Dirar 
thought up the mahiyya of God because none of us doubt that God knows 
himself better than we do.” He is directly concerned with himself, while we 
have to discover him through proof? Dirar did indeed assume that ratio- 
nal proof alone was not sufficient. While it would be possible to get closer to 
God — after all, in one of his writings Dirar discussed the ‘proof of the finiteness 
(hadath) of things’, which he probably understood as proof of God e contingen- 
tia mundi* — only those people to whom the revelation was addressed have 
an obligation to achieve true knowledge, and only once they have reached in- 
tellectual maturity as well as majority. The two are not concomitant: with in- 
tellectual maturity, religious knowledge first becomes possible, with majority 
it becomes necessary.® In addition, all prophets proclaimed the same image 
of God;° if the Christians read something different in their revelation than 
what the Quran says about God and his oneness, this must be due to their 
reason. Where the revelation is ambiguous, Dirar like Asamm allowed the con- 
sensus as the only criterion.” He clothed his scepticism in the reflection that 
otherwise it would be instance against instance: Quran against Quran, Sunna 
against Sunna, auctoritas against auctoritas. Abu l-Hudhayl disagreed: there 
are many paths to the truth, what matters is to find the right one in each case.’ 
Dirar’s attitude had to seem entirely paradoxical to later Mu‘tazilites. While 
he thought that simply quoting authorities made no sense, he was no rational- 
ist, either. It is probably another Kufan trait that he did not have too much 
faith in human intelligence, but his dislike of uncritical quoting of instances 
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Muhith 1 154, 19ff. HOUBEN/158, 10ff. ‘AZMI, quoted in Abū Rashid, ‘Fr /-tawhid’ 591, 7ff. 
Shahrastani 63, of./142, 9. 

Catalogue of works xv, no. 6. 
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Catalogue of works no. 5. This is why they all are of the same rank (Baghdadi, Usul al-din 165, 
7f. and 297, 13f.; Ibn al-Murtada, al-Bahr al-zakhkhar 1 77, -5f.). 
Text 39, a; cf. vol. 11 461 above. 
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9 Ibid., p-r. Of course even when he relies on the consensus Dirar does not rule out the rational 
proof. He only means that a rational conclusion can only bring certainty if others have ar- 
rived at it as well, or if it makes sense to everybody. 
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was due to difficulties he had had with the muhaddithiin. He wrote about ha- 
dith three times,!° and critically at least twice. The title ‘The contradiction 
(tanaqud) within hadith’ speaks for itself. And the K. al-tahrish wal-ighr@ ‘On 
fomentation and incitation to discord’ showed how individual sects used ha- 
diths to support their heresies." The material Dirar displayed here was prob- 
ably frequently adopted and amended later; first by Nazzam who shared his 
views, then by the ashab al-hadith themselves in order to reject or reinterpret 
it, by Ibn Qutayba! and later Sam‘ani."* Dirar would also have wished that the 
Quran could be unambiguous. He did not consider the version by Ibn Mas‘td, 
which was still popular in his home town Kufa, and the version by Ubayy b. 
Kaʻb. of which a copy was still extant near Basra in the third century," to be 
revealed, and consequently not canonical.!6 The codex of Ibn Mas‘td did not 
contain the last two suras, and was probably also missing the first one, while 
Ubayy’s contained at least two additional suras. 


1.31.51  ‘Scripturalist’ Theology 

With all this distrust of hadith it is not surprising that Dirar was opposed 
to the punishment of the grave.! This is a Jahmite attitude;? Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar rushes to assure us that the Mu‘tazilites did not follow him in this view. 
However, proof was not so easy to come by; he probably could barely imag- 
ine just how little importance the hadith had had two hundred years earlier.3 
Above all he is silent on Dirar’s not challenging other eschatological details 
such as the scales: they were mentioned in the Quran, and he was not a ra- 
tionalist. In this point he dissociated himself from the Jahmiyya. All the same 
he was able to argue against the punishment of the grave in the rationalistic 
fashion that the Jahmiyya is likely to have employed before him: if we look at 


10 Catalogue of works no. 48-50. 

11 Thus according to a remark of Ibn al-Réwandi (Intisar 100, 2ff). 

12 TextXXII 254; cf. my essay in: Festschrift Spies 170ff., and p. 416 below. 

13 - Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith, Introduction/transl. Lecomte para. 1ff.; Ibn Qutayba says clear- 
ly that the instances were collected by the mutakallimin. 

14 = K. at-intisar li-ahl al-hadith, quoted in Suyiti, Sawn al-mantiq 147ff., also 161, 3ff. 

15 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 29, —6ff. The review had gained a foothold in Basra thanks to the 
authority of Anas b. Malik: Amr b. ‘Ubayd saw his mushaf (Baqillani, Intisar 165, 7f.). 

16 Text 40; cf. GdQ 111 107. 


1 Text 30. 

2 See vol. 11 569f. above. 

3 Fadl 201, —4ff. > Ibn Abi l-Hadid, ShNB vi 273, 10ff.; also Mandkim, ShUKh 7309, 2ff. Cf. on 
the other hand Ash‘ani, Maq. 430, 10 and Ibana 76, 10. 
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someone who was put to death on the cross, we can see that even after some 
time, nothing happens to him. And how could the punishment of the grave be 
applied to someone who was never buried because wild beasts ate him.* And 
after all, the two angels would not fit into the grave in any case.® 

Dirar’s scripturalist approach is also evident in his denying the existence of 
the antichrist; in his opinion the traditions which prophesy his coming cannot 
be taken seriously. His contact with the Jahmiyya becomes clear once again in 
yet another characteristic theologoumenon: the finite duration of paradise and 
hell. And once again Dirar shows independence. Jahm b. Safwan had proposed 
a dual finiteness: a parte ante and a parte post. Dirar adopted only the former: 
paradise and hell will not enter into existence before the day of judgement,’ 
changing the entire structure of the argument. Now the otherworld was not 
finite because all creation was only one episode in God’s existence. We do not 
know what Dirar’s motive was. There is evidence in favour of the theory that 
he wanted to avoid the predestination to evil that would be implicit in the pre- 
existence of hell:? God does not do anything without a purpose.!° However, 
this is not expressed anywhere, as the doxographers were interested only in 
the consequences. And now Dirar had to believe what the Jahmites must have 
thought already: that Adam and Eve were not in paradise, but in a garden on 
earth." 

This kind of opinion could not pass unnoticed in Iraq, as the interest in 
Quranic exegesis was great, and Dirar — or his pupils? — had to defend their 
views. Only one of the reasons they put forward was clearly Jahmite, and that 
was warped. ‘All things perish, except His Face’, sura 28:88 said, and Jahm, being 
opposed to all attributes, had already interpreted ‘His Face’ as meaning ‘God 
himself’! But he had concluded that paradise and hell were also doomed to 
perish, while the Dirarites interpreted ‘all things’ as meaning all of creation 


Text 30, commentary. 

5 Ibn al-Murtada, al-Bahr al-zakhkhar 1 84, 13. This, too, was expressed in a similar way by 
the Jahmites (vol. 11 570, n. 92 above). 

6 Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1 109, 13f. and Usul 1 203, 6, where, interestingly, he is listed among the 
Kharijites. 

7 Text 32, a. 

8 See vol. 11 568f. above. 

9 This is what ‘Abdallah b. ‘Awn thought (see vol. 11 416 above). 

10 Cf. my essay in: Festschrift Abel 108ff., esp. 122ff. 

11 Text 32, b. Consequently it is probably an error that paradise and hell were created anew 
at the day of judgement, as Ibn al-Da‘it claimed (Text 31). 

12 ~~ See vol. 11 564 above. 
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except paradise and hell; only because ‘all things perish’, paradise and hell may 
begin to exist once everything has perished. 

Some of the other reasons are exegetic, some philological. Adam and Eve 
are forbidden to eat the fruit of the tree, but according to sura 56:32 there is 
no forbidden fruit in the paradise in the otherworld. In fact there are no pro- 
hibitions there anymore at all: only on earth, i.e. in an earthly garden, would 
people be bound by laws. Furthermore Adam and Eve were driven out of the 
garden because they broke the commandment; but in the Quran paradise is 
called the ‘garden of immortality’ or, more precisely, ‘of eternal duration’ (jan- 
nat al-khuld), because whoever is in it, will remain there forever. And after all, 
the otherworld is called al-akhira, ‘hereafter’; it is later in time, not elsewhere 
in space. And if it comes after this world, it cannot be in existence yet. 

Of course, objections have already been raised. Adam is invited to ‘live’ in 
the garden, to abide there (sura 2:35 and 7:19); so it must be a garden of du- 
ration. An interesting argument: it does not see the difference between long 
duration and eternity. The refutation is sophistic, shifting the emphasis from 
‘dwelling, abiding’ to ‘garden’: if every garden mentioned in the Quran were the 
garden of eternal duration, this would include the garden in sura 18:35 where 
someone entered a garden ‘wronging himself’, i.e. as a sinner. This was easy 
to refute, but the opposition prevailed only after a lengthy struggle, for there 
was much to be said for Dirar’s position. 

Dirar was not trying to take away from the horror of hell. He wrote a K. al- 
waitd,® and rejected Muhammad's intercession (shafaa), probably from the 
same motives that made him reject the punishment of the grave.!” The sin- 
ner is a fasiq,!® and he is in an intermediate state.!9 He protested against the 
Murjrites overusing the term mwmin.?? We do not know how people really 
are. Maybe in their innermost heart they are all infidels: we cannot see inside 
them.?! Ultimately only God can determine which denotation and qualification 


13 Text33, b: argument 1. 

14 Ibid., argument 5, 4, 3, 2. Concerning the term jannat al-khuld cf. O'Shaughnessy, 
Eschatological Themes in the Qur'ān 97f. 

15 Ibid., c—d. 

16 Catalogue of Works no. 14. 

17 Ibid., no. 20-21. 

18  Pseudo-Nāshī, Uşūl al-nihal 54, 20. 

19 Seep. 37 above. 

20 Catalogue of Works no. 18. 

21 Text 34. This, too, is a Jahmite idea, but we do not know whether at that time it had already 
been thought through there (see vol. 11 558 above). It should be compared with ‘Isa b. 
Zayd’s dictum — although this was probably distorted in the report — (regarding him cf. 
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(ism wa-hukm) applies to people. He creates unbelief, because he determines 
that unbelief is evil.22 And he also creates faith, because faith is human ac- 
tion.?3 This is not predestination, for the evidence of God’s grace (altaf) knows 
no bounds: should he so wish he could make all infidels convert to Islam vol- 
untarily.?4 Still, it is probably in the Kufan tradition; faith is a gift. Dirar com- 
bined this with the belief that humans enjoy a certain freedom of action, just 
as Zurara had done. However, at the same time he seems to have anticipated a 
thought of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s here.?5 It is probably incorrect to assume that 
(for this reason?) he, as Mufid claims,”® did not believe in divine justice. 


1.3.1.6 Dirar’s Political Theory 

People expressed surprise not only at the Mu'tazilite Dirar coming from Kufa, 
but also at his adhering to Shu‘tbite views although he was a member of the 
‘Abdallah b. Ghatafan.! This is a reference to his political theory. Before we 
go further, we must first illuminate its background. Dirar had high expecta- 
tions of a ruler. He should be the educator of his people and teach them the 
guidelines of religion.” In this context the ulama play no part for Dirar at all, 
his views being entirely different from Asamm’s. The ruler comes directly after 
the prophet;? after all he is khalifat rasul Allah, or indeed khalifat Allah, as 
the Abbasids said without scruples.t Consequently the best one must always 
be chosen. Up to this point this is not Shu‘ubite at all, and the reader might 
believe the author to be the court theologian. This was not only Dirar’s view, 


vol. 1 284f. above) that he could only show loyalty to ‘Ali superficially, because he might 
have worshipped 70 other gods besides God (Majlisi, Bihar Xx1v 308 no. 10). Islamic law 
has always insisted that the qadi’s judgement has to go by the external appearance and 
that what is ‘internal’ (batin, i.e. motivation etc., e.g. in witness statements) is between 
human and God only (cf. Johansen in: s1 72/1990/5f. with older sources). 

22 ‘Text XXII 227,¢. 

23 ‘Text 36, c. Faith in this sense includes not only the mandatory acts of obedience but also 
opera supererogationis (Ibn al-Murtada, al-Bahr al-zakhkhar 1 87, 10). 

24 Text 35. 

25 See p. 137 below. 

26 Awa il al-maqalat 24, pu. f./transl. Sourdel 267. 


BH 


Iqd Vi 438, 1f.; Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 249, 2. 

Text 41, c. 

Ibid., a-b. 

Regarding the usage of this title cf. F. Umar, Buhiith 227ff. This was by no means inter- 
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preted as being an abbreviation of khalifat rasul Allah, as is clear from the parallel form 
occasionally used by poets khalifat al-Rahman. More generally cf. Crone/Hinds, God's 
Caliph 8off. 
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either; many other Mu‘tazilites agreed with him.® Even the traditionist ‘Ali 
b. Abi Muqātil, a victim of the mihna, conceded Ma’min’s right to determine 
what was permitted and prohibited. The same thought is found in Iranian 
tradition, e.g. the Ahd Ardashir; Ma’min had his nephew al-Wathiq taught 
using this text.” 

Dirar now gives the idea a characteristic twist: if two candidates are equally 
good, and one of them is a Quraysh and the other is not an Arab, the latter 
should be preferred, as he would be only a client without a following, and if he 
should not administer the duties of his office correctly, he could be deposed 
without a civil war being the consequence.” Once again Dirar differs from 
Asamm. The latter, while he considered the ruler superfluous in principle, 
would not have countenanced deposing him.’ Despite their differences, nei- 
ther of them was a lawyer to the crown. That title can be applied only to Abu 
Yusuf with his a/-a’imma min Quraysh.84 

If this was filed under the heading of Shu‘ubiyya, however, it must be taken 
with a pinch of salt. Dirar had proposed his doctrine, as he put it, ‘purely with 
reference to Islam’;? there is no evidence that he intended to question his 
Arab identity.!° Where he referred to the non-Arab who would overcome the 
mighty Quraysh, he used the term ‘Nabatean’, a strong word: a nabati was a 
backwoodsman, a country fellow who spoke Aramaic and was only found in 
despised professions in the cities, maybe as a sailor in the port of Basra." The 


5 Ibid., d. Cf. also p. 179 below. 
Tabari 111 1127, 3f. 
Cf. Steppat in: Festschrift ‘Abbas 453. Antique models only became influential later, cf. 
esp. Farabi. 

7a Text 42. This could have been written in his K. al-musawat, if we presume that its subject 
was the ‘equality’ of Arabs and non-Arabs (regarding this tendency generally cf. Goldziher, 
Muh. Stud. 1 50ff.). Still, Dirar is also said to have proposed the theory that all prophets are 
of the same rank (see p. 55, n. 6 above). Dirar also wrote a K. al-imama on political theory 
(cf. Catalogue of Works 41 and 43). 

8 See vol. 11 463ff. above. The Zaydite Muwaffaq transmits, entirely isolated, that Dirar, too, 
considered the ruler to be superfluous as long as humans could get along peacefully with- 
out him (hata, Ms Leiden 8409, fol. 54 a, 14f.); this is probably not true. 

8a  Seevol. 1 242f. above. 

9 Nawbakhti, Firaq, 10, 15 > Qummi, Maq. 9, 5. 

10 He continued to see himself as an Arab, as can also be inferred from the conversation he 
had with a Zoroastrian, during which he defended the custom of addressing one another 
with the kunya (Abi, Nathr al-durr 11 178, 5ff.). 

11 The story Nazzam tells in Jahiz, Hayawan v 399, —4ff. is characteristic. More generally cf. 
Noldeke in: ZDMG 25/1871/124ff,; Goldziher, Muh. Stud. 1 156f.; Pellat, Milieu basrien 22, 36, 
126; Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest 16 off. 
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Arabs looked down on the Nabateans even more than on the Persians; at least 
the latter had been the ruling class at some point in the past. Religious dis- 
crimination was particularly ugly: hadiths call the nabat ‘devil’s spawn’ (awlad 
al-shayatin) and ‘prophet-killers’, they are a ‘plague of religion’ (Gfat al-din) and 
not one of them will go to paradise.!2 The Arabs, on the other hand, were proud 
to have produced the prophet, none more so than the Quraysh.!° Dirar turned 
the argumentation on its head: the Nabateans are disadvantaged enough by 
not having had the prophet come from their midst, and after this affliction God 
would now grant them a bonus by which they would be ahead of the Arabs.!+ 
Or maybe: a Nabatean who has become a Muslim deserves more respect. The 
thought is expressed in similar terms in a fictional conversation between 
Khalid b. al-Walid and the Byzantine general before the Battle of Yarmuk as 
transmitted by Dirar’s contemporary Sayf b. ‘Umar, Khalid emphasising that 
someone who did not know the prophet himself but still converted to Islam 
was more excellent (afgal) than the original believers.!5 Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed. 

What Dirar said was Utopian. History had happened differently. If a 
‘Nabatean’ had been elected in time, the Umayyads would never have taken 
the helm, for when ‘Uthman was to be deposed because he was ‘introduc- 
ing innovations’ during the last six years of his rule, his party was too strong 
and was able to seize power in the long run.!6 This is probably a reference to 
Mu ‘awiya; Dirar denied him any right to rule.!” Due to Dirar’s Kufan origins he 
would also have agreed to have ‘Uthman deposed. Still, he did not withdraw his 
trust altogether, as ‘Uthman had been elected legitimately, and at the time of 
his accession he had been the most excellent candidate one could have elect- 
ed. Depending on how one looked at it, Dirar was ultimately an ‘Uthmanite; 
in one of his lost works Jahiz quoted opinions shared by the ‘Uthmaniyya and 
the Dirariyya.!® 


12 Cf., with further material, the relevant chapter in Ibn al-Faqih’s K. al-buldan, which only 
survives in the Mashhad ms (facs. Frankfurt/M. 47ff./ed. A. S. Zamgotchian, Yerevan 1979, 
p. 163ff.). Cf. there 53, 2f./169, 2f; 47, —4ff./163, —4ff. and 48, 10/164, -7; also Mizan 11 585, 5f. 
and III 272, 8. I am indebted to M. J. Kister who brought these passages to my attention. 

13 Akhbar al-Abbās wa-wuldih 62, 14; also Juda, Mawali 172. Nabati as the antithesis of 
Qurashi: e.g. in a poem by Marwan al-Asghar (d. after 240/854); cf. Agh. x11 83, 6f. 

14 Text 43; also Goldziher, Muh. Stud. 1 157f. and Norris in CHAL II 4of. 

15 Tabari I 2097, 19ff.; also Noth in: Der Islam 47/1971/178f. and vol. 1 129f. above. Note the 
characteristic term afdal. 

16‘ Text 42, d, and 44,1. 

17. Text47, d. 

18 Hayawān 1 n, 126f. 
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Dirar stood behind Abu Bakr and ‘Umar without any reservations. There 
was, in his view, nothing to indicate that they had come to power through usur- 
pation. There was no opposition against them, and the nobility of those whom 
‘the prophet left behind to put his guidelines into effect’ meant that one could 
not possibly assume they would have conspired to suggest a candidate to the 
community who would not have been better than all the others.!9 Things only 
became difficult when prophet’s companions found themselves on opposing 
sides during the Battle of the Camel. This was the problem that Wasil and ‘Amr 
had already considered, and Dirar followed in their footsteps with his solution. 
Occasionally the doxographers did not even notice the nuances in which the 
three theologians differed. Nawbakhti and Ash‘ari present Dirar’s position like 
Wasil’s: one should act as in the /i‘an: loyalty must be given to both parties 
while only one of them raises a claim, but withdrawn when one is involved 
with both parties at the same time and they testify against each other.?° 

Only the author of the Usil al-nihal, probably Ja‘far b. Harb, makes a careful 
distinction. He tells us that Dirar replaced the comparison with the /i‘an with 
another one: two Muslim believers are in a house alone together. Suddenly 
outside the house someone hears one of them saying something that makes it 
clear he has renounced Islam, but it is not possible to distinguish the voices. 
When people enter the house, they find both men dead. At this point any kind 
of loyalty to them is out of the question; it is not even possible when speaking 
of one of them to say ‘May God rest his soul’. The case will never be solved.?! 
The difference between this and the //G@n example was that in this one, the two 
parties were dead; and the question of whether one should be loyal to the one 
as long as the other was not present, was not even asked anymore. 

The example is unlikely to have been selected at random. It shows a startling 
similarity to a historical event that took place in the same year that Wasil died. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Qays al-Muradi and Harith b. Talid al-Hadrami, two clients 
who had put themselves at the head of the Hawwara Berber rebellion, had 
been found dead, each killed by the other’s sword, and it had not been possible 
to establish who was the guilty party. This had been a sad event for the Ibadites 
in the Maghrib;?? in the case of an imam the question of loyalty had particular 
urgency. As there had been quarrels, Abū ‘Ubayda had written to them;?3 in 


19 Text 44. 

20 Text 46-47, but only the reason given in 46, d, is new. See vol. 11 310f. above. 

21 Text 45. 

22 For more detailed information cf. Rebstock, Ibaditen im Magrib 18ff.; Talbi, Etudes ifriqiy- 
ennes 58ff. 

23 ~~ Darjini, Tabaqat 1 24, 4f. 
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this way the case became known in Basra. In the Maghrib, life went on. Abu 
1-Khattab al-Ma‘afiril was elected imam in 140/757 and united the Ibadites in 
Tripolitania once again,?+ and in the end it seemed preferable for the two dead 
men to retain everyone's loyalty — after all, they might both have been killed 
by a third person.” In Iraq, on the other hand, people could continue to theo- 
rise, and were consequently quite implacable: repudiation, or at the very least 
émoyy, would be the only option. To prove this, the same examples that we have 
already seen were adduced: the /i‘an, or the two men who kill one another. 
‘Abdallah b. Yazid and his school developed this doctrine;#° the Nukkar would 
adopt it from him later.2” 


There is nothing in the sources concerning the question of whether with- 
drawing one’s loyalty would also invalidate the traditions transmitted 
from the opponents in the Battle of the Camel and their parties (cf. vol. 
I1 310f. above). It does stand to reason; after all, Dirar’s attitude to hadith 
was critical (see p. 57 above), and the withdrawal of loyalty did not only 
affect the protagonists but in fact everyone who took part in the Battle of 
the Camel (Text 45, a). — Another question arising is whether the Ibadite 
reports of the double murder in Tripoli were not in their turn merely 
theological construct; this would require further study. However, it would 





not affect the hypothesis that Dirar could have known them. 


‘Abdallah b. Yazid lived in Kufa, and Dirar would have met him at the court of 
the Barmakids, too, which leaves hardly any room for doubt that they were in 
contact. It would seem that they influenced one another, as the lian compari- 
son had already been used by Wasil.28 Maybe Dirar used it himself at first, and 
looked to the Ibadite problem only later. In that case the difference between 
the sources we have stated would acquire its own particular meaning and place 
him nearer to ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, the latter having supported the imamat al-fadil 
as well, going so far as to deny loyalty to any one of the individual participants 


24 Concerning him see EI? 1 134; Rebstock 82ff. 

25 Darjini 1 24, -6ff. 

26 Ibid. 25, 1ff, where, however, we read Zaydiyya instead of Yazidiyya. The correction, also 
considered by the editor, is confirmed by the parallel 24, —off.; the Zaydiyya has no place 
in the writings of an author like Darjini. 

27 Thus according to ‘Uthman b. Khalifa, Risala ft bayan firaq al-Ibadiyya. I viewed the text 
in Mzab but unfortunately omitted to note down the reference. For a discussion of the 
problem in Oman cf. Wilkinson in: BSOAS 39/1976/538. 

28 See vol. 11 310f. above. 
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in the Battle of the Camel.?9 On the other hand ‘Amr unambiguously declared 
himself a follower of Uthman, while Dirar, like Wasil, withdrew his approval of 
the caliph during the last six years of his reign.3° 

Of course this was not enough for the Shi‘ites; they also reported debates 
with Hisham b. al-Hakam*! and ‘Ali b. Mitham.?? It is true that Dirar annoyed 
them by coming up with a eulogy (in the same style as they used to list ‘Ali’s 
merits) that Zubayr recited before the Battle of the Camel, and in which he 
compared himself favourably to ‘Ali. This was a collation of motifs developed 
by tradition and reflecting the old party rivalry.3 As the controversy between 
Sunnites and Shi‘ites would soon concentrate entirely on the ranking of the 
first four caliphs, Dirar’s intellectual exercise did not have a future and was not 
taken up by the historians. This makes the text all the more valuable; it shows 
the idealisation of Zubayr some early signs of which are — probably encour- 
aged by his son ‘Abdallah’s temporary political role — found in hadith and sira 
was ultimately not developed any further. 


1.3.1.7 Dirar’s Pupils 

Dirar’s influence on subsequent generations was much greater than the 
Muttazilites liked to admit. His school probably already spread during his life- 
time. Ka‘bi reports Dirarites in Armenia, where ‘Uthman al-Tawil had gone as 
a missionary.! Dirar himself was probably active in Yemen.” His pupil Hafs al- 
Fard spread the doctrine in Egypt.? Najjar in Basra based his ideas on him;* 
and Kulthtm, the successor of the Murji‘ite Abu Shamir, was familiar with his 
teachings, too.> It seems that despite some contacts with Kufa, Bishr al-Marisi 
was less close to him than I used to assume in the past,® but 


29 Ibid. 308. 

30 Regarding Wasil ibid. 273. 
31  Seevol. 1 410 above. 

32 See vol. 11 483 above. 

33 Text xv 48. 
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Magqalat 1, 4f. > Nashwan, Hur 212, 3; cf. ch. C 7.4 below. 
See p. 34 above. 

See vol. 11 816 above. 

See ch. C 5.2.1 below. 

See vol. 11 208 above. 
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See p. 197 below. 
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appears to have studied under him in this city;’ he was a supporter of the doc- 
trine of God’s hidden essence® and is said, like Dirar, to have combined it with 
the belief in a sixth sense in the otherworld.? On the other hand there is the 
tradition according to which he regarded the visio as visual perception, but 
under different preconditions from that in this world.!° He was considered to 
be a Murji‘ite," and apparently a pupil of Abu Hanifa’s.!* He was indeed also 
known as a jurist, having written a K. al-Tlal.3 This presumably dealt with fun- 
damental issues, as a fellow Kufan claimed that it was the source for hadiths 
used against Shafi" by ‘Isa b. Aban, a pupil of Shaybani’s, and a powerful man 
under Harun," and judge in Basra for ten years until his death early in 221/836.!6 
Hints in usdl texts allow us to assume that ‘Isa b. Aban argued with Shafi on 
the evaluation of khabar al-wahid; his opinion, and this applies to all the ‘old 
schools’, in these matters was more generous than that of the author of the 
Risala.”’ This is probably true of Sufyan b. Sakhtan as well. - Mufid named 


7 The patronymic is of Iranian origin (cf. Justi, Namenbuch 48 s. v. Ataredata; also Taj al- 
‘artis 1X 233, 21). It is frequently misspelt as Sahban. 

Intisar 98, 3 > Aba |-Mu‘tn al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla 1 161, 8f. 
Maq. 339, 14ff. 

10 Insofar as its object is not a body with firm limits, etc.; cf. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnī 1v 
139, 12ff., and Hajuri, Rawdat al-akhbar 144 b, —6f. Dirār, too, was convinced of the visual 
nature of this perception (see p. 53 above). 

11 Fihrist 258, —7f.; Khaiyat does not count him among the Mu tazilites (Intisar 98, 9f.). 

12 Abu |-Husayn al-Basri adduces him as authority for Abū Hanifa (Mu‘tamad 950, 4). 

13 IAW I 249 no. 645 according to Fihrist where, however, the note is corrupt. 

14 = Waki‘ 11 171, 3; Fihrist 258, 14f.; TB VI 22, 3ff. Concerning the author of the report cf. TB VIII 
456f. no. 4569. 

15 He was able to strike his name next to the caliph’s on coins in Raqqa in AH 181 (cf. L. Tisch 
in: Numismatics — Witness to History, 1APN Publication no. 8, p. 108). Even al-Mansur is said 
to have heeded him, to the degree that he appointed Rabi‘ b. Yunus his chamberlain (Fihrist 
258, 18ff.). His father Aban b. Sadaqa was treasurer under the same caliph, and also respon- 
sible for foreign correspondence (Khalifa, Ta’rikh 693, 10f.; Jahshiyari, Wuzara’ 124, nf.). 

16 Concerning him cf. Fihrist 258, 13ff.; Waki‘, Akhbar 11 170, —4ff.; TB 1X 157ff.; GAS 1/434 etc. 
Ibn al-Nadim giving the date of his death as 220 instead of 221 is probably an error. 

17 Cf. e.g. Abū l-Husayn al-Basri, Mutamad 643, 5ff. and 654, 2o0ff.; ‘Isa b. Aban wrote a 
K. khabar al-wahid (Fihrist 258, 20). Ibn Murtada, al-Bahr al-zakhkhar, mentions him fre- 
quently as having independent opinions on the usül al-fiqh; he appears to have played a 
part of some importance in this field. An entire century later Abū Sahl al-Nawbakhti was 
still attacking his understanding of ijtihad (Ibn Hajar, Lisān al-Mizan 1 424, 13f.). See also 
vol. 11 343f. above. — I do not maintain the understanding of the above circumstances I 
presented in: Der Islam 44/1968/42f. any more. 
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from Isfahan as one of Dirar’s followers.!8 He thought that God’s existence was 
proven by the consensus of the people; Dirar, too, had given priority to the 
ijma as a criterion.!9 We will have to date him to the beginning of the third 
century at the latest, as his views were criticised by Abu ‘Abdallah al-Barqi. The 
latter, whose name was Muhammad b. Khalid b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, was one of 
‘All al-Rida’s followers.2° — An informative nisba identified 


Abū Zufar al-Dirari. 


We do have to make sure not to confuse him with Abū Zufar Muhammad b. 
‘Alī al-Makkī, who taught in Nishapur and pointed the way for the Muʻtazilite 
community there; he is younger and a contemporary of Khayyāt.?! Kaʻbi clearly 
distinguished between the two.?? The elder Abū Zufar was cited as an author- 
ity by Ibn al-Réwandi;?3 he had joined Murdar** and it may have been through 
him that he joined the ascetic circles with whom Ibn al-Réwandi associated.”5 
The nisba is found only once, in Jahiz;?6 Mu‘tazilite tabaqat texts omit it. In 
another place Jahiz has had direct reports from him about Dirār.?” — The at- 
traction of Dirar’s system was based especially on his ontological model; 
the doctrine of accidents or ‘parts’ was the clearest alternative for everyone 


18 = Ikhtisds 337, —5ff. 

19 See p.55 above. 

20 Tūsī, Fihrist 291f. no. 631, and ‘Alam al-Huda’s commentary. 

21 Fadl 303, pu. f. (after Ka‘bi) > IM 93, 12: in the eighth tabaqa; cf. ch. C 7.5 below for more 
information. Against Nyberg in n. on Intisar 50, —4 (no. 59); Ritter, Maqalat, Index 634; 
Ayman al-Sayyid, Index for Ka‘bi, Maqalat 429, and my own account in: Der Islam 
44/1968/u. Cf. also Gimaret, Livre des Religions 243, n. 18. The Abū Zufar mentioned by 
Hammad ‘Ajrad in a poem reviling Bashshar b. Burd (Jahiz, Hayawan 1 242, 8) is probably 
someone else again. 

22 Cf. Maq. 74, 1 and 17, as well as the list of names attributed to him in Ibn al-Nadim 220, n., 
l. 6f. (where in 1. 6 Abū Zufar must be separate from Muhammad b. Suwayd, as Maq. 74, 
u shows). P. Kraus was already aware of the problem, but he instead decided to identify 
them with one another (in: RSO 14/1933/375f; adopted by A‘sam, Fadth al-Mutazila 345f.). 

23 Intisar 54, 1. 

24 Kabi, Maq. 74, uf. also Shahrastani 49, 2/103, 7 and Fadl 284, 1f. (where the name must be 
corrected) > IM 77, 13f. Khayyat knows him as the source for Murdar (Text XVIII 11, com- 
mentary, and Fadl 283, ult. ff.). 

25 Seep. 1436f. below. 

26 Hayawan Iv 137, 3. 

27 Text XV 48, m. 
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who wished to free himself from the corporeal ideas of anthropomorphism. 
The Zaydite Sulayman b. Gharir adapted the idea,?® as did numerous later 
Ibadites.29 Among the Mu'tazilites, on the other hand, it was soon replaced 
by Abu 1-Hudhayl’s atomism, Nazzam’s fundamental opposition contributing 
significantly. Thus 


Shu‘ayb b. Zurara 


found himself close to Dirar just because people accused him of all those 
monstrous things that Nazzam attributed to the Dirarites. He was a contem- 
porary of Muhammad b. al-Jahm al-Barmaki, living around the turn of the 
third century.°° Ibn Mattoya has an account of his teachings:*! in his opinion 
there was no heat in the fire, and no oil in the olive: the heat only appears 
when someone approaches the fire, and the oil, when the olive is pressed. It 
seems that he was not alone with this view; it was rather a general accusation. 
Nobody knew the exact circumstances; Ibn Mattoya deliberated whether these 
theologians were not maybe trying to say that the heat appears in us when 
we approach the fire. The distorted image was probably first drawn by Bishr 
b. al Mu‘tamir, who is reported to have called Shu‘ayb an ‘ass, son of an ass’. 
Whether it was all just made up out of thin air is of course difficult to say, for 
Nazzam unearthed another similar extremist: 


Abu |-Jahjah Muhammad b. Mas‘td al-Nisharwani 


who fought against Nazzam’s concept of latency by proposing the theory 
that the dough is not intrinsic in the flour, but rather entirely distinct from it. 
Splitting a grain results in two entirely new bodies, and proportionately more 
when the grain is ground. The cycle we observe in which grain becomes flour, 
flour dough, dough bread, bread then becomes fertiliser from which vegeta- 
bles will grow once again, should not mislead us to assume that everything is 
inherent in everything else; these are all abrupt changes. Similarly, someone 
who is standing up will not be the same person once he sits down.?? In the 
context, this does not sound as if it had been complete invention. It probably 
was a deliberately opposing position. It need not have been inspired by Dirar; 


28 — Text 111 20; cf. Madelung in Islamic. Philos. Theol. 126f. and vol. 11 545f. above. 
29 Mag. 109, 4ff.; also Madelung 128. 

30  Jāhiz, Bayan tv 12, 1. Concerning Muhammad b. al-Jahm see p. 220ff. below. 
31 Tadhkira 302, off.; there incorrect Dh.rāra instead of Zurara. 

32 Text XxII 51, t-v. Concerning the last-named example see ch. C 4.2.2.2.1 below. 
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it might also have been built on Asamm’s idea of ingilab.33 Abu l-Jahjāh was 
in touch with Jahiz; the latter does not seem to have thought him as mad as 
Nazzam did.34 We do not know whether he is the same as that Jahjah of whom 
Jahiz says elsewhere that he regarded lying under certain circumstances as a 
good thing.35 


1.3.2 Muammar 
The second Muttazilite after Dirar whom the Barmakids invited to the court 
gained much greater significance than these rather shadowy intellectuals. 


Abū ‘Amr Abt |-Mu‘tamir Mu‘ammar b. ‘Abbad al-Sulami 


came from Basra where he had lived as a mawla of the Sulaym,! and was 
much younger; he only died 215/830. He had worked for Abū |-Ash@th in his 
youth; like him, he was one of the people who mistrusted beans.* He re- 
called having been beaten in three discussions for no apparent reason, but that 
the first time he had eaten too many aubergines, the second time, too many ol- 
ives, and the third time, too many beans.° He was an apothecary® and thus 
professionally interested in alchemist literature.” He was proud to be a mem- 
ber of the middle class. ‘There are three groups of people’, he said, ‘rich, poor, 
and those of moderate affluence. The poor are (as good as) dead, except for 
him whom God has made rich by granting him the strength that comes with 


33 + Seevol. 11 452f. above. 

34 Cf. Bukhald 45, 3; Hayawan 111 9, 4; IV 20,5 and apu.; esp. 11 31, 7ff., where we also find the 
complete name. 

35  Bukhald@ 4,15; cf. Hajiri, ibid. 257f. Also p. 107 below. 


1 Jahiz, Bursan 89, ult.; Ibn Hazm, Fisal v 55, -5. The nisba al-Damri that Qadi ‘Iyad gives 
him (Shif@ 11 1076, 6f.) is entirely isolated and was probably transferred by confusing him 
with ‘Abbad v. Sulayman (see ch. C 4.1.2.1 below). 

2 Fihrist 207, 15f. and 19. Regarding the tradition according to which he was poisoned during 
Hārūn’s time, i.e. before 193/809, see p. 97f. below. 

3 He was called Ma‘mar, which is why they are occasionally mistaken for one another; see 

vol. 11 42 above. 

Text II 19, c. 

Hayawan V 572, 7ff. Regarding the aubergines see vol. 11 202f. above. 


oa A 


6 Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1v 194, 2 and v 55, —5; Mizdn 11 23, 7. Saksaki, who based his work on 
Ibn Hazm’s, mentions Mu‘ammar’s school once as ‘Attariyya, and then later once as 
Mu‘ammariyya (Burhan 30, 5ff. and 35, 8ff.) 

7 Ya‘qubi, Mushakala 25, —4f. 
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contentment. The rich are drunk — except for him whom God has protected 
by making him prepared for the vicissitudes (of fate). The people of moderate 
affluence usually comport themselves most properly; the poor and the rich the 
least, due to the foolishness of poverty and the presumption of riches.’® 

In Basra he had once had a quarrel with the ‘heretic’ Ishaq b. Talut,? but 
the latter had not felt alarmed:!° there was probably much in natural science 
that united them. Furthermore, Ibn Talat was certainly older. Mu‘ammar had 
known him before the disputatio, while Ibn Talut had not yet noticed him. His 
interest in natural science may well have been what recommended him to the 
Barmakids; after all, Mu‘ammar had written about the Roman steelyard bal- 
ance (garastun < yapıotiwv) and about mirrors. In his treatise he showed the 
principle (“/a) according to which both worked, and was far ahead of all other 
authors on the subject, certainly where the steelyard balance was concerned.” 
Not until the middle of the third century or just before did the Banu Musa 
study the subject again,!? followed by Thabit b. Qurra (d. 288/901), whose text 
is the oldest still extant.!3 Theologians, too, found cause to consider this instru- 
ment, as a passage in Ibn Mattoya shows."* To him the crux of the problem was 
the so-called i‘timad, the pressure exerted by mass:!5 how could one explain 
that the sliding weight of the scale whose itimad keeps the load balanced, is 
lighter than the load itself? Mu‘ammar might have been familiar with the term 
i‘timad from his Basra days, as it is possible that Abu Shamir used the term 
before him,!€ although we do not have proof of this so far. The problem, on the 


8 Ibn Qutayba, Uyun 1 331, 7ff.; also Tawhidi, Basa@’ir 2v 52 no. 165 (with further parallels 
in the source texts). Concerning the ‘drunkenness’ of the rich, cf. the commentary on 
Text XVII 2 V. 23. 

9 Regarding him see vol. 1 517 above. 

10 ~—- Fadl 267, off. Concerning the expression ma gama lahu Ishaq wa-la qa‘ada cf. Lane 2245 c 
and Dozy, Suppl. 11 430. 

11 Catalogue of Works xvi, no. 4. Xapıotiwv is a steelyard balance made up out of a two- 
armed lever with a sliding weight (cf. Wiedemann in £T! 11 810ff. and, considerably poorer, 
Jaouiche in EI? Iv 629; Daiber, Muammar 53, n. 4; DSB XIII 292 a); concerning the ety- 
mology cf. Diels in Aufsätze 11 577f. Manufacturing it was considered a special skill of the 
Greeks (cf. Jahiz, K. al-akhbar in: JA 1967, p. 98, apu. f.). 

12 Fihrist 331, 6. Regarding the Bana Musa cf. Gas 5/246ff. 

13 Edited with a commentary by Kh. Jaouiche, Le livre du Qarastiin de Thabit Ibn Qurra 
(Leiden 1976); cf. the reviews by Hermelink in ZDMG 130/1980/435 and Wieber in oLz 
75/1980/564ff. Also discussed earlier by Wiedemann, Gesammelte Schriften (Frankfurt/M.) 
32off. and 524ff. 

14 Tadhkira 606, 3ff. 

15 Seep. 353 below. 

16 See vol. 11 207, n. 53 above. 
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other hand, was probably an old one; Jahiz mentions it in his K. al-tarbi‘ wal- 
tadwir,” where he also holds forth on how mirrors work.!8 As we have seen, 
this was a subject to which Dirar also gave some thought. 

Of course, the Barmakids also esteemed Mu‘ammar as a theologian. He may 
have been the one who delivered Harin’s letter to Byzantium.?° But taken by 
themselves, especially when compared with Dirar’s productivity, Mu‘ammar’s 
theological publications were remarkably sparse. Only three titles survive in 
this field,?! and one more whose meaning is unclear.?? His relationship with 
the other Muʻtazilites was not good at all. He mocked Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
as a leper and reviled him as a slanderer and, more importantly, in the poem 
in which he did this, and of which only this verse survives, he insulted the 
mutakallimun in general.?3 He debated with Nazzam in Baghdad,‘ but the lat- 
ter was not impressed with him, especially because of his dialectics.2° When he 
returned to Basra, the local Mu ‘tazilites brought an action against him with the 
authorities, allegedly because of his doctrine of infinite regress. He fled back to 
the capital and is said to have died there in hiding in the house of Ibrahim b. 
al-Sindi.*6 The latter was a well-respected man who had enjoyed the Abbasids’ 
favour for a long time and was temporary head of the secret service at that 
time;?” Mu‘ammar could still rely on influential contacts. 


As his death occurred during Ma’mun’s reign it seem safe to assume that 
the authorities held the Mu'tazilites in high respect at that time; that is 
why the latter were able to bring charges against him. But it is likely that 
for the same reason the higher echelons were reluctant to initiate a trial 


17 ~~ P.go, 6ff., para. 172. 

18 Cf. the translation of the relevant chapter in Wiedemann, Gesammelte Schriften 
(Frankfurt/M.) 169ff. 

19 See p. 50f. above. None of this explains why Mu‘ammar discussed scales and mirror 
together. 

20 Seep. 28 above. 

21 Catalogue of Works xv1, no 1-3. 

22 Ibid., no. 5. 

23 Jahiz, Bursdn, 90, 2f.; Fihrist 207, 15ff. In the Jahiz version the verse should be corrected in 
accordance with Ibn al-Nadim’s version. 

24 Fihrist 207, 16. 

25 Agh. viii 249, 6f. 

26 Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1v 194, 7f., where the name should be corrected (cf. Daiber, Muammar 
47ff.) 

27 Cf. EI? III 990s. n. and GIE I1 430f, also Crone, Slaves on Horses 194f. no. 43. Regarding his 
father see vol. 11 239 above, and p. 101 below. 
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for heresy, and he was let go. If we read in Jahiz that he was in prison once 
(Hayawan vi 504, 3ff., which most probably refers to him rather than 
Ma‘mar Abia ]-Ashath), this does not necessarily refer to the same date, as 
twenty years earlier, during Hartin’s al-Rashid’s time, all the Mu‘tazilites 
had been persecuted at one point (see p. 107 below). 

As for Mu‘ammar’s name, tradition presents some difficulties. Jahiz 
has an instance of the double kunya (Bursan go, 1), which is copied in 
Ka‘bi (Maq. 71, 4). If, then, Ibn al-Nadim has Abu ‘Amr only as a vari- 
ant (Fihrist 207, 15), this similarity of the two forms should not make us 
too nervous. There are, however, more instances of Abu [-Mu‘tamir (Ibn 
Qutayba, Uyun 1 331, 7; Ibn Hazm, Fisal IV 194, 1f; Mizan 11 23, 7). Still, 
it seems that Abu ‘Amr is the basis for the corrupt forms Muhammad b. 
‘Umar in Ya‘qubi's Mushakala (25, —4f.: instead of Muhammad Abu Amr; 
the original version is retained without explanation in M.-B. Pathé’s trans- 
lation in: JA 257/1969/372), and Muhammad b. ‘Amr in Ibn Hazm’s Fisal 
(IV 194, 2 and V 55, —5). Muammar b. ‘Abbad is confirmed explicitly by 
Jahiz (Bursan 89, ult.), by Ka‘bi, Ibn al-Nadim, and Khwarizmi (Mafatih 
19, 2). The question remains of whether one should read Ma‘mar rather 
than Mu‘ammar; after all, this was the name of Mu‘ammar’s mentor Abū 
1-Ash‘ath. It is difficult to decide. The printed version of Khwarizmi vo- 
calises Ma‘mar; this may be based on the ms. The philologist Zubaydi 
(d. 379/989) uses the same form in a verse, where, however, the metre de- 
mands it (Humaydi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis, 44, 2 > Maqgqari, Nafh al-tib 1v 
6, 6 ABBAS). But we still know only how Zubaydi would have read it; fur- 
thermore where metre was concerned, names were not always retained 
altogether exactly. Mu‘ammar must be clearly separated from the M--m-r 
whom Ka‘bi mentions Mag. 88, ult. and go, ult.; that refers to Mamar b. 
Rashid (d. 154/770). Finally, Mu‘ammar has nothing to do with the Shrite 
Ma‘mariyya sect (Ash‘an, Maq. u, 14 etc.) which got its name from a cer- 
tain Ma‘mar b. al-Ahmar, who should be presumed to have flourished 
around the middle of the second century (Halm, Gnosis 209ff.) 
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Jahiz counts Ibrahim b. al-Sindiamong the ‘philosophers of the mutakallimun’?8 


Jahiz admired him for his universal knowledge which knew no borders be- 


tween ‘Arab’ and Greek sciences; Ibn al-Sindi was well versed in jurisprudence, 


grammar, and poetry as well as astrology and medicine.”9 Jahiz compares him 


28 Hayawan 11 140, of. 
29 Bayān 1 335, uf.; cf. also Majlisi, Bihar LVIII 304, uf. after Jahshiyari. 
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with Mamar Abū |-Ash‘ath and Muhammad b. al-Jahm al-Barmaki,?° who 
were not necessarily all Mu‘tazilites, but in their versatile and flexible intel- 
lectuality they conformed to a degree to the ideal to which the Mu'tazilites as- 
pired as well. Mu‘ammar knew not only Abu |-Ash‘ath and Ibrahim b. al-Sindi, 
one as a teacher, the other more probably as a pupil,?! but he also expressed an 
opinion of Muhammad b. Jahm that Jahiz has preserved for us once again.3? 
It is not exactly amiable: he criticises his stinginess and general spitefulness; 
Muhammad b. Jahm is a loner who pays no heed to the opposition between 
schools, and who has no principles. As for Mu‘ammar this proves that he wrote 
a very elegant style; he could easily hold his own with the kuttab.33 Of course 
he was not a non-conformist like Muhammad b. Jahm, but he had absorbed 
some of the ‘philosophy’ that characterised his circle. In those days ‘philoso- 
phy’ was certainly not what later generations understood it to be. It implied 
no hint of strict adherence to the doctrine of a particular school: it referred 
to intellectual curiosity that opened itself to all foreign knowledge as long as 
it could be grasped quickly and promised a certain usefulness. Alchemy and 
medicine suited this ideal more than logic or indeed metaphysics. 


1.3.2.1 Mu‘ammar’s System 

Mu‘ammar left out much that would normally have been of interest to the 
Mut‘tazilites. He barely ever speculated on the image of God, and did not write 
any refutations of people of other faiths, either. In matters of political theory he 
followed the Mu tazilite line without proposing any ideas of his own, as Dirar 
or Asamm did.! He was not a jurist, and he does not seem to have been very 
fond of hadith; it was said that apothecaries (sayadila) were bad transmitters.” 
Still, he did not attack the muhaddithiin or criticise their criteria. For him, the 
concept of nature was more important; he sought the immanent causes of 
phenomena. Above all, he was an atomist, and his approach to epistemology 
was more systematic than people had been used to. This ‘specialisation’ was 
drowned in the abundance of comparative reference material in the extensive 


30 = Hayawan, ibid.; regarding Muhammad b. al-Jahm see p. 220ff. below. 

31 Seep. 98 below. 

32 Risāla fidhamm akhlaq Muhammad b. al-Jahm al-Barmakt in: al-Katib al-Misri 5/1947/58, 
uff. = Athar al-Jahiz , ed. Umar b. Abū |-Nasr (Beirut 1969), p. 29, 14ff. 

33 Cf. also the aphorism in Jahiz, Hayawan v 191, 2. 


1 Cf. Text xv 46-47. 
2 TB XI 456, 1. There were several Mu tazilites among them (Jahiz, Hayawan V 304, 7). 
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monograph H. Daiber dedicated to him. Mu‘ammar was a very original think- 
er, but he was no all-round-theologian like Dirar or Abu l-Hudhayl. 


1.3.2.1 | Mu‘ammar's Atomism and His Natural Philosophy 
Atomism was a system usually found among the zanddiqa,! but we do not 
know how it looked in detail. Within the Mu‘tazila the model is most clearly 
distinct from Dirar’s in particular. Dirar also spoke of ‘parts’, like Mu‘ammar, 
but he used a different word — ab@d instead of ajza@ — and he did, in fact, mean 
something else. While Dirar’s ‘parts’ were fundamental constituents, they were 
not atoms. What is new in Mu‘ammar’s model is first of all the geometrical 
structure of bodies composed of atoms: two atoms joined side by side result 
in length; four joined as a square, breadth, i.e. an area; eight, finally, joined 
as a cube, result in a body.2 Abu l-Hudhayl, whose approach agrees with 
Mu‘ammar’s in principle, considered six atoms sufficient to create a spatial 
effect.3 This reads like a deliberate answer to the question of what would be 
the smallest number of atoms needed for a body; Abū l-Hudhayl was already 
trying to improve Mu‘ammar’s model. He was probably familiar with it from 
the conversations they had in Basra, but Mu‘ammar also wrote a book on the 
subject.* Abu l-Hudhayl would later attract the doxographers’ complete atten- 
tion, which is why Mu‘ammar’s priority became blurred. 

To both these thinkers atomism was in a way also a step away from the sen- 
sualism that had up to then been uncontested in the field of ontology. While 
Mu‘ammar saw a body as merely a material object perceivable by the senses, 


3 H. Daiber, Das theologisch-philosophische System des Mu‘ammar b. Abbad as-Sulami (gest. 
830 n. Chr.); Beirut 1975. Also my review in: Der Islam 58/1981/293ff. and Daiber’s response 
ibid. 310ff. A. G. Chejne’s essay Muammar b. Abbad al-Sulami, a Leading Mu'tazilite of the 
Eighth-ninth Centuries, in: Mw 51/1961/3uff. was outdated even when it appeared. 


1 See vol. 1 518f. above. Further information p. 350 below. 

2 Text xvi 2, b and e. Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 47, —4ff. shows that this was the representative 
opinion later as well. 

3 Seep. 243 below. 

4 Catalogue of Works xv1, no. 2. Here we read clearly al-juz’ alladhi la yatajazza’ (&topov) in- 
stead of simply juz’ (uépoc) as in most doxographical texts (with the exception of XVI 49, 
a). Clearly there can be no doubt that Mu‘ammar was talking about atomism. Whether the 
contrast to Abū l-Hudhayl should be personalised quite so sharply is doubtful in view of the 
fact that in his K. al-juz’ Nazzam cited both opinions anonymously and each with a plural 
referent (Ash‘ari, Mag. 316, 10ff. [q@ilūn] and 13f. [akharin]). It would seem that there were 
entire schools adhering to these views. It is possible that both points of view were already 
suggested by tradition. 
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and adopted the definition using length, width and depth’ i.e. dimensionality 
as proposed by Asamm,° the atoms were non-material, could be grasped only 
intellectually and not perceived with the senses. Mu‘ammar did not deny that 
they possessed substance; he called the atom the ‘indivisible individual sub- 
stance’ (al-jawhar al-wahid alladht lā yanqasim),* nor did he deny that they can 
carry accidents which are inherent in them. But the accidents only become 
apparent once the atoms are joined together to form a body.’ Only then can 
they be perceived — and only they; the actual body remains hidden from us. It 
exists, but it differs from the accidents; its formal reality consists in them, i.e. 
in its warmth and cold, its moistness or dryness.® This is an organic develop- 
ment out of the approach we already know from Dirar and, with a different 
conclusion, also from Asamm. What is new is that 1) corporeal nature is not 
interpreted as being material, but spatial,? and 2) the accidents appear on a 
body of themselves, effected by the ‘nature’ (tab‘ tiba’) of the atoms.!° They 
are thus by no means coincidental or expendable; Mu‘ammar’s ‘accident’ has 
nothing much in common with Aristotle’s cupBeByxd¢.4 

This concept, a matter of course among natural philosophers and physi- 
cians, irritated the theologians from the very first. If earthly things could func- 
tion out of themselves, God seemed disempowered.” Ibn al-Réwandi, who 
knew Mu‘ammar’s views reasonably well, rubbed salt into the wound, inten- 
sifying the antagonism by remarking that, indeed, lifeless bodies unable to 


5 Mu‘ammar based his view on a sensualist approach as well, as D. Eberhardt demonstrat- 
ed in his dissertation Der sensualistische Ansatz und das Problem der Veränderung in der 
Philosophie Mu‘ammars und an-Nazzams (Tübingen 1979), only it lacks any historical per- 
spective. Frank had already referred to ‘thoroughgoing “materialism”, and meant some- 
thing similar (JAOs 87/1967/256). 

6 Text 1. The term ‘substance’ also in Text 10; for more general information cf. Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal v 106, of. Pressing the term would do no good; jawhar is first and foremost a lexical 
shell — but the title of the book at Catalogue of Works no. 2 proves that Mu‘ammar did use 
the word. It seems that he also used the word ‘ayn besides (Text 48, a). 

7 Text 2, c—d; 3, a-b; also 6, c. Baghdadi exaggerated slightly in 3, a, as the comparison with 
2, c-d shows. On the other hand we should be most careful not to say that the accidents 
are already innate within the atoms virtually; virtuality in the sense of Aristotelian dtvayic 
does not exist in the world view of Mu‘ammar and his contemporaries. 

Text 4-5. Cf. Frank in: Actas 1v Congresso UEAI Coimbra 88, n. 
Thus Eberhardt g: as a ‘geometrically constructed, qualitative totality’. 

10 _ Text 2, c; 3, b; 7, a; 8, b; 10; 13, b and d; 19, b. 

11 Text u, a; 7, d. 

12 He wrote a treatise on Mu‘ammar’s ‘system (cf. Catalogue of Works xxxv b, no. 3). This 
means that the fragments from his K. fadīhat al-Mutazila which deal with Mu‘ammar 
must be taken very seriously despite their polemic intention. 
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think and consequently without the faculty of action, were now supposed to 
function of their own accord.!? This is of course deliberately provocative, but it 
proves with what criteria emotions could be roused. For a long time none of the 
Mu‘tazilites were able to grasp the concept of nature as we see it. Accordingly, 
Abu |-Hudhayl gave atomism a new direction.'* 

Mu‘ammar had meant it entirely differently. God was not disenfranchised, 
for someone had to create the atoms in the first place, and then put them 
together, and it was not nature doing this, as it was God’s prerogative. The 
sources barely mention this aspect; it was not controversial. It is part of what 
Mu‘ammar and Abu |-Hudhayl have in common, but the latter emphasised 
the axiom more strongly by using the term composition (ta’lf).!6 Thus while 
God does not cause a body’s colour as this is an accident which arises out of 
its nature, he does cause the colouring, the becoming coloured (tahwin), be- 
cause he anchored the accident in the nature of the body, or of the atom that 
merges into it.” He cannot go beyond this ‘predisposition’!® Something that 
comes into existence because of nature cannot come into existence through 
something else, and we do not want to assume that God gives colour to an 
object that could not assume a colour by its nature, and would consequently 
not become coloured.!9 Also: if God caused not only the ‘becoming coloured’ 
but also colour itself, then he himself would have to be coloured as the colour 
would emanate from his ‘nature’. Or, analogous: he who can cause movement, 
‘has power over movement’, is himself able to move.2° Of course, we do not 
want to make either of those claims about God: he is not of any colour, and he 
does not move. Consequently this must be due to other forces, and these forces 
are contained within the bodies themselves. Thus living and lifeless things do 
indeed possess effective forces;?! even a corpse performs the action of being 
dead.?? Here, too, God only effects letting the person die (imata), and this is 


13 Text 6, a-b. 

14 Seep. 242 and 246f. below. 

15 But cf. Text 6, c; 10; u, b; also 15, g—i (where, however, the attribution is not clear). Ibn 
Mattoya says it surprisingly clearly, Muhit 11 244, 5f. Cf. Frank in: Jaos 87/1967/255. 

16 Seep. 242f. below. 

17 Text 7, g—h; also 6, d. Plato already states in his Timaios (68 D) that it is God who causes 
colours and not man. 

18 Text 6, c. The term is not known to either Mu‘ammar or our source. It is not until philoso- 
phers such as Ibn Sina that the term isti‘dad is used. 

19 ‘Text 7, i-k with commentary on k. 

20 Text 1, C; 22, a. 

21 ~~ Text 7, b, and 13, b. 

22 Text 7,c. Mu‘ammar (i.e. our source) does not distinguish between death and being dead. 
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no accident.? He can will the death, but the path of this act of will runs via 
nature. Everything that God effects, letting die and making come alive (ihy@’), 
giving colour and moving, is fundamentally only his will: these acts of will are 
inherent in him as hypostases without having an actual location.?+ 

We can guess that that in order to support his theory Mu‘ammar gave in- 
stances selected from natural science, as al-Nazzam would do after him, and 
as even Dirar’s pupils did, but this aspect of his thought is entirely obscured 
in our sources. Only one of Jahiz’ texts, which cannot be attributed with cer- 
tainty, tells us that following his ideas, people would explain sounds with the 
‘nature’ of the bodies causing them: ‘when two stones clink together or the 
tongue touches the inside of the teeth, when air is pushed against itself (as in 
thunder?) or wind is constricted or fire blazes and crackles. A sound, the text 
continues, always requires two bodies that collide as well as air mass between 
the two (and carries the sound?); it also requires a space as it moves from 
one place to another.”® Still within the context of the same system, fire is hot 
wind, and wind, air that moves.26 Mu‘ammar also explained dreams according 
to these principles, as originating out of the nature of the dreaming person, 
i.e. presumably from physical causes.?” This is a complete demystification of 
dreams compared to what was expected of them elsewhere; prophetic dreams 
would be difficult to explain like this. And he is said to have described even 
love in these terms: it arises from ‘the intimacy of natures, the union of spirits 
(arwah), the harmony of minds and the proximity of inclinations’.2® 

What the sources did preserve with much more interest are those points 
where the system became a theological problem. We can distinguish — in a 
way that the mutakallimun themselves would have been unlikely to accept — 
between a dialectical and a factual level. The first one comprises arguments 
transmitted in the kalam style and constructed in the form of mu‘arada. 
Mu‘ammar’s identifying ‘being able to effect something’ with ‘being something’ 
by stating that someone who had power over movement must also be able 
himself? to move did not make sense to many: if God can move something, i.e. 


23 ~~ ‘Text 7, g—h; also u, b. 

24 Textu, d. Cf. (regarding the entire topic) also Gimaret, Livre des Religions 233f., n. 5-6. 

25 Text 15, k and d. For an explanation of sound made by clinking together see p. 387 below. 

26 ~—- Text 15, |. 

27 Text 63. Cf. Strato’s explanation in Placita philosophorum (Doxographi Graeci 416 a, 10ff. 
DIELS = Daiber, Aétius Arabus 216f., para. V 2.2). 

28 Text 65, d. Of course, this is at best formulated in accordance with his views; the context 
of the utterance is fictional (see p. 33, n. 3 above). 

29 Cf. also Eberhardt 57f. 
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wills movement, why should he not also have power over movement without 
being affected himself?° Ash‘ari, from whom we know this objection, does not 
mention who proposed it, but he certainly was not the author, as Mu‘ammar 
himself reacted with a counter-argument. If we, he said, really wanted to claim 
that God has power over pregnancy without having the power to beget off- 
spring, then we must also say that he has power over injustice without hav- 
ing the power of being unjust himself.3! This was directed against someone 
who did not want to draw the conclusion that God might have the power of 
injustice: one might think of Nazzam;3? but he was also trying to attack Abu 
l-Hudhayl through his doctrine, maybe even with reference to the same 
problem - if, indeed, we may alter the source text to this extent.33 With regard 
to Mu‘ammar we can conclude that he saw pregnancy as something natural; 
even if humans may not be able to determine when conception occurs, it is not 
caused by God directly. 

When it came to the ‘accidents’ death and life, things became awkward for 
Mu‘ammar, for in this context his opponents could refer to sura 67:2: ‘(God) 
created death and life’. To Mu‘ammar, his interpretation that God effected only 
‘letting die’ and ‘making come to life’ was probably merely a question of ex- 
egesis; still, Ibn al-Rewandi could claim that his intention allowed different in- 
terpretations. His pupils may well have felt embarrassed by the contradiction 
between his texts and scripture. Khayyat brushed the matter aside; factually 
the matter was, after all, quite clear.3+ 

There was less agitation regarding the conclusion that in this system the 
Quran — an accident in Mu‘ammar’s view — had not been directly created by 
God.*> Those who did not believe in the khalg al-Quran anyway had no criti- 
cism to make, while the Mu'‘tazilites were initially satisfied that according to 
Mu‘ammar the Quran was created in a figurative sense (majaz”).°6 After all, 
he did not deny that it originated within time (muhdath),” and that had been 
the intention of the ‘dogma’ in the first place.38 Like possibly Ja‘d b. Dirham 


30 Text 11, e. 

31 ‘Text 20, b. 

32 Seep. 438 below. 

33 Text 20, c with commentary. 

34 ~~ ‘Text 17, e-h; cf. also Ibn Hazm, Fisal rv 194, 15f. 

35 Text13, aand c-d; 12, a. 

36 This phrase is found in Jahiz in Text 15, a-b. It is doubtful whether Mu‘ammar said it him- 
self (see n. 45 on Text 9, b below). 

37 Text 12, C; 14, C. 

38 See p. 497f. below; also p. 249. 
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or Jahm b. Safwan3* before him he claimed that God’s word as Moses heard 
it in the burning bush was produced by the bush and only indirectly by God; 
similarly it had been Gabriel who dictated the Quran to Muhammad and not 
God himself. Now, however, he gave an ontological reason for it: revelation is 
an acoustic event and consequently an accident, and accidents are generated 
by the ‘location’ at which they occur.?9 We might challenge whether Khayyat 
is quite correct under these circumstances when he claims that even so, only 
God addressed humans in the Quran and spoke to them;*° what he should 
have said is that God effected the words ‘being spoken’. Still, then he would 
have given the opposition a trump card, as the idea that God spoke directly 
to humans did by that time not allow of much modification. Mu‘ammar was 
satisfied with Hisham b. al-Hakam’s*! dictum that the Quran was ‘neither cre- 
ator nor created’? proving how firmly he was rooted in the past, as this phrase 
did not even envisage the non-createdness that would be at the centre of the 
discussion by Khayyat’s time. It is interesting to note that Jahiz felt the need 
to distance himself from Mu‘ammar’s theory, as some of the Mu‘tazila’s oppo- 
nents cited it as their authority.43 


It is difficult to analyse Text xvI 15, c-l with regard to this subject. It is a 
passage from Jahiz’ K. khalq al-Quran, which only survives in excerpts. 
Important indications concerning its classifications may have been lost 
with the context. Furthermore Jahiz expresses himself far too vaguely, 
firstly because of his sophisticated literary style and secondly because 
of the intimate nature of his communication, namely a reply to a letter 
which has not survived. I have discussed the philological problems in the 
commentary on the passage. Mu‘ammar’s doctrine is most clearly detect- 
able in g, but the Quran is called a body (c). The contradiction may not 
be quite as extreme as it looks at first sight, as the word quran was, after 
all, equivocal. It was an accident in its form as a spoken word emanating 





from some body; but when regarded not under the aspect of kalam Allah 


38a See vol. 11 515 and 570f. above. 

39 Text 13, e-f, and 14, a; also 7, f, where the angel (i.e. Gabriel) and the ‘tree’ (i.e. the bush 
from sura 28:30) are named side by side. The stone that is also named may be merely exag- 
geration on the doxographer’s part; or it may be a reference to the legend that near Mecca 
trees and stones greeted Muhammad as prophet (Ibn Ishaq, Stra 151, 6ff.). 

40 Textı2, b. It is also rejected by the slightly more radical Text 7, f. Knayyat subsequently has 
to resort to an argumentum ad hominem (12, d). 

41 See vol. 1 441 above. 

42 Text14, b. 

43 Textı5; cf. also Nagel, Rechtleitung 462. 
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but as a book, it was of course a body. The question is whether Mu‘ammar 
might not have used the term mushaf rather than qur‘an. Jahiz places 
the acoustic realisation of the Quran within the category ‘sound’ (sawt), 
which according to his classification would be an accident (c-d). 


With this problem complex we have taken the step from the dialectical to the 
factual level. This is where we must ask another question that became relevant 
from the opposition’s point of view only: the question of mutawallidat. It is not 
quite as anachronistic with regard to Mu‘ammar as it was in the case of Dirar 
b. ‘Amr;*4 after all, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir was Mu‘ammar’s contemporary. It is 
possible that he commented on the question: there is a passage in Pazdawi 
that could be interpreted as him accepting the term for convention's sake.*5 
But there was no place for the model in his system, mostly because his under- 
standing of the body was a sensualist one, as an individual object at a certain 
point in time,*® which is identical with its essence, but only to the extent as 
the latter affects it directly, and even then only for a moment. What Bishr b. 
al-Mu‘tamir regarded as a ‘generated’ or caused secondary act, Mu‘ammar saw 
as the effect of the body affected,*’ i.e. if someone throws a stone, it flies due 
to its nature.*® A living thing cannot effect a phenomenon caused by a lifeless 
object and affecting a lifeless object.*9 

In this fragmentary form the theory looks rather backward at first, compared 
e.g. to what we know of Hisham b. al-Hakam,°° especially when we pursue 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s example and assume that the stone thrown by someone 
ended up killing another human being. Mu‘ammar would probably have had to 
say that the victim ‘effects’ his death, i.e. dies due to his nature. Thus the aspect 
of responsibility appears to be excluded.*! If we believe Khayyat, Mu‘ammar 


44 See p. 49 above. 

45 Text 9, b-c; concerning the problem of attribution see the commentary. Jahiz claims as 
well that he allowed certain connections of effects in metaphorical style (Text 15, a-b), 
but the phrase is so obvious it could easily have occurred to every doxographer. 

46 Thus for the first time Frank in: Jaos 87/1967/259; emphasised by Eberhardt (p. 16). 

47 Text 7, a; 8, a (using different terminology). 

48 Iselected this example myself, following Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. 

49 Text 13, b, and 7, b; cf. 48, b. Possibly also hinted at in Text 58. 

50 ~— See vol. 1 434f. above. 

51 Pazdawi presented the event as the effected act being caused by the instrument, in the 
present case the stone (Text 9, a); but this is probably simply wrongly deduced from the 
axiom that living and lifeless objects must be strictly separated in their effects. A related 
problem is touched on in Text 21: how should a case be judged where two agents effect an 
object? But the reply does not yield anything for us: as in Mu‘ammatr’s view the affected 
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was very much aware of this aspect. He had to come to terms with it when he 
discussed suffering, which is, in the form of pain, effected by nature, which 
means that there is no difference in essence between the illness of a human 
being and the wilting of a plant.5* God is involved, but only indirectly.53 This 
settled the ancient theodicy problem of why God allows innocent children to 
suffer: their illness is now a purely medical phenomenon.** Matters become 
more complex when a human being causes someone else pain. This is wrong, 
and the fault lies with the agent, the perpetrator; God has nothing to do with 
it.55 Khayyat does not go further into the issue, but we might be justified in as- 
suming that Mu‘ammar did not rule out that an effect originating in nature can 
be triggered by a human, which would position him not all that far removed 
from Hisham b. al-Hakam. Now the question of the extent to which he found 
himself in an aporia with this approach is the only one that remains.°® 

Ibn al-Réwandi was of course interested in putting such aporiai into relief. 
He seems to have been particularly successful in the context of a last issue: the 
miracles. It looks as if he had been the one to point out that miracles normally 
do not work by generating a new body, but rather by an accident affecting an 
existing body in a fashion different from the one we are used to. Accidents, 
however, are beyond God’s domain.5” Of course he can always create new 
bodies, but it would be necessary to look around to see which miracle could be 
counted as belonging in that category. Still, we may assume that on the whole 
miracles were a matter of supreme indifference to Mu‘ammar anyway. As long 
as they were reported in hadiths only, they were not yet binding at the time, 
and if he did believe in the (faz al-Quran, there was other proof available for it. 


1.3.2.1.2 The manā Theory 

Another, very important problem, on the other hand, Muʻammar approached 
himself: change. He even wrote a book about it, although it has a different title: 
K. al-ma‘ani, mana being the term he introduced into the discussion in this 
context. The question he found himself confronted with was: why does a body 


body would act entirely of its own accord, it is irrelevant how many agents affect it from 
the outside. 

52 Text17, a, after Ibn Réwandi. 

53 This is rather hazy in Khayyat’s answer (17 b-c). 

54 + Text16. 

55 Text17,d. 

56  Aporiai such as this are emphasised very much in Eberhardt’s dissertation, but due to the 
scant sources it is hardly ever possible to prove them without doubt. 

57 Text 18-19; regarding the part played by Ibn Réwandi cf. the commentary. 
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effect sometimes one accident, sometimes another? Why is an object once 
black, another time white, once moving and another time at rest? This ques- 
tion was not easy to answer from a sensualist point of view. Hisham b. al-Hakam 
and especially al-Asamm, whom he must have known from his Basra days, had 
used the term inqgilab: God himself creates change, and he could even change 
a mustard grain into a mountain! For a natural scientist like Mu‘ammar this 
was probably no more than a lumberjack’s approach to theology. Nature effects 
phenomena, but Mu‘ammar did not interpret ‘nature’ in the sense of the gois 
of Antiquity; it only inheres in one individual body, and can be defined for one 
moment only. Consequently change was not the same as becoming, effecting 
not the same as acting over time.” Thus the point at issue was not so much — 
and not exclusively — the question of why one and the same body can be first 
black and then white, but also why of two bodies that are otherwise identical 
one is white and the other one black. 

Mu‘ammar found the last question easy to answer: the one body is white 
because it appears white due to its nature, i.e. the accident of ‘being white’ is 
inherent in it as such; and the same is true of the black body. The problem be- 
came more difficult in the context of movement and rest, as this question was 
usually addressed from the perspective of the consecutive sequence of stages 
affecting one and the same substratum. Consequently the aspect of time could 
not be excluded altogether anymore. Mu‘ammar tried his best to maintain the 
sensualist approach: to us, the body ‘is’ only ever for a moment, and in this 
moment it is always at rest. His approach was aided by the atomist understand- 
ing of movement which widely, possibly exclusively, dominated thought at the 
time. Movement is not a continuum but made up out of separate points in 
time at each of which the moving body is in a different place.3 One might even 
say that movement is really no more than a figure of speech.* At every mo- 
ment in it exists and we can see it, the body in motion is in fact at rest; rest, 
as Mu‘ammar put it, is the only way to exist.5 Even when God creates a body, 
it is at rest;° giving it existence does not mean movement is imparted, as the 


BH 


See vol. 1 418 and 11 452 above. 

Thus Eberhardt 15f. 

Text 24; also 25, where, however, the chronological sequence may be included too much. 
Text, 23, a. 


a BW bd 


Text 22 and 23, b. Kawn ‘way of being’ must not be over-interpreted metaphysically; it is noth- 
ing more than the infinitive of kana, and like all these infinitives (‘i/m, irdda etc.) it denotes 
only the realisation of the action at a certain moment, the ‘state of being’ (see p. 253 below). 
6 Text 23, c. 
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Kufan Shi‘ites or antique thought seemed to imply.’ So far, so good; but some 
movement is simply necessary. Not only because reality does not obey theory, 
but because the proof of the world’s createdness and contingency is tied to 
movement; Mu‘ammar did not want to be without this proof. This, at least is 
how Khayyat, our oldest authority, sees it. 

At this point ‘nature’ did not provide sufficient explanation anymore, as the 
structure of the moving body remained the same before and after. The change 
could only be initiated by a causal determinant, and Mu‘ammar called this 
determinant ma‘nda. He appears to have been the first to employ this word in 
the context. It is noticeable that the terms sabab or ‘lla are hardly ever, or never, 
used in accounts we have of his ideas, although this does not mean that he did 
not use them: ‘lla occurs in the title of his book on the scale, and Khayyat also 
employed it in the explanation of his manā doctrine.9 Tila and manā are quite 
close to one another. Sabab, on the other hand, does not work, as the word 
designates an external cause. A ma‘na does not work externally, but from with- 
in the thing itself, being the kind of cause a physician or an alchemist would 
imagine." The word was not necessarily new, and it may have sounded as vague 
then as it would later — a passepartout to be used when one wished to describe 
something without knowing, or wanting to say, exactly what it was, the only 
definite information being that it (a) caused or effected something and (b) was 
not material in nature. For a material thing one would have said shay’, the word 
was not as pale as e.g. French ‘chose’! In German, ‘Moment (n.)’ would seem 
to correspond most closely, while in English ‘causal determinant’ might be sug- 
gested as one suitable term. Greek npaypa was similarly vague.!3 


7 Concerning the Shi‘a see vol. 1 401 and 427 above; regarding Aristotle e.g. Zeller, Philosophie 
der Griechen ^11 2, p. 389ff., or Ross, Aristotle 82f. For more information on the atomist doc- 
trine of movement and its antique models see p. 251f. below. 

Text 26, k. 
Text 26, h. 

10 See p. 88 below. Similarly, in fact, in the juristic theory of the conclusion by analogy (cf. 
Schacht, Origins 125, and ch. D 4.3 below.) 

11 Frank already spotted that Mu‘ammar does not discuss the problem of external causality 
(Jaos 87/1967/257). Cf. also the remarks on tawallud above. In the title of the book Illa 
refers to the way in which something works (see above). Regarding the concept in gram- 
mar and philosophy cf. E1? 111 1127ff. 

12 Atleast not at the time, and not with reference to theology. Dialect usage, however, shows 
that even at Mu‘ammar’s time it was linked to the interrogative particle ésh; there are 
instances of it in hadith texts. 

13 Which does not mean we have to presume influence of some kind, as Wolfson does 
(Philosophy of the Kalam usff.). Frank refers to the similar part played by aitia in Origen 
(Actas Iv Congresso UEAI Coimbra 88, n.). 
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For the time being we should refrain from speculating about the ‘origin’ of 
the term. We know far too little of the environment. Grammarians, it seems, 
have always, and often, used the word," in the sense of ‘meaning, that which 
is intended’ as well as more strictly terminologically: infinitives are ma‘@ni as 
opposed to persons or individual bodies which they called jawahir. Rhetoric 
also used the term mani; as for instance in Abu Hilal al-‘Askari’s Diwan al- 
ma ant. However, grammar and rhetoric were not subjects in which Mu‘ammar 
had any particular interest. Tradition going back to Antiquity will have to be 
kept out of the study even more firmly; otherwise we will end with an equation 
with two unknowns.!6 This, at least, is what previous experience teaches us. 

Much ink has been spilt on the subject of ma‘ani in Mu‘ammar’s works. It 
started with the doxographers: they thought the subject exotic. Islamic schol- 
ars followed the doxographers’ lead, and the fact that less is known about 
Mu‘ammar than about most of the other great Mu'tazilites spurred their ambi- 
tion all the more. Within the framework of history of science, the key was at 
first thought to be found in Antiquity. Saul Horovitz drew a comparison with 
Plato’s deliberations on sameness and difference in Sophistes (254 D ff.) and 
thought he recognised the eidwv giño from Soph. 246 in the ashab al-ma‘na.“ 
H. A. Wolfson later also presumed a Greek legacy, although he did not postulate 
Plato but the Church Fathers and tried to trace the development of the term 
back to speculations about the trinity, which entered Arabic with Theodore 
Abū Qurra at the latest.!8 The problem with both these studies is that they are 
unable to prove the missing links; all that can be said of Plato is probably that 
he initiated a question which then remained alive over centuries in changing 
guise.!9 Daiber emphasised that when it comes to Antiquity we are dealing with 
a complex and multifarious situation; he understands ma‘nd as the ‘essence’ of 
a thing.2° At the same time he attempts to do justice to the opposite side who 


14 Cf. in detail, but deliberately without historical perspective, R. M. Frank in: Muséon 
94/1984/259ff.; also Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, Furugq 22, 3ff., which, however, does not contain 
much that benefits our study. 

15 Thus e.g. Ibn Ya‘ish in his commentary on Mufassal. 

16 Cf. also the source material Endref lists in: Sprachphilosophie in Antike und Mittelalter 
207ff. 

17 Thus already in: Jahresbericht des Jüd.-Theol. Seminars Frankel’scher Stiftung 1899, 
Pp. 95, n. 34; then in: ZDMG 57/1903/180, n. 1; in: Monatsschrift zur Gesch. und Wiss. des 
Judentums 48/1904/571f., and most recently in his study Uber den Einfluß der griechischen 
Philosophie auf die Entwicklung des kalām, in: Jahresbericht 1908, p. 44ff. 

18 In: Festschrift Gibb 673ff. = Philosophy of the Kalam 147ff. 

19 Cf. e.g, around one generation after Muammar, Dawid al-Muqammis in his Tshrin 
maqgala vi11 13ff. = p. 148ff. STROUMSA. 

20 Muammar 79. 
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tried to explain the term with a text-immanent approach (bearing in mind that 
text-immanent refers only ever to secondary sources in this case). But Daiber’s 
connection is too simplistic, as the text-immanent method usually implies an 
entirely different understanding of the system. Horten was the first to point 
out the moment of immateriality in the concept of ma‘na;?! whereupon Frank, 
turning to criticise Wolfson, added the term ‘causal determinant’ to the dis- 
cussion that we, too, referred to above;? at the same time emphasising more 
clearly than ever before that in Mu‘ammar’s view material reality is all there is 
of reality, and that consequently his ideas can hardly be compared with sys- 
tems such as Plato’s or Aristotle’s. D. Eberhardt’s dissertation follows this train 
of thought, but the chapter on ma‘na doctrine suffers from the same mistake 
as the others, namely that the author focusses entirely on Ash‘ari’s Maqalat, 
interpreting them as if they were an original document. 


Sensualist approach 71ff. — I do not wish to go into the hypothesis of 
Indian influence which Horten pursued. While there are indeed related 
ideas in Indian thought (cf. e.g. the theory of secondary characters in the 
Abhidharmako§sa 11 46 a—b/transl. de la Vallée Poussin 1 224f.), but actual 
connections are even more difficult to prove. Cf. the overview of the state 





of research in Daiber 32ff. and 80. 


This discrepancy between approaches is of course due to the fact that the 
sources hardly allow definite conclusions. They are not only fragmentary and 
secondary but frequently press the material into their own categories. To what 
degree they do this depends on personal interests. Ibn al-Réwandi, our old- 
est witness, deliberately puts Mu‘ammar’s doctrine in an unfavourable light 
by interpreting the af‘al as ‘acts’ rather than as ‘effects’ as Mu‘ammar did, with 
the result that he can accuse him of having said that God cannot act unless 
innumerable ma‘ani were involved as well.23 Maybe this is the reason why 
Khayyat and his pupil Ka‘bi calmly explain the concept of manda with the 


21 In: ZDMG 64/1910/391ff,; also in: Archiv fiir System. Phil. 15/1909/46off. He does, however, 
cloud the issue somewhat by afterwards using the word ‘Idee’. 

22 In: Jaos 87/1967/248ff.; similarly Daiber in E1? v11 259 b. Frank gives only instances for 
this meaning from later kalam texts, especially from the fourth century, and then applied 
them to Mu‘ammar retrospectively. He has pointed out the difficulties with this method 
quite clearly himself (in; Muséon 94/1981/159, n. 1). His hypothesis is, however, support- 
ed by Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s remarks on the development of the term within kalam in 
Mughni v 253, off. The difficulty arises most likely because Mu‘ammar also uses the term 
with reference to God (see p. 86 below). 

23 Text 26, c-d. 
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single example of rest and movement,”4 as white and black or living and dead 
could only be understood as ‘acts’ in the sense of ‘effects’ of a certain nature. 
Ash‘ari’s adding these examples?° may be in the interest of re-establishing the 
original question, of how difference arises in the first place. But it remains as- 
tonishing that Khayyat does not say this — at least not clearly; on the contrary, 
he emphasises that Mu‘ammar was interested in movement in order to save 
the customary proof of God’s existence.”® Putting the ontological problem of 
being different into the foreground is certainly partly the result of a later — and 
in truth very late — shift of emphasis.?” On the other hand Ibn al-Réwandi had 
already put the issue in general terms when he pointed out the single point 
at which his contemporaries considered the theory to be vulnerable: infinite 
regress.28 

The question of the ‘causal determinant’, of why something was as it was, 
generated further questions. The answer that a body moves because it moves 
could satisfy the sensualist approach only at the first step.?9 So far the accident 
‘movement’ was itself the ‘causal determinant’ of why something moved; this 
led later authors like Baghdadi to equate manā with ‘arad.®° This, however, 
led into a spiral that kept spinning: why is this very movement the movement 
of this thing that moves? And as a momentarily perceived body can only ever 
carry its cause for being within itself: why is the ‘causal determinant’ causing 
this movement to be precisely the movement of this moving thing, the ‘causal 
determinant’ for this and not another?#! The same sequence of steps can be 
determined for a second body one observes in addition to the first one and 
which, unlike the first one, is at rest. Obviously the second body’s ma ‘ani, be- 
ginning as they do with a different accident, rest, are different from those of 
the first one.32 The correlations of causation continue into infinity, and still 
they do not leave the body to which they belong. They are perceived in one 


24 Text 26-27; after them also Ibn Hazm (Text 28). 

25 Text 29, f-g andi. 

26 Seep. 81f. above. 

27 Thus in Shahrastani and Fakhraddin al-Razi (cf. Frank in Jaos 87/1967/256). 

28 Text 26,aandc. 

29 Text 29, a—b; also 26, f. 

30 Regarding Baghdadi cf. Wolfson in: Festschrift Gibb 677 (and Eberhardt gof.). One might 
also have said that a ma‘nd is inherent in the body (Text 26, f; 29, h). The movens causing 
the movement, on the other hand, is entirely different and situated outside of the body 
(see p. 91 below). 

31 Text 26, g-I; 29, b-c. 

32 This is how Kabi sets up the problem in his description (Text 27; similar Ibn Hazm in 
Text 28). 
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single observation, thus all these infinite numbers of ma‘ani unfold in a single 
moment; they are simultaneous.*9 

Mu‘ammar does not appear to have been bothered by the regress, as the 
ma @nt were not objects,34 and their purpose was to mark a qualitative identity 
that never fragmented itself. Furthermore he had to begin by proving the exis- 
tence of accidents to older contemporaries like Asamm, using the ma‘ani as a 
code for the phenomenon of particularisation.*> To normal scholastic thought, 
and even more so to later theology, regress was the diabolus in musica. Infinity 
was uncanny: Mu‘ammar’s contemporary and opponent Abū ]-Hudhayl even 
believed the number of things in God’s power to be finite.2® God ‘counted ev- 
erything precisely’, as sura 72:28 said.3” Some of Mu‘ammar’s followers are said 
to have defended themselves with the argument that God has the power to 
create an infinite number of movements for one and the same body;?8 but if 
they really said this, it was not actually in keeping with Mu‘ammar’s views. In 
fact, Abū ‘Umar al-Furati, who continued Mu‘ammar’s thoughts in the second 
half of the second century, made a change in this very area: the ma@ni are not 
continued into infinity.?9 In a similar context Juwayni would later also try to 
evade the issue.*° 

Mu‘ammar had himself made things worse by transferring the concept onto 
God: God, too, possesses attributes only because of a ‘causal determinant’, and 
in his case, too, this ‘causal determinant’ emits others which keep adding to- 
gether to infinity. There is little evidence for this doctrine, as it was clearly a 
source of embarrassment to the Mu tazilites. Still, it was not thought up by ma- 
licious opponents but was transmitted by one of Mu‘ammar’s pupils,“ and it is 
quite probable in itself. Like Hisham b. al-Hakam and other early theologians, 
Mu‘ammar saw no difference in principle between the properties of things and 
the properties of God. He appears to have developed the idea using the ex- 
ample of divine knowledge,” which offered him the problem of the object of 


33 Text 29, 3; also Ibn al-Réwandi in Text 26, c. Cf. Aaron ben Eliyah’s remark in JsAI 
6/1985/283. 

34 Text 28, f-g should not be interpreted like this either. Ibn Hazm uses ashyd@ to denote 
‘entities’. 

35 Davidson, Proofs for Eternity 184. 

36 Seep. 279 below. 

37 Baghdadi, Farg 138, 9f./153, 10f. 

38 Ibn Hazm, Fisal v 47, pu. f. 

39 Seep. 99 below. 

40 = Shamil 174, 12ff. 

41 Text 30; cf. p. 99 below. 

42 Ibid., a—c. 
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knowledge in a particular way. If bodies function of themselves and God only 
has power over them by creating them, it follows that his knowledge of them 
is of the same kind; he is not aware of the particularia, as Ibn Sina would have 
said. This is what Ibn al-Réwandi said of Mu‘ammar,*? and however much the 
Mut'tazilites objected,** he was probably right. Khayyat suppressed the section 
of his K. fadihat al-Mu‘tazila that contained this, and we only hear about it 
from a different source.*° 

This also explains why people devoted some thought to the question of 
what Mu‘ammar’s views were on God’s self-knowledge: if God does not im- 
mediately discern the functioning of created things, how then does he discern 
his own works? Once again it is Ibn al-Réwandi who can tell us, as he asked one 
of Mu‘ammar’s pupils who understood the question as he was meant to be: as 
mu arada. But he was forearmed: God is identical to himself, consequently he 
does not face himself as an object.46 Mu‘ammar appears to have distinguished 
(at least up to a point) between what later Christian scholasticism would call 
scientia speculativa and scientia practica with reference to God, knowledge as 
the vision of the inner truth of his Self, and knowledge of things in their ex- 
ternal facilitation and realisation as willed by him.*” Ibn al-Rewandi tried to 
hide the connection, making the pupil say that God cannot discern himself 
because he cannot be his own object.*® Khayyat tried to save the concept by 
adducing human self-knowledge as a parallel.*9 But he, too, passes the issue 
by: in fact, God’s knowledge of himself cannot be used as proof or parallel for 
God’s knowledge of accidents. From the beginning God has had knowledge 
only of the bodies he creates; but he only knows the accidents which these 
bodies themselves effect at the moment they are generated. How, though, can 
we say that he has known of the bodies since the very beginning? Mu‘ammar 
answered as was obvious from his system: by means of the ma‘ani. 

He gave the same answer with reference to the creation of the world. The 
creation is not identical with God’s act of will,°° as it has a cause. As with the 
ma ani, this cause is probably not different from the action at first: God creates, 


43 Text 33, a-b; also 32. 

44 Text 33, b. 

45 Cf. the commentary on Text 32. 

46 Text 31, a-c, which must be seen in connection with Text 32. 

47 Thus Karl Barth in his Kirchliche Dogmatik 11, 638. 

48 Text 31, a; differently: Pretzl, Attributenlehre 23. 

49 Ibid., g-h. Still, he does admit that the doctrine presented was transmitted from 
Mu‘ammar (e) — at least if the text has been reconstructed correctly (cf. f). 

50 ~~‘ Text 34. 
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because he creates. But being a cause, it has in turn a cause, and so on forever.>! 
This, in fact, is the only place where regress is demonstrated with the term ‘lla, 
providing further proof how closely related ‘lla is to ma‘nd. However, the act 
of creation cannot be the same as that which is created, as the former exists 
before the earthly object, and it is carried out within God’s sphere of influence 
It is ama‘na of his will, and is amplified as the cause into infinity.>? 

Creation corresponds to perishing. There is no doubt that everything God 
creates, he will also let perish, although the two are not completely compa- 
rable. Once creation has been accomplished, there are bodies that function 
of themselves. They exist, and exist through the existence that is inherent 
in them as ‘causal determinant’,5? and they perish in the same, natural way;5* 
they perish because they perish, in an unending chain of reasons concentrated 
all in one moment.®> However, the mani theory only explains the change. 
It is by no means the case that there is nothing left after perishing. This gave 
rise to the question of how God could cause the whole world to perish, which 
Mu‘ammar had to solve, for he would have been accused of believing in the 
eternal existence of the world otherwise. That he was not thus accused shows 
how elegant his solution was. At the Last Judgment, God creates something 
to replace the old world, something in which perishing is inherent and en- 
compasses the world in its entirety. This other, new creation is probably the 
otherworld, which would mean that Mu‘ammar believed like Dirar that heaven 
and hell have not yet been created.5° Of course God could make them perish 
as well, but if he did he would conjure up infinite regress. Mu‘ammar would 
have regarded this as a purely theoretical possibility.5” He was probably not 
much bothered by the implication that God would never again be without a 
creation;°* on the contrary: it served to rule out any suspicion that he might be 
harbouring Jahmite inclinations.59 


51 Text 36.1 would disagree with Eberhardt 1o1ff., who sees the reason for this in Mu‘ammar’s 
view that God creates the world at every moment, or creates it of necessity. The sources 
say nothing of this, and it is not an inescapable conclusion from the system. 

52 Text 35. Cf. Abu |-Hudhayl’s solution p. 302 below. 

53 That is probably what is meant in Text 39, a-b. 

54 ~~ Text 4o. 

55 Text 38, a, and 39, b. This does not contradict Text 40. 

56 Cf. Text XVII 52. 

57 This is how! should like to interpret Text 37. 

58 Text 37, f; 38, b; 39, c could easily be misunderstood. 

59 The train of thoughts is entirely different from that of Maimonides, Daldlat al-ha@irin 1 
69 = 178, 1ff. ATAY. There is nothing to support Wolfson’s assumption that this is a reference 
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By presuming non-material ‘causal determinants’ Mu‘ammar distanced 
himself from his predecessors’ sensualism, and was consequently able even 
as a Mu tazilite to maintain the parallelism of earthly and divine that Hisham 
b. al-Hakam had been able to defend much more easily. But he did not write 
anything about his concept of God. Whatever we find out about it is due to the 
doxographers inquiring about certain standard topics and then presuming a 
position for Mu‘ammar. Consequently we can never rule out that we are look- 
ing at later speculation. We are able to verify their claims only with reference 
to the context of the system, and it stands to reason that they — or Mu‘ammar’s 
pupils to whom they referred — would have taken that into consideration them- 
selves. However, we are able to go further still and search for conclusions that 
they did not draw themselves. Thus we ought to assume that in Mu‘ammar’s 
view God not only does not move, but that he is not at rest either; he can imbue 
with rest, but does not have it himself for that very reason.®° His knowledge, his 
omnipotence etc. are not tied to objects directly, and neither is his will. It re- 
mains in the dark behind his creations, and it is not the same as his command- 
ments.®! Shahrastani thought that with all these delimitations, nothing positive 
was left to say,82 but Jubba#i would later proceed in the same way.®? While the 
early Shi‘ite theologians had regarded God's will as his ‘movement’ and as one 
of his most essential characteristics,6+ the Mu‘tazilites found this very hard to 
come to terms with. They did not perceive an eternal will, but rather volition, 
a unique act. Mu‘ammar was no exception, either, although he might have 
thought differently as to him will was not directly identical with the volition 
of something realised within time. However, it remained an act subsisting as 
hypostasis, ‘not in one place’, in God, and as such not eternal.®° 

But then Mu‘ammar did not regard ‘eternity’ as a category that would not 
take him very far with God: it merely expresses a relation. Only since the tem- 
poral has existed could God be called eternal.®® S. Horovitz considered this 
to be Neo-Platonism: God is beyond eternity and consequently it cannot be 


to Mu‘ammar (Repercussions 188f.). Concerning the entire problem cf. also Gimaret, Livre 
des Religions 234, n. 6. 

60 Cf. Text u, c. 

61 Text 34. 

62 Milal 47,1/99, 4f. 

63 Cf. GImaret in: Livre des Religions 237, n. 18. 

64 See vol. 1 401 above. 

65 Textu, d; similar also Abū 1-Hudhay] (see p. 302 below). For more general information cf. 
ch. D 1.3.2.1 below. 

66 Text 41-42; cf. Gimaret, Noms divins 166. 
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predicated of him.” We must, however, bear in mind that gadim originally 
did not have the meaning ‘eternal’. In Quran and hadith it only ever meant 
‘old’;68 even Jubba’ once defined it as ‘preceding in existence, being before’, 
not allowing for the aspect of the beginning and un-createdness.°? Muammar 
is entirely aware of the peculiarity of the theological usage, and it serves as his 
justification of the constraint mentioned. As he puts it, gadim is an adjective 
derived from a verbal root, like for instance kabir ‘big, great’ from kabura ‘to be 
big, great’. Qaduma means ‘to be old’, which is the opposite of ‘to be new’. So 
God may be more than merely ‘the old one’, but only in comparison with the 
created things which enter into existence ‘new’, and this is not the same as 
imbuing him with temporality.” His works occur within time, but he has been 
and has worked forever.”2 


In his translation of Text 43, b, Daiber connects the grammatical and the 
ontological levels by interpreting fi? not only as ‘verb’ but also as ‘effect- 
ing’; thus gadim, being derived from gaduma, would be the effect of an 
act and as such only be imaginable as an accident in the context of God 
(and consequently impossible; Mu‘ammar 151f.). However, he ought to 
have pursued the same argument in the case of ‘alim or qadir, rendering 





them - as expressions of accidental ‘effect’ — impossible. 


1.3.2.3 Anthropology 

If Mu‘ammar wanted to apply his model to humans he had to modify it. Humans 
do not function like mere bodies, as humans possess free will. And unlike bod- 
ies humans have individuality, they are persons. Personality is what actually 
defines a human, it is a distinct element in the atomic structure innate in him, 
an additional atom, as it were. Maybe Mu‘ammar originally used the term ‘ayn 
‘substance’ in order to make the special situation even clearer,! but the descrip- 
tion he provided showed that he intended something indivisible that could 
not be reduced any further, and the doxographers went on to employ the term 


67 Thus already in: Jahresbericht 1899, p. 35, n. 34; later in: Jahresbericht 1908, p. 45. 
68 Gimaret, ibid. 164; cf. also Text XXIX 5. 

69 Similarly after him Abū Hashim; cf. Gimaret, La doctrine dal-Ash ‘ari 33. 

70 ~~ ‘Text 43, a-b. 

71 Ibid., c. 

72 Ibn al-Réwandi in: Intişār 21, 10ff. 


1 Text 46 a, with commentary. 
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‘atom’. Mu‘ammar did not even want to concede that this substance was a 
whole, as in his view every whole was once again composed of parts. Still, he 
did admit the wholeness of what he was describing: the unmistakeable core at 
the centre of every human, his nafs,* the ego to which he refers with the reflex- 
ive pronoun. A human is not identical with his body; here, Muammar went 
far beyond Dirar or Asamm. 

The human body is merely the instrument of this essential core® and is di- 
rected by it.” Only the body moves or is at rest;® the ‘human’ is not located 
anywhere.? Locomotion is a material process, in that a body is lifted or pulled 
from one point to another, but the driving force is not identical with the body.!° 
Consequently Mu‘ammar emphasised that this essential core is not inherent 
in the body;" only accidents are, but the ‘human’ has more depth than that. 
He precedes the body like an atom. Only in the figurative sense could one say 
that the person, the ‘soul’ (nafs) is within the body.!? It does not even touch the 
body,!8 atoms being geometrical constructs to Mu‘ammar, not particles. And of 
course the soul is invisible.!+ 

Mu‘ammar moved rather close to the platonic concept of the soul, which 
al-Nazzam would later adopt. But there is one thing which this soul, called 
‘human being’, is probably not: immortal. Being an atom it is part of the body, 
and even if it is referred to as a manā it does not exist forever but rather for a 
moment only. As it rules the human, it coincides most closely with his will. 


2 Text 47, a; 48, c; 50. 

3 Text 46, b. 
Text 49, a. Zurqan’s describing the nafs as an accident (Text 60, b) is probably due to 
the fact that he summarises both Mu‘ammar and Abū |-Hudhayl and uses his own 
terminology. 

5 Text 45, a; 49, b and e. 

6 Text 47, c. 

7 Text 46, e; 47, b and g; 48, d; 49, d. 

8 Text 49, e; expressed in the negative also 46, c, and 47, e. 

9 Text 45, d; 46, d; 47, d-e; 49, c. 

10 Text 49, g—h. It is irrelevant whether the body moves of itself or is moved by something 
else. 

11 Yext46, d; 48, d. 

12 Text 49, d. Cf. also Text xx1 121, b, where Muʻammar has been moved too close to Abū l- 
Hudhayl, though. 

13 Text 47, €; 48, d. 

14 Text 46, f. In my opinion, Majid Fakhry (Festschrift Anawati/Gardet 110) emphasises the 
difficulty of explaining Mu‘ammar’s concept from an atomist point of view too much. 

15 Text 48, c. The word ma‘na is probably used in the unspecific sense, as it occurs with the 
qualifier ‘indivisible’, which would never apply to manā in the technical sense. 
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Or, better: if volition is an atom of the body, it is effected by it,!® but not only 
volition, but also the absence of it, as well as knowing, power and life — signifi- 
cantly precisely those attributes or acts Mu‘ammar also allowed in the case of 
God,” the af‘al al-qulub, as Ibn Mattoya would later put it, using a term prob- 
ably coined by Abū |-Hudhayl.!® ‘Knowing’ is fairly imprecise in this context; 
the human being frequently has to acquire it first; the faculties effected are 
deliberation (nagar) and ‘comparing’ (tamthil). The ‘human’ atom is not only 
the soul but also the spirit.!° Sensory perception is not mentioned — and rightly 
so, as it requires the senses, and the senses are part of the body.?° 

‘Power’ at the human level means the capacity to act and freedom of choice 
(ikhtiyar).21 Mu‘ammar discussed the capacity to act in a separate book,?? 
but we do not learn much about his views. The doxographers often discuss 
him together with others, which makes their statements less specific.23 What 
is distinctive is only that istita‘a does not come directly from God,?* nor, as 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir claimed, can it be identical with health (sihha); health is 
an attribute of the body.” It is obvious that it cannot come into effect in the 
case of something dead.?6 Ibn Hazm claimed that it precedes acting,?” which 
is probably grosso modo correct, although it must be modified in a sensualist 
model. 

All the same, Mu‘ammar was able to imagine events at the developing stage, 
as becomes clear when he starts talking about what truly fascinated him in the 
capacity to act: human volition. He distinguished between the case where an 
act of will achieves its end immediately, and that where the process takes place 
in stages. In the first case events are inexorable and are generated of necessity 


16 Text 45, e; 47, g. Emphatic in Ibn Hazm, Fisal 111 54, apu. ff. 

17. Text47,f. 

18 Text 50, also p. 268 below. 

19 Text 48, a. Sadly there is no elucidation of how tamthil differs from nagzar. Maybe the for- 
mer refers to the ‘comparing’ that results in the understanding of manā, comparing phe- 
nomena occurring on objects, in which case the latter might be a kind of free speculation. 

20 Cf. Text 61; also 7, e, and XXI 121, a. 

21 Thus Text 45, b. 

22 Catalogue of Works no. 3. 

23 Thus Text 54 and 56; xxx 20. 

24 Text 57, a. 

25 Text 55. Cf. Frank in: Atti 111 Congresso UEAI 318f. 

26 Text 58. It was more significant that this applied to knowledge/knowing, too, which 
means that the punishment of the grave was probably ruled out. 

27  Text59. 
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by the act of will.28 We must bear in mind that this is not the same as tawallud. 
An event comes into effect in the human being himself; it is merely trans- 
ferred from the soul onto the body. This is also presumed in the second case. 
Mu‘ammar narrows it to the human wishing to move. And it may be that the 
body does not obey immediately but remains at rest for a moment, but not be- 
cause the human is engaging in the activity of rest — ‘acquiring’ it, as the source 
has it — or deliberately refraining from moving. Rather, this rest has its origin in 
the structure (bunya) of the body, just as burning is part of the structure of fire. 
This ‘structure’, as the comparison suggests, refers to physical constitution, and 
the entire image looks like a scientist’s theory. So did Mu‘ammar formulate a 
version of the law of inertia here? If the answer were yes, it would only apply 
to humans. Maybe he was in fact thinking of the numbness that can stop some- 
one from moving immediately when shocked.?9 

In order to understand to what extent Mu‘ammar’s image of the human 
being opened up new horizons we only need to look at his epistemology: he 
discovered human self-awareness. He was actually following the trend of the 
time to classify the types of knowledge. Nazzam probably preceded him;?° Abu 
l-Hudhayl was an approximate contemporary who distinguished between 
‘necessary’ and acquired knowledge.*! The latter distinction is not made in the 
extant text by Muammar, where the criterion is the path pursued by knowl- 
edge.32 This approach appears less elegant: while Abu |-Hudhayl summarises 
sensory perception simply as one category of ‘necessary’ i.e. immediate, cogni- 
tion, Mu‘ammar sees five different kinds depending on the respective sensory 
organ. But soon the advantage of this view becomes apparent: Mu‘ammar can 
add a sixth kind, namely the knowledge of tradition, which did not really have 
a place in Abu |-Hudhayl’s system. An insight such as that Muhammad was 
the prophet can be perceived with the ear, but there is the additional aspect 
that we do not verify it immediately ourselves. The seventh kind of knowledge 
Mu‘ammar names is the intuition which tells us when a conversation addresses 


28 Text 52. 

29 Text 53. It is not said in so many words that bunya is the ‘structure’ of the body; but it be- 
comes clear from the context. Eberhardt thinks that Ash‘ari misses Mu‘ammar’s intention 
(144f.). Still, the problem is not, after all, language, but the theory itself, which she does 
not deny him. Mu‘ammar was presumably more flexible — or less consistent — than she 
presumes. 

30 Seep. 413f. below. 

31 Seep. 271 below. As Frank specifies (MIDEO 16/1983/92, n. 6) this refers to the difference 
between ‘non-inferential’ and ‘inferential’. 

32 Regarding the following cf. Text 64. 
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or refers to us; once again, this is more than mere sensory perception.** This 
not only touches on the area of self-awareness, Mu‘ammar even says he really 
ought to have mentioned it earlier, as it is now in eighth place, while in fact 
it precedes all sensory perception. A human senses that he is himself even if 
his senses are not working. Mu‘ammar calls this ‘becoming aware of oneself’ 
(wujud li-nafsiht as opposed to wujid li-ghayrihi). While the coinage makes 
sense, it does not seem to have taken root.34 

The ninth and tenth types of knowledge are closely related to one another; 
indeed, Mu‘ammar may well have listed them separately only to reach the 
number 10 that also fascinated Dirar so much. Both types appear in the context 
of proof of God’s existence. The human being gains the insight, we read, that 
he may be either eternal or temporal, and also that in reality he is generated 
within time. Two things become clear thanks to this last pair of ideas. Firstly, 
that to Mu‘ammar knowledge of God is inherent in humans’ awareness of their 
own finiteness. And secondly, that these last two ideas are as predetermined, 
‘necessary’, as the ones listed before. Mu‘ammar was by no means rejecting 
Abu |-Hudhayl’s classification but rather completing it. Knowledge and insight 
‘acquired’ by means of deliberation were mentioned elsewhere.*> The latter 
category surely includes the knowledge of God which to Mu‘ammar was not 
itself a priori although derived from a priori insights. The latter do not require 
further proof as they are supported by the human’s self-awareness. The consen- 
sus, on which Dirar and Asamm relied at this point, was not relevant anymore. 

We should like to know what conclusions Mu‘ammar drew from his image 
of humans with a view to life in the otherworld. He emphasised that it is the 
‘human being’ who retains identity, and presumably also individuality, be- 
yond the resurrection; he will be rewarded and punished in the otherworld, 
just as he ruled his body in this life.36 This sounds as if Mu‘ammar had not 
been overly convinced by the idea of bodily resurrection, but to the age-old 
question of what will become of the animals in the otherworld he replied not 
like al-Nazzam that only their souls live on, but entirely in keeping with the 
Basran tradition: only those animals that please humans, such as horses, ga- 
zelles, peacocks, pheasants, would enter into paradise, while the others — flies, 


33 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar still listed this separately and with the same example (Peters, God's 
Created Speech 214). 

34  Wujiid in the sense of ‘to become aware of’ was used also by Junayd and by Kindi (cf. 
Deladriére. Junayd. Enseignement spirituel 152f. and Kindi, Ras@il 1 103, 3, and 106, 5ff., 
after Daiber in: Der Islam 58/ 1981/312). 

35 Seep. 92 above. 

36 Text5. 
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gnats, predators — will go to hell to torment the damned.%” In that case we 
may assume that humans in paradise would also have a bodily existence. 
Presumably the human atom is implanted into a new body. 


1.3.2.2 Followers 

That the sources have a lot of information on Mu‘ammar’s definition of the 
human being is probably due to the fact that his influence would still be felt 
in the future. In the longer term his position was regarded as a kind of com- 
promise between Abu |-Hudhayl’s ‘materialism’ and the spiritualism found in 
Nazzam. Those who followed him did not form a ‘school’; reports concentrate 
on this one issue and extend over several centuries.! But it is not unimportant 
for the present study to see which arguments were used to defend his model. 
The example of a mirror by means of which one can see although it is not part 
of the person seeing was used as proof that a human who uses his body does 
not have to be identical with it; just like the mirror it is an instrument.? In 
order to explain that the human being rules the body without himself being lo- 
calised, people drew a comparison with God: he, too, rules the world but is not 
anywhere. If pain is felt where it occurs rather than where the ‘human’ is — 
which is not a specifiable location — it is because the limbs are the ‘human’s’ 
instruments.* Opponents probably imagined a living spirit (ruh) permeating 
the entire body, as did Nazzam. 

The ma‘ani theory did not vanish immediately, either, but it depended on 
an ontological concept that would soon — and not least due to Nazzam’s in- 
fluence — become outdated. In his biography of Mu‘ammar the qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar referred to it with only one sentence.® In his view, Mu‘ammar was still 
a great Muttazilite,© but he remained silent on the subject of his doctrine. 


37 Text 44. Later Ibn Qutayba would agree with this opinion as well (Ta’wil mukhtalif al- 
hadith 310, 8ff. = 244, 8ff./transl. Lecomte 271). Cf. Geries in: s1 52/1980/85f. and vol. 11 59f. 


above. 

1 More information in ch. D 2.2. It is not very probable that Ibn Bahriz refers to Mu‘ammar’s 
teachings in his compendium of logic (ed. Danishpazhih 124, 5) due to this author’s 
Christian background. 

2 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni x1 315, 1f. Mu‘ammar is known to have written on the subject 


of mirrors (see p. 69 above). 

3 Ibid., 322, 6ff. 
Ibid., 314, 13f.; where the correct reading is probably al-mudrik rather than al-murid. 
However, the gadi reports all these arguments purely as theoretical puzzles. 

5 Fadl 267, 8 after Ibn Farzoya. 

6 In Ka‘bi’s eyes as well, who counted him among the first set in the list in Fihrist 220, n., l. 4. 
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The names of pupils are mentioned occasionally, too, but they remain rath- 
er two-dimensional in the sources. In the eyes of posterity they may have 
been merged sometimes, like Mu‘ammar himself, with those ashab al-taba‘‘ 
of whom people had a low opinion.’ Khayyat continually tried to push Ibn 
al-Rewandi into that corner, accepting that this also tarnished Mu‘ammar.® 
Still, we must not overlook that the sources, even Mu‘tazilite tabaqat texts, 
always preferred the heads of schools, and that the pupils of e.g. Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir or Abt l-Hudhayl remain just as shadowy. It is more surprising that 
in Mu‘ammar’s case the lists are not identical, indeed, there are hardly any cor- 
respondences. The oldest list of names is recorded in Jahiz’ K. khalq al-Qur‘an,° 
where we find not only Thumama b. Ashras?° but also a certain ‘Abd al-Hamid 
about whom nothing is known,” and 


Abū Kalada 


who, as we infer from his remark on the eel, was, like his teacher, interest- 
ed in medicine and natural sciences. Jahiz calls on him and others to support 
the theory that a body functions due to its nature and God is involved as the 
creator only in the figurative sense. Al-Hakim al-Jushami, on the other hand, 
stresses that Abu Kalada followed Mu‘ammar in this point only, but not in his 
theory of the mani! He was probably barely younger than his teacher, as 
he allegedly lived for over 100 years! and Jahiz survived him by some years. 
We are told of a conversation he had with the gass Nadr b. Ismāīl al-Bajali 
who died 182/798.!° He must have been born around the middle of the second 
century at the very latest. He inclined towards the Murji’a,!® but Jahiz describes 


7 Concerning them see vol. 11 44f. above. Regarding Mu‘ammar cf. Text 61, b. 

8 Text 12, d; 18, c. Cf. also Text xvii 23, h-i. 

9 Text XVI 15, which, however, does not state explicitly that these are pupils. 

10 Regarding him see p. 178 below. 

11 ‘Uthman al-Batti had a pupil named ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Salama (Mizan no. 4776); but due to 
his age, this cannot be the same person. 

12 Text xvi 66, a-b. 

13 ~~ Sharh al-usil, ms Leiden 2584a, fol. 94a, apu. f. > IM 58, of.; the sentence in Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Fadl 270, 3f., he refers to is not quite so clear. 

14 = Jahiz, Bursan 198, 6. 

15 Ibid., 198, 7ff.; regarding Nadr b. Ismail cf. TB X111 431ff. no. 7305, and Mizan no. 9057. 

16 Thus at any rate according the Ibn Yazdadh’s K. al-Masabih (Fadl 270, 1> IM 58, 10). 
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him as a Mu‘tazilite. He was regarded as an expert in questions regarding sects, 
especially concerning the Kharijites, and was thus a feared mutakallim.” 

This is probably the reason why he rose to being the hero of a legend with 
which the Muttazilites affirmed their dialectic superiority. It tells the story of 
how the king of India (Hind) asked Hārūn al-Rashid to send a scholar who 
could argue in support of Islam at his court. Harun sent a traditionist who 
failed dismally because he used arguments from hadith and Quran that meant 
nothing to an unbeliever. The king sent him back, asking for a mutakallim, but 
all the mutakallimuin in Baghdad were in prison as Haran had forbidden dis- 
putations. The caliph realised that he had deprived himself of valuable helpers 
and had them brought before him. Abū Kalada was selected and sent by boat 
on his journey, but before he arrived he was poisoned — by an Indian who re- 
alised that any chance of tackling Islam was lost. Khayyat narrated the story, 
but his pupil Ka‘bi appears not to have taken it seriously. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
adopted it, and after him al-Hakim al-Jushami and Ibn al-Murtada,!* the two 
last-named changing the name to Abu Khalada, which was then further cor- 
rupted to Abu Jalada in the manuscript of Hakim’s text.!9 

It is not surprising that in a parallel version Abū Kalada was replaced by 
his teacher Mu‘ammar, among other slight variations. The traditionist was 
changed to a Hanafite gadi, and his opponent was a Sumanite who put him 
on the spot by asking a trick question: can God create his own equal? When 
Harun asked the mutakallimun this question, even a youngster (sabi) was able 
to tell him that questions such as this were contradictions in terms, ‘absurd’ 
(muhal).?° The trend to glorification has been intensified; the attack on the 
Hanafites and the reference to the Sumanite may point to the story’s origin 
in Khorasan. Two things may be gleaned: Abū Kalada came from Basra to 
Baghdad with Mu‘ammar,*! and Mu‘ammar’s school was highly regarded 
among the Mu‘tazilites for a time. 


17 Bursan 198, 4ff. The correct reading is probably kana alama man raayna fi -Khawarij 
rather than min al-Khawarij; if Ibn Yazdadh confirms that his inclination was Murji‘ite he 
cannot also have been a Kharijite himself. Regarding his teachings cf. also Text xvi 44. 

18 = Fadl 260, 1ff. > 1m 58, uff. 

19 Ibid., 269, n. 448. The misspelling seems to be old; Abu Khalada occurs in the title of a 
polemic poem by Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (Catalogue of works xv11, no. 40). Might Hakim 
al-Jushami have known of this? 

20 = Fadl 266, aff. > 1m 54, ult. ff. Regarding the ‘absurd’ question quoted cf. the material in 
MUSJ 49/1975—-6/667, and Ibn Sina, Risala ft l-arzaq in: RAAD 25/1950/204, 1ff.; general in- 
formation in Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam 578ff., and vol. 11 544f. above. 

21 Jāhiz hints at his Basran origin (Bursan 198, 8). 
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The story’s tendency has been pointed out by Pines (Atomenlehre 120, 
n. 2). Ina further variant the Hanafite gad/ is identified as Hasan b. Ziyad 
al-Lu’lwi and the Mu‘tazilite as Thumama (Tufi, Alam al-jadhal n, 1ff., 
with mistaken reference to Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar; cf. ibid., 238, 10ff. and be- 
fore). The narratives may ultimately be linked to Mu‘ammar’s mission to 
Byzantium (see p. 28 above), if indeed it ever happened. The idea that a 
theologian might be poisoned by his opponents was known to Qadi ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s contemporaries because of the case of Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015; 
cf. Watt in EI? 111 767 a). 





The second list is included in the K. al-intisar.?? It loses some clarity in that 
the decisive word ashabuhii ‘his followers’ was inserted by Nyberg, but it is 
supported by some evidence. It lists Ibrahim b. al-Sindi in whose house 
Mu‘ammar died, as well as two theologians whom we know better as pupils of 
Abu |-Hudhayl’s, Shahham and Abt ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shafit,?? and a certain 


Wahb al-Dallal, 


an agent or intermediary that is, who at times held the position of muhtasib.*+ 
He had been Mu‘ammar’s assistant (ghulam)*° and was also acquainted with 
Jahiz.?° The last one in this list is 


Abū ‘Abdallah al-Sirafi, 


namely a man from the Muttazilite stronghold of Siraf who was probably the 
same as Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Sirafi al-Nazzami whom Ash‘ari quotes once as 
an authority for one of Mu‘ammar’s ideas.2” Going by the second nisba in this 
text it seems that he later supported Nazzām.?8 One has the impression that 


22 Text xvi 3%, f. 

23 Seep. 316ff. and ch. C 4.13 below. 

24 = Jahiz, Tarbi‘71,1 PELLAT/Rasa@il 1v 99, 1; transl. Adad in: Arabica 14/1967 /181. Also Bayan 1v 
13, 12. 

25 Daiber5i. 

26 Ibn Abi ‘Awn, al-Ajwiba al-muskita 146 no. 879. 

27 Text xvi 30. Watt would have liked to identify him with Burghūth (Free Will 132, n. 78), 
but met with opposition (cf. Gimaret in: s1 44/1976/29ff. and my remarks in: Der Islam 
44/1968 /6of.). 

28 He did spread an anecdote on Nazzam’s visiting Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddis, but both the 
sources his name is given as al-Nazzam instead of al-Nazzami (Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis 39, 
u; Ibn al-Murtada, Tab. 47, 4f.), although the nisba as a name seems more obvious. 
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this rubbed off on his theological ideas as well, as Ash‘ari mentions in great — 
and in fact quite involved — detail a certain Muhammad b. ‘Isa’s views on divine 
omnipotence that would hardly be possible without Nazzam, although they 
also show some kinship to ‘Abbad b. Sulayman’s position.?9 If we should want 
to bring this Muhammad b. ‘Isa into the present context we are faced with 
the question of whether he could be directly linked to Mu‘ammar, and indeed 
this is not at all impossible. While he adopts Nazzam’s concept that God does 
not have the power to do wrong, he words it in Mu‘ammat’s style: God does 
not have the power to cause injustice on behalf of a human.3° Mu‘ammar had 
reacted polemically in this context, and probably precisely against Nazzam.*! — 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Sirafi had a pupil, named 


Abū ‘Umar Ahmad al-Furati, 


in whom Mu‘ammar’s legacy came to the fore once more. He worked with the 
manā model and avoided infinite regress by breaking the manā chain off after 
the first level: a body is moving due to a ‘causal determinant’, but this movement 
is not movement to him because of another ‘causal determinant’.?? Furati lived 
in the second half of the third century, as he passed the information about 
Mu‘ammar he heard from Muhammad b. ‘Isa directly to Ash‘ari.33 He might 
be identical with Abū ‘Amr (misread for Abū ‘Umar?) Ahmad b. Khalaf whom 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar names as a follower of Mu‘ammar’s and who should be 
dated to the same period, as he debated with Ibn al-Réwandi.3+ 

Ibn al-Murtada, finally, claimed that Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and Hisham al- 
Fuwati as well as the historian Madani studied under Mu‘ammar.*® This, 
however, is an isolated claim and as yet we do not know his source for it. In the 
corresponding passage in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s text there is nothing compa- 
rable. Factually there is hardly any information in favour of this suggestion.*6 


29 ‘Text xvi 67 with commentary. 

30 ~~ Ibid. f. 

31 Regarding Text xvi 20, b, see p. 77 above. 

32 Text xvi 68. He certainly maintained this opinion not only in the context of movement. 

33 Cf. Text XVI 30. 

34 Fadl 267, 12f. > Mansur billah, Shaft 1 137, -5, and 1M 58, of. There are four persons of this 
name in Ta’rikh Baghdad (1v 134ff. no. 1812-15), but none of them appears suitable. 

35 Tab. 54, 14f. 

36 Madani did serve together with him under Abt |-Ash‘ath (see vol. 11 42 above). 
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The much-discussed question of why the fall of the Barmakids came about 
does not concern us here.! It is, however, worth mentioning that the Mu tazilite 
Thumama, who was familiar with the court, would later report that it was the 
secretary Muhammad b. al-Layth? who gave the first impulse when he, in a pil- 
low-book apparently composed at Harun’s request,’ pointed out to the caliph 
that even if he let the Barmakids make decisions on his behalf, he would still 
have to bear the responsibility on the Day of Judgment. Yahya b. Khalid then 
neutralised him by casting doubt upon his orthodoxy in front of Hārūn; he was 
thrown into prison, presumably accused of zandaqa. Later Harun released him 
and sought to reconcile him with gifts.* It is certain that the religious climate 
changed as a consequence of the fall of the vizier’s family; an end was put to 
kalam for the time being. 


1.41 Harunal-Rashid and the Shia 

The impending changes had cast their shadows before for some time. This 
was the fault of the Zaydites. In 175 first reports reached Baghdad that Yahya 
b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan was proselytising in the no-man’s-land of Daylam, re- 
cruiting followers for his cause.! Fadl b. Yahya, the vizier’s son and milk-brother 
to the caliph, had to deal with the matter. He acquitted himself well. Money 
talked, and after Fadl promised him protection Yahya b. ‘Abdallah returned to 
Baghdad. However, the caliph’s suspicions had been awakened, and he had the 
‘Alid put into prison after all, where he died soon afterwards.” 

The climate of the Barmakids’ evening salons was probably disturbed 
from then on, Shi‘ite theologians on all sides getting cold feet at court. Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir had been sent to prison temporarily; he had sworn allegiance 
to Yahya b. ‘Abdallah, and his theology demonstrated his Zaydite views. 
The Zaydite Sulayman b. Jarīr, who was also suspected of collaborating, was 
said to have been recruited by the Barkmakids — with whom he was quite 


Cf. ‘Abbas in Elran 111 808. 
Regarding him see p. 25f. and 33f. above. 


BH 


Ibn al-Nadim mentions it as K. ‘izat Harun al-Rashid (Fihrist 134, 18). 
Tabari 111 668, 10ff. 


RW bd 


1 Ibid. 111 612, 7f. 

2 Ibid. 613, 2ff.; for more information cf. vol. 11 533f. above. According to an account in Ibn 
‘Inaba (quoted in Majlisi, Bihar xLvi11 180f. no. 24), however, Yahya returned to Medina. 

3 van Arendonk, Opkomst 29o0f. > Madelung, Qasim 74; also Sourdel in: REI 30/1962/28f. Cf. 
p. 06 and 139f. below. 
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friendly — to assassinate Yahya b. ‘Abdallah’s brother in the Maghrib. This was 
only a rumours‘ but it was the only way in which the caliph could be sure of his 
opponent under the circumstances. Potential adversaries in his power would 
be placed under supervision in his vicinity. Ahmad b. ‘Isa, the son of that ‘Isa 
b. Zayd who had found sanctuary with Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy in Kufa during 
al-Mahdi’s rule,> was summoned to Baghdad together with Zayn al-‘Abidin’s 
great-grandson. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali’s great-grandson, who was Yahya b. ‘Abdallah’s 
namesake, was sent to prison like the latter and murdered; his son Misa, called 
al-Suafi, suffered the same fate.” 

When in 179/795 the caliph visited the holy cities outside the pilgrimage sea- 
son, he brought the imam Musa back to Baghdad on his return, allocating him 
a house there, as al-Mahdi had done before him.’ While Musa was the idol of a 
different faction, Harun probably wanted to be on the safe side. To him, the dif- 
ferences were presumably not as serious as they were for the Shi‘ites; and only 
the Rafidites in Kufa claimed that Misa did not get along with the Hasanids 
in Medina. After all, he and his brother were said to have supported al-Nafs 
al-zakiyya’s uprising in their youth. Yahya b. ‘Abdallah had been a member 
of Jafar al-Sadiq’s circle, and had even been named the latter’s executor.!° The 
caliph was said to have shown Misa a scroll (tumar) containing information 
on the Shi‘a which showed, among other things, that the imam collected taxes 
from his followers. The caliph also asked Musa why he had people address him 
as ‘son of the prophet’ (ibn rasul Allah), while the custom was to be named for 
one’s father — Misa was the son of ‘Ali who was not the prophet’s son, after all." 
Harun appears to have been given the impression that in the Hijaz, revolution- 
aries grew on trees. 

Musa al-Kazim would have been rich enough to rent or build a house for 
himself in Baghdad, but this was not what Hārūn had in mind. He found 
noble hosts for Musa, first apparently his former chamberlain Fad] b. al-Rabī‘, 
with whom Ahmad b. ‘Isa had already had to stay, and then — and only this is 
certain — al-Sindi, the father of Ibrahim b. al-Sindi. It is not necessary to call this 


See vol. 11 534f. above. 

5 See vol. 1 284 above. 

6 Abu |-Faraj, Magqatil 620, 1ff.; Tanukhi, Faraj 11 180ff.; Ibn ‘Inaba 305, ult. Cf. Madelung, 
Qasim 8off., and p. 174 below. Incidentally, one of the accounts of Sulayman b. Jarir’s trea- 
son goes back to Ahmad b. ‘Isa (see vol. 11 534 above). 

7 ‘Ali b. Abi |-Ghana’im, Al-Majdi 281, 13ff., and 282, —5f. 

8 TB XIII 27, 15ff. 

9 Magaitil 252, off. 

10 Madelung, Qasim 51 after Abi |-Faraj, Maqatil 463, —4, and 464, 1. 

11  Bihār xviu 121ff. no. 1. 
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a prison, as the Shi‘ites would later; but it was a kind of house arrest. Al-Sindi 
was the Abbasids’ confidant, apparently a former slaver from Punjab who had 
risen to high status. He had been governor in Syria for a time, and in Baghdad 
he held the position of police officer for special deployment.” The imam died 
in his custody on 25 Rajab 183/1 Sept. 799. He had been treated well; al-Sindi’s 
sister had looked after him. He was not a young man any more: he had been 
over 50.5 Even so the matter was precarious, and lawyers such as Haytham b. 
‘Adi as well as notaries (‘udul) were called from the Shi‘ite quarter of Karkh in 
order to bear witness to his passing.!6 It was all to no avail; from then on al- 
Sindi b. Shahak had a bad reputation among the Shi‘ites, and legends grew up 
around the imam’s death. 

The time was ripe. Musa had been a harmless man and the Shi‘a had not 
received any specific impulses from him.” Still, he was the seventh in the 
succession of imams, a number that concluded a cycle, as would the number 
twelve later. In Kufa, but apparently also in Baghdad, people were unable to 
come to terms with his death.!® For the first time, renowned scholars in Iraq 
put pen to paper in order to write a K. al-ghayba lil-hujja;!9 the community 
had lost the living proof that the righteous cause was alive on earth. Nobody 
went to the Hijaz, as they had done after Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s death, to search for 
the new imam; later, the question would arise of how ‘Ali al-Rida had come 
to know that the position had become his.?? He was regarded, at best, as the 


12 Cf. Pellat in: E17 111 ggo with further details; also vol. 11 239. Most important in the present 
context is that he would later head the measures against the Barmakids. A nephew of his, 
named Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Salam b. Shahak is mentioned twice as an authority in Tabari 
(III 414, 15, and 580, 18). 

13 This is the date most reliably transmitted (Nawbakhti, Firaq 72, 2, and TB X111 32, 1 > Bihar 
XLVIII 1, —6f.). However, li-khams khalawna, i.e. 5 Rajab/12 Aug. (Bihar, ibid.), is also 
found besides li-khams™ bagina. Mufid has li-sitt™ khalawna, i.e. 6 Rajab/13 Aug. (Irshad 
288, of. > Bihar XLVIII 237 no. 45). 

14 TBXII 31, 14ff. 

15 He was born in 128 or 129 (ibid. 27, 14f.). 

16 Ibid. 32, 5ff., after Sindi’s grandson; also Abu l-Faraj, Maqatil 504, —5f. (interestingly, Karkh 
is not mentioned here). 

17 This is made clear by his Musnad which does not contain a single pro-Shi‘ite hadith (cf. 
Muh. Husayn al-Jalali’s edition; Chicago 1389/1968, 31401/1980). 

18 Cf. e.g. Ash‘ari, Maq. 28, off. If the tradition in Tusi, Ghayba 719, 8f. is genuine, people be- 
lieved in Musa’s immortality even before his death, but it is probably only fiction. 

19 Titles listed by Klemm in: wo 15/1984/126f. 

20 This was explained as being divine inspiration (Kulini, Kaft 1 381 no. 4 > Bihar XLVIII 247 
no. 55). 
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khalifa, the temporary representative,” but that, too, was probably a later de- 
velopment; at first people simply hoped for Musa’s return.?? Twice he had gone 
into occultation, once briefly (under al-Mahdi), and now for longer.?3 We are 
able to observe how members of the A‘yan family, who had found fame thanks 
to Zurara, circulated traditions along those lines; later, their names would be 
erased from the Imamite recollection.” ‘Ali b. Abt Hamza al-Bata’ini, who had 
been the blind Abu Bashir’s guide in his youth, was seen as the leader of the 
party.25 

The clearest demonstration of the overall mood was the behaviour of the fi- 
nancial administrators who were responsible for Musa’s fortune and prepared 
to release the money only once the heir had been determined beyond any 
doubt. Thus in the eyes of later observers most of them acquired the reputa- 
tion of being Wagifites or ‘doubters’ (shukkak), such as e.g. Hayyan al-Sarraj 
who was a member of the Kaysaniyya,?® or ‘Uthman b. ‘Isa al-Ruwasi who 
looked after 30,000 dinars and 5 slave-women in Egypt,”’ and Ziyad b. Marwan 
al-Qandi from Anbar who held 70,000 dinars in zakat money etc.?® Husayn b. 
Qayyama?? refused to recognise ‘Ali al-Rida even after he had fathered a son, 
thus allowing to plan for the future; in his opinion, Ja‘far al-Sadiq had miscalcu- 
lated in the case of his successor (Isma'll), too.3? The jurist Jamil b. Darraj, who 
had some extravagant ideas when it came to theology,*! apparently required a 
miracle in order to agree to follow the new imam. 


21 See vol. 1 456 above. 

22 In Morocco this belief survived among the Berbers until the sixth century (cf. Madelung 
in: S1 44/1977/97ff.). 

23  Tūsī, Ghayba 4, apu. ff. 

24 Cf. the family tree vol. 1 376, no. 41 and 43, above. The fate of some of ‘Ali b. Yaqtin’s de- 
scendants appears to have been similar (cf. Madelung, loc. cit. gof.). 

25  Seevol. 1 388, n. 95 above. 

26 Regarding him see vol. 1 353f. above. 

27 Regarding him cf. Ardabili, Jami‘ 1 534ff. 

28 Regarding him cf. ibid. 1 338f. after Kashshi 467 no. 888; Massignon in: ZDMG 92/1938/379; 
also Majlisi, Bihar XLVIII 206ff,, and Watt in: S1 31/1970/295f. 

29 Regarding him see vol. 11 493 above. 

30  Kāfi1 320 no. 4, and 354 no. u; also Bihar XLIX 272 no. 18. A summary in Tusi, Ghayba 242, 
-6ff. There also was a Wagifite named Mugatil (b. Mugatil) b. Qayyama, who may have 
been his brother or nephew; he, too, took some time to accept ‘Ali al-Rida (Ardabili, Jami‘ 
11 261f.; also Hill, Rial 260, 7). 

31 ~~ Seevol. 1 393f. above. 
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Tusi, Ghayba 47, 3ff. For further similar reports cf. Kaft 1 353 no. 9, 
and 354f. no. 12f:; Bihar XLIX 48 no. 46, 48f. no. 48, 53f. no. 62. Kohlberg 
lists apocryphal dicta against the foolishness of the Waqifites in: JsAI 
7/1986/163. Tusi best preserved original Wagifite traditions, while later 
authors mainly expurgated them. Cf. also Goldziher, Vorlesungen 227 and, 





with a divergent opinion in places, Kohlberg in £1? vi11 646f. 


It was certainly no coincidence that this was the point at which the gnostics 
made an appearance once more. In Kufa a certain Muhammad b. Bashir, a cli- 
ent of the Asad, claimed to be Misa’s authorised representative. He was said 
to have owned a puppet he presented to his followers that spoke in the voice 
of the imam; after all, most Iraqi Shi‘ites were unlikely ever to have seen Musa 
al-Kazim. Presumably he, too, only wanted to get his hands on Misa’s money; 
he claimed to have the imam’s seal,?? and the continued personal contact 
made him a safir before the word as such had been coined.33 However, due 
to his belief in the migration of souls and his restriction of fundamental com- 
mandments — he dismissed the pilgrimage and the alms tax — he was unable 
to win over the majority; he never seems to have planned an uprising, either. 
Consequently the authorities left him free rein; they probably had an idea where 
the money actually was*4 and were not going to waste their time with harmless 
visionaries. ‘Ali al-Rida’s later followers found the only plausible explanation 
in Ibn Bashir’s having won over the caliph in person — although they were not 
quite sure which one — by building a perpetuum mobile in his garden. And 
he was indeed able to pass his claim on to his son Sumay‘ as late as the third 
century, after ‘Ali al-Rida’s death, his canvassers travelled around the country. 


Regarding him Ardabili 1 338f. after Kashshi 467 no. 888; cf. vol. 1 403f. 
above, as well as Majlisi, Bihar XLVIII 252f. no. 4f., and 263 no. 19. A gen- 
eral overview ibid. 250ff. and vol. 1 456f. above. Might Jabir’s texts have 
circulated among the Waqifites as well? After the disappearance of the 
seventh imam the Corpus Jabirianum only anticipated non-‘Alid ‘or- 
phans’ (aytam) who would exert spiritual authority (cf. Lory, Alchimie et 
mystique 96 and 101f.); occult knowledge is not a privilege of the ahl al- 
bayt (ibid. 81). The shift of focus onto the other ‘Seveners’, the Ismai‘lites, 
probably did not cause any problems later as the delimitations had not 





been drawn firmly at the time. Cf. vol. 1 456, n. 30 above. 


32 Nawbakhti, Firag 70, 8. 

33 Regarding this institution following the death of the eleventh and the ‘occultation’ of the 
twelfth imam cf. Sachedina, Messianism 86ff., and Klemm in: wo 15/1984/126ff. 

34 Seep. 106 below. 
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In Medina, people were more realistic, although they were even more in the 
dark. It was claimed that Musa was murdered: that the vizier Yahya b. Khalid or- 
dered al-Sindi to roll him up in a carpet, and that the cleaners (al-farrashun) — 
Christians, of all people — had then sat on him. Their excuse for having lost 
touch with him entirely was that Musa had had to change his abode so fre- 
quently. When he left his house two closed litters went in opposite directions 
in order to cover his tracks; then he spent a year in Basra, after which he was 
taken to Fadl b. al-Rabi‘ in Baghdad. There was also talk of an informer: ‘Ali, the 
son of Isma‘ll b. Ja‘far.3> Over time the official Imamite view of history would 
settle on Yahya b. Khalid as the one who had the imam poisoned with fresh 
dates and grapes;*° clearly, blaming the Barmakids was the least controversial 
way out. However, people were well aware that this version was not based on 
any reliable tradition; consequently ‘Ali al-Rida was said to have heard it from 
an angel.3? Musa’s grave on the Quraysh cemetery outside Baghdad?* became 
a pilgrimage site; in the long term the place was named Mashhad al-Kazim, 
more recently al-Kazimiyya or al-Kazimayn.°9 

Harun or his vizier would have been very foolish to use violence to do away 
with a man of such low profile. However, there is hardly any doubt that the 
‘Imamites’ were not doing well at the time. It was expected that they would try 
to rescue their imam; al-Sindi was believed to have collected the names of his 
followers. Muhammad b. Abi ‘Umayr, one of Musa’s financial administrators, 
was arrested on suspicion of conspiracy by al-Sindi and only released after pay- 
ing a large sum of money.*! ‘Ali b. Yaqtin, who had been imprisoned even ear- 
lier than the imam, was not released until his death.*? Ziyad al-Qandi, whom 
we mentioned above as another of Musa’s wakils, lost the office of treasurer he 
had held for some time under Harun; this, however, appears to have been the 


35 Cf. the summary in Abt l-Faraj, Magatil 500, ult. ff., the influence of which can still be 
seen in Ibn al-Tiqtaqa 160, 2ff. DERENBOURG/196, 7ff. (Beirut), and Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al- 
talib 234, 1ff. It was also frequently accepted in secondary sources (e.g. Sourdel, Vizirat 162 
and 166). It was probably an accident that Fakhr al-Din al-Razi replaced ‘Ali b. Isma‘ll with 
Muhammad b. Ismail, the ancestor of the Isma‘iliyya (ALshajara al-mubaraka 101, —6ff.) 

36 =Nawbakhti, Firaq 67, 8ff.; for general information cf. Bihar XLVIII 206ff. 

37 Kashshi 604 no. 1123; quoted in Bihar XLVIII 242 no. 50. 

38 = Magatil 505, 4. 

39  EI?IV 854ff. s. v. Kazimayn. 443/1051, 260 years after Musa’s death, the tomb was destroyed 
by Sunni ‘ayyarin together with others (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam viii 150, 14ff.; Bihar 
XLVIII 239 no. 47; Glassen, Der mittlere Weg 32). 

40 Ibn Baboya, Ikmal al-din 36, 5ff. 

41 — See vol. 1 451 above. Ibn al-Tiqtaqa 160, 2ff., is probably a reflex of this. 

42  Seevol. 1 456 above. 
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result of embezzlement rather than because of his Shi‘ite connections; further- 
more, we do not know the date.*? ‘Ali b. Yagtin was given a state funeral; the 
crown prince Muhammad said the prayer over his bier.44 Clearly the family’s 
services to the revolution were being honoured; ‘Ali’s father Yaqtin b. Musa 
was still alive.45 Of course there were many who assimilated; a certain Hisham 
b. Ibrahim was given the sobriquet al-Abbdasi among the Shi‘ites because he, 
although a Rafidite, had been so impressed by the persecution that he started 
writing books on the imamate of ‘Abbas.*6 


1.4.2 The Influence of Popular Piety 

The advance of the ahl al-hadith probably began during this time. After the 
fall of the Barmakids in early 187/803, they were definitely in the ascendant. 
Harun, who had gone on the pilgrimage shortly before this event, is believed 
to have met Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna and ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam in Mecca and 
given presents of money to both of them; the aged Fudayl b. ‘Iyad in par- 
ticular was said to have made a great impression on him.! When it came to 
dogma, all three of them were men of compromise rather than straightforward 
predestinarians,* but their style was different as they were no intellectuals. The 
Kufan Abū Mu‘awiya, who was a success at court soon afterwards, also exhib- 
ited a marked anti-Shi‘ite tendency.’ This had not been without importance 
even before his time. Waki‘ b. al-Jarrah, who was well-known for ‘Shr‘itizing’* 
attracted the caliph’s displeasure because while Hārūn was in Mecca he 


43 TBI 89, 17ff. 

44 Ibnal-Nadim, Fihrist 279, pu. 

45 See vol. 1 456 above. Regarding the family cf. also Madelung in: BSOAS 43/1980/18f., n. 2; 
El‘ad in: Festschrift Ayalon 83, n. 109; Ashkuri in GIE 11 184f. Concerning Yaqtin b. Miisa’s 
estates cf. El‘ad in: JESHO 35/1992/315ff,;; they would later be confiscated. 

46 Kashshi 501, apu. ff; cf. also vol. 1 423 above. 


1 Abū Nu‘aym, Hilya viii 105, 15ff. > Ibn Qudama, Tawwabin 157ff. §§ 364-373; Ghazzali, 
Thy’, transl. Gramlich 471; also Tawhidi, Basd@ir 111 452, 8ff./111 30f. no. 64. 

2 Regarding Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna see vol. 11 346 above; regarding ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam 
see vol. 11 794f. above; regarding Fudayl b. Tyād cf. Hakim al-Jushami, Risalat Iblis 67, of. 
Regarding the latter cf. for general information E1? 11 936; GAs 1/636; Bertels, Izbrannye 
trudy, Sufizm i sufijskaja literatura 188ff. (also 199ff. regarding his meeting with Harun); 
Chabbi in: BEO 30/1978/331ff. The Hanbalites esteemed him greatly (cf. Ibn Abi Ya‘la, 
Tabagat al-Hanabila 11 42, —7ff.); they do not seem to have minded that he appeared to 
be an anthropomorphist (cf. Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid 52, —7f.). He had several wives (Abu 
Nu‘aym, Hilya v111 107, -7). 

3 See vol. 1 250 above. 

See vol. 1 271 above. 
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transmitted that the prophet had lain unburied until his stomach swelled up 
and his little fingers bent. Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna had to intervene on his behalf, 
stating that it was so hot in Medina that decomposition proceeded rather fast- 
er than elsewhere, and that consequently Waki‘ had never intended to imply 
criticism of Abt Bakr in his account.5 

Anyone who applied a system of rationalist inquiry to hadith in those days 
had to anticipate that the caliph would believe him to be a zindiq; Harun was 
said to have imprisoned even his own uncle when he made an ironic remark 
with the intention of distracting Abu Mu‘awiya during a lecture.® After their 
fall the Barmakids were presented as dualist heretics; it was pointed out that 
they, like fire worshippers, had had incense placed insided mosques.’ At the 
same time Anas b. Abi Shaykh, one of their secretaries, was executed; he, too, 
allegedly because of zandaqa.® The mutakallim Jahjah, who may have been 
close to Dirar,9 had to defend himself before Haran because of the same trans- 
gression and was said to have requested Abu Yusuf to vouch for his good repu- 
tation.!° The Mu'tazilites would recall later, albeit in the form of legends, that 
they had spent those years in prison.” The ahl al-hadith, on the other hand, 
reported that Harun had said: ‘I sought unbelief and found it in the Jahmiyya; 
I sought idle talk (kalam) and strife and found them among the Muttazila; I 
sought lies and found them among the Rafidites, and I sought truth and found 
it with the traditionists’.! 

It seems that times became harder even for the poets. The subject of re- 
nouncing the world, which had never really been part of the convention and 
had indeed become slightly offensive since Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddis, now 


5 A Rushdie affair in miniature; Mizan 11 649, 10ff. 

6 Fasawi 11 181, 4ff.; Azdi, Ta’rikh al-Mawsil 294, 2ff. The uncle’s name is not recorded; regard- 
ing the hadith he mocked cf. HT 161ff. 

7 Ibn al-‘Arabi, Awdsim 11 83, 7ff.; after Baghdadi, Farq 270, 6ff./285, —5ff. even in the Ka‘ba. 
However, this custom was not considered quite so outrageous elsewhere (cf. Pedersen 
in EI? vI 666a). For a general view of the criticism levelled at the Barmakids cf. Jahiz, 
Bayan 111 350, 8ff., and Maqdisi, Bad‘ v1 104, uf. The Kufan Muryji’ite Yunus b. Bukayr, who 
had been closely acquainted with Ja‘far b. Yahya (because he transmitted Ibn Ishaq’s Stra? 
see vol. 1 251 above), was criticised because of it by the ahl al-hadith (TT X1 435,11). 

8 Tabari 111 681, 4ff.; Ibn Qutayba, Ma arif 382, 8f. Regarding him cf. Ibn al-Nadim 140, 6f.; 
Choky, Zandaqa 16. 

9 See p. 68 above. 

10 ~— Bayhaqi, Mahasin 546, 6ff. This would have had to be before 182/798, the year of Abu 
Yusuf’s death. 

11 See p.97 above. 

12 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Sharaf ashab al-hadith 55 no. 110; similar also 78 no. 167. 
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grew increasingly attractive. Abu |-‘Atahiya had been writing zwhdiyyat since 
around 180/796; indeed, it has been suggested that he, rather like Fudayl b. 
‘Tyad later, was one of the factors that brought about the caliph’s change of at- 
titude.!3 Another poet, a Mu‘tazilite whom the Barmakids had had to protect 
from Harun in the past,!* now seemed to turn entirely to the new image and 
‘dressed in woollen garments’: 


Abū ‘Amr Kulthūm b. ‘Amr al-‘Attabi, 


a descendant of the Mu‘allaga poet ‘Amr b. Kulthtim, who probably died in 
208/823.!6 His interest in kalam had originally gone so far that he even instruct- 
ed his rawi Mansur al-Namani in this art.!” This experiment did not, however, 
turn out to his satisfaction; Mansur, who came from the Jazira, too,!8 and was 
a Sufrite at that time, later converted to Shi‘ism!? under Dawud al-Raqqj's in- 
fluence.?° Due to the changed circumstances it was better not to speak of all 
this — or, if people did, it was mainly in order to malign one another. Kulthum 
did indeed do this in order to rid himself of Mansur once the latter had be- 
come a rival.?! 

He had by no means been taken seriously as a ‘Sufi’ from the first. When 
he first appeared in Hartn’s palace in Rafiqa near Raqqa dressed like a back- 
woodsman wearing a fur coat and boots?? with a coarse tunic (qamis) and a 
shawl (milhafa) but without the by then customary Persian trousers, he was 
soon shown the door again. He had shocked the distinguished company by 


13 Thus Kafrawy and Lathan in: Isl. Quarterly 17/1973/16off. I am unable to go into their as- 
sumption that an argument between the parties at court was behind this. Regarding the 
formal framework of the zuhdiyyat cf. Sperl, Mannerism 71ff. 

14 Seep. 34 above. 

15 TBXII 488,7. 

16 IbnTaghribirdī, Nujūm 11186, 5ff. For general information on him see EI? I 751 (R. Blachère), 
and GAS 2/540f. 

17 Tayfūr, K. Baghdad 122, ult. KELLER/67, 8f. The passage seems to indicate that Mansur was 
not Kulthtm’s only kalam student. His connection to the mutakallimin is also mentioned 
in the story in Tawhidi, Basd@ir ?v 125 no. 390. 

18 From Ra’s al-‘ayn, cf. GAS 2/541f.; Kulthum came from Qinnasrin (TB XII 488, 4f.). 

19 Hehad met him in Raqqa; cf. Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 302, 2ff. 

20 Regarding him see vol. 11 547ff. above. 

21 Cf. the slightly contradictory accounts in Ibn Hazm, ibid., and Agh. X111 149, 6ff. Regarding 
Mansir’s Shr‘ite interests see also Agh. 141, 5, and 153, pu. 

22 Regarding this attire see vol. 11 608 and 102 above. 
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eating only bread and salt, and by insisting on sleeping on the floor.?? Later, 
things would change. He not only indulged in panegyric addressed to Harun, 
but also wrote verses on religious subjects.24+ He appears to have remained 
single while at court, abstinence (“ffa) appearing easier to him than caring for 
a family.?° In a letter he exhorted the unknown recipient to be wary of people 
and seek solitude; one should search one’s conscience every day and do a ‘reck- 
oning’ (muhdsaba).”® His prose was praised as much as his verse; it is possible 
that there was more in this style. 


He was a katib and thus a writer by profession (cf. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabaqat 
al-shu‘ara’ 262, 12). Ibn al-Nadim counted him among the bulagh@ (Fihrist 
139, —4). Fragments of his Rasa’il are collected in Safwat, Jamharat ras@’il 
al-Arab 474ff.; cf. also GAS 2/541, and Tawhidi, Basar 2v 67f. no. 240 with 
the parallels in the annotations. Sezgin also lists the titles of his other 
prose works which are not extant. Regarding his definition of rhetoric cf. 
Abu’l-‘Addus in: 1c 61/1987/59. 





The letter mentioned above was written at a time when ‘people were labour- 
ing under temptation and confusion’ (ft fitna wa-tahayyur).2” This may be a 
reference to the civil war that broke out after Hārūn’s death, but it seems that 
Kulthtm went to Khorasan around this time; he had been friendly with al- 
Ma’miun for a long time.?8 In Marv and Nishapur he studied Iranian writings 
and produced copies for his own use — probably of wisdom literature.29 He 
spoke Persian, proving that for an Arab from an old-established noble family 
he had a surprisingly open mind. After entering Baghdad, Ma’miun is said to 
have received him with great honours;?° this seems to have been the occasion 


23 Agh. XIII 122, 12ff. and earlier. The composition of the anecdote takes us to an earlier pe- 
riod, as Kulthūm is not yet known to the caliph. 

24 Cf. e.g. Yaqut, Irshad vi 214, 2f. 

25 Agh. XIN 116, 1f. Elsewhere, however, we learn that he was married to a Bahilite woman. 
However, if this is true it probably referred to an earlier date (ibid. 123, 12ff.). 

26 Preserved, characteristically, by Muhasibi, Masa@il ft a‘mal al-qulub wal-jawarih 132, 4ff. 
(read Amr instead of Umar). 

27 Muhasibi 12, 5. Here, and elsewhere, the printed version needs to be corrected in accor- 
dance with the Ms. 

28  Iqd11 100, 3ff. 

29 He praised the mani they contained, but believed the Arabs to be superior on the field of 
rhetoric (Tayfur 157, 7ff./86, 3ff.). According to his own records he visited Iran three times. 

30 Agh. XIN 10, 14ff.; 16, 5ff. etc. 
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when he refused to debate with Bishr al-Marisi before the caliph.*! Tradition 
about him is too literary to furnish a clear image of his character, but it is sig- 
nificant that a man of his calibre was able to assert himself at Hartn’s court. 
His Sufi leanings were in keeping with the spirit of the age. Preachers of repen- 
tance were in the ascendant, even the caliph listening to their exhortations. 
We have already mentioned Ibn al-Sammak in a different context,3* but the 
undisputed star was 


Abū l-Sarī Mansir b. ‘Ammar b. Kathir al-Sulami, 


a popular preacher who had come to the capital after travelling on foot from 
his east Iranian home through Syria and Egypt.33 His oratorical skills had 
brought him great success in Egypt; he transmitted from Layth b. Sa‘d and Ibn 
Lahi‘a both of whom, he said, had bestowed their favour — and not only that, 
but also money and gifts — on him. In Baghdad not only the masses flocked to 
him, but Harin’s wife Zubayda gave him a lavish present,3* and the caliph re- 
ceived him in audience. Ibn ‘Ammar later reported that Haran asked him why 
he could speak so beautifully, and he replied that the prophet appeared to him 
in a dream and spat in his mouth.*> This was a popular remedy to which the 
Shi‘ites, too, ascribed miraculous powers.*6 It may have been rather too power- 
ful, for the accounts ‘Ammar gave the amazed Baghdadis of his successes in 
Egypt appear to have been slightly exaggerated. 


He had made his entrance there with a grand rain miracle ending a 
drought. Out of gratitude the two jurists made him a gift of several feddan 
of land, and also money, as he claimed in another context (cf. the differ- 
ing versions in TB XIII 72, 18ff., and 73, 16ff.; also 72, 12ff. = Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Qussds 121 no. 275; also Tawhidi, Basar 2v 206 no. 718, and v1 47f. no. 126. 
Cf. also Khoury in: JNES 40/1981/193). ‘Umar al-Kindi mentioned him only 
briefly in Fad@il Misr (43, 2). It has not been possible to confirm Tawhidi's 
tentative claim that he was a katib and had already practised this craft in 
Iraq under al-Mahdi (Basa’ir 2v1 48 no. 127). 





31 Ibn Batta, AL-ibana al-kubra 537 no. 670. 

32 ~~ Vol. 11 371f. above. 

33 Regarding him TB x11! 71ff. no. 7052; general information in GAs 1/637f., and Makdisi, The 
Rise of Humanism 176f. 

34 1B75,8. 

35 Ibid. 74, 19ff. > Ibn al-Jawzi, Qussds 87 no. 176. 

36  Seevol. 1 346 above. 
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The act of spitting into someone’s mouth was considered prophetic 
sunna (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istrāb 931, pu. ff.; general information in Conc. 
I 273b s. v. tafala). It was remembered especially that Muhammad per- 
formed this custom with the first child born in Medina after the Hijra, 
namely ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr (Ibn Abi ‘Asim al-Shaybani, Awa’il 105 no. 
161f.; Reinfried, Bräuche bei Zauber und Wunder 24f.). This was a rite of 
admission; A. van Gennep noted it among the ‘Isawa in Morocco (Les 
rites du passage 138f., based on earlier secondary sources). It has its roots 
in the pre-Islamic custom of tahnik which saw a shaykh rub his desig- 
nated successor’s palate with a chewed date (Lassner, Islamic Revolution 
and Historical memory 27f.; also Madelung in OLZ 84/1989/445, and more 
generally A. Gil‘adi in: JNES 47/1988/175ff.). It has been reported even in 
modern times in Egypt in the context of the leaders of mystic brother- 





hoods (cf. ‘Abd al-Hakim Qasim’s novel De zeven dagen van de mens 121). 


Of course there were people who were jealous of his reputation. Abu |-‘Atahiya 
accused him of plagiarism,?” while Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna was said to have threat- 
ened him with his crutch when he heard his views on the Quran: someone 
from Iran was easily labelled a Jahmite.3® Ibn ‘Ammar’s community was able 
to do away with this suspicion; he was reported to have written a pithy letter 
to Bishr al-Marisi when the latter asked for information about the khalq al- 
Qur’an.®° His views on God's sitting on his throne were also recorded; once 
again, it was apparently Bishr who had asked him, and once again he put him 
in his place in entirely ‘orthodox’ fashion, using bila kayf.*° It is possible that 
there were in fact some similarities between the two, but those would most 
likely have been on the field of the definition of faith. Ibn ‘Ammar transmitted 
a hadith according to which Hell addressed the believer, saying: ‘Pass along, for 
your light extinguishes my blaze’! This is an entirely Murjiite train of thought. 

In the eyes of matter-of-fact observers, Ibn ‘Ammar was nothing more than 
a qass;** although the dimensions might have changed. He himself, howev- 
er, aspired to more. Sulami, who bore the same nisba and may consequently 


37 Agh. iv 34, uff. 

38  ‘Ugayli, Duwafa’ 1v 193f. no. 1771 > Mizan no. 8790, with further references, especially of 
course negative comments on his hadith. 

39 TB XIII 75, 13ff., and vil 62, 4ff.; Hilya 1x 326, 3ff.; Bayhaqi, Al-asm@ wal-sifat 327, 6ff. The 
isnad even includes a son of Ibn Abi Duwad. 

40 TB 76, 6ff. 

41 = Hilya1x 329, 14ff. 

42 Thus TB XIN 72, 8; Agh. IV 34, 1. 
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have felt particularly close to him, included him in his Tabaqat al-Suftyya;** 
Qushayri followed his example.*4 The brief dicta the two preserved are not 
very enlightening, as the context is missing, and would have been found in the 
sermons he published under the title Majalis: Ibn al-Nadim recorded this title.4 
They were no official addresses from Friday prayers, but rather paraenetic dis- 
courses. They moved even Abū Nuwas to tears; he, too, called them majalis.4© 
The edifying story set in the time of the prophet which Sulami recorded first, 
is characteristic;#”? demonstrating what it was the audience wished to hear at 
the time. Ina ‘meeting’ on the subject of the mosquito Ibn ‘Ammar presumably 
praised the greatness of creation. ‘Abd al-Samad b. Fadl al-Raqashi discussed 
the topic at the same time, but probably with a different accent.*8 Ibn ‘Ammar 
also campaigned for the fight for the faith;*9 in his day, greater and lesser jihad 
still belonged together. 

Just how convinced he was of his mission is illustrated by his telling people 
that the prophet’s blessing passed to him through laying-on of hands across 
the generations;°° this is the first step to a silsila. According to his version the 
companion of the prophet in whose succession he saw himself, Wathila b. al- 
Asqa‘, a member of the ahl al-suffa,*! had ‘shorn the hair of unbelief’ at the 
prophet’s request when he converted to Islam, and performed the ablution 
using water mixed with juice of the leaves of the ziziphus tree (sidr) to point 
to paradise where the sidrat al-muntaha mentioned in sura 53:14 is situated 
according to the exegetes. Maybe Ibn ‘Ammar intended to introduce this ritual 
in his circle, too. 


43  P.ıgoff. 

44 — Risala18, 12ff. (Commentary by Ansari 1 135, 3ff.). Cf. also Hilya 1x 325ff. 

45 Fihrist 236, uff; cf. also GAS 1/637f.; also Rennert, Tawakkul 102. 

46 Diwan Abi Nuwas in the riwaya of Suli 766, 8ff.; according to others these verses were by 
Nazzam. 

47 Tabagqat131ff. no. 1; also Hilya 1x 329, apu. ff. 

48 Agh. IV 34, -6; regarding Raqashi see vol. 11 500 above. 

49  Hehad done this already in the region around Raqqa (cf. Tawhidi, Basq@’ir 2v111 29 no. 70). 
He was also the author of a Majlis al-Nigfuriyya ft l-ghazw probably written in Baghdad. 
It could not have been written before the accession of Nicephorus in 802 and probably 
belongs in the context of the two campaigns waged by Harun against the Byzantines in 
187/803 and 190/806 (cf. p. 29 above). I am not able to say what precisely the feminine 
form Nigqfuriyya refers to in this context. 

50 TBXIII 72, ff. 

51 Regarding him cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istrāb 1563f. no. 2738. 
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Some jurists, Ahmad b. Hanbal among them, continued to support the 
idea that a convert should perform the greater ablution when embracing 
Islam (Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis 169, 3f.). Mansur b. ‘Ammar’s son transmit- 
ted his father’s account to a Sufi. Sulaym continued to live in Baghdad 
after his father’s death, transmitting in the courtyard (rahba) of the lat- 
ter’s house (Sulami, Tab. 131, 6). It would seem that he had acquired a 
substantial property in the city. However, his son was still in touch with 
people from Iran. A man from Pushang near Herat attended his lectures 
(TB IX 233, 4), and Ibn Abi Hatim would later be interested in his reputa- 
tion (ibid. 232, 17ff.). 





It is interesting that Ibn ‘Ammar had to face criticism from another Sufi who 
also came from the east, but was younger, and who probably settled in Baghdad 
during his time, 


Abū Nasr Bishr b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, called ‘the barefoot one’ 
(al-Hafi), 


d. 20 Rabi‘ I 227/7 Jan. 842 at the age of 75.5? While he was not a true Arab, he 
did come from a family who had converted to Islam generations earlier. He 
considered the bluster with which Mansir b. ‘Ammar surrounded himself to 
be pure humbug;*? it seems that Mansur wrote to him claiming that the mate- 
rial goods he so obviously enjoyed were an entirely undeserved gift from God.5* 
Bishr was indeed of a different stamp, being, in fact, the first dervish we meet 
in Baghdad. It is in this character that G. E. Lessing cast him in his Nathan der 
Weise (1779); he may have known the name thanks to private conversations 
with Reiske.® Bishr had been a ‘dropout in his youth; he was said to have been 
part of a futuwwa group, possibly a roaming gang of youths.5® In Baghdad he 
wore rags, or a garment made of patches;>? he remained unmarried, as Ibn 


52 TB VII 79, 13ff. He was born in a village near Marv. 

53 TB IX 253, 1ff., and x11! 72, 6ff. > Suyuti, Tahdhir al-khawass 207, 1ff. 

54 Ibid. 74, off. 

55 In this and other detail I am relying on F. Meier’s most instructive article in E1? 1 1244ff. 

56 It must be borne in mind that according to Iranian custom young men had to go abroad 
as ‘wild mer’ for a time (cf. Knauth, Altiranisches Fiirstenideal 75 and 81ff.). 

57 ‘TB VII 70,14. 
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Hanbal noted critically.5* It seems that he was happy to be kept by his sister.°9 He 
had in fact studied hadith, but was reluctant to turn his knowledge to making 
money, and consequently buried his notes. He advised the muhaddithin to 
‘pay zakāť out of their traditions, i.e. to apply 2 / percent of them in their own 
actions.®° He feared nothing more than merely superficial piety, consequently 
he valued the giving of alms higher than the hajj, as the former might be done 
in secret. He tried to distinguish himself from the ascetics by wearing a long 
moustache and thick hair.®! Of course, he could not escape the danger of being 
noticeable, as noted in several anecdotes, possibly from a later perspective.®? 

The city in which he lived made him suffer. ‘Baghdad is oppressive to those 
who fear God. No believer should remain in her’, he was quoted as saying.®? His 
teacher Fudayl b. ‘Iyad, like him an Iranian,®* did not stay there any longer: he 
thought it was impossible to pray there as the ground had been appropriated 
illegally (ghasb).®> This was an expression of the very scrupulousness (wara‘) 
for which he, as well as Bishr and many others, was known: in order not to 
lapse into sin it was, so it seemed, necessary to consider things taboo that were 
merely close to the sin. In Bishr’s view this was not so much the city as the peo- 
ple living in it; he kept aloof from them. Ibn al-Mubarak, another east Iranian 
who visited Iraq from time to time during his travels to the Syrian frontier re- 
gions, said that he only ever saw furious policemen, moaning merchants or 
mentally deranged Quran reciters in Baghdad.®° He was a businessman him- 
self, but even for him there was too much business in the capital. The city had 
become a Moloch; people made fortunes quickly there, and there was certainly 
a proletariat as well. 

Bishr al-Hafi did not appoint himself the spokesman of the poor. This would 
have been another way of putting himself in the way of publicity (shuhra). He 
did, however, show his solidarity with them in his attire; he lived a frugal life 
like them, without being an outright beggar like other Sufis. We have to make 


58 Ibid. 73, 6. Khallal’s K. al-hathth ‘ala l-tijara (p. 12, 1ff.; regarding this text see p. 144 below) 
proves that the Hanbalites remembered him. 

59 Sufi tradition later claimed that he manufactured spindles (Ghazzali, Ihyd’, transl. 
Gramlich, Gottesliebe 575). 

60 TB 69, 15ff.; cf. also 71, 6ff. 

61 Ibid. 70, 13; cf. vol. 11 393 above. 

62 Ibid. 78, uff.; Sulami, Tab. 47, 1ff. 

63 -TB15,14f. 

64 Regarding him see p. 106 above. 

65 TB15,2ff. 

66  Ghazzali, Ihya’, transl. Gramlich 751; cf. also TB 1 6, 10ff. Al-Khatib discusses a hadith di- 
rected against Baghdad ibid. 1 27ff. in detail. 
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sure we know to whom we are referring, however. Craftsmen were by no means 
among the poor. They had always been there and had their assured, if small, 
income. In addition to them a class of salaried occupations began to spread, 
such as porters, who were dependent on the merchants and who, frequently 
in the service and under the protection of the merchants, formed their own 
self-help groups that would become known as ‘ayyarin or similar; frequently 
with militia-like structures.6” The government had good reason to take them 
seriously; from this time onwards the caliphs had to be aware in their religious 
politics that the common people's piety would not stand back any more. 


1.4.3 Popular Theology 

It is not surprising that it was around this time that non-Mu‘tazilite theolo- 
gians were first able to settle in Baghdad. Walid b. Aban al-Karabisi came across 
from Wasit,! but their influence increased only later, during the civil war.? The 
Muttazilites preceded them with its attempts at popular theology, employing 
as they did the instrument of kalam with greater ease in any case. They were 
also able to draw on a long-standing missionary tradition; seeing a new field 
of activity in the mixture of populations that had no intellectual roots of their 
own and had not really been touched by the intellectual trends emerging at 
court. The Mu‘tazila itself maintained contact with the court, and its expan- 
sion into the capital became the precondition for its subsequent agreement 
with the caliphs’ religious policy. However, at first it looked different: its con- 
tacts with the people, its exclusion from the palace during Harun’s last years, 
and above all the events of the civil war ensured that it assumed an increas- 
ingly Sufi appearance in the new environment. 


1.4.3.1 Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
The man acting as trailblazer, who consequently became the founder of the 
Baghdad branch of the school, was 


67 Cf. Sabari, Mouvements populaires 88f. He bases his discussion on the well-known pio- 
neering study by his teacher C. Cahen in: Arabica 5/1958/225ff., and 6/1959/25ff. and 233ff. 
Cf. also Mixailova in: Pis’mennye pamjatniki 86ff. More information p. 158 below. 


1 See vol. 11 496ff. above. 
2 See p. 203f. below, also 158f. and 188ff. 
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Abū Sahl Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir b. Bishr! al-Hilali,? 


d. 210/825, at an advanced age.? He did not pursue a particularly charitable pro- 
fession; he was a slave trader. The Muʻtazilite sources suppressed this fact; in 
their eyes he was an ascetic whose aim was to call two people ‘to God’s religion’ 
every day. He gave edifying lectures in the mosque which he interrupted every 
time the tax collector (shat) approached — presumably because this minion of 
the state disturbed the mood. In this context, ‘calling someone to God’s reli- 
gion’ may well mean recruiting people for the jihad, as Bishr, like Dirar and un- 
like later Mu‘tazilites, still had great respect for the border fighters; he believed 
that the desire to die a martyr’s death truly existed.® It is even imaginable that 
he would have kitted out mujahidiun out of his own resources. He does not 
seem to have been an ascetic in the true sense of the word. He mocked Aba 
]-‘Atahiya for bleeding the poor and orphans for free, saying he did not under- 
stand the practice and thus only caused trouble with his asceticism (nusk).7 
He does, however, seem to have been in contact with the Bakriyya in Basra 
— although he had only criticism for it, too® — and he may have recalled ‘Abd 
al-Wahid b. Zayd’s teachings.° 

As for his relationship with the state, he had always got along well with Fadl 
b. Yahya. Like the latter, he was an Iranian and had been able to introduce him 
to one of his Arab patrons of the Hilal b. ‘Amr.!° The fact that he was a Zaydite!! 
did not affect their relationship; Fadl b. Yahya attempted to win the moder- 
ate Shi‘ite over to the side of the regime. Harun, on the other hand, impris- 
oned him once for his beliefs — probably at the time when Yahya b. ‘Abdallah 


1 Thus only Abu Rashid, Ziyadat Sharh al-usul, Ms Brit. Mus. oR. 8613, fol. 30a (regarding 
the identity of the text cf. R. Martin in Jaos 98/1978/381ff.). 

2 Thus Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 265, 8. Al-Nadri in Lisan al-Arab 11 444a, 10, is probably 
only misread for al-Basri (thus e.g. Safadi, Waft X 155, 2). 


3 Fihrist 205, 14 > Lisan al-Mizan 11 33, 9, and Safadi, Waft x 156, 4. 

4 Ibn Hazm, Fisal 111 137, 4; Lisan al-Mizan 11 33, 10; Dawudi, Tabaqat al-mufassirin 1 115, 6f. 

5 Fadl 265, —5ff. > IM 53, 2 (abridged). 

6 Text XVII 55, a—c. His insisting, unlike many other Mu'tazilites, that paradise had already 
been created (Text 56) may have been to ensure the martyrs’ immediate admission to 
heaven. 

7 Agh. 1v 7, 5ff. 

8 See vol. 11 132f. above. 

9 See p. 134 below. 


10 Jāhiz, Hayawān v1 90, ult. ff.; mawālī does not mean ‘clients’ here. The context shows that 
he was Persian. 
11 Seep.139f. below. 
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b. al-Hasan in Daylam rose up to be independent of the caliph and Fad] was 
on his way there to talk him out of it.!* Among the Mu'tazilites it was said that 
he was released because he wrote a poem rejecting the Rafidites,!° but this is 
probably merely an instance of a quotation from one of his writings having 
been worked into an anecdote.* As the same version has him persisting in his 
Zaydite conviction, it would be difficult to see what exactly would have per- 
suaded the caliph to be merciful. Once Fadl b. Yahya returned to the capital, his 
influence was probably enough to turn things around again. 


Unless, that is, we date Bishr’s imprisonment to the time shortly before 
Musa al-Kazim’s death, when al-Sindi b. Shahak took action against the 
Rafidites. However, there was no reason for imprisoning him at that 
time, and his Zaydite verses would probably not have helped him at all. 
Furthermore Malati (Tanbth 30, 21ff./38, off.) presents events differently 
again, this time from an anti-Mu'tazilite perspective with reference to 
Mut'tazilite legend. 





Two and a half decades later we meet him in Marv in Ma’mun’s entourage. Like 
Thumama b. Ashras and ministers and dignitaries, he was one of the official 
witnesses who were present when ‘Ali al-Rida was appointed heir to the throne 
in Ramadan 201/March 817. His name is listed in the codicil (dhay!) to the di- 
ploma of appointment in which the imam confirmed his agreement in the ca- 
liph’s presence; Bishr then affirmed it with his signature.! At that time he was 
probably not yet suffering from leprosy;!® he is unlikely to have appeared in 
public once his illness reached the visible stage.” Consequently there is no 
record of Ma’mun having brought him to his court in Baghdad after 204. 

He had studied in Basra, at a time when Asamm had not yet achieved im- 
portance, under Bishr b. Said and Abū ‘Uthman al-Za‘farani, two of Wasil’s 


12 Seep. 100 above. 

13 ~=—- Fad! 265, 10ff. > IM 52, off. 

14 ‘Text xvii 8. 

15 Cf. the copy of the document found in Qalqashandi, Subh al-ashā 1x 391, —6ff. (392, —5ff., 
and 393, —6f.), as well as Maathir al-inafa 11 325, 8ff.; also Majlisi, Bihar XLIX 148ff. no. 25. 
Thumama b. Ashras is listed only in Majlisi and in the parallel version in Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Mirat al-zaman (quoted in Gabrieli, A-Ma’mun e gli Alidi 45). 

16 Jāhiz, Bursan 89, 5; Ibn al-Nadim 205, 14. 

17 It must be borne in mind that ‘Abd al-Malik’s brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz remained governor 
of Egypt even after he became ill (cf. M. Dols, The Leper in Medieval Islamic Society, in: 
Speculum 58/1983/891ff., esp. p. 903). 
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pupils who were later entirely forgotten.!8 Here he had met Abū |-Hudhayl, 
who attended the same teachers’ lectures,!9 but he did not like him at all, con- 
sidering him vain and all about appearances: ‘He would rather be unknown 
and known (only) among the people than vice versa, rather be a common lout 
and esteemed by be people than vice versa, rather look distinguished but have 
a bad reputation than vice versa. He thinks more highly of hypocrisy than of 
honesty, and prefers common talk to uncomfortable truths (la-batil“" maqbul 
ahabbu ilayhi min haqq} madfu‘).2° Some of their later rivalry is expressed 
in this description; after 204 it was Abu |-Hudhayl who achieved recognition 
at Ma’mun’s court. Until then, Bishr had been the uncontested leader of the 
Muʻtazila in Baghdad. Interestingly it was not known whether he was born in 
Baghdad, in Kufa, or in Basra.?! 

The Mu tazila had to establish a base in Baghdad, which was not easy before 
the change of direction under Ma’mun, as the city was amorphous and the 
people who flooded into it from all directions were aimless. Several Mu tazilites 
were said to have discussed the masses (al-‘awamm) and the danger they were 
exposed to by taglid: simple folk judge by appearances and make the public 
official (katib) their ideal.22 When it came to religion, however, the kuttab’s 
influence could not be expected to be a good one. Bishr viewed the situation 
with great pessimism. Humans among themselves are like wolves, egotistically 
looking only to their own advantage,” and there is no remedy for stupidity.?+ 
He wrote a poem advising people to follow the right leaders, but he knew that 
some never heed good advice.?5 

In other words, his propaganda met with only moderate success. He tried 
very hard, reworking many of his prose writings in verse for this reason only.”® 
In two great gasidas he showed how God ordered everything so wondrously 
in his creation, and how reason can lead humans to understanding of these 


18 = Malati, Tanbih 30, 18ff./38, 6ff. 

19 Ibid. 31, 6ff./38, ult. f; cf. vol. 11 361f. above, and p. 233 below. 

20 = Jahiz in Ibn al-Nadim 205, 15ff., and Murtada, Amalt 1 186, 12ff. In one place I am following 
the variant found in Murtada. 

21 Ka‘bi, Maqalat 72, 13ff., and Ibn al-Nadim 205, 10f. In Ka‘bi, read mustajibihi instead of 
mustahibbihi (cf. Murtada, Amālī 1 186, 3). 

22 Jahiz, Dhamm akhlag al-kuttab, ed. Finkel 44, 8ff. = ed. Hartin, Ras@il 11 196, 1ff. 

23 Text XVI11, vv. 1-3. The homo homini lupus motive is also found in hadith (Suyuti, La‘ali 11 
289, apu. f.). 

24 ‘Text XVII 4. 

25 Text 3. 

26 ~—- Fihrist 184, ult., and 205, uf.; cf. also Catalogue of Works xvil, section b. 
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marvels.2” Consequently it is to be expected that humans will see reason: God 
looks after them, they have no need to work against one another.?8 Still, Bishr 
was unable to suppress his resignation: while he is no silly Ibadite, or a Shr‘ite 
who believes in such outlandish things as the jafr, the masses just do not re- 
spond to wisdom.?9 He becomes increasingly angry and rails against igno- 
rance, which makes humans spiteful and evil; humans do not know what they 
want and are suspicious of everyone. The only remedy is to preserve patience 
and composure.°° 

Unlike the Mu‘tazilites we have discussed so far, Bishr was a poet, but he 
was a poet in a particular way. While the two long qasidas mentioned were 
composed in the conventional style as far as metre and structure were con- 
cerned, in most of his other poems, of which only brief fragments survive, he 
favoured the form of ‘string poem’ (musammat) or of muzdawij.3! This genre 
was particularly suited to the didactic poem; furthermore it was considered a 
popular form. This is the reason why the theoreticians discuss it only margin- 
ally and why only few early examples survive; but it also explains why Bishr 
was so fond of using it. In an early essay von Grunebaum collected the oldest 
instances of muzdawij — or, as it was called at first, muzawaj.32 Walid 11 was 
said to have delivered a khutba in this form.33 Four verses Ullmann uncov- 
ered in Tabari are even older, dating to 96/715.34 A hunting poem in the form 
of a mukhammas would take us even further back in time. Jahiz quoted two 
lines about the elephant from this poem, but the case of the author, a cer- 
tain Khalid al-Qannas whose death Ahlwardt dated to around 90/709, has 
not been closed.36 The other examples are by contemporaries of Bishr: Aban 


27 Text 1—2. Reason is emphasised particularly in Text 2. 

28 Cf. the commentary on Text 1. 

29 ~~“ Text, vv. 46 and 56. Cf. Tawhidi, Basd@’ir 21v 237 no. 836: In order to be successful a reason- 
able person needs to let go of reason a little bit. 

30 Ibid. vv. 4off. Cf. also the titles in Catalogue of Works no. 14-15. 

31 ~=Fihrist 184, pu., and 205, 1. Cf. also Texts XVII 5-9. 

32 In:JNES 3/1944/off.; he vocalises incorrectly muzawij instead of muzadwaj. Regarding the 
development cf. also Ullmann, Untersuchungen zur Ragazpoesie 46ff., and Reinert in: 
Saeculum 29/1978/231ff. 

33 Cf. the text in Agh. VII 57, 14ff. = ed. Gabrieli in: RSO 15/1934-5/44 no. 37; cf. vol. 1 54, n. 16 
above. 

34  Ragazpoesie 50 after Tabari 11 1299, 4f. 

35 Katalog der Berliner Handschriften vı 546 > GAL? 1/57 S 1/93; Grunebaum, loc. cit., refers to 
this. 

36 Ullmann, Ragazpoesie 48; GAS 2/462f. 
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al-Lahiqi and Abt |-‘Atahiya, maybe also Abu Nuwas.%” Jahiz preferred Bishr 
over Aban, because the latter only produced verse versions of Kalila wa-Dimna 
and a few books of logic, while the former also ventured onto much more com- 
plex territory — this probably refers to questions of kalam — and never avoided a 
single rhyming letter.3® With his poems he clearly replaced the diatribes of the 
qussds; like Ephrem the Syrian before him he used the attractiveness of a new 
literary genre to his advantage.°9 

The number of these theological epistles in verse is impressive. Ibn al-Nadim 
lists 24 titles; Ismail Paga adds another four, although their authenticity is not 
entirely certain.1° Five or six are apparently reworkings of prose treatises, the 
rest discuss new subjects. The vast majority are polemical in character, hardly 
any opposition group within Islam or outside it was spared these refutations. 
Mut'tazilite colleagues such as Abt l-Hudhayl and al-Nazzam were attacked; 
controversial figures like Dirar or Asamm even more. Clearly Bishr used stan- 
zaic poems not only for public enlightenment but also to give greater force 
to his view in internal disagreements. Only very few of these verse treatises 
served the factual presentation of religious issues. This is actually surprising 
as Mu‘tazilite tradition claims that Bishr presented his arguments in a gasida 
300 sheets long;#2 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar even speaks of 40,000 verses.*3 The gadi 
also says Bishr refuted all his opponents: polemic appears to have been more 
suited to his temperament. The tools he thus created for the Mu‘tazila would be 
used for a long time to come. Abu ‘Umar Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Bahili (d. 300/ 
913) knew all his poems by heart and used them in his missionary activity.4+ 

The two gasidas mentioned above, on the other hand, were independent 
texts. It is no coincidence that they are the pieces extant in their entirety. They 
are remarkable for the obtrusive abundance of zoological detail, which is how 
they ended up in the K. al-Hayawan. One of them Bishr personally recited to 


37 Cf. Wagner, Abu Nuwas 225ff. 

38  Bursan 89, 8ff.; Fihrist 205, 12f. Incidentally, Bishr also produced a verse version of Kalila 
wa-Dimna (Catalogue of Works xv11, no. 45). 

39 Mufid, Fusul 11 76, 17f./233, apu. f., emphasises Bishr’s pioneering role. Regarding Ephrem 
the Syrian’s (306-373 CE) hymns cf. Colpe in: Neues Hb. der Lit. Wiss. v 102ff. 

40 Catalogue of Works no. 21-44 and 46-49. 

41 Ibid. no. 21-25. 

42 Fihrist 205, 13; maybe after Marzubani, Mujam al-shu‘ar@ (cf. Lisan al-Arab 11 444a, 13f.). 
Apparently this was not a ‘string poem. 

43 Fadl365, 9f. > IM 52, 8. 

44 Fadl 3, 7ff; Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan v 320 no. 1055. The name should be corrected in 
accordance with Fihrist 219, —4. 
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Jahiz in the latter’s youth.*° They are by no means ‘popular’; if Bishr had meant 
to convert the masses with them, he would not have given such free rein to his 
bile. The wonders of creation he lists in both of them are not, in fact, support- 
ing teleological proof of God’s existence, but rather demonstrate that ‘reason’ 
is much more prevalent among animals than among humans.*¢ If animals act 
‘evilly,, there is a deeper meaning behind it,*’ but not in the case of humans. 
Animals have the instinct that can make weak animals strong and dangerous.*8 
Humans have the intellect to this end, but they are unable to use it. The ex- 
amples Bishr adduces are not related to the tradition of teleological arguments 
as the Arabs knew it.*9 While some of them correspond with ones listed by 
Aristotle — Bishr appears to have known the contents of De partibus animalium 
in some formë? — most of them have their origin in Arab tradition and dem- 
onstrate the desert dweller’s skill of observation. Without Jahiz’ commentary 
they would be entirely incomprehensible; much remains obscure even now. 
Both gasidas are highly original in this respect. While they are composed in 
the tripartite form expected of a qasida, and in the first one Bishr begins to 
talk of himself precisely where self-praise (fakhr) should begin according to 
the standard structure,*! they are difficult to classify as regards their subject 
matter. They are linked to wisdom poetry, also in the wasf which has didactic 
character here, and see themselves as religious poetry — which enjoyed a boost 
at the time thanks to Abu |-‘Atahiya’s zuhdiyyat. 

Bishr not only circulated his ideas among the people, he also wrote on how 
to do so most effectively. He was thought to have disagreed with the way in 
which the Ahatib of the Banu Sakin taught the art of oratory to the young men 
of his tribe and to have advised them to follow instead the recommendations 
he himself had set down for them in a booklet (sahifa).5* Jahiz had access 


45  Hayawanvi 291, 5. Jahiz’ recollection of having heard a verse by Ru’ba from Bishr (ibid. v1 
314, 4f.) confirms that the two did indeed meet in person. 

46 Thus especially clearly in Text 2, wv. 37ff. 

47 Ibid. wv. 7ff. 

48 Ibid. wv. 2off. 

49 Cf. ch. C 6.2 below. 

50 Cf. the commentary on Text 2, v. 52; also vv. 48, 59, and 61. 

51 Textı, wv. 45ff. 

52 The khatib’s name is given as Ibrahim b. Jabala b. Makhrama al-Sakini. It would be dif- 
ficult to identify him with the Ibrahim b. Jabala b. Makhrama al-Kindi whom Jahshiyari 
mentions a number of time as a katib (cf. Wuzara’, Index s. n.). The second one was ‘Abd 
al-Hamid b. Yahya’s pupil and a colleague of Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘; Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir was 
so much younger that he could hardly have been his rival. Or was the frame story an 
invention? 
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to the text and appears to quote it in its entirety, interspersed with his own 
commentary, in K. al-bayan. The construction is a little vague, and the point 
at which the quoted text ends and Jahiz himself begins to speak again can- 
not be determined with certainty, but the following train of thought may be 
discerned: 


1. When speaking publicly one must choose the right moment in which one 
is in a good mood. This is much more profitable than days of practice and 
drudgery (Bayan 1 135, apu.—136, 4.). 

2. One should beware of making the subject matter more complicated (136, 
4f.). 

3. One should express noble thoughts in noble words to ensure all facts are 
conveyed correctly (136, 5-8). This is divisible into three distinct levels: 


a) One phrases one’s thoughts so clearly and elegantly that educated 
as well as common persons are able to understand them. The sub- 
ject matter discussed is not dependent on the education of the au- 
dience but on its appropriateness and usefulness at the right time. 
If one is able to convey subtle trains of thought to common people 
by using universally accepted language, one is a perfect rhetorician 
(136, 9-17). 

b) Should one not be able to do this, or lack the inspiration at the cru- 
cial moment, one must not try and force it. If one is not a profes- 
sional poet, or is not aiming at a particularly smooth prose style, 
one cannot be blamed for it. However, if one struggles, one may 
well attract criticism even from less gifted persons. One should not 
be precipitate; at a lucky moment one will find the right words, as 
long as one has some natural skill (tabra) or gift for this art (137, 
ult.—138, 11). 

c) If one is entirely incapable, one must seek a different occupation 
(138, 12-17). 


4. The way one phrases a speech must be targeted to the audience and ap- 
propriate to the situation. A preacher should avoid the mutakallimin’s 
terminology, unless he is talking of kalam, as the mutakallimun are supe- 
rior to preachers in this art. They have all the appropriate expressions they 
derived from everyday Arabic, such as ‘arad and jawhar, aysa and laysa. 
They distinguish between butlan ‘becoming nothing’ and talashi ‘becom- 
ing a nothing’; they employ hadhiyya, huwiyya, mahiyya and suchlike. In a 
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similar fashion Khalil gave the different metres names that had not been 
in use among the Arabs previously, and introduced other new terms as 
well. The same is true of grammar or mathematics (138, pu.—140, 6). 


The text enjoyed great popularity. I have noted the following citations 
of it: Ibn Rashig, ‘Umda (ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, 2Cairo 1374/1955) 1 212, 13ff. 
(unabridged until 138, 17; i.e. without the section 138, pu.—140, 6, which is 
at least in part by Bishr); ‘Askari, K. al-Sina‘atayn 134, 6ff. (abridged but 
based on the text beyond 138, pu., up to 139, 11; more clearly arranged than 
in Jahiz); Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, Tqd 1v 55, 14ff. (only the beginning up to 136, 
ult.); Zubayr b. Bakkar, Muwaffaqiyyat 163, 4ff. no. 83 (the same section 
as in Ibn ‘Abdrabbih); a brief quotation after Jahiz also in Khafaji, Sirr 
al-fasaha 202, uff. The fragment in Zubayr b. Bakkar has been edited by 
P. Leander in: MO 10/1916/95ff.; I. Kračkovskij supplied corrections and 
produced a Russian translation in: Izvestije Rossk. Akad. Nauk, 6th series, 
13/1919/441—450. Later, Kra¢kovskij edited and translated the text again 
following the version in Jahiz in: Festschrift S. Oldenburg = Vostočnije 
Zapiski 1/1927/26ff. (reprinted in: Izbrannye Socinenija 11 300ff./22:ff.); he 
believes the text to end rather earlier than I (at 139, 2). 

In Arab. Dichtung und griech. Poetik 47f. W. Heinrichs studied the text 
under the aspect of the lexical pair tab‘: nashat, ‘natural faculty, gift: 
activity, creative energy’ (here = 3b, where, however, the word used is 
tiba‘ rather than tab‘). It seems to me that he blurred the classifications. 
He links everything Bishr says to poetry, although this is only referred 
to at the point he emphasised himself. He considers the two words tab‘ 
and nashat, which do not occur before this passage (138, 6 and 10f.), to 
be key terms and projects them back to the beginning of the text which 
uses the terms tawa“ur and ta‘qid (136, 4). Consequently he links the 
three levels Bishr distinguishes (3, a-c above) to poetry only. The way in 
which Heinrichs distinguishes the individual versions of the text in 48, 
n. 1, is also not entirely correct; it is probable that they were all based on 
Jahiz. M. Ajami, The Neckveins of Winter, p. 8, uses the same approach — 
he probably referred to Heinrichs’ study. He includes a translation of 
part of 3b. In her book on Abū Tammam Suzanne P. Stetkevych consid- 
ers the text as a record of Jahiz’ views, without even mentioning Bishr 
(Abu Tammam 16f.); but her translation starts at 139, 3, the same place 
where Kra¢kovskij, too, had the quotation end. — Regarding the contrast 
between lafz and ma‘nda at the beginning of 3 cf. also Kouloughli in: BEO 
35/1983/51. 
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Bishr’s deliberations speak for themselves. Their socio-psychological approach 
anticipates some of what Chaim Perelman and Lucie Olbrechts-Tyteca dis- 
cussed in their Nouvelle rhétorique.5* He understands language, however art- 
fully composed it may be, primarily as a communication process: a text is 
nothing without the audience’s immediate readiness to receive it.54 Bishr’s 
remarks on terminology are interesting, too. To him, words such as ‘arad and 
jawhar are genuinely Arabic; it does not even occur to him that foreign ideas 
might shine through here, although the vocabulary on which he bases his com- 
ments does not correspond with that which we know from the sources. There 
are no instances of hadhiyya in early kalam texts; aysa and laysa are used by 
Kindi but not by the mutakallimun. Thus the theologians’ lexicon was greater 
than doxographical summaries make it appear, which suggests that they en- 
gaged in a lively exchange of ideas with members of other disciplines, probably 
even non-Muslims, and it speaks in favour of their originality. Bishr is also said 
to have written a refutation of the ‘philosophers’.5> The text discussed is our 
oldest witness to an Arabian theory of rhetoric. 


There are, however, earlier definitions of rhetoric in the Mu‘tazila as well; 
‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd comes to mind (vol. 11 338 and 356 above). If we want to 
assume that Bishr did indeed instruct young men in the art of rhetoric 
or the craft of the scribe, we might also adduce his praise of the writ- 
ten word preserved by Abt Hayyan al-Tawhidi in a related treatise (cf. 
Rosenthal in: Ars Islamica 13-14/1948/13b and 24b no. 43; also Basar 2V111 
99 no. 353). Of course the first question to be asked would be whether this 
dictum is indeed genuine. 





1.4.3.1  Bishr’s System 

The titles of Bishr’s prose writings as well as those of his treatises in verse raise 
some questions. Some of the persons against whom he polemicised are en- 
tirely unknown to us,! but the overview enables us to judge his interests in 
general. He does not appear to have been a great innovator; there are no titles 
on new topics as in Mu‘ammar’s or Dirar’s case. He wrote about the manzila 


53 Traité de l'argumentation. La nouvelle rhétorique, *Brussels 1970. 
54 Cf. Abu’l-‘Addus in: 1c 61/1987/61f. 
55 Catalogue of Works xv11, no. 49. 


1 Cf. ibid. no. 7, 43, 47; maybe also 44. 
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bayna l-manzilatayn,* which would come to an end soon after him. He does 
not, on the other hand, appear to have had an interest in atomism, not wish- 
ing to decide between finite and infinite divisibility.2 He explained change as 
being an exchange of opposing accidents, although these do exist until anoth- 
er takes their place.* He clearly did not regard these matters sub specie instantis 
as Mu‘ammar did. 

This was not because his understanding of reality was more ‘primitive’ than 
Mu‘ammatr’s, but there was clearly a system to it. For unlike his most prominent 
contemporaries and predecessors Bishr did not divide human action into indi- 
vidual moments, looking at it as a holistic process instead. While the capacity 
to act must precede the act itself, it must still be borne in mind throughout the 
action.® Here, too, we find consistency: humans possess the capacity to act in 
permanence, for as long as their limbs are sound and they are healthy overall.® 
This corresponded to a similarly holistic image of humans: a human consists 
of body and spirit. Bishr understood spirit (rūh) as the breath of life; but acting 
and perceiving, too, were possible only by means of the spirit.” With this ap- 
proach it is easier to understand how Bishr arrived at the theory that is linked 
to his name everywhere: the doctrine of tawlid or tawallud, of the ‘generation’ 
or ‘activation’ of one event by another. 


1.4.3.1.1.1 The tawallud Theory 

We cannot say with certainty that Bishr was entering entirely uncharted ter- 
ritory here. He did not write a K. al-tawallud, but merely defended his ideas 
against Nazzām.! The concept per se, and the term, too, may have been 
older — Abū l-Hudhayl also employed the word tawallud,? but Bishr was the 


Ibid. no. u. 
Text 12. 
Text 14; also 13. Cf. Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam 535f. 
Text 48; cf. also 44, h. 
Text 47. 


Noo A WwW bd 


Text 45-46. The discrepancy between 45, a, and 45, b, is of a purely definitional nature. 


1 Catalogue of Works no. 8. 

2 See p.268f. below. The instance in the K. al-idah in the Corpus Jabirianum (58, 6 HOLMYARD) 
cannot be dated with sufficient certainty. Even less helpful is the fact that the term appears 
in the abridged Arabic version of the religious debate between the patriarch Timothy and 
the caliph al-Mahdi (Islamochristiana 3/1977/126, 5, and 130, 9), which is probably of quite 
a late date (see p. 24f. above). The idea of transferable causality is already found in John 
Philoponus’ works — a carpenter’s force enters the wood by means of the axe (Jn de an., CAG 
XV 329, 33) — but not central to his system and not, more importantly, as clearly defined 
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one who gave the model a specific shape. What he meant becomes clearest in 
the examples cited by Ash‘ari.3 If one cooks a sweet out of sugar and starch, 
one effects its flavour; if one fires a brick made out of red clay and white lime, 
one effects its reddish colour. If one shoots an arrow or flings a stone, one ef- 
fects their movement. If one beats someone, one effects his pain; if one eats 
something, one effects one’s own well-being, Everything thus effected belongs 
to the agent as his own action. Two things are noticeable in all these examples: 
(a) the agent effecting something is always human, and (b) he effects ‘accidents’ 
of a great variety. The first one is a main feature of this theory: all definitions of 
tawallud known to us have this ‘anthropological’ character.5 The second one, 
on the other hand, is characteristic of the early stage: Bishr does not distin- 
guish between temporary effects such as pain or movement and permanent 
qualities such as colour or flavour, nor between effects on lifeless items and 
effects on humans, nor, in the last instance, between what one does to oneself 
and to someone else. The point at issue is the relation of causality itself — but 
it must be initiated by a human.® Khayyat emphasised this in the context of an 
ambiguous passage by Ibn al-Réwandi: of course there is causality even in life- 
less nature; but in that case it is not tawallud. As long as humans do not affect 
nature, God is the only agent there.” 

This was the point at which Bishr differed from Nazzam; he did not look 
to physics but to the human scope of action. In their permanent capacity to 
act humans own a force that has effects beyond the humans themselves; their 
actions go further and include items and persons affected.® Elsewhere, I iso- 
lated the problem of responsibility as being the nervus rerum,® but now this 


(cf. M. Wolff, Geschichte der Impetustheorie 81; also in: R. Sorabji (ed.), Philoponus and the 
Rejection of Aristotelian Science 115). 

3 Text xvii 17, a. Cf. also the short discussion in Gimaret, Théories de l'acte humain 37, which, 
however, includes examples transmitted only in connection with Abū l-Hudhayl (e. g. cow- 
ardice and bravery; cf. Text XXI 140). One should bear in mind that immediately after the 
examples mentioned, this text links Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir with them summarily; cf. also the 
commentary vol. v 435. 

This example is not documented with certainty; cf. the commentary on the passage. 

5 Ashar, Mag. 408, 13ff.; clearly emphasised by Dughaym in Falsafat al-qudar 139ff. Cf. also 
Mag. 380, 1ff., concerning the question of whether it is possible not to perform ‘created’ 
actions. 

6 Thus clearly in Text 17, g—h. The human agent must to this consciously, as is made clear in the 
example concerning perception (see p. 128 below); cf. Wolfson, Philosophy 646f. 

7 Text 18. 

Cf. Frank in: Atti IL Congresso di Studi Arabi e Islamici 320f. 
In Erkenntnislehre 291, and REI 46/1978/253. 
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does not seem to me to be quite so certain. Bishr is not a jurist, and in cases 
where genuine responsibility would be generated, he shrinks back: one cannot 
effect a human’s death, nor life; only God can do that.!° Similarly he does not 
develop the example of the arrow further: namely that the arrow once shot by 
a person goes on to hit and kill someone. 


It was Abū l-Hudhayl who would take this step (see p. 269 below). While I 
did already link him and Bishr in Erkenntnislehre 291, the record on which 
I based my claim was in fact too late; it was preserved by Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar who probably heard it from Abu Hashim. The increase in the num- 
bers and types of examples is demonstrated clearly in Mughni 1x 61, off. 
Bishr did admit that humans were able to ‘generate’ the exhaling of the 
breath of life, i.e. the precondition for or concomitant of death (Text xv1I 
17, a). The general assumption was that humans are not able to generate 
‘bodies’ (Text XXI 140, m); this, too, makes quite clear how far removed we 





are from purely scientific thought. 


In the same account Ash‘ari emphasised two examples in particular. Bishr 
probably discussed the first one specifically, too: someone breaks his foot, and 
the physician sets it. The break in this case was effected by the person who 
caused it, either the sufferer himself, or someone else who caused him to fall; 
setting it is effected by the physician, but if it is of no avail, the disability was ef- 
fected once again by the sufferer or another agent.” This is probably intended 
to show that the object will remain the object and does not influence events 
even in complex processes. Mu‘ammar would have seen this entirely differ- 
ently. As for the second example, Bishr did discuss it in detail, but the reason 
why Ash‘ari listed it separately!” was that it demonstrated the difficulty of the 
model: sensory perception. 

This is part of the nature of the issue, but terminology also plays a part. If 
someone is being beaten, his pain is effected by the person beating him. The 
pain, however, is a sensation, perception, or, as Ash‘ari put it, knowledge (‘ilm). 
This sensation is effected by the person beating; Bishr described it as ( fituhu).18 
Fil, however, also means ‘action, acting’, and Bishr was indeed intending to say 
that we are looking at an effect that is due to the action of the beater or, less 
subtly: that is his action. Unlike a brick or a sweet, knowing is also an action, 


10 Text 16, c; also XXI 140, m. 

11 Text 17, b. The respective ‘causers’ are not designated as clearly as one might wish. 
12 Text 17, c; in fact a doublet of a. 

13 ‘Text 17, d. It is worth comparing this with Mu‘ammar’s terminology. 
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and one might genuinely wonder whether it was not, in fact, the action of the 
person knowing. In order to prove that his theory was correct after all, Bishr 
adduced the case of someone opening someone else’s eyes; the former ‘gener- 
ates’ the latter’s perception, and the action of perceiving is secondary to that 
of opening the eyes. Opening the eyes is the positive counterpart of blinding.* 

Jahiz put this in the context of Bishr’s epistemology. Like Abū ]-Hudhayl 
Bishr distinguished between immediate and acquired insight or knowledge: 
ibtida’t vs. iktisab(i) or ikhtiyār(i) 5 but drew the boundaries differently. 
‘Acquired’ is all that is ‘generated’, including sensory perception, insofar as we 
intend it consciously and provide the precondition by activating the respective 
organ, e.g. opening the eyes. Eyesight alone does not lead to perception, while, 
conversely, once one has opened the eyes, seeing is unavoidable.!® Only if a 
human’s eyes are open and he sees something while still in a state of acciden- 
tal receptivity (ghafla) is this effected by God and not caused by the human;!” 
tawallud only occurs when the human acts consciously. As sensory perception 
is thus under normal circumstances acquired and secondary, how much more 
must this apply to all speculative knowledge based on it.18 This does not mean 
that any thought must be derivative; Bishr does anticipate, as we shall see, a 
priori knowledge: the human consciousness of self, and a pre-existing concept 
of God.!9 Everything that goes beyond this, however, especially on the field of 
theology, has been acquired in consequence of a conscious decision, above 
all the profession of God’s oneness.2° While one does perceive the latter with 
one’s ears, this is not the decisive factor. What is important is that one must 
consider in advance whether one should trust the informant, and according to 
what criteria.?! Thus hearing becomes conscious listening and is consequently 
‘generated’. 


What Jahiz’ report leaves open is who generates the listening and the 
subsequent knowledge. We would probably have to say, in analogy with 
visual perception, that while the recipient of the knowledge ‘acquires’ 


14 Textı7, e-f. 

15 Text 20, m and d. Cf. also Text 22, b, where the contrast has been captured as darūrī - 
ikhtiyārī. Cf. p. 93, n. 31 above. 

16 Ibid., h-l. 

17 Ibid, e-f. 

18 Ibid., g and a-c. 

19 P. 137 below; also Ibn al-Murtada, Al-bahr al-zakhkhār 1 128, ult. ff. (used in Horten, 
Probleme 51). 

20 Ibid., g and n-o. 

21 Ibid., d. Cf. also Abū Rashid, Ziyadat sharh al-uşūl 30a ff. 
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it, it is the informant who ‘generates’ it; after all, the latter is responsible 
for the truth of the information (cf. the discussion of the theory in the 
anonymous text BSOAS 14/1952/620, ult. ff.). The analogy between the 
two types of sensory perception is not quite complete. Seeing includes 
the components eyesight (basar), opening of the eyes, and perception 
(idrak). In the case of hearing, on the other hand, deliberate listening cor- 
responds to the opening of the eyes (cf. e); i.e. one cannot close one’s ears 
deliberately. It is, however, possible to see and hear something against 
one’s will; this was probably the similarity on which Bishr based his idea. 

Although the text is detailed, it is not always unambiguous. In her 
analysis in S1 37/1973/30ff. M. Bernand glosses over the difficulties, di- 
verging occasionally in the translation. The section m-o is particularly 
fraught with problems. Jahiz repeats what he said in b-c: that knowledge 
of ‘everything concerning which there is disagreement and difference 
of opinion’ could only be acquired. This, however, is superseded by the 
distinction between immediate or ‘primary’ acquired knowledge, and 
secondary knowledge ‘caused’ by reflection. Both, he says, are the result 
of free will, and consequently not ‘necessary’. ‘Generated’ as well as non- 
‘generated’ knowledge is thus ikhtiyari if it relates to something that is 
not a priori comprehensible to all humans. This raises the question of the 
relation between a priori (‘necessary’) and ‘non-generated’ knowledge 
in Bishr’s view. It seems that the later axiom, that ‘acquired’ knowledge 
could be ‘generated’ only by means of reflection (cf. my Erkenntnislehre 
2goff.), had not yet been developed at this point. 

It could be due to the fact that ‘acquired’ knowledge may be ‘primary’, 
after all, that Bishr examined the question of whether the object of 
knowledge may be grasped at one and the same moment by means of 
more than one act of knowledge. He answered in the affirmative; it is 
possible to perceive a body through many acts of knowledge, some of 
which will be ‘necessary’ and others ‘acquired’ (Text 22, a and c). He may 
have been thinking of the case of someone bumping into something and 
thus perceiving its existence immediately, while at the same time con- 
sciously making sure what the item was. In the case of accidents Bishr 
did consider complex knowledge possible, but ruled out an addition of 
‘necessary’ knowledge (22, d—e) — probably because one only comes to 
know an accident after the body in which it is inherent. The theory as a 
whole was controversial as it implied that one or the other of these acts 
of knowledge might not take place, and one would consequently know 
something under one particular aspect, but not under another. One had 
to ask whether this was in fact still true knowledge: is it possible to speak 
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of ‘knowledge of God’ if someone ignores important aspects of the image 
of God? The problem was provoked by the realistic idea people had of 
knowledge: knowing is nothing to do with ideas, but with a ma ‘um which 
is a concrete being even when viewed under different aspects. Bishr as 
well as Abu |-Hudhay] did not see a problem here as long as certain basic 
preconditions remained in place (Text 21; cf. p. 272 below, and for general 
information Nashi’, Awsat 1, 15ff.). Similar ideas were found in Antiquity 
in Alexander of Aphrodisias’ ideas: one can know several things at once, 
but one cannot think about more than one thing at the same time (Ilept 
tpovotas, Arab. transl. 17, 7ff. RULAND). 





Khayyat also pointed out the ambiguity evoked by the word fi‘(,22 although he 
was looking at a different case. The prophet was wounded by unbelievers near 
Uhud. His injury was caused by them; it was their action that manifested itself 
on the prophet. This action was a sin, ‘unbelief’, as it was called.?3 All the same, 
one had to take care not to phrase this as if unbelief had manifested itself on 
the prophet.*4 Ibn al-Réwandi had expressed it like this, and his words sound 
as if he meant something else still, as he speaks of the prophet’s heart, rather 
than his face where he was in fact injured.25 Furthermore he referred not only 
to Bishr but also to Abū 1-Hudhayl, Hisham al-Fuwati and other Mu tazilites.*° 
It might be that he was thinking of the awareness of the heathen Meccans’ 
unbelief which grew in the prophet’s heart as a consequence of their unbelief, 
although this was no improvement on his argument. In any case he misrepre- 
sented the position of the followers of tawallud.?” 

In this context Khayyat also introduced the idea of change.2® Tawallud was 
indeed a way of explaining change; like Mu‘ammar, Bishr did not see God as the 
only author of change. Consequently he had to bring his theory of movement 
into line as well, but we know hardly anything about it. To him, movement was 
an accident of the moving body and could thus be caused by something else 
which does not, however, have to be in motion itself. Conversely something 


22 Text 23, f. 

23 Language did not differentiate between the mental attitude of unbelief and the expres- 
sion this took; either case was referred to as: hadha kufr. 

24 ~~ Text 23, b-g. 

25 Ibid., a. 

26 Khayyat’s listing ‘being murdered’ as a ‘generated’ event in b-c might be linked to this. 
Bishr had not included death in tawallud as such (see p. 126 above). 

27 The following — and only — doxographical parallel refers to Nazzam, who did not think 
much of tawallud (Text Xx11 158). 

28 Ibid, c. He says taghayyur and not ingilab. 
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may be caused to be in a state of rest by something else that is in motion. The 
source, which does not seem to be entirely sure of the tradition, uses the word 
tawallud in this context as well.29 This gives us pause: movement is caused not 
only by humans; is the term thus used incorrectly? Still, we must not forget 
that Bishr is not aware of an independently active nature; besides humans, the 
only agent is God. The conferred ‘generated’ accident movement remains with 
the body until the latter has reached the point to which the movement led 
it.30 It is possible, and resembles knowledge in this respect, for more than one 
unit of movements to be conferred simultaneously: two men might be rolling a 
rock together. Bishr’s explanation is said to have drawn on the current atomist 
model: the units of movement will be distributed proportionately between the 
atoms of the rock. This would not have been entirely consistent; he could not 
decide between finite and infinite divisibility.3! And it did led him into difficul- 
ties, for if one assumed an odd number of atoms it would be impossible for the 
two men two be exactly equally strong. However, Bishr is said to have rejected 
this in any case, for if two men push from both sides against a body situated 
between them, it will not move at all if they are equally strong. 


Text 19, after a late source. The argumentation may be distorted. Bishr’s 
proof does not, of course, hold: the two men now exert opposing forces 
on the object, while in the original example they combined forces in the 
same direction. Still, this may be proof of its authenticity. 


1.4.3.1.1.2 God’s Will and His Divine Grace (lutf) 

Besides the tawallud theory there was another of Bishr’s teachings favoured by 
the doxographers: his idea of God’s divine grace (lutf). It was once again Ibn 
al-Rēwandī who fanned people’s interest. He had claimed that the Muʻtazila 
had pronounced Bishr to be an unbeliever because of it. Khayyat did not deny 
this, either: his fellow believers debated the matter with him until he recanted 
and swore off the idea before his death.! This was probably not a formal ex- 
clusion from the school; this would have been reported by the biographical 
sources. It is more likely that the Mu‘tazila began to feel embarrassed by this 
doctrine during the third century and consequently spread the story that they 


29 Text 24, with the introductory formula hukiya ‘an Bishr b. al-Mutamir. 
30 Text25. 
31 See p.125 above. 


1 Text 35, a and g; cf. also Ka‘bi in 36, a. 
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had already admonished Bishr himself because of it.2 In order to understand 
his position we have to go into rather more detail. 

Characteristically the doxographers emphasise only one detail of Bishr’s 
image of God: his idea of divine will. The key point is not equally visible every- 
where. The clearest version is a report Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar copied from Ka‘bi,3 
but the text requires corrections in accordance with a parallel in Shahrastani, 
and emendation and modification based on other accounts. In addition it is 
necessary to restore the historical context blurred by the doxographers’ sys- 
tematic approach. This leads to the conclusion that unlike Mu‘ammar, Bishr 
did not see God's will as the core of his being: God’s will is not identical with 
God.* Bishr did not regard will, as the Mu‘tazila would later, as an attribute 
of act; rather, he distinguished between eternal and temporal will. Ka‘bi 
turned this into distinguishing between an attribute of act and an attribute 
of essence,® but this is not entirely true, as eternal will is not, as we have seen, 
a component of God’s essence, either. It does recall the distinction between 
mashia and irada we saw elsewhere,® although this was usually found among 
the predestinarians, and Bishr was not one of them. Consequently he added 
a second distinction, this time with regard to the objects of volition, depend- 
ing on whether God's act of will affected unfree creation, or humans who are 
possessed of free will of their own. The conclusion was: God has willed for all 
eternity everything he plans as creation and what humans will do that is good 
and just; he has foreknowledge of all this, and as it is good and just, he wills it 
as well. Volition that takes place within time is, insofar as it concerns creation, 
identical with creating; insofar as it refers to human action, it is identical with 
God’s commandment. Sin was thus excluded: it was not willed either within 
time or within eternity.” God has a part in sin only because he determines what 
is good and what evil.® 

This does not necessarily mean that Bishr saw eternal and temporal voli- 
tion as two different things. It may be that the reason why he did not declare 
volition to be identical with God was that he felt obliged to presume temporal 


This is probably how Ibn Hazm regarded the issue (Fisal 111 165, 12f.). 
Text 30. 
Text 29, a. Cf. p. 75f. and 87f. above. 
Text 30, a; thus also 29, b, but not in 26. 
See vol. 11 95, 604 and 649 above. 
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Cf. Text 30, and 29, c—d, and 26, b. Text 27 corresponds to Text 26, but with negative phrasing. 
Concerning creating see also 31, b, and 32, c. 

8 Text 41. Upheld already by Dirar (see p. 58 above); noted as the predominant view in the 
Muttazila by Ash‘ari, Maq. 227, 13ff,, and 261, 10f. (cf. Nashi’, Awsat 94, 14f.). 
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volition as well. And he felt obliged to do so because that was the only way in 
which he was able to accommodate the act of creating within time. He did not 
require an act of will on God’s part with regard to human action if he did not 
intend to hold God responsible for evil, and good had been determined for all 
eternity. Creating to him was a hypostasis; it is impossible to locate,’ and is by 
no means an accident of the object created. Indeed, this would be impossible 
as the act of will precedes the created object.!° Bishr continued to rank: not 
only are there two manifestations of divine will which are not identical with 
God, but temporal volition in turn precedes the act of creation. This is further- 
more true of every cause.” On the other hand creating is not manifested in 
God’s speaking the words of creation ‘Let there be’; Bishr did not think it neces- 
sary to invoke divine speech in this context as well.!2 

But what about sin? Baghdadi would claim later that the Mu'tazilites also 
condemned Bishr because he thought that if God did not prevent a human 
action, he ultimately willed it.!3 Maybe this was how Ibn al-Réwandi reported 
it, but it would not have been particularly logical, and it certainly was not the 
whole truth. On the contrary, this is where Bishr’s doctrine of lutf fits in. If God 
wills what is right from the beginning of time, it begs the question whether he 
could have made the unbelievers believe. Of course, he did not want this: expe- 
rience teaches us that. But he could have done it, by means of a particular con- 
cession, a favour. The sources mainly use the form lutf, pl. altaf; but we also find 
latifa'* and the verb construction tafaddala.!© The semantic field /-t-fis quite 
complex; all the more so as there was a clear semantic shift in the early Islamic 
period. Paret translates Quranic Allāhu latifas ‘God finds ways and means’; latif 
means not only ‘kindly, lovable’ but also ‘subtle’1© There may be overtones of 
this meaning in Bishr’s usage, too: God would ‘make things come out all right’ 
It is unlikely that Bishr invented the term; as far as we can see he did not write 
a book about it. Ibn Hazm already perceived the beginnings of his doctrine in 
Dirar b. ‘Amr’s work. 


9 Text 34. 

10 Text32, a-b; also 31, a, and 33, a. 

11 Text 43, a. Bishr is said to have compared creating in this sense to the human capacity 
for action; the latter also preceded action itself (Abū Mu‘n al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla 1 


307, 4f.). 
12 Text 31, c, and 33, b. 
13 Text28,b. 


14 Text 35, a. 
15 Thus only ina paraphrase in Baghdadi (cf. the commentary on Text 35). 
16 Sura 22:63, 6103 etc. 
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Text xv 35. ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd appears to have used the word already, 
too (see vol. 11 12 above). The idea could furthermore be found in the 
Quran, cf. e.g. sura 10:99: ‘And if thy Lord had willed, whoever is in the 
earth would have believed, all of them, all together’. Other statements 
take this beyond the limits of faith to any kind of righteousness; cf. e.g. 
sura 6:149, 13:31, and 32:13. Ash‘ari would later refer to this (cf. Gimaret, 
Doctrine 412f.), which is probably the reason why the law could be called 
lutf (cf. Vajda in: REJ 134/1975/58ff.). Regarding the usage of the term in 
general cf. WKAS II 698ff., esp. 700 (regarding /atufa), 706 (talattafa), 
and 726 (latif); regarding lutf used by the theologians see ibid. 7u/ff. 
(with further references). Concerning the later development of the doc- 
trine cf. Vajda, loc. cit. 31ff, Gimaret, Noms divins 392ff., and Sachedina, 





Messianism 122ff. 


Divine grace as it was expressed here was first and foremost an intellectual 
game among theologians; after all, the proof did not materialise.!” Of course, 
there was no reason why it should have done, as God created all the precondi- 
tions required for humans to win heaven for themselves. As Bishr put it, by 
sending prophets to the unbelievers he ‘took away the excuse (azaha l-‘lla)’ 
they might have offered, and furthermore gave them the capacity to act and 
freedom of decision.!® However, he might just as well have moved people to 
paradise directly. And he could have someone die at any point, if he knew that 
this person would lapse into unbelief at a later time.!9 We cannot answer the 
question of whether he will do this, but it is entirely clear that he is not obliged 
to do it,2° as, conversely, he might let someone die in unbelief before he could 
convert.” 

This takes us back to the very beginning, but we have discovered that there is 
more to the issue than a mere intellectual game, after all; lutfis not only a theo- 
retical possibility.22 There is, on the one hand, the mysterium iniquitatis, but 


17. Text35, aand e-f; 38, a-b. 

18 Text 38, c; also 37, f. This formula was used in the context of the lutf theory later as well (cf. 
Yusuf al-Başīr’s text, transl. Vajda in: REJ 134/1975/37; further references ibid. 67). 

19 Text 35, b-c with commentary; cf. Text 55, d-e. 

20 Text 37, b, and 40. The discrepancy with 35, f, and 38, b, which say that he does not actu- 
ally do this, does not necessarily mean that Bishr’s teachings were interpreted in different 
ways. The latter did not rule out the former; it depended on the point of view from which 
one looked at the example. 

21 Text 39. 

22 I may have emphasised the theoretical nature of the idea rather too much in REI 
46/1978/237. 
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there is also God’s true freedom. The problem had, of course, been focussed; 
‘Ammar al-Basri, a younger Christian contemporary of Bishr? has a ‘denier of 
God’ ask the question of why God does not let someone die in childhood if he 
knows that once he has come of age he will sin and be evil.?5 The well-known 
paradox of the three brothers, which was used to explain Ash‘ari’s turning re- 
jection of the Muʻtazila,?® takes this as its starting point. 

Bishr was asked a similar leading question, and he appears to have got tan- 
gled up in the answer. If God allows a child to suffer, he punishes it; and he is 
able to do so. And as his actions are not only a theoretical possibility, one has 
to consider why he may do so. Bishr thought that at the moment a child is 
being punished thus, it is in fact of age and has consciously committed a deed 
deserving of punishment. He defended this idea that children can sin against 
Bakr b. Ukht ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd.?” In the present case, however, those ques- 
tioning him were Muttazilites, and they were quite justified in considering his 
reply somewhat unsatisfactory: by causing the child to be of age, God creates 
the precondition to make an injustice he is about to commit, look just in the 
end. Ibn al-Réwandi was only too pleased to be able to cite this argument once 
more.?8 

Baghdadi has Abū l-Hudhayl as the author of the refutation.?9 As corrobo- 
ration this is not deserving of trust: it is part of a fictitious discussion between 
seven Muttazilites reducing one another ad absurdum, which fulfils a similar 
function to the story of Ash‘ari’s conversion. However, there can be hardly any 
doubt that Abu l-Hudhayl was indeed Bishr’s main opponent here, as in the 
former's opinion God always does what is most beneficial (aslah) to humans;?° 


23 Regarding him see p. 297f. below. 

24 silmin ahl al-juhiid (Masa’il 95, 6). 

25 Masailu6, —6ff. 

26 Cf. Gardet-Anawati, Introduction a la théologie musulmane 53, n. 3; Ormsby, Theodicy in 
Islamic Thought 23; Gwynne in: Mw 75/1985/132ff. 

27 ‘Text v1 13; cf. also vol. 11 132f. 

28 Text 42. I follow Vajda’s interpretation of ‘punishment’ (tadhib) as making someone suf- 
fer (Oriens 15/1962/79f.). This is not immediately apparent in the text; it might refer to 
punishment in the afterlife. The word as such is ambiguous, meaning ‘to punish’ as well as 
‘to torment’ (cf. F. Meier in: Der Islam 50/1973/2009ff.). However, ‘making someone suffer’ 
is more frequently expressed with the word ilam (cf. e.g. Ash‘ari, Ibdna 60, 6). This does 
not change the intention of the argument significantly. - We do not know whether the 
K. al-atfal, which Bishr wrote against the predestinarians (Catalogue of Works no. 10) had 
anything to do with this. Cf. also p. 152 below with regard to Murdar. 

29 ~—- Farq 187, 6ff./199, ult. ff. 

30 Seep. 299 below. 
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consequently divine grace could not be merely a theoretical or concrete pos- 
sibility, but had to be realised of necessity. The sources frequently follow this 
directly with the argument Bishr put forth in his defence: the proofs of God's 
grace are infinite; there is no such thing as most beneficial, as they are all 
equally beneficial (salah).3! He was thus referring to God’s infinite freedom, 
demonstrating why he wished to remove God’s willing to the eternity before 
the beginning of time and to separate it from actual events. 

Bishr had not lost the round, however much later commentators spoke of 
his having recanted. He continued to have followers beyond his death, such 
as Ja‘far b. Harb, who only modified his ideas to the extent that unbelievers 
who become believers through divine grace alone do not deserve reward for 
their conversion.?? We also find numerous arguments which clearly date from 
later discussions. Petitionary prayers were cited; they only make sense if we 
expect God to give us proof of his grace.34 Above all Bishr’s school appears 
to have relied on God’s omnipotence. Passages such as 42:27 were adduced as 
proof that God has the power to create disaster (mafsada) to a degree that 
everyone would be affected; but he should consequently also have the power 
to create that which is beneficial in such quantity that everyone may achieve 
salvation.®° This had always been the crux of the matter. 


1.4.3.1.1.3 Faith and Sin 

This, once again, was only one side of the matter. God is not only ‘benevolent’, 
and he does not give unlimited credit. The purpose of the altafis not to help a 
human obey the commandments at a certain moment; in fact, in these instanc- 
es Bishr did not use the word lutf but spoke of walaya ‘friendship, support’: God 
grants a human his friendship if the human is a believer. This is complemented 
by the ‘enmity’ God displays against unbelief and sin. This concept pair had a 
long history, having been used by the Kharijites in Khorasan or Sijistan, and by 


31 Thus Kabiin Text 36 (cf. the preceding commentary on 35) and Ash‘ari in Text 37, d-e. In 
Maq. 250, 1f., the mysterious ‘other’ discussed immediately following Aba l-Hudhayl (at 
249, 14f.) is once again Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamizr. I do not think that Brunschvig’s discussion of 
the issue (in: SI 39/1974/12 = Etudes 1 240) shows the difference clearly enough. In addi- 
tion, the aslah theory is not expressed in Dirar b. Amr’s writings, although he may have 
anticipated the concept of lutf (cf. Text xv 36, d). 

32 ‘Text 37, c, with commentary. Cf. ch. C 4.2.2.1 below. 

33 Thus in Mankdim, ShUKh 521, apu. ff. 

34 Ibid. 524, -5ff. 

35 Ibid. 524, 7ff.; cf. also earlier 523, ult. f. Even Ash‘ari adopted Bishr’s approach for dialecti- 
cal reasons (Ibāna 56, 8ff.). 
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Zaydites such as Sulayman b. Jarir;! they, however, had been predestinarians. 
Bishr, on the other hand, emphasised that God only ever reacts with friendship 
or enmity; these reactions are never simultaneous with the human’s decision 
to behave in a good or an evil way. On the other hand they are never delayed; 
they are a reward or punishment humans receive instantly. Still, there must be 
some allowance; it is impossible to imagine that God, as the Quran says (sura 
5:60), would transform someone into a pig or a monkey while that person is 
still engaged in an act of unbelief. The source does not tell us why it is impossi- 
ble to imagine, but it might mean that the didactic aspect of the concept would 
be invalid, as the unbelief would not yet have been perceived. God’s curse, with 
which the unbeliever is threatened in the same verse, is different. It affects the 
human instantly, but one does not sense it in any case.” This train of thought 
leads to two conclusions: (a) enmity is more than a curse, it is active interven- 
tion on God’s part (e.g. hardening an unbeliever’s heart); friendship must con- 
sequently be interpreted as assistance. And then (b) both these behaviours on 
God's part have their origin within time, and consequently nothing to do with 
his eternal will or his altaf: 

Still, these cannot be entirely separated. For if faith can manifest itself as lutf 
on an unbeliever, we must ask whether the believers, too, did not ultimately re- 
ceive their faith from God. It is certain that God helps them to believe,’ and ap- 
parently before any personal commitment — after all, faith is more than mere 
action. Dirar thought that God created faith within humans,‘ and Bishr did 
not entirely free himself from this idea, either,> but gradually people became 
aware that this allowed a dangerous exception.® Like the Basran Ghaylaniyya 
Bishr presumed the existence of a priori knowledge of God, but in his view 
it was quite rudimentary, the believer being obliged to give it more concrete 
form. It encourages people to reflect more, and if they do not, they lapse into 
guilt, because self-awareness, also a priori, reminds humans of their limita- 
tions; everyone can then create his individual theology using these ingredients. 
There is some respite. Reflection takes time, and during this time, the human 


See vol. 11 543, 651, and 664, also 631 above; also ch. D 1.3. 


BH 


Text 43 and 44. 
Text 52, e. 
See p. 59 above. 
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There were Mu‘tazilites who regarded the fact that God helps and commands humans to 
believe as proof that faith came from God (Nashi’, Awsat 94, uf.). 

6 In this context Text 52 must be seen as an aetiological legend. Thumama appears to have 
played an important part in the development. 
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is in an intermediate state and not yet subject to punishment.’ Consequently 
a child who infringes on the commandment of tawhid by speaking a Christian 
religious formula speaks an untruth, but does not lapse into unbelief.® 

This intermediate state is an opening for Satan, as reflection — like all 
other action — means that one makes one’s own decision. A decision is made 
based on an alternative or, in the usage of the time, two impulses for thought 
(khatirani) which lead the human either to good or to evil.9 It is interesting 
that Bishr seemed to believe that both came from Satan: the devil turns a clear 
issue into a problem; he uses the alternative to sow doubt, creating a precondi- 
tion for sin.1° In that case it is only right and proper that it should be possible 
without him. The two impulses for thought are not an absolute condition, as 
the devil entered this world when one human, Adam, was already there; Adam 
must have been able to reflect without the devil. Furthermore Satan himself 
took a decision in favour of sin that was not suggested to him by another devil. 
This also means that humans elsewhere who, like Adam, have not yet come 
across the revelation, do not require Satan in order to feel the need to speculate 
concerning God and their own creaturehood.” 

Bishr had no sympathy for those who appeared to question humans’ respon- 
sibility for their own sins. He wrote not only against the ‘Mujbira’ but even 
attacked Asamm in this context; to say nothing of Dirār.!4 He also quarrelled 
with a variety of Murjiites.’5 Quite how strict he was is demonstrated by his 
assigning only limited value to repentance. God may accept it, but that does 
not necessarily mean it has erased the sin. In fact, the sin will reappear on the 
human’s account once he commits another grave sin. God only grants forgive- 
ness on the condition that repentance includes a complete mending of one’s 
ways. The same is true of conversion to Islam: it only is valid before God if one 
really lives as Islam commands. Someone who continues to drink wine will go 


7 Text XX1 44, f-g; cf. my Erkenntnislehre 349, and p. 271f. below. 

8 Ibn al-Murtada, Al-bahr al-zakhkhar 1 89, —6. 

9 Regarding this idea cf. Wolfson in: Studies in Mysticism and Religion presented to G. Scholem 
363ff. = Philosophy of the Kalam 624ff.; also ch. D 2.1.1 below. 

10 Text 51, c. 

11 Ibid., d-e, and Text 50. 

12 Ibid., a-b. This may be different after the revelation, when one side of the alternative has 
been provided, but Text 50 does not refer to this distinction at all. 

13 Cf. Catalogue of Works no. 9-10. 

14 Ibid. no. 4-5, perhaps also no. 38; also Text 4. The question of who the ashab al-qadar were 
against whom he polemicised as well (no. 3) will have to remain unanswered. 

15 Cf. no. 33 (Murji’a in general), no. 34 (Aba Shamir), no. 18 (the latter’s pupil Kulthūm), 
no. 26 (Abū Hanifa’s school). 
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to hell even as a Muslim.!® This was in fact a consequence of the Mu‘tazilite 
wa‘d wa-waTd, but became even more harshly puritanical here. 

It would thus be ever more important to determine what exactly a grave 
sin was. We do not know whether the Mu'tazilites ever compiled a catalogue 
during this time, but there were, after all, the hadd punishments. The only of 
these to be discussed was usually the limit of the punishment to be meted 
out for theft. Bishr thought theft began at a material value of 10 dirhams,” in 
which he was in agreement with Abu Hanifa and his school,!* but a consensus 
was only beginning to take shape at the time. Hasan al-Basri had been of the 
strict opinion that there should not be a minimum value, and it seems that the 
Kharijites still adhere to it. Qatada mentioned a third of a dirham,?° Uthman 
al-Batti increased this to two dirhams,”! while Ibn Abi Layla and Ibn Shubruma 
in Kufa saw five dirhams as the limit.?? Abū l-Hudhayl, too, was stricter than 
Bishy,23 Nazzam, on the other hand, considerably more lenient.** It is probable 
that currency depreciation played a significant part in all this. 


1.4.3.1.1.4 Political Theory 

As we have seen, Bishr was a Zaydite. Despite temporary persecution he never 
made a secret of his views. He wrote a K. al-imama and polemicised against 
Asamm on the same subject.! Unlike the latter, he did not have a universal 
concept; he was not interested in the justification of government as such but 
only in evaluating ‘Ali correctly. This is an optical illusion to a degree; being a 
Zaydite he could not challenge the necessity of government at all, as there was 
no room for doubting ‘Ali’s precedence and his claim to the caliphate. What 
may have been new was the way in which he explained this precedence. He 
based it on the Zaydite criteria of knowledge and action (‘lm wa-‘amal) and 


16 ~~ Text 53. 

17  Text54. 

18 Musnad Abi Hanifa 149 no. 315; Abi Yusuf, [khtilaf Abt Hanifa wa-Ibn Abi Layla 152, 3; Fadl 
b. Shadhan, Idah 279, 7; Ibn Rushd, Bidayat al-mujtahid 11 447, —6. For a general overview 
see Schacht, Introduction to Islamic Law 179; concerning the hadith basis e.g. Nas@i, Sunan 
259, 5ff. 

19 Ibn Rushd, Bidaya 11 447, uf. 

20 See vol. 11 167 above. 

21 Ibn Rushd, Bidaya 11 447, —4f. 

22 Ibid. 447, -5f. 

23 His case was, however, rather more complex (see p. guf. below). 

24 Seep. 421 below. 


1 Catalogue of Works no. 13 and 39. 
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went on to compare ‘Ali systematically to other companions of the prophet. 
Action to him was not only bravery, but also renunciation of the world; in ad- 
dition there was the ancient mark of honour sdabiga, the early conversion to 
Islam. He came to the result that while ‘Ali might not have been the best if all 
these aspects were taken separately, he still was at the forefront of them all. 
His precedence was a consequence of the combination, rather like judging a 
decathlon. 

The term used was muwazanat al-a‘mal. Jahiz would later regard the way in 
which Bishr undertook it as being paradigmatic for the Zaydiyya.* The report 
in Pseudo-Nashr, i.e. presumably Jafar b. Harb, which follows Bishr’s train of 
thought, is structured in accordance with the ideas of kalam;? it is possible 
to imagine that it was directly based on Bishr’s K. al-imama. The concept of 
a catalogue of virtues was, of course, older, and developed out of ancient 
Arabian fakhr. What was distinctive was how it was applied in each case. 
T. Nagel pointed out a text by the Medinan ‘Isa b. Dab which probably became 
known in Iraq when the author was brought to Baghdad under al-Mahdi and 
later made a career for himself at court under al-Hadi.* Ibn Dab listed a total 
of 70 virtues which he supported briefly and individually with passages from 
tradition, but he did not make a comparison with other companions of the 
prophet. Knowledge and asceticism are not seen as particularly relevant; the 
list appears very ancient Arabian.® Bishr’s method of applying a targeted, par- 
tial comparison was attributed to Hisham b. al-Hakam by Mufid, as he was said 
to have argued like this during a debate in the presence of Ja‘far b. Yahya al- 
Barmaki.® This is sure to be fabrication, as Hisham embraced a much harsher 
standpoint.’ 

Of course Bishr’s method presumed that the companions of the prophet 
were recognised; they, too, had their merits, and in individual cases just as 
many as ‘Ali. Even for a Zaydite Bishr was extraordinarily moderate. He did 
not even say, like e.g. Sulayman b. Jarir,§ that the sahaba made a mistake when 
they chose Abt Bakr; on the contrary, he believed their decision to have been 


Ras@il 1v 312, 1ff. = Mawrid 72/1978/233, 5ff.; cf. vol. 1 298f. above. 
Text 58, f-m. 
Regarding him see vol. 11 772 above; also Pellat in E1? 111 742. 
Nagel, Rechtleitung 390ff. 
Mufid, Ikhtisds 93, 5ff.; cf. Nagel, Rechtleitung 392f. 
See vol. 1 377ff. above. There is in fact a second, apocryphal text in which he enumerates ‘Ali’s 
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virtues, in the same company but speaking to Dirar b. ‘Amr. In that text he does not make 
comparisons with other companions of the prophet (Majlisi, Bihar xxv 142ff. no. 16). 
8 See vol. 11 540 above. 
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the most beneficial solution under the circumstances. After all, ‘Alt had an- 
tagonised the Quraysh, having taken blood vengeance on several of them. 
Electing him the prophet’s successor would have led to discord; consequently 
the first community prevented a worse situation and thus acted correctly.9 
Bishr had nothing in common with the ‘Rafidites’;!° he also attacked Hisham 
b. al-Hakam.U 

Beyond Abt Bakr and ‘Umar, however, his tolerance came to an end. ‘Uthman 
did not deserve any loyalty during the last six years of his rule. Talha and 
Zubayr were rebels in the sense of fia al-baghiya in sura 49:9; the community 
had an obligation to fight them as they had broken their word.!? The arbitration 
trial was called in order to ‘win the hearts’; it was not ‘Ali who had done wrong 
by agreeing to it: the arbitrators did wrong by disagreeing.'* Mu‘awiya must be 
condemned, just like ‘Amr b. al-‘As.!5 The Kharijites were uncouth Bedouins, 
their leader Hurqis b. Zuhayr not deserving to be compared to any of the great 
companions of the prophet like ‘Ali or Ibn ‘Abbas.!6 None of this is in fact new. 
The only sign that this was the work of a Mu‘tazilite is that not a single hadith 
was adduced in corroboration; Bishr argued based on the Quran only. 


1.4.3.2 Sufiyyat al-Mu‘tazila 

Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir remained a great name for generations to come. While his 
influence was not on a par with that of Aba l-Hudhayl or Nazzam, everyone 
used the term tawallud, and during the following generation Bishr’s plea in fa- 
vour of ‘Ali’s precedence became authoritative for the entire Baghdad school.! 


9 Text 58, a—e. According to Shahrastani 116, 7ff./304, 6ff., this, too, was Zayd’s doctrine. 

10 Cf. Text 8, esp. v. 2; Text 1, vv. 46f.; also Catalogue of Works no. 31. Watt incorrectly calls him 
a Rafidite (JRAS 1963, p. 465). 

11 Text 9; cf. Catalogue of Works no. 32. He also polemicised against him because of his 
image of God (Text 10) and because of his theory of the capacity to act (Catalogue of 
Works no. 6). 

12 Text 58, n-o. 

13 Ibid., p-r, and Text 59. 

14 ‘Text 60. 

15 Text 8, v. 3. 

16 Text7 with commentary. It is necessary to know that according to Ibadite understanding 
Hurqiis was among those to whom the prophet had promised paradise (see vol. 1 26, n. 12 
above). 


1 Ibn Abi |-Hadid, ShNB 111 288, ult. ff; cf. ch. C 4.2.1.1 below, and Ibn al-Iskafi, ALmi‘yar 
wal-muwazana 8off. 
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His doctrine of sensory perception, too, lived on,” and his definition of the ca- 
pacity to act is found in a text attributed to the Zaydite Qasim b. Ibrahim.? In 
K. al-bursan Jahiz* named a number of his pupils most of whom, however, did 
not receive much attention — as so often happens. 


Abū ‘Imran Misa al-Raqashi, 


apparently a Basran,° was typical of the kind of people who were attracted to 
Bishr. He took his identity as a Sufi so seriously that he believed the acquisition 
of money through trade to be forbidden.® He regarded the Islamic ecumene as 
a ‘house of unbelief,” probably thinking of Baghdad in particular. Like Bishr 
he strove to employ simple and concise language in order that the ‘ignorant’ 
might understand him, too. 


Khayyat heard this from two authorities who came from Iran: from a cer- 
tain al-Balkhi, presumably Abu |-Tayyib al-Balkhi, a pupil of Ja‘far b. Harb 
(regarding him see ch. C 7.5 below), and from Abū Zufar, probably the 
Nishapuri theologian of that name (see p. 66 above); thus according to 
Fadl 283, ult. ff. (read Zufar for Dh-f-r) > IM 77, 12ff. Whether Abt ‘Imran 
himself went to Iran and found followers there will remain unanswered 
for now. He is probably the person referred to in the anecdote told by 
Hakim al-Jushami, Risalat Iblis 43, —6ff., maybe also in that told by Jahiz, 
Hayawan 111 469, —5ff. Still, we must be wary of identifications of this 
kind. If the nisba only is recorded, the person referred to is frequently the 
poet Fadl b. ‘Abd al-Samad al-Raqashi (such as e.g. Jahiz, Bayan 1 404, 1ff.; 
regarding him see vol. 11 194 above). The kunya Abū ‘Imran, which is in 
any case frequently linked to the ism Musa, may also refer to the ‘Murji’ite 
Muways b. ‘Imran (regarding him see p. 207 below). 





Abit Rashid, AL-mas@il fi |-khilaf 305, off. 
K. al-‘adl wal-tawhid, in: ‘Imara, Ras@il 1 116, 13ff. 
89, 5ff. 
Regarding the Raqashis see vol. 11 105f. above. 
tahrim al-makasib; Fadl 284, 4 (where yajmau must be corrected to yuharrimu) > IM 77,16. 
Ibid. 
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may have thought along similar lines. He transmitted ‘something criticising 
wealth’® The remaining names do not tell us anything. We find Bishr al-Qalanisi 
and Abū ‘Ubaydallah al-Afwah, who are also mentioned by Ka‘bi,? and a cer- 
tain Rawh al-‘Abdi.!° In addition the qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar mentions a certain 
Abt Salih who once debated with Ibn Kullab on the createdness of the Quran.” 
One or all of them may have been among the sufiyyat al-Mu tazila introduced 
as a separate group by Pseudo-Nashr, among whom he also counts Abu ‘Imran 
al-Ragashi. He also tells us that they supported the tahrim al-makasib’ and 
points out that their loathing of the worldly doings in the ‘house of Islam’ led 
them to deny the legitimation of the authorities. While not every ruler is of ne- 
cessity a usurper, his function is merely one of guidance. If a punishment has 
to be meted out, someone with the required authority may be elected, but as 
long as the people know the laws and follow them, he is superfluous. The ruler 
(imam) is like the prayer leader whose title he shares: he is appointed when it 
is time to pray, and someone else will be selected the next time. Ultimately, one 
might actually pray alone. 

They believed this liberality to be specifically Islamic. There were ‘kings’ 
elsewhere, but not in Islam. After all, the community had been founded by 
a prophet, not a temporal ruler, and while the prophet enacted all manner of 
laws, he never said that the reign of any one particular person was a binding 
divine commandment. On the contrary: kingship leads to power struggles, and 
when a ruler introduces ‘innovations’, he can only be removed through blood- 
shed. This is detrimental to religion, and people will waste their time on things 


Mizan no. 9190. 

Maq. 74, 2, where the printed version has Ibn al-Aqwam instead of Ibn al-Afwah. The paral- 
lel in Hajūrī, Rawdat al-akhbar (ms Ambrosiana C2, fol. 143b, pu. ff.) confirms that Ibn al- 
Afwah is the correct version; it probably ultimately goes back to Ka‘bi. Are these two the 
same as Bishr b. Shabib and Bishr b. al-Sari al-Afwah, who were believed to be Jahmites? 
Both of them, however, had their roots in Basra; Bishr b. al-Sari furthermore bore the 
kunya Abi ‘Amr (see vol. 11 214). 

10 He has nothing to do with Rawh, the son of the Basran Qadarite ‘Ata b. Abi Maymūna 
(regarding him see vol. 11 62f. above). There is not much support for the theory that the 
Muttazilite ‘Abd al-Karim b. Rawh al-‘Affani (see vol. 11 478 above) was his son, either. 

11 ~=— Fad! 285, ult. ff. 

12 Text xviti1, l. Abū ‘Umar al-Bahili, who circulated Bishr’s poems towards the end of the 
century (see p. 120 above) was linked to a Sufi circle, too (Lisan al-Mizan v 320, apu. f.). 

13 Ibid, a-d. 
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that are not beneficial to them.!4 Whoever engages in politics will forfeit his 
soul, just like those who hoard riches. In political theory this was the position 
of the extreme left. It is not entirely appropriate to claim that these Sufis were 
Zaydites like Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir; rather, they appear to be closer to Asamm’s 
position in some ways. 

Of course we must bear in mind that the name siftyyat al-Mutazila intro- 
duced by Pseudo-Nashr does not correspond exactly to the school of Bishr. 
Besides Abt ‘Imran healso mentions Fadl al-Hadathi, who was Nazzam’s pupil, 
and a certain Husayn al-Kufi, whom we do not know at all. The same is true of 
the tahrim al-makasib: while Ash‘ari confirmed that this way of life found fol- 
lowers among the Mu‘tazilites — ‘people too lazy to engage in trade’!® — he did 
of course know that excessive trust in God might lead to this result in any case.!” 
Hence it is not necessarily certain that he was referring to Bishr’s pupils when 
he reported that the supporters of tahrim al-makdasib went begging and only 
accepted alms in extreme need when tormented by hunger; whatever they 
were given at such a time they regarded like carrion which a Muslim may also 
consume in great need. The explanation, however, goes well with the devalua- 
tion of the dar al-Islam: everything within this world is corrupt and ill-gotten 
goods. The explanation also takes a Shi‘ite turn: buying and selling will only 
be permitted once ‘the imam’ takes possession of the world and shares it out.!8 
Were they Zaydites after all, who had simply not found an imam? We have 
come across tahrim al-makasib in a Shi‘ite context before, albeit in a rather out 
of the way passage in Abu I|-‘Atahiya. 


See vol. I 526 above. Reinert’s linking the passage discussed to Imamite 
quietists (Tawakkul 188) is probably in association with the reference to 
the imam. The comparison with times of extreme need has also been 
mentioned in connection with Shaqīq al-Balkhi (Text xIv 28); presum- 
ably it is a topos. The fact that Sufis refrained from work because they 
did not want to become accessories of unjust authorities or ‘preserve the 
system’ is also mentioned in Muhasibi (Makasib 206, off.). Merchants 
paid duty to the state (Mughni x1 44, —6f.). From an ‘agida by Ibn Hanbal 





14 Ibid, e-k. 

15 Regarding him see p. 473 below. 

16 Text XvIII 2, e. They themselves called their way of life sabil Allah, inner jihād (see p. 331 
below). 

17 Ibid., f cf. vol. 11 613f. above regarding Shaqīq al-Balkhi. 

18 Ibid., a-b; in fact this is more closely linked to the Mu'tazilites in e than to the ‘believers 
in trusting in God’ mentioned in f. 
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we learn that there were also certain mutakallimun who rejected trade 
(Ibn Abi Yala, Tabagat al-Hanabila 30, pu. ff.). Dirar had already written 
about — or against? — Sufis (Catalogue of Works xv, no. 34), but we do 
not know in what context (cf. p. 39, n. 10 above). The most detailed early 
study of tahrim al-makasib is included in Ibn Sama‘a, K. al-iktisab ft l-rizq 
al-mustatab (?), who was an older contemporary of Muhasibi’s and ap- 
pears to have based his work on a text by Shaybani (Gas 1/435; ed. Cairo 
1938, reprint by S. Zakkar entitled K. al-kasb, Damascus 1980). Goitein, 
Studies 220ff., and Dasugi, Shaybani 176ff., discuss it; there is also a brief 
reference in Cahen, EI? Iv 6914 s. v. Kasb. We have a comparatively short 
K. al-hathth ‘ala tijara wal-sinad‘a wal-‘amal wal-inkar ‘ala man yaddat 
l-tawakkul (pr. Damascus 1348) by the Hanbalite al-Khallal (d. 311/923), 
but it contains mainly hadiths. The physician al-Razi (d. 313/925) and the 
Muʻtazilite philologist al-Rummani (d. 384/994) wrote on the subject, but 
their works have not survived (cf. Bīrūnī, Fihrist kutub al-Razt 17 no. 177; 
Qifti, Inbah 11 296, 3). Concerning the later period cf. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mughni xi 43, 8ff. Texts in which the Sufis themselves express their rejec- 
tion are not at all frequent, and sometimes quite moderate (cf. the anony- 
mous Adab al-muluk 40, 3ff. RADTKE). 
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These tendencies lived on; we will meet them again later in the context of Ibn 
al-Rewandi.! He, however, traces them back? to the one among Bishr’s pu- 


pils to whom the sources devoted the greatest attention: 


Abū Misa ‘Isa b. Sabih? al-Murdar, 


d. 226/841.* He was, to quote Ibn al-Réwandi, ‘among the Mu tazilites like amonk 
among Christians’> Ibn al-Réwandi said this a little mockingly, and Khayyat 
was most outraged by it.6 However, it was the reference to the Christians he 


1 See ch. C 8.2.2.1 below. 
2 Text XVIII 21, d. 


3 Or Subayh. Both these forms are common (cf. Dhahabi, Mushtabih 409, 6ff., and Ibn Hajar, 


Tabsir al-muntabih 831, ult. ff.). 


4 Regarding this and the following cf. the further references in my essay in: BEO 30/1978/307ff. = 


Arabica 30/1983/11ff. (French transl., with minor corrections), and in my article in Elran 1 


347ff. I shall only include notes where I go beyond what has been said there, or deviate 


from it. 
5 Text xvil13,d. 
6 Ibid., f-g. 
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found particularly irritating; of course, in the case of someone called ‘Isa, this 
was rather personal. The word rahib, on the other hand, did not sound negative 
to a Muslim at that time; the early Basran ascetic ‘Amir b. ‘Abdgays was called 
‘the monk of this community’,’ while the Medinan Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 94/713) was called ‘the monk of the Quraysh’ because he prayed so much.® 
Among Murdar’s contemporaries, Ahmad b. al-Mu‘adhdhal bore this sobriquet 
in Basra.’ The word was pre-Islamic: the grandfather of the companion of the 
prophet ‘Abdallah Ibn Hanzala had borne it, too.!° Consequently Murdar was 
praised as the ‘monk of the Mu'tazila’ even by some of his fellow believers." 
While early sources such as Ka‘bi and Ibn al-Nadim make no reference to it, we 
may safely assume that Ibn al-Rewandi was referring to this predicate. 

The fact that he mentioned it at all is due to an anecdote he had narrated 
earlier. When Murdar lay dying, he was overwhelmed by guilt and left all his 
possessions to the poor; he believed he cheated them out of it and had enjoyed 
the profits unjustly throughout his life.!? This bears all the marks of a legend, 
as heirs are also mentioned in the text, and in that case Murdar could have dis- 
posed freely only of a third of his estate. The intention, however, is described 
perfectly: like the suftyyat al-Mu ‘tazila, he mistrusted not only possessions but 
also the authorities; whoever got involved with the latter was an unbeliever.!* 
At the same time the story shows that he never suffered want or begged dur- 
ing his lifetime, and he must have come by his possessions somehow. It is also 
noticeable that among the numerous writings the titles of which survive not 
one directly mentions asceticism or tahrim al-makasib etc. Thus Khayyat 


TD, ed. Faysal 339, 9f.; regarding him see vol. 11 101f. above. 
IS V 153, 24. 


O ON 


Safadi, Wāft v111 184, 6f.; regarding him see ch. C 4.1.4 below. 

10 —— [bn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘ab 892 no. 1517; cf. M. Gil in: JSA1 10/1987/gof. For general information 
on the usage of the word cf. Andrae, Islamische Mystiker 15ff. 

11 ~— Fadl 277, apu. > IM 71, 5; also Baghdadi, Farg 151, 6/164, ult. f., and Shahrastani 48, 11/102, 2f. 
Abt Mu‘n al-Nasafi refers to him as ndsik al-Baghdadiyyin (Text XVIII un, a). 

12 Ka‘bi’s and Ibn al-Nadim’s silence may be the result of a degree of embarrassment; after 
all, a negative connotation took hold over time, which was confirmed by the hadith lā 
rahbaniyya ft l-Islam (Gimaret, Livre des Religions 241, n. 3; also Massignon, Essai? 145ff., 
and Nwiya, Exégése coranique 52ff.). 

13 Text XVIII 3, a—c. 

14 Text5,b. 

15 One might perhaps consider no. 26-27 of the Catalogue of Works; both these recall titles 

of writings by Muhasibi. 
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modified: Murdar only avoided things or situation whose juristic assessment 
was not entirely certain (shubha).!6 

His dislike of the authorities is also demonstrated in the story of the con- 
version of his pupil Ja‘far b. Harb. The latter had been a soldier and mocked 
Murdar’s followers.” They came from a poor background; Ibn al-Réwandi 
also emphasised this.!® Even Murdar’s name might indicate this, as murdar is 
Persian and means ‘carrion’. If we are to believe Hakim al-Jushami, this was the 
name of Murdar’s father; if he had been a courtier this kind of joke would have 
been out of the question. 

Thus Murdar’s example, too, shows that the Mu‘tazila in Baghdad contin- 
ued to keep its distance from the authorities during the transition from Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir to his pupils. This attitude was advisable during the period of 
anarchy that followed the civil war between Amin and Ma’mun, which may 
be the explanation of Ibn al-Nadim’s remark that it was thanks to Murdar — 
and not to his teacher before him — that the Mu‘tazila spread in Baghdad.!° 
Like Bishr he went among people; not with poetry any more, but with sermons 
and edifying stories (qisas); Abu |-Hudhayl was said to have felt reminded of 
the days of the early fathers, Wasil and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd. One of these sermons 
has come down to us in longer fragments; Marzubani (d. 384/994), himself a 
Muttazilite, recorded it in his ‘akhbar al-mutakallimin’, i.e. presumably K. al- 
murshid. It corresponds to the impression Abu l-Hudhayl had had, according 
to Khayyat: namely that God’s justice and benevolence are emphasised and 
contrasted with the wickedness of humans.?° If we look at the text through 
the eyes of the theologian, we may be disappointed, as it does not present any 
original ideas. It does, however, convey the fundamentals of Mu'tazilite doc- 
trine convincingly, culminating in a chain of rhetorical questions that recalls 
the legend of Ghaylan and probably has its origin in the tradition of the Basran 
Ghaylaniyya.?! Elsewhere, Murdar also wrote passionately on God’s justice and 
the wrong doctrines the predestinarians spread in that context.2? 


16 Text 4, c. 

17 See ch. C 4.2.2 below. 

18 = Intisar 72, ult. = Text XVIII 21, d. 

19 Fihrist 206, apu.; possibly after the Mu‘tazilite al-Ikhshid (d. 326/938; cf. E12 111 807), if Ibn 
al-Murtada’s remark in Tab. 70, pu. ff., indeed referred to this. 

20 ~=©Intisar 54, uff. 

21 Cf. Text 6, esp. h; also Text 11, d; in more detail my analysis in the essay cited in n. 4 above. 

22 Catalogue of Works xvu1I b, no. 4-9; cf. also the remark in Hakim al-Jushami, Ris. Iblis 79, 
8ff. 
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He did not break off all contact with the upper echelons and was acquainted 
with Ibrahim b. al-Sindi. We are not entirely sure what their connection was; 
it may be that the latter summoned him in his capacity as chief of the secret 
service,?3 as he questioned him concerning the theologians and expressed his 
astonishment that Murdar had nothing good to say about any of them.?4 It 
does indeed appear that Murdar smelt unbelief everywhere, committing to the 
fires of hell everyone who believed in the non-createdness of the Quran, in 
predestination or in the visio beatifica.*° Even if they recited the profession of 
faith they did so, he thought, in the wrong sense.?° Khayyat explained how this 
came about: he regarded these beliefs as the consequence of a fundamentally 
false image of God. Someone who thinks that it is possible to perceive God 
with one’s eyes must needs consider God to be created; someone who claims 
that he predestined sin believes him to be stupid. This is so obvious that one 
cannot doubt it; consequently whoever doubts the unbelief of these people 
must be an unbeliever himself, and so on, ad infinitum.?” The argumentation 
once again recalls the Basran Ghaylaniyya, especially Abu Shamir.?® 

Murdar was reported to have recorded this view in a book as well.29 We do 
not know whether this refers to one of the titles preserved by Ibn al-Nadim, 
but it is clear that, as in Bishr’s case, a disproportionately large number of his 
works was dedicated to polemic. We have seen him attack the predestinarians 
repeatedly; he also wrote about the khalq al-Quran.*° He had his sights set on 
Najjar in particular; the latter now occupied the same position as Dirar had 
in Bishr’s eyes.*! In the context of the Christians, Murdar suddenly becomes 
more concrete, writing against Theodore Abū Qurra.** He probably had cause 
to do so; the bishop of Harran on his part had composed a treatise against 


23 Seep. 70 above. 

24 Text4,k, and 5, e-f (with commentary). Khayyat knew the story but attempted to dispose 
of it once and for all as it was completely isolated (4, 1). It was presumably not passed on 
in Mu'tazilite circles. 

25 Text 4, a and c; 5, a and c. 

26 Text5,d. 

27 Text 4, g-i, also b; in general also Text XXI 47, f. 

28 See vol. 11 202 above. Cf. also the argumentation presented by Jahiz in Radd ‘ala l-mush- 
abbiha: one cannot simultaneously claim to know the tawhid and then proceed to deny it 
implicitly in a detail (Ras@il 1v 5, 3ff./ed. Geries, Kitaban 109, 3ff.). 

29 Text4, d. 

30 Catalogue of Works no. 16. 

31 Catalogue of Works no. 11 and 19; regarding him see ch. C 5.2 below. This also indicates 
relations with Basra. 


32 Catalogue of Works no. 33; cf. also no. 32. 
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those who pronounced God’s word to be created. In the khalq al-Qur‘an the 
Christian heard a denial of the logos.” Murdar even ruffled the feathers of 
his Mu‘tazilite colleagues. He wrote against Thumama, against Nazzam and 
against Shahham;** there were issues concerning which he disagreed with Abu 
1-Hudhay] just as much as with his teacher Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir.> He appears 
to have argued with the Basran school in general.3° Baghdadi claims, possibly 
quoting Ibn al-Réwandi, that he called all of them unbelievers.%” Still, he can- 
not have meant it quite as literally as all that, as he was a guest of Thumama’s 
who was well-known for always having an open house for his fellow believers.3® 
Calling someone a kafir was probably merely an insult among the inhabit- 
ants of Baghdad; it was only in small, self-contained communities such as 
the Ibadiyya — and possibly the Basran Mu‘tazila — that it had legal and social 
consequences.?9 

At a time when the mihna was approaching this rigorous adherence to 
principles was not entirely displeasing to some, as we learn from a poem with 
which Ibrahim b. Yahya al-Yazidi (d. 225/840), the son of Ma’mitn’s tutor Abu 
Muhammad al-Yazidi and the caliph’s milk brother,*° tried to discredit the 
Hanafite qadi Bishr b. al-Walid al-Kindi (d. 238/852-3 at a great age). The lat- 
ter had been Abt Yusuf’s pupil and thus came with the best credentials. In 
208/823—4 Ma’mtn had entrusted him with the position of judge in ‘Askar al- 
Mahdi on the eastern bank in Baghdad; in 210/825 he appointed him qadt in the 
Mansur city, i.e. the district that included the palace. His judgments, however, 


33 CGAL II 15; also Allard in: Arabica 9/1962/383. Abū Qurra’s ‘Affirmation of the Faith of 
the Christians’ may have been directed at Muslims (CGAL, ibid.); cf. vol. 11 499 above and 
p. 218 with n. 25 below. 

34 Cf. Catalogue of Works no. 20, 10, and 21. 

35 Seep. 152f. and 280 below. 

36 Cf. Catalogue of Works no. 29. 

37 ‘Text 4, commentary; cf. Intisar 58, 6ff. Cf., however, p. 153 below. 

38 Text XXI 91, €. 

39 Thus it can happen that a Muslim's sin is called kufr (Ibn Abi Shayba, Iman 43f. no. 129). 
Among the rural population kafir is to this day a term of social contempt for a Muslim 
who behaves in an unorthodox fashion (Biiren, Paldstinensischer Teilstaat 46). Regarding 
the practice in the Mu'tazila cf. Jarallah, Al-Mu tazila igof. 

40 Regarding the poet and his father cf. GAs 2/610; especially Fleischhammer in: ZDMG 
112/1962/300ff. 

41 Regarding him cf. TB vii 80ff. no. 3518; Shirazi, Tab. 138, 6f.; Law 1 166f. no. 374; Ibn al- 
Nadim, Fihrist 257, 7ff. 
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were controversial and he was removed from office in 213/828.42 Over time he 
would be considered not to be faithful to the party line any more. He made 
excuses during the mihna; Ma’miun felt deceived and accused him of being 
in league with Ibrahim al-Mahdi.*? He was still persecuted under al-Mu‘tasim 
because he did not profess the khalq al-Qur‘an decisively enough. Ma’min’s 
remarks suggest that earlier he had become suspect because of his image of 
God in general. This is the point at which Yazidi joins in the debate. Bishr, he 
claims in his verses, allowed ‘anthropomorphists’ to bear witness, while ex- 
cluding others who ‘publicly professed what the scripture tells us and what 
is written in hadith’ All this despite the fact that ‘an anthropomorphist is an 
unbeliever in his religion, and those who profess his religion are unbelievers, 
too’. Consequently the caliph had better select someone else, maybe someone 
respected by Bishr al-Marisi or, better still — as even Bishr was not entirely or- 
thodox due to his determinism and his Murjiite concept of faith — ‘someone 
who unites in himself all good qualities: a mature man (kahl) whose teacher 
was Murdar’*° Clearly Murdar was respected precisely because he stayed 
away from the court. However, in the end a Jahmite’ was appointed Bishr b. 
al-Walid’s successor; presumably Bishr al-Marisi's party prevailed.*6 

Murdar appears to have grown milder towards the end of his life and too 
scrupulous to engage with difficult theological issues about which quarrels 
arose easily, and within which one might easily lose track.4” He only wrote 
about fundamental questions that regarded everyone and were understood by 


42 TB VII 81, 4ff.; Waki, Akhbar 111 272, —6ff., and 282, apu. f. (where thalath wa-thalathin 
must be changed to thalatha ‘ashrata and al-Jundi to al-Kindt). The chronology is not 
entirely clear in the latter passage. It may have led Sirafi to assume in his Tabagat al- 
nuhat al-Basriyyin, which include the story as well (46, ult. ff. KRENKOW), that Bishr only 
became gadi in 213. 

43 Tabar 111 1126, 17ff./transl. Bosworth 2156; cf. p. 486 below. 

44 ‘TB VII 83, 12ff.; general information in Patton, Ahmed Ibn Hanbal and the Mihna 7off. and 
80, as well as Jad‘an, A-mihna 203ff. 

45  Fadl278,-4ff.; the crucial verse also earlier 278, 4, and Intisar 54, —7. Sirafi (loc. cit.) errone- 
ously names Abū Muhammad al-Yazidi, i.e. the father, as the author of the verses; as does 
Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 206, ult. ff. (where, curiously, the verse concerning Murdar as well as 
the preceding one have been omitted). Sirafi’s authority also impressed Hakim al-Jushami 
(cf. Fadl 278, n. 519; n. 514 also identifies the poet incorrectly). Abu Muhammad al-Yazidi 
died early, in 202/817. — His son was quite capable of railing against the Muttazilites if 
necessary, as is demonstrated by Agh. xx 252, 13ff. (cf. Fleischhammer 305). 

46 Waki‘, Akhbar 111 282, ult. ff. Regarding the constellation of power cf. also p. 194f. below. — 
In Ibn Batta’s view Murdar was a Jahmite rather than a Qadarite (cf. Ibāna 91, 15, and 92, 
3ff.). However, Murdar did write against the Jahmiyya (Catalogue of Works no. 18). 

47 Texty, c. 
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everyone*® — above all about God’s justice and human responsibility; his impe- 
tus had always been predominantly moralistic. The khalq al-Quran, too, prob- 
ably remained clear-cut to him until the time of the mihna; he emphasised 
that one could not regard anything besides God as eternal.*9 He clearly did not 
think much of ijaz, not even in the form which Nazzam accepted it during his 
lifetime.5° His K. usu al-din and his K. al-diyana®! may have been composed 
during this late period. And it is imaginable that is was due to this very theo- 
logical abstinence that much of what he had embraced earlier was forgotten; 
later Mu‘tazilites, even Jahiz, took barely any notice of him. 

At first he had been led astray by his takfir in particular. At that time he had 
shared his teacher Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s contempt of the blind ignorance of 
the masses,** and criticism he was able to voice of colleagues and also of his 
teacher on questions of detail was self-affirmation to him. All in all he seems 
to have adopted Bishr’s system as the framework for his own. He composed 
a treatise on lutf>3 and the solution he found to the problem of createdness 
was summarised by the doxographers in almost the same words as Bishr’s.5+ 
Divine will was important enough for him to search for a form in which it 
contributes to human sins, but he changed perspective: while Bishr had said 
that God wills sins insofar as he names them as such,°> Murdar believed that 
God willed sin by allowing humans their own decision.>® He used the same ex- 
amples when discussing the tawallud theory,*’ only refraining from discussing 


48 Fadl 278, 1. The ‘theological subtleties’ (al-latif min al-kalam) in Text 7, c, probably also 
refer to those issues Ash‘ari listed under the keyword dagiq in his Magalat (p. 301ff.), 
namely propaedeutics of science and philosophy such as atomism etc., which could be 
discussed without recourse to the revelation. 

49 Text 5, a. Maybe he was drawing a comparison with the Christian doctrine of logos and 
thus brought about the argument with Theodore Abi Qurra. 

50 Text 12, which is, however, slightly isolated. Regarding Nazzam see p. 445 below. 

51 Catalogue of Works no. 1-2. 

52 Cf. the report in Jahiz, Rasa@il 11 196, 1ff.; cf. p. 18f. above. 

53 Catalogue of Works no. 12. 

54 Cf. Text XVIII 10, b, and XVII 31, a, and 32, a; also Text XVII 33. XVIII 10, c, does not appear 
to provide new information, either. The sentence mainly differentiates as compared to 
Mu‘ammar (cf. Text XVI 35, a-b). The text about Bishr does not state explicitly that creat- 
ing was itself created, but it was a corollary of his doctrine (see p. 132f. above). 

55 See p. 132 above. 

56 Text xvi11 10, a; cf. also Gimaret in: s1 40/1974/11. In the context (Maq. 190, 5ff.) he is clearly 
distinguished from Bishr, but we must bear in mind that Ash‘ar1’s information on Murdar 
referred to Abū l-Hudhayl, who saw things from a different perspective. 

57 Text u; cf. the commentary. In brief also Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam 653. 
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sensory perception.®® It may have been more significant that he did not equate 
the capacity to act with the healthy functioning of the human extremities but 
rather saw it as an accident,’ but we do not know what consequences he drew 
from this. 

He was at his most original concerning the issue of theodicy. The way in 
which Bishr absolved God from the responsibility for the suffering of innocent 
children appeared to him to be eccentric;®° he even wrote about it.6! God does 
have the power to act unjustly, but he does not do so. By this time al-Nazzam 
was denying altogether that God had the power to perform actions contrary 
to his essence.®? And the question addressed to Murdar, that had already dis- 
comfited Bishr, came from Nazzam’s followers: what if God did something like 
this all the same? Murdar was evasive: asking such questions was unseemly. 
After all, one does not ask what if Abū Bakr had been a fornicator, or Hasan 
al-Basri a thief. But his opponents persisted; the question was not nonsensical 
to him (muhdal) as might have been said from Nazzam’s point of view. Murdar 
retired to the position that it can be proven that God would not do such a 
thing; but that if he did, there would have to be proof of this, too. This would 
be the only, theoretical, case in which God could be omnipotent and unjust at 
the same time. 


In this reconstruction I am following Ash‘ari’s account. He appears to ex- 
press the individual steps of the thought process well, although we need 
not assume that his dialogue style was genuinely based on the transcript 
of an actual discussion (Text 8, a-e). Khayyat’s leaving out the last round 
(Text 7, d-h) was probably because otherwise he would have had to agree 
with Ibn al-Réwandi up to a point. The latter had emphasised precisely 
the last theoretical concession (cf. 7, b, and 8, e). Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who 
did not find himself in this dialectic situation, was able to perceive it as 
the main issue (Text 9, a). Concerning the dependencies cf. also Gimaret 
in: Annuaire Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 89/1980—81/383f., and in: 
Livre des Religions 241, n. 3. 





58 Thus according to Baghdadi whose version is not, however, supported by anyone else's (cf. 
the commentary on Text f). 

59 ‘Text XVI 55. 

60 Seep. 135 above. 

61 Catalogue of Works no. 13. It is not inevitable that the argumentation against Bishr’s doc- 
trine ascribed by Khayyat to the Mu ‘tazila in general (Text xvit 42, i-k) goes back to him 
and was recorded in this book. 

62 Seep. 438f. below. 
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The question remained of how this, even as a theoretical possibility, would be 
compatible with the essence of God. Murdar’s response appears to have been 
that injustice is not an attribute but an action. Injustice (zulm) means, doing 
something unjust; this is why the texts always name it together with the lie. 
God’s actions, however, do not touch upon his essence. Murdar now had to 
agree to interpreting justice as a mere attribute of act; but even al-Nazzam 
agreed with him in this.64 This was the very reason that forced him to differen- 
tiate when transferring the same idea from injustice and lie to ignorance. God 
has the power of everything, including ignorance, but only if it refers to igno- 
rant, i.e. foolish, actions. In this sense it is merely a question of taste whether 
one wishes to discuss it. God cannot be ignorant in the sense of not knowing 
things, or their destiny: this would touch upon his essence.® 

In this way criticism of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir was transformed into an ar- 
gument with Nazzam. Murdar went into some detail on the subject in a 
K. al-qudra ‘ala l-zulm.86 We are unable to verify whether he called Nazzam an 
unbeliever because of his divergent view of the tawallud model, as Baghdadi 
claimed,®’ but it does seem certain that he used this unkind epithet with re- 
gard to Abū |-Hudhayl.®® He disliked the latter’s doctrine that all movement 
will end one day in the afterlife.69 While he saw that Abu l-Hudhayl had in- 
troduced this doctrine only so that he would not have to presume the eternal 
existence of the world, he believed that this was a clumsy manoeuvre that ul- 
timately gave in to his opponents.” Baghdadi claimed he even discussed this 
in an extensive volume,” but this may be a misunderstanding. The titles listed 
by Ibn al-Nadim do not include anything that might be linked to this, and the 
argument Baghdadi quotes would appear to have been formulated by Hisham 
al-Fuwati.”2 

It is impossible to determine whether Murdar was a Zaydite like his teacher. 
He rejected ‘Amr b. al-‘As, but at the time, especially under Ma’min, that 
was almost normal.” His attitude to ‘Uthman, on the other hand, remained 


63 Textg,b. 


64 Seep. 437 below. 
65 Text8,f. 


66 Catalogue of Works no. 10. 

67 Cf. the commentary on Text 4. 

68 Thus Khayyāt, Intisar 58, 6. 

69 See p. 276ff. below. 

70 Text XXI 92, a—c. 

7ı Farqıo02, 8f./122, 3f., and 152, pu. f./166, —6f. (cf. the commentary on Text 4). 
72 ~~ Farq 103, 6ff./122, ult. ff; cf. p. 280 below. 

73 Text 13, c—d; cf. p. 483 below. 
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controversial to Ibn al-Réwandi and Khayyat.”4 What is clear is that he did not 
make excuses for him; he certainly preferred ‘Ali. His attitude can be described 
as vaguely pro-Shi‘ite, but there was room for a wide range of individual opin- 
ions. This makes it all the more significant that he condemned ‘Uthman’s mur- 
derers explicitly: even if ‘Uthman had truly sinned, that was no compelling 
reason for killing him.”5 This sounds surprisingly moderate in someone who 
was so quick to cry takfir. 

It is interesting that Murdar attacked the followers of ijtihad al-ra’y.”© 
Thumama did that, too; maybe even before him.” If he did not consider the 
conclusion by analogy to be reliable enough,’® he may have learnt that from 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir,”? although it is more firmly anchored in Murdar’s own 
system: his takfir and taglid were based on rationalism which looked increas- 
ingly to a strict methodology. This was in fact independent of the faith: non- 
Muslims could recognise God too, he thought, although they do not yet know 
that they are performing a work of obedience.®° The ignorant masses were, 
strictly speaking, in greater danger than an intellectual of different faith, and 
the truth one must preach to the masses was so simple because everything 
becomes clear when the light of reason shines onto it. 


1.4.3.2.2 Anthropomorphic Tendencies 

We will need to come back to the siiftyyat al-Mu'tazila later. In the long term 
they distanced themselves not only socially but also theologically.! However, 
let us first look at another figure who exemplified the difficulties of the move- 
ment even at the time: 


74 Ibid, a-b. Both were writing at a time when it was not advisable to be seen to be 
pro-Shi‘ite. 

75 Text 14 and 13, b. It does not seem to be to me to be entirely certain that Baghdadi repre- 
sented an independent strand of transmission. 

76 Catalogue of Works no. 30. 

77 Seep. 182 below. 

78 Ibn Hazm, Ihkam vii 203, 17ff.; 1047, uf. 

79 Ibn al-Murtada, Al-bahr al-zakhkhar 1 187, apu., albeit in a rather generic report. The at- 
titude was spreading quickly in the Baghdad school (see ch. C 4.2.1.3 below). 

80 Text XXI, 47, 0, with commentary; cf. p. 272f. below. 


1 See ch. 4.2.3 and 8.2.2.1 below. 
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Abū Shu‘ayb al-Sufi (or al-Nasik). 


He believed that God could feel emotion, such as when he is pleased or an- 
gered by humans in consequence of their actions.” To him, this was more than 
delight and anger, which had long been known as attributes and to which, as 
the case of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir shows,? even a Mu'tazilite might agree. God, 
however, actually suffers when humans sin against him — ‘he lacks something’. 
On the other hand he not only rejoices when his ‘friends’, the awliya’, perform 
works of obedience on his behalf or turn back to him in repentance after wrong- 
doing, but he truly profits from it. Thus by creating humans he renounced his 
self-sufficiency, as it were, and is not unapproachable any more. This thought 
must have suggested itself to a Sufi, but it was not easily compatible with the 
Mu‘tazilite image of God. Unfortunately not all the doxographers interpreted 
these data the same way. Ibn Hazm certainly went too far when he suggested 
that Abū Shu‘ayb imagined God as a human made from flesh and blood;* this is 
simply based on the formula used to describe anthropomorphism as embraced 
by Muqātil b. Sulayman and others. However, not even Jahiz concealed that 
Abū Shu‘ayb thought it possible that God might feel tired. 


Abū Shu‘ayb proved this based on sura 50:38: ‘We created the heavens 
and the earth, and everything between them, in six days, and no tiredness 
touched us’ (Text 15, e). This would be purely an argumentum e contrario, 
God's becoming tired during the creation being explicitly ruled out in 
the passage. Furthermore, the phrase lā ta’khudhuhiu sinatun wa-la nawm 
of the throne verse (2:255) contradicts it; the Muslims quoted it to point 
out to Jews and Christians that God did not need to rest after his work 
of creation. Abu Shu‘ayb was thus not arguing from a strong position. 
Christians and Jews had always interpreted the prototype of sura 2:255 in 
psalm 121:4: ‘Behold, he that keeps Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep’ 
figuratively; Abu Shu‘ayb may have done the same. He could also point 
out that sina did not mean ‘tiredness’ (Paret translates ‘Ermiidung’), but 
‘nap, snooze’ (Tabari, Tafsir 2v 391 no. 576off.), and that the verse in the 
Quran addressed something rather more concrete than his theory indi- 
cated. Even so, one wonders whether he had an entirely different objec- 
tive? Might he have assumed that God becomes tired because humans 





‘weaken’ him with their obstreperousness, i.e. their sin (Text 17)? In this 


2 Text 15-18. 
3 See p.136f. above. 
4 Text19, a. 
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way the argumentum e contrario would be more comprehensible; he 
would only have proved that God can tire because of things other than 
the work of creation. Regarding the polemic against the Jewish position 
cf. Radtke, Weltgeschichte und Weltbeschreibung 222ff.; further details 
p. 428f. below. 


Jahiz is the source of the report that Abu Shu‘ayb was ‘one of the old Mu ‘tazilites’, 
too. At first glance it is not entirely free from difficulty as it goes via Ibn al- 
Réwandi and might come from his K. fadihat al-Mu‘tazila. Furthermore Abu 
Shu‘ayb was only a Sufi in Ash‘ari’s eyes; the latter mentions him in a brief, 
separate section on the ascetics. Baghdadi, too, gives him the sobriquet al- 
Nasik;’ Ka‘bi, however, knows a Mu'‘tazilite named Abu Shu‘ayb al-Sufi,’ and if 
the Jahiz quotation really is a fragment of the K. fadthat al-Mutazila, Khayyat’s 
omitting to refer to it in K. al-intisar would equal an admission that he had 
nothing with which to counter it. Anthropomorphic ideas were not entirely im- 
possible within the Mu tazila, as illustrated by some heretic pupils of Nazzam’s 
who were also Sufis.? The later Mu‘tazilite biographers omitted Abū Shu‘ayb’s 
name; Jahiz, on the other hand, seems to have included him in his extant text 
under the name Abit Shu‘ayb al-Qallal. 

The last-named identification is suggested by a reference in Ibn Hazm.!° It 
is not entirely unproblematic, for Jahiz says clearly neither that Abū Shu‘ayb 
al-Qallal was a Mu‘tazilite, nor that he was a Sufi. A gallal was a manufac- 
turer of large water jugs (qulla). Abu Shu‘ayb appears to have been such an 
expert in this craft that Hardin al-Rashid once had him brought to the palace 
in order to watch him at work." The caliph was impressed with his repartee; 
for a simple man, Abt Shu‘ayb was surprisingly educated. He had knowledge 
of poetry, and was in fact a poet himself.12 He appears to have come from 


5 Text 15, a. 

6 P. 288f.; this is the source of Text 16. While it is not Ash‘ari’s usual style to introduce 
Mu ttazilites as such, but he does not refer to them as ‘someone’ (rajul) as he dies in Texts 
16 and 17. He does not appear to have any particular concept of who Abū Shu‘ayb was. 

7 Cf. the commentary on Tex 15. 

8 Maq. 74, 8, and probably also in the list based on his text in Ibn al-Nadim 220, n., |. 6, where 
al-Sayrafi should be corrected to al-Suft (contradicting Fiick in: ZDMG 90/1936/312f.). The 
mistake is an old one; Ibn Hajar already copied it (Lisan al-Mizan v11 63 no. 589). 

9 See p. 475f. below. 

10 ~—- Text 18. 

11 Jāhiz, Bayan 11 261, 16ff. 

12 Ibn Manzi, Akhbar Abi Nuwas 1 41, 5ff. = Murtada, Amali 1 197, pu. ff. = Ibn Nubata, Sarh 
al-‘uyun 251, apu. ff. 
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Sogdiana, and consequently had an eye for the differences in demeanour ex- 
hibited by the monks of different denominations: the Nestorians dwelt in sub- 
terranean chambers (matamir), the Melkites lived in cells (sawma‘a), and the 
Manichaeans travelled around, always in twos.!3 This may be how he himself 
became a Sufi; maybe he had also learnt his image of God from them. He was 
certainly acquainted with Mu'tazilites; he was mentioned in company with 
Abū l-Hudhayl.!* Muways b. ‘Imran supported him.!® 


A manuscript copy of Murtada’s Amali contains the gloss that Abu 
Shu‘ayb’s name was Saqr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (1 198, n. 4), but this does 
not help us. Jahiz was acquainted with Abu Shu‘ayb al-Qallal, while call- 
ing him ‘one of the old Muttazilites’ in Text 15, a; which argues against 
the identification suggested in the present study. Of course Jahiz’ words 
might be quoted from Ibn al-Réwandi. Other identifications are even 
more problematic. Ibn Batta mentions one Abu Shu‘ayb al-Hajjam who 
was a Jahmite (bana 91, 17), but a barber-surgeon is not a potter. We can 
also rule out the Baghdad Sufi Abū Shu‘ayb al-Barathi, whom Ritter as- 
sumed to be the Abū Shu‘ayb of the Maqalat (Index 637; also Massignon, 
Passion “111 191/transl. 111 169; regarding him TB XIV 418 no. 7757); he is 
not compatible with Texts 15 and 18 both of which were not known to 
Ritter. There was a further Sufi named Abt Shu‘ayb from Baghdad who 
had been Ma‘rif al-Karkhi’s pupil (TB XIV 419 no. 7758). We might con- 
sider identifying him and the Mu'tazilite Abū Shu‘ayb who, according to 
Agh. 1v 8, 6ff., made a fool of himself in front of Abt 1-‘Atahiya because 
he was most obtuse when it came to the issue of khalq al-Quran. On the 
other hand the text introduces him as a follower of Ibn Abi Duwad, even 
though Abu |-‘Atahiya died long before the latter became known. He may 
have been mistaken for one Shu‘ayb who was mentioned in the account 
of Ibn Hanbal’s mihna, recorded by his cousin Hanbal b. Ishaq, as having 
been present in the background of the trial (see p. 503 below). Otherwise 
he would still have been alive in the 220s and could thus not very well 





have been ‘one of the old Mu‘tazilites’. 


13 Hayawan .v 457, ult. ff; the editor is probably right to read Sughdi rather than Sufri 
(Bukhal@ 343 no. 118). 

14 Hayawanv 475, 8ff. 

15 ~Bukhala’ 71, 10ff. 


CHAPTER 2 


Divided Empire and Civil War 


We have hurried far ahead of ourselves. Murdar flourished mainly dur- 
ing Ma’mitn’s and Muttasim’s time, but the people of Baghdad to whom he 
preached had been making history for some time before that. Amin had been 
accorded the succession and dominion over the western part of the empire in 
the ‘Meccan documents’ of 186/802,! but when he became caliph in 193/809 at 
the age of twenty, he was allowed to enjoy possession of the capital untroubled 
for three years only; then the siege of the Khorasanian troops began. It was a 
long drawn-out conflict with fierce street fights.2 The population was on his 
side; the Iranians had long fallen out of favour. The ‘ayyarun did not ask for pay, 
as the poet al-Khuraymi, who supported al-Amin, noted with surprise;? they 
were fighting for their own interests. In Europe this attitude would emerge 
only after the French Revolution. Of course they were poorly equipped, as the 
common people were forbidden to own weapons. They wore woollen cuirass- 
es and protected themselves using shields made from palm leaves and reed 
mats; when attacking they used sticks and rocks.4 We do not know whether 
al-Amin had won them over with religious concessions. He probably did noth- 
ing to change the conditions he had inherited from his father Harun. Isma‘ll 
b. ‘Ulayya, the jurist’s father, was said to have admonished him once when he 
was suspected of embracing the khalq al-Qur‘an. This would have had to be 
shortly after his accession, but the account is so vague that it is impossible 
to draw conclusions.> Nazzam appears to have been able to teach in peace in 
those days.® 

Only once the Khorasanians had captured the city did religious persecu- 
tion start. We have seen that the younger Ibn ‘Ulayya emigrated to Egypt at 


1 In detail Kimber in: Occasional Papers, School of Abbasid Studies 55ff. 

2 Cf. F. Gabrieli in: RSO 1/1926-8/341ff., and the summary in EI? 437f. s. v. al-Amin; T. Nagel, 
Rechtleitung 433ff.; Sidki Ahmad Hamdi, The Civil War between Amin and Ma’min (PhD 
London 1948). 

3 Tabari 111 877, 8, within a lengthy gasida from which Jahiz quoted this verse as well as an- 
other one in his Risala fi nafy al-tashbih (Ras@il 1 284, 1ff.). Regarding the poet cf. Pellat in 
EI? I 159f.; GAS 2/550f/. 

4 Ibid. 877, 5f.; cf. Cahen in: Arabica 6/1959/35f., and Sabari, Mouvements 78. 

TH 323, —9ff.; Ibn Ulayya the elder died in Dhi |-Qa‘da 193/Aug.—Sept. 809 (see vol. 11 419 
above). 

6 Seep. 323f. below. 
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that time, probably accompanied by Hafs al-Fard.’ Bishr al-Manisi, too, was in 
danger of being called to account for his opinions, but was able to go under- 
ground.® The measure was instigated by Harthama b. A‘yan, one of the two 
generals who had led the siege on Ma’min’s behalf. We can only speculate as 
to his motives. The three theologians were linked by their belief in the khalg al- 
Qur'an, and of course the fact that they engaged in kalam at all. One could en- 
tertain the thought that Harthama took the mood of the people into account, 
who were ill-disposed towards the mutakallimun and furthermore in a most 
volatile mood as a result of Amin’s murder. This, however, leads to the ques- 
tion of why they had not taken steps against the intellectual troublemakers 
earlier, during the siege. Maybe Amin kept the peace; after all, he had nothing 
to gain from religious quarrelling. 

As a result of the long fratricidal war the central government had relaxed its 
hold on the provinces. In late 195/mid-8u, a grandson of the ‘alchemist’ Khalid 
b. Yazid b. Mu‘awiya had appeared on the scene in Syria and driven out Amin’s 
governor. His mother had been ‘Ali’s great-granddaughter, which allowed him 
to claim descent from both the parties at Siffin and thus be the one person to 
end the old schism. The Kalb tribal group supported him and he retained in- 
fluence until Muharram 198/Sept. 813.!° There were troubles in Egypt, too, the 
governor’s family acting on their own account.” Rebellions flared up through- 
out the empire outside of Khorasan, where Ma’mun firmly held the reins.! 

These were not merely attempts at secession in the old style. The Sufyani 
had been predicted in hadiths, and he would certainly have tried to adapt 
to the prophesies. He appears to have fought under red banners.!° The self- 
destruction of the dynasty and the fragmentation of the empire, fitna in the 
old sense, had encouraged chiliastic ideas. “When the Abbasids disagree 
among themselves’, Ka‘b al-ahbar was quoted as saying, ‘this is the beginning 
of the downfall of their government.” After all, this was how the Umayyads 
had perished, too. Fears were intensified by a round date approaching: the year 
200. ‘The power of the Abbasids will shatter in the year (1)97 or (1)98, and in the 


7 See vol. 11 476 and 819 above. 

8 Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan 11 30, 14ff. Details show that this is not merely an incorrectly 
dated doublet of the preceding report 30, uff. (regarding the latter see p. 189f. below). 

9 Thus in: Der Islam 44/1968/32f. 

10 Nagel, Rechtleitung 254f.; Aguadé, Messianismus 151f. 

11 Aguadé 132ff. 

12 Cf. the overview in Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh 11 540, 8ff. 

13 Aguadé 156ff. after Nu‘aym b. Hammad; cf. 128ff. Also Nagel, Rechtleitung 254ff,, and 
Madelung in: s1 63/1986/5ff. 

14 Aguadé 120; further hadiths in this vein uoff. 
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year 200 the mahdi shall rise up.”5 People counted five tabaqat of 40 years each 
during which Islam gradually approached decadence; by 200 the ‘people of the 
massacre (harj) and of wars’ would determine the mood of the age.!® Once 
the fifth caliph - namely Harun al-Rashid — had died, there would be unrest 
until the seventh; the mahdi would put an end to this.!” The fact that even the 
Christian Bahira apocalypse included this belief shows the extent to which it 
had taken hold.!® 


15 Ibid. 127; also Madelung in: Festschrift Abbas 345. 

16 alladhīna yulawwinuhum ila l-mïatayin ahlu l-harj wal-hurub; Suyūțī, La'ālī 11 392, —8ff. 
Regarding the term karj cf. Attema, Voorteekenen 63ff. It is found in Ancient South Arabic 
(cf. Sayed, Ibn al-Ash@th 331). 

17 + Aguadé 123f.; Madelung 345. 

18 Aguadé 127 and Madelung 346; both after Abel in: Ann. Inst. Phil. Hist. Or. 3/1935/5, and s1 
2/1954/29, n. 1. 
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2.1 The Uprising of Abū l-Sarāyā 


One might assume that the Shiites in Iraq would have profited from this mood 
especially, but they lacked a leader, as none of Musa al-Kazim’s numerous sons 
had come forward. In the end it was a Bedouin condottiere who was able to 
provide the fighting power they needed. Abu |-Saraya, the ‘Lion of the Shayban, 
had fought for Amin at first, but then changed sides and followed Harthama 
b. Ayan. An ‘Alid whom he happened to meet in Raqqa could be persuaded to 
pose as pretender to the throne, which allowed Abu l-Sarāyā to campaign for 
al-rida min al Muhammad in the old style. He was a man of action. Not even 
his first candidate’s sudden death and the need to find a new imam could deter 
him from military intervention, or from sending governors to the provinces 
from his stronghold in Kufa in order to drive out the Abbasids.! The inhabit- 
ants of Kufa bided their time; he was hardly the right man for the ‘Rafidites’. 
This makes it all the more interesting that two of Musa al-Kazim’s sons threw 
their lot in with his, one of them taking the opportunity to conquer Yemen,? 
the other one going as governor to Ahwaz after setting fire to the Abbasids’ 
palaces in Basra.? Many other ‘Alids joined in the game; Gabrieli called the 
uprising a general mobilisation of all ‘Alid forces in Iraq.4 The Iraqi army suf- 
fered great losses until Abu l-Sarāyā was captured and executed in Rabi‘ 1 200/ 
Oct. 815. 


1 Cf. in detail Gabrieli, Ma’min e gli Alidi 12ff.; Arioli in: Annali di Ca’ Foscari 5/1975/184ff.; 
Nagel, Rechtleitung 419ff.; Kennedy, Abbasid Caliphate 207ff.; briefly also Gibb in E1? 1 149f., 
and Ashkūrī in GIE 11 57f. s. v. Al Tabataba. The relevant passage in Tabari on which opinions 
have generally been based is now available in translation by Bosworth, History of al-Tabari 
XXXII 12ff,, and Uhrig, Ma’mun 8ff. Another source worth consulting is al-Mansur billah, 
Shaft 1 247ff. 

2 He was known there as ‘the butcher’ (al-Ghazzar); cf. Tabari 111 987, 4ff./transl. Bosworth 
28ff., and Uhrig 32ff., also Abū |-Faraj, Maqatil 533, u, and 534, 1f. The secretary Bishr b. Abi 
Kubar addressed a critical letter to him (ed. W. al-Qadi, Balawi185ff., where the heading Musa 
al-Ghazzar should be corrected to Ibrahim al-Ghazzar). Regarding the events of 199 in gen- 
eral cf. Qadi 26ff., and Mad‘aj, The Yemen in early Islam 205ff. 

3 From then on he was known as Zayd al-Nar. Regarding him cf. Tabari 111 986, 8ff./Bosworth 
27 and Uhrig 30; Maqatil 533, 12, and 534, 5ff.; Hamdini, Tadhkira 1 15 no. 239. Ma’mun later 
pardoned both brothers; Zayd lived among ‘Ali al-Rida’s entourage (Majlisi, Bihar XLIX 216ff. 
no. 1-4). 

4 Mamine gli Alidi 23. Cf. also Kulini, Kaftvi11 257, —7ff. One should bear in mind that Musa 
al-Kazim had no fewer than 23 sons (and 37 daughters; Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al-talib 196, ult. ff.) 
According to another source there were 18; cf. Bihar XLVIII 288 no. 4, and in general 283ff.; 
regarding their lives and their graves ibid. 307ff. 
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Abu l-Sarāyā sent Zayn al-‘Abidin’s grandson Husayn al-Aftas to the Hijaz, 
‘the man with the flat nose’. On New Year’s Day 200, 1 Muharram, he had the 
covers of the Ka‘ba, which the Abbasids had donated, taken down and re- 
placed with cloths of black and white silk which Abu l-Sarāyā had sent with 
him. When the news of the latter’s capture reached him, he persuaded Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq’s youngest son Muhammad, by then an old man, to proclaim him- 
self ‘commander of the faithful’. This was the first time since the massacre at 
Fakhkh that an ‘Alid stood against the Abbasids in Medina; Muhammad was 
said to have been persuaded only because he saw how much anti-‘Alid senti- 
ment had been incited by preceding events.” His claim was mainly based on 
the fact that he was now the eldest in the family, son of the same mother as 
Misa al-Kazim.® His followers further buttressed his claim by pointing out that 
he bore the same name as the prophet. In Khorasan the Shi‘a refused to recog- 
nise anyone other than him.? 

None of this was probably as ephemeral as it appeared to the historians. Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq had left his followers with the hope that one of his sons would be the 
qim! We have reason to believe that this referred to Muhammad from the 
time of his birth, Zurara b. A‘yan apparently alluding to it in a gasida." Further 
evidence pointing in the same direction comes from another poem, this one 
composed by one of Muhammad's canvassers, a certain Abu l-Sarī Ma‘dan al- 
Shumayti al-Mudaybiri. If no hopes had been tied to Muhammad before this, 
we would have to date it to the year 200, as in Dht l-Hijja of the same year — 
more precisely: on the 1gth day of that month/19 July 816 — he gave in to the 
pressure of an Iraqi expeditionary unit and solemnly renounced power in the 
Masjid al-Haram by the Kaʻba.! The poet, however, blind like so many of his 
calling, does not seem to have been a native of the Hijaz but of the Jazira: 


5 Tabari 111 988, 3ff.; cf. Gabrieli 25. In the embroidery on the cloths Abū |-Saraya gave 
himself the name al-Asfar b. al-Asfar, just as he called himself al-Asfar al-Fatimi on his 
coins (Gabrieli 17, n. 1). The name has not been explained sufficiently (but cf. Fierro in: s1 
77/1993). 

Gabrieli 25f. 
Maqātil 538, pu. ff. 

8 Nawbakhti 64, pu. f. Later it would be tried to cover this up, or it had been forgotten (Bihar 
XLVII 241, 10ff.). 

9 Magqaitil 537, pu. f. 

10 ~=—- Bihar XLV111 271, pu. f. 

11 ~~ See vol. 1 382 above. 

12 Gabrieli 28. He was transferred to Khorasan on Ma’min’s orders (Bihar XLVII 246f. no. 5). 

13 He bore the sobriquet al-A‘ma or al-Makfif. Sharon, Black Banners 182 did not notice that 
the Abū l-Sarī he tracked down in Baladhuni 111 117, ult. ff. DURI is in fact the same person. 
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Mudaybir was near Raqqa.'* He was well-informed concerning circumstances 
in Iraq, indulging in mocking hints at the expense of all manner of Shr‘ite ex- 
tremists: the Kāmiliyya,! the followers of Abū Mansur al-Tjli and Mughira b. 
Sa‘ld,!6 Bayan b. Sam‘an and Khidash,!” and apparently also Ibn Harb.!8 He had 
a low opinion of the Rafidites,!° Zaydites of any kind,?° and Mu'tazilites as well 
as Kharijites.21 Of course he could have said all this during a visit to the Hijaz, 
but by this time it would have been entirely out of date there. 

Furthermore his deliberations are altogether unrealistic. If one kept Zaydites 
as well as Rafidites at bay, who would be left to provide help? In the Hijaz one 
might have found a few Jārūdites at least.” It is only understandable from a 
chiliastic point of view that expects God himself to effect political change. 
This corresponds to the fact that Ma‘dan was not addressing the old imam in 
Medina but rather the wondrous child for whom the phoenix (‘anga’) prepared 
a cradle above the crescent moon, while on the earth ostriches and vipers are 
made aware of the event by an earthquake.” The child will appear when bats 
lay eggs instead of carrying their young, and when lambs and wolves as well as 
sparrows and serpents live in peace. Wine will be served — besides the animal 
idyll this is clear evidence of the paradise brought by the mahd: at the end of 
time.** This utopian vision was ancient; if it was indeed linked to the name 
Muhammad, the name would have been chosen deliberately, all the more so 


14 Cf. Yaqut, Mujam al-buldan s. v. Jahiz, Bursan 230, apu. f., confirms that he did indeed 
come from there, mentioning in addition a place called Mazij; Yaqut, however, was un- 
able to locate it. 

15 See vol. 1 guff. above. 

16 Cf. Pellat’s edition and translation in: Oriens 16/1963/99ff., vv. 1-3 and 7-9. 

17 Cf. my contribution in: Der Islam 47/1971/245ff. 

18 Cf. the verses in Jahiz, Bursan 231, 1ff. While Jahiz links them to Bayan b. Sam‘n earlier 
(230, 1ff.), Bayan had, of course, been discussed elsewhere, and the story Jahiz narrates 
in this context is found in Qummi in relation to Ibn Harb, with rather more probability 
(Maqalat 40, pu. ff. = Halm, Gnosis 66f.; cf. vol. 1 285 and p. 5f. above). Pellat, discussing 
the verses in: Arabica 22/1975/300ff., refers to Jahiz and combines them with the three 
verses I discovered in Pseudo-Nashi, Uşṣūl 40, 13. 

19 Der Islam 47/1971/251, drawing some incorrect conclusions. 

20 VV. 22—23 PELLAT. 

21 Ibid, v. 20. 

22 See vol. 1 309 above. 

23 wv. 14-15 PELLAT. The Sufyani’s time, too, would come when the earth opened up in 
Harasta near Damascus (Aguadé 128 after Nu‘aym b. Hammad). Regarding khasf as an 
eschatological sign cf. Attema, Voorteekenen 71. 

24 vv. 16-17; cf. also the signs of the mahdi in Jahiz, Tarb« 41, apu. ff./transl. Adad in: Arabica 
14/1967/50. 
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since thanks to a prophesy by Jabir b. ‘Abdallah al-Ansari Muhammad al-Baqir 
had already been regarded as the mahdi.*® He later asked his son Ja‘far to give 
the name Muhammad - the hopes linked to it clearly not having come true in 
his case — to one of his grandsons.*° Thus we cannot draw any chronological 
conclusions from Ma‘dan’s referring to the connection with the name.?” The 
poem was composed some time after 169/786; the ‘dead man of Fakhkh’ is the 
last ‘Alid mentioned.?® 

In 200 everything erupted briefly, probably due to the pressure of the es- 
chatological date. As Mufid reported, the Shumaytiyya would gradually van- 
ish afterwards,?° which is hardly surprising. All the same, the ‘Imamites’ 
thought it worthy of a serious refutation, pointing out (as in the context of 
other groups as well) that two brothers could not be imam after one another.°° 
If we infer from this that in Iraq at least Muhammad b. Ja‘far’s followers had 
previously recognised Misa al-Kazim, Ma‘dan’s qasida should be dated to the 
time after 183. 


This is not certain. The remark might just as well refer to the Shumaytiyya’s 
recognising ‘Abdallah b. Jafar, as Zurara apparently did, too (see vol. 1 380 
above). — Concerning the question of how the name Shumaytiyya came 
about I should like to point to my deliberations in: Der Islam 47/1971/251, 
n. 22). The reading is pure convention; as early as Qummi there was doubt 
as to whether it was spelt with sh or with s (Maqalat 87, 1f.); overall the 
reading with s is more widespread. People only agreed that the founder of 
the sect was called Yahya, but his father’s name is transmitted differently 
in every source. Regarding the variants cf. Jawad Mashkur’s commentary 
on Qummi, p. 224; Idris ‘Imad al-Din added the form Yahya b. Asmat in 
his Uyun al-akhbar (1v 335, -6 Ghalib). Zurara’s verse in Hayawan vii 
132, pu., which contains the mysterious lexeme sh.mat, does not provide 
a solution, either, as according to Bursan 357, 9, this should probably read 





shimal. 


25 Bihar x1vi 223ff. 

26  Nawbakhti65,1ff. > Qummi 86, —6ff. (86, apu., should read abi Muhammad instead of Aba 
Muhammad). 

27 V-12 PELLAT. 

28 Ibid, v. 23. Pellat incorrectly says 160 instead of 169, which was adopted uncorrected in 
GAS 2/454. 

29 Sharf al-Murtada, Al-fusul al-mukhtara 11 92, 17ff./252, uff. 

30 = Nawbakhti 90, 5ff. 
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2.2 Ma’miun and ‘Ali al-Rida 


During all this time Ma’mun, caliph of the whole empire since 198, remained 
in Marv which had been the starting point of the Abbasid revolution decades 
earlier. He, too, called himself al-imām on his coins,! and was aware of the 
eschatological expectations. He had read in the K. al-dawla that there would 
be no pillar left standing for the Abbasids after the seventh ruler of the dy- 
nasty.? Just as it began with ‘ayn, so it would end with ‘ayn: al-Saffah’s name 
had been ‘Abdallah, just like Ma’min’s own.? Ma’min reacted in his own way, 
deciding to follow the first da‘wa with a second which would inaugurate a new 
age after the ‘deposed one’s’ (i.e. Amin’s) ‘rule of Cain’.* It is probable that this 
ideology had its origins at an earlier date, as it is possible that he called him- 
self imam because he was not yet able to call himself khalifa, the former title 
also referring to the first da‘wa, namely Ibrahim al-Imam who had proclaimed 
the Abbasid revolution publicly in 129/747. At the time, Ma’mun was trying to 
counteract Amin’s policies. After the opponent’s death, however, the chilias- 
tic aspect came to the fore. In 200 at the very latest Ma’mun had the black 
banners replaced with green ones throughout the empire.® This, too, was sym- 
bolic of a new beginning — and maybe the beginning of the end — as green 
was the colour associated with paradise. The blessed wear green garments:” 
Muhammad, upon entering paradise, is enveloped in such a garment.® 


1 Cf. Lane Poole, Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs in the British Museum 91 no. 248 for the year 
198. 

2 Thus in his letter to his family members in Iraq, translated by Madelung in Festschrift Abbas 
343. The text appears to be genuine, at least in this place. 

3 Aguadé 119 and 138; also Madelung 345, both after Nu‘aym b. Hammad. 

4 Regarding the da‘wat al-thaniya and its relation to the first da‘wa cf. the quotation from the 
year 201 recorded in Madelung 336 (with n. 22). Regarding the ‘rule of Cain’ ibid. 337, al- 
though the reading is not entirely assured. The idea is a Shi‘ite one; Shr‘ite circles also referred 
to Mansi as ‘cain’ (Bihar XLVII 181, 2). As the source adduced by Madelung is itself Shi‘ite it 
is doubtful whether Ma’miun really used the term. 

5 Cf. M. Rekaya in E1? vi 332 b. Concerning the da‘wat al-thaniya and its presumed age cf. also 
Arazi and Al‘ad in: s1 67/1988/30ff. 

6 Thus according to the inscription RCEA I 92ff no. 116, which does not, however, survive in the 
original. 

7 Thus according to sura 18:31; cf. also sura 76:21 regarding the boys who serve the blessed. Cf. 
Soubhi Saleh, Vie future 17. 

8 Tabari, Tafsir 2xv 146, 5. 
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This is not to say that green was the colour of the ‘Alids at that time as well; 
they had worn white since the earliest days.? However, a year after Abu |-Saraya 
and Muhammad b. Ja‘far had withdrawn from events the caliph called another 
‘Alid to Marv in order to offer him the succession: ‘Ali, Misa al-Kazim’s son, who 
was living in Medina! at the time and had not come to anyone’s notice either 
in Iraq or in Khorasan. Now, however, after so many of Fatima’s descendants 
had fallen into disrepute, he was the most respected among them. He was a 
little over fifty, the son of an umm walad of apparently Nubian extraction;! of 
course, descent from a lower-class mother had not troubled the Iraqi Shr‘ites 
in his father’s case, either. He did not yet bear the honorific al-Rida, receiving 
it only once the caliph named him his heir to the throne. The text of the docu- 
ment in which al-Ma’mun officially confirmed this decree and made it public 
is extant, as is the postil ‘Ali al-Rida added to it; it was signed on 7 Ramadan 
201/29 March 817.12 Both documents were sent to Medina and read out by the 
prophet’s grave.!3 The caliph states clearly that he is acting in deference to the 
duty incumbent on him as God's representative on earth; he was bound to look 
after the faith (din).!+ His choice fell on ‘Ali b. Musa because due to his ‘reli- 
gious attitude (din), his scrupulousness (wara‘) and his knowledge he was the 
most excellent (afdal, of candidates) available’!5 Ma’miun’s criteria was thus 
‘Zaydite’; he did not chose ‘Ali as the imam of the ‘Rafidites’. Al-Rida, then, to 
him meant nothing more than al-rida min al Muhammad. 

There has been no end of speculation ever since Gabrieli about what al- 
Ma’min really hoped to achieve with this sensational decision.!* It does not, 
however, concern us here: we are looking at the intellectual climate at the 
court of Marv. Only little information can be found in this context. To the Iraqi 
historians Marv was too far away, and local sources are mostly lost. The most 
detailed account is found in the Uyun akhbar al-Rida, but they are tendentious 


9 Jahshiyari, Wuzar@ 313, 5; cf. F. Umar in: Abbdsiyyat, Studies in the History of the Early 
Abbasids 148ff., and Bjérkmann in: £1! Iv 960b s. v. Turban. Gabrieli, too, regarded green 
as the colour of paradise (Al-Ma’miin 37, n. 4); cf. also Athamina in: Arabica 36/1989/325f. 

10 =—- Abu | -Faraj, Maqatil 540, 12. 

11 Concerning this as well as the following cf. Madelung in Elran 1 177ff. 

12 Translated by Gabrieli 38ff., and also Crone/Hinds, God's Caliph 133ff.; concerning the title 
al-Rida cf. 43/138. 

13 Gabrieli 45. 

14 Ibid. 39f. 

15 Qalqashandī, Subh 1x 365, 4; Gabrieli 41 and 45. 

16 Cf. the sources listed by Madelung in Festschrift Abbas 333, n. 2; esp. Nagel, Rechtleitung 
42iff. The number of known sources was greatly increased by Madelung’s essay; based on 
it Crone/Hinds 94. 
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and the names mentioned in them have no meaning for us. Many of the re- 
ports were not composed in the places they described. Thus ‘Ali al-Rida is said 
to have debated with a certain Sulayman al-Marwazi who lived in Khorasan 
and is described like a Mu tazilite;!” elsewhere, in a debate concerning the first 
caliphs’ claim to rule, his opponent is a similarly obscure Yahya b. al-Dahhak 
al-Samarqandi.!® Immediately after his arrival the vizier Fadl b. Sahl was said 
to have gathered representatives of the various religions, among them even a 
Sabian (!); then the imam would demonstrate his superior knowledge in pages 
upon pages of debates.!® The same model was applied to his medical experise. 
He was said to have been present at a discussion of medical matters in Nishapur 
between Iraqi (!) experts such as Ibn Masawayh and Jibril b. Bakhtishu‘, later 
presenting a treatise of his own that impressed Ma’mun so much that he had it 
copied in gold letters. This Risala Dhahabiyya dealt with hygiene and survives 
in numerous manuscripts to this day.?° 

In these stories the caliph is no more than a prop; it was assumed — probably 
correctly — that he was as interested in religious and scientific debates in Marv 
as he would be in Baghdad later.”! An interesting facet is provided by the Shi‘ite 
tradition which speaks of the imam’s composing a catechism for the caliph.?2 
It is equally characteristic that the Shiite sources are not always entirely clear 
in their idealisation, for while displaying the imam’s scholarship and erudition 
was desirable, it was at the same time necessary to come to terms with him hav- 
ing had dealings with worldly powers. This contradicted his wara‘that Mamutn 
had praised so much; and it was known that the experiment did not end well. 
His father, people said, never gave fatwas to the Sunnites.2% As a consequence 
the reports had the imam justify himself;?+ it was said he had been forced to 


17 Ibn Baboya, Tawhid 364ff. > Bihar x 320ff. no. 2; cf. the reference to Dirar at 333, ult. f. 

18 Ibid. x 348 no. 6, and xxvii 318f. no. 1. 

19 Ibn Baboya, Uyün akhbar al-Rida 1 126ff., and Tawhid 342ff.; a passage in translation by 
D. Thomas in: Jss 33/1988/65ff. Sabian does not necessarily refer to a Harranian here; in 
fact, if we take into consideration the date at which they adopted the name, it would not 
be possible at all (see vol. 11 506ff. above; also 629). 

20 Ullmann, Medizin 190; GAS 3/226; Madelung in: Elran 1 879 b. The text and the frame story 
are printed in Bihar Lx11 306ff.; Majlisi notes that the manuscripts contain divergent ver- 
sions (309, 8). A Persian translation of the text is found in Ba-yad-i Khizistan 101ff. 

21 After Bal‘ami Iv 480 ZOTENBERG he daily (!) held an audience in the mosque, surround- 
ed by theologians and jurists. 

22 Bihar x 352ff. 

23 Bihar XLviil 271 no. 30 after Kashshi. 

24 Uyni 137ff. 
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collaborate.2° There were descriptions of debates not only with scholars but 
also with Sufis, who took exception to his lordly attire.*® 

It is remarkable that in most of the dicta transmitted from him al-Rida ex- 
pressed Muʻtazilite views.?” Of course, initially this only tells us that he would 
later be regarded as the key witness of Mu'tazilite circles within the Imamiyya. 
Even if the court in Marv was imbued with Mu tazilite spirit, al-Rida would not 
have had time to adapt to it during the year that was left to him before his sud- 
den death. Still, the premise is wrong in any case. The caliph was no Mu'‘tazilite 
but a Murjiite2® or possibly a Jahmite; the Mu'tazilites always noted his dis- 
agreement with regret.?9 It is true that one of Ma’min’s confidants was the 
Khorasanian Murji’ite Ibrahim b. Rustam, but he was also acquainted with 
people such as the philologist Nadr b. Shumay] (d. 203/819 or 204/820) who had 
studied in Basra under Khalil and, it was said, brought the sunna to Marv and 
Khorasan.*! He adhered to the istithna’ so abhorrent to the Murjiites.3? ‘Ali al- 
Rida’s closest confidant, on the other hand, who transmitted many of his dicta 
and would later even write a ‘book’ about the circumstances of his death,33 was 
a traditionist whose views are rather difficult to ascertain: 


Abū l-Şalt ‘Abd al-Salam b. Salih b. Sulayman al-Harawi, 


d. Wednesday 24 Shawwal 236/30 April 851. He had lived in Nishapur3+ where 
he had seen ‘Ali b. Musa entering the city on the way to Mary, sitting in a lit- 
ter carried by a grey mule, surrounded by scholars who requested from him 


25 Ibid. 140 no. 5; also Kulini, Kaft 1 488ff. no. 7. 

26 = Bihar X 351 no. u. 

27 See vol. 1 321 and 462f. above. To repeat a number of instances: Mufid, Amali 149, 3ff. 
(tawhid); Kulini, Kaft 1 131, 6ff. (against anthropomorphism); ibid. 1 96, —7ff. (against 
rwya); ibid. 1 113, 1ff. (doctrine of the attributes); Barqi, Mahāsin 191, 1ff. (distinction be- 
tween mashia and irdda). It is interesting that he was quoted as speaking out against the 
prophets’ “sma (Bihar x1 72ff. no. 1, and 78ff. no. 8). 

28 Tayfūr, K. Baghdad 86, 6/46, 10f.; Lalaka@i, Sharh usul itiqad ahl al-sunna 1459 no. 2818. 

29 Thus Thumama, ibid. 66, 4ff./35, 10f.; see also p. 175, and 194f. and 228f. below. 

30 ~—- See vol. 11 623 above. 

31 Thus TT x 437, ult. f; Mason in: Arabica 14/1967/207. Regarding him cf. Marzubani, Nur 
al-qabas goff.; Qifti, Inbah 111 348ff. with further references. 

32 ~=Kardari, Mandaqib Abi Hanifa 11 108, 2ff. He was later caught up in the mihna in Baghdad 
(Tabari 111 1121, 12). 

33 Najashi172, 7ff. > Ardabili, Jami‘1 456f. Cf. Abū l-Faraj, Magatil 571, —4ff. 

34 TT VI 310ff. no. 616. 
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the traditions of his family.?5 His nisba al-Harawi was probably due to one of 
his ancestors having been the mawla of the companion of the prophet ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Samura who had waged war in Afghanistan during the forties of 
the first century.3° He was fairly wealthy and had been able to afford to travel 
far and wide in search of hadith;?” we learn, for instance, that he appeared 
before a Tahirid together with the Sunnite Ibn Rahoya.3° He followed an as- 
cetic lifestyle and demonstrated this by wearing ragged clothing. He did not 
become the imam’s follower immediately but came to Marv in order to join the 
frontier wars against the heathen; Ma’mun was said to have intercepted him 
and brought him back to his court,39 where he would debate with Qadarites, 
Murjiites, ‘heretics’ and Jahmites.4° Unlike the Jahmites he included actions 
in his definition of faith; later he would trace this back to ‘Ali al-Rida.*! This 
might move him closer to the Mu‘tazila, but it seems that he did not have any 
problems with anthropomorphism, either.42 

He appears to have gone to Baghdad with Ma’mun. Being a Shi‘ite, he was 
not greatly respected there. People disapproved of his transmitting the pro- 
phetic dictum ‘I am the city of knowledge, and ‘All is the gate...’ which he had 
heard from the Murj’ite Abū Mu‘awiya al-Darir.*8 He did not appear to be an 
extremist; he respected Abt Bakr and ‘Umar, and even refrained from openly 
reviling ‘“Uthman.*® His view of Mu‘awiya was that one could not rely on his 
traditions, as he had a chamber (bayt) called bayt al-hikma into which he threw 
every hadith he found — a kind of geniza, in fact; later they were all transmitted 


35 Bihar xxvii 132 no. 130 (if the tradition is correct), and Uyun akhbar al-Rida 11 131ff.; on 
the Sunni side Ibn Manzi, Mukhtasar TD xx 293f. (where the name is given incorrectly 
as Abt l-Maʻālī Fadl b. Muhammad al-Harawi). ‘Ali's entry into the city was embellished 
by many miraculous stories (Bihar XLIx 120ff.). 

36 TB XI 46ff. no. 5728. 

37 Ibid. 50, 126. 

38 Bihar LXIX 69 no. 24; regarding Ibn Rahoya see vol. 11 682f. above. 

39 Ibid. 47, 12ff. after Ahmad b. Sayyar (d. 268/881), who wrote a Ta’rikh Marv and met him 
personally (cf. GAs 1/351, and Mizan no. 5051). 

40 Ibid. 47, 20. 

41 Ibid. 47, 8ff., and 51, 14ff.; Suyati, La’ali 1 33, -7; Abi, Nathr al-durr 1 362, 6ff. Regarding the 
Shi‘ite tradition cf. Bihar x 367, uff. 

42 Cf. the hadith transmitted by him quoted in Ibn Hibban, Majruhin 11 152, 4f. 

43 TB XI 48, 7ff., and 49, 13f.; Sahmi, Tæ’'rīkh Jurjan 24, apu. ff; Suyuti, La'ālī 1 330, pu. f. and 
earlier. Regarding Abū Mu‘awiya see vol. 1 248ff. above. 

44 ‘TB 47, 2ff.; Suyuti, Læ’ālı 1 34, ult. 

45 Thus according to the verdict of Ahmad b. Sayyar who had interrogated him in person 
(ibid. 47, ult. f.). 
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without further scrutiny.*6 While there are some apocryphal Imamite texts 
transmitted through him,*’ they made much less of him than might have been 
expected. Among the Sunnites he was suspected of falsifying hadith; Jazjani 
noted the verdict of a ‘respected scholar’ (bad al-a’imma) that Abt |-Salt was 
a greater liar ‘than the dung of the antichrist’s ass.+8 While this idiosyncratic 
expression is remarkable in itself, it still does not provide any information on 
whether he was a competent theologian. 


46 Dārimi, Radd ‘ala -Marisi 135, 7f./492, —8f. 
47 Cf. e.g. Bihar XLIX 300ff. no. 10; also Scarcia-Amoretti in: RSO 43/1968/27 and 5of. 
48 = TB 51, 3ff. 
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2.3 Theologians with Ties to al-Ma’mun. Thumama b. Ashras 


Of course there were Mu‘tazilites in Marv. We recall that Bishr b. al Mu‘tamir 
signed ‘Ali al-Rida’s postil as a witness; he may have fled from Baghdad. There 
was also, and most importantly, the caliph’s close confidant 


Abū Ma‘n! Abu Bishr (?)? Thumama b. Ashras al-Numayni, 


d. 213/828,3 who had also appended his signature.* He gained so much influ- 
ence that Ma’min intended to appoint him vizier on his return to Baghdad; 
the speech with which he evaded this problem-ridden honour was archived 
and still praised in Ibn al-Nadim’s day. Ahmad b. Abi Khalid al-Ahwal, whom 
he recommended instead,® later expressed surprise that of all the people at 
court Thumama was the only one without an official title (ma‘na); the latter's 
answer was ironic: that after all someone had to make sure whether people like 
Ahmad were suited to their offices.” And he does indeed appear several times 
as the one introducing people to the caliph, or finding them positions;® he 
would seem to have been an éminence grise for a while. Occasionally he would 
be entrusted with special tasks, but it was also said that once on the feast of 
‘Ashura the caliph presented him with a cheque over 300,000 dirhams in rec- 
ognition of the fact that ‘he did not get involved in what did not concern him’!° 
After Ahmad b. Abi Khalid’s death in 211/826 Ma’mun tried again to persuade 


1 Thus according to Jahiz, Dhamm akhlaq al-kuttab, in: Ras@il 11 195, 2; Jahshiyari, Wuzara@’ 
314, 13; TB VII 145, —4; Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 272, 10 > IM 62, 3; cf. also Text XVII 52, f. 
Ka‘bi, Maq. 73, 3, misread Ma'n as Ma‘mar. Nashwan al-Himyani, Hur 209, 15, has Abu 
Umar, probably a further misreading resulting from the previous one. 

2 Thus only Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist 207, -6), and one passage in Ibn Khallikan (vt 177, 3). 

3 Lisan al-Mizan 11 84, off., after Ibn al-Jawzi, who, however, included anachronisms cor- 
rectly criticised by Ibn Hajar. 

4 Thus according to Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi (Gabrieli, Al-Ma’mun 45). Cf. also Lisan al-Mizan 11 

84, 6. 

Fihrist 207, —5f. 

Regarding him cf. £17 1 271f. 

Tayfur, K. Baghdad 228, 7ff./125, —5ff. 

Thus in the case of Yahya b. Aktham (Tayfur 256, 8f./141, 1f.), the grammarian al-Farra (TB 

XIV 151, off. > Qifti, Inbah 1v 12, 14ff. = Anbari, Nuzha 101, 2ff. = IKh v1 177, 2ff.), or Abū l- 

Hudhay] (see p. 227 below). Cf. also Tayfūr 140, apu. ff./76, pu. ff; Tabari 111 1067, 15ff. 

9 Jahiz, Bighal in: Rasa@il 11 266, 6ff.; [Kh 1v 42, —6ff. 

10 Tqd iv 216, 10f. 
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him to accept the office of vizier, but on that occasion Thumama suggested 
Yahya b. Aktham instead." 

Once in Baghdad he enjoyed talking about Marv, albeit in his own particu- 
lar, rather ironic, style: he said that the cockerels of Marv were the only ones 
in the world that pinched the feed given to their hens.!2 Having once been 
prisoner of the Turks who had treated him most nobly, he was a great cham- 
pion of the Turkish mercenaries.!3 He compared their discipline to that of ants, 
meaning it as a compliment: they were very skilful in war, he said, and were 
overall most capable.!5 He probably knew precisely why he sang their praises 
in this way; al-Mu‘tasim had begun buying Turkish military slaves shortly after 
the civil war.!6 Muhammad b. al-Jahm b. al-Barmaki sang the same tune.!” Even 
the Shi‘ites discovered him as an authority on this period; he was said to have 
recorded a proud rejoinder of ‘Ali al-Rida’s given on the occasion that Mamūn 
suggested that by appointing ‘Ali his successor he had honoured him greatly.'® 


Another acquaintance from Marv may have been Ibn Safiri whom 
Thumama witnessed being persuaded by an alchemist that he could rid 
his house of gnats (Jahiz, Hayawan 111 385, 6ff.). This was presumably 
the — considerably younger — traditionist Ayyub b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim Ibn 
Safin from Marv (d. 259/873 or 269/874; cf. TB VII of. no. 3472). Some con- 
fusion is caused by a Ta’rikh al-Marawiza to which Baghdadi referred, 
probably the work of Ibn Ma‘dan (d. 375/986; cf. GAS 1/352), which claims 
Thumama brought an action against Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khuzail (regarding 
whom see p. 510 below) before Wathiq in revenge for which the Khuza‘a 
later killed him in Mecca (Farq 159, 2ff./174, 3ff.). This throws the chro- 
nology into disarray; forcing Baghdadi to date Thumama to the time of 
Mu‘tasim and Wathig (ibid. 157, 2/172, 3), although he actually died while 





Ma’min was still caliph. The text’s claim that he converted the caliph to 


11 Tayftir 256, —5ff./141, aff. Concerning the part he played in arresting Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi in 
210 cf. Tanūkhi, Faraj 111 342, 7f. 

12 = Jahiz, Bukhala’ 18, ıff., and Hayawan 11 149, 3f. Ibn al-Fagih, Buldan 316, ult. ff./transl. 
Massé 375f,, felt this to be mocking the Khorasanians; also Yaqut, Mujam al-buldan v n3, 
2ff. s. v. Marv. 

13 Jahiz, Managqib al-Turk, in: Ras@il 1 61, 8f. 

14 Ibid. 84, pu. ff. 

15 Ibid. 59, —4ff., and 60, 7ff. The quotations are so extensive that one has to wonder whether 
he may have been composing a treatise on the Turks. 

16 Töllner, Die türkischen Garden am Kalifenhof in Samarra 2O0ff. 

17 ~~ Jahiz, ibid. 59, -4. Regarding him see p. 220ff. below. 

18 = Uyun akhbar al-Rida 11 143 no. 12 > Bihar XLIX 163 no. 2. 
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Muttazilism (157, 3/172, 3f.) is greatly exaggerated and reported with the 
intent of making him responsible for the mihna. 


Thumama was an Arab, a member of the Bantu Numayr.!? The name Thumama 
is recorded in ancient South Arabic inscriptions.2° In Khorasan, where the 
Arabs were in the minority, his tribal pride would sometimes assert itself! He 
was not on good terms with Tahir b. al-Husayn, who declared himself indepen- 
dent in 207/822 in Khorasan shortly before his death; Tahir referred to him as 
‘that Numayrite’.?2 He was even said to have pointed out his personal rank in a 
very confident and almost arrogant way towards al-Ma’mitn.?3 

He had chosen a secretary's career?4 and quickly worked his way to the top. 
He had been close to the Barmakids, although it is probably untrue that they 
invited him to their scholarly meetings.”° Still, he regarded the vizier Yahya 
b. Khalid with respect, and seems to have been closely acquainted with his 
son Ja‘far.2° He expressed no criticism on the dictum he heard from Yahya b. 
Khalid, that fleas turn into bugs or into gnats when they grow wings like ants,?” 
or that lice appear when one eats too many dried figs or throws incense onto 
a brazier.28 What he admired most in Yahya’s son was his eloquence: Ja‘far was 


19 Fihrist 207, -6. 

20 Cf. Yusuf Abdallah, Personennamen 37. 

21 Jahshiyan, Wuzar@ 314, 14f. 

22 (Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 261, 6ff. 

23 Ibid. 272, uff, after Ibn Yazdadh’s K. al-masabih. Abū ‘Ubayda, who thought this rather 
improbable, asked another authority to confirm it. Baghdadi’s describing him, the son 
of a female prisoner, as a mawla of the Numayr (Farq 157, 2/172, 2, and 158, 7f./173, 12f.) 
is another attempt at disparaging him. His pure-blood descent was confirmed by Ibn al- 
Nadim; cf. also Jahiz, Mandaqib al-Turk, in: Rasq@il 1 61, 10. Ka‘bi was not aware of this any 
more (Maq. 73, 4). 

24 Fihrist 207, -6. 

25 Thus according to Mas‘tidi, Murij V1 373, apu./IV 240 no. 2574 > Ibn al-‘Arabi, Awasim 85, 
1; cf. p. 33, n. 3 above. It is much less accurate that he was able to gain Hārūn al-Rashid’s 
trust as early as the pilgrimage of 173/790, persuading him to remove his distant uncle 
Muhammad b. Sulayman from his position as governor in Basra. This is a Basran myth 
(see vol. 11 447, also 96, above). And while it is not impossible that al-Mahdi might have 
temporarily borrowed his wife (in an entirely legal fashion, of course; cf. Pseudo-Jahiz, 
Al-mahasin wal-addad 300, off. VAN VLOTEN), it is probably also merely court gossip. 

26 ‘Umar b. al-Azraq al-Kirmani referred to him among others in his Akhbar al-Baramika (cf. 
‘Abbas, Shadharat min kutub mafquda 13, 4ff.). 

27 ~~ Jahiz, Hayawan 111 503, 1f., and Iv 225, off; v 373, 6ff. 

28 Ibid. v 371, ult. ff. 
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able to speak fluently without faltering? and expressed himself concisely and 
clearly.3° Thumama transmitted his definition of lucid oratory (bayan)*! as 
well as the way in which he described the art of writing.?* He knew his subject 
well; Jahiz considered him to be a gifted rhetorician.3 High-ranking officials 
would later treat him with reverence.3* He, however, knew the weaknesses of 
the profession, too: arrogance and intellectual snobbery.?5 

Thumama was also one of those who could tell the story of how the 
Barmakids forfeited Haran al-Rashid’s favour.3® He himself had not been un- 
touched by the reversal of their fortunes. In 186/802, shortly before the fall 
of the vizier’s family, he was arrested because the caliph had found out that 
Thumama had lied to him about Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Zayd; perhaps not wishing 
to give the latter’s presence in Basra away.®” This gave rise to the suspicion that 
he might have been in league with the Barmakids;?8 after all, Fadl b. Yahya was 
accused of having sent 70,000 dinars to Ahmad b. ‘Isa in Basra.39 Like many 
other prominent prisoners Thumama was not sent to a common prison but 
handed over to one of the caliph’s trusted associates who kept a watch on him. 
He later recalled how in his boredom he had watched a mouse hole.*° He also, 
he said, upset his host by correcting him when he was quoting sura 77:15 saying 
mukadhdhabun instead of mukadhdhibun. Thumama’s insistence on the active 
rather than the passive voice led to his host believing him to be a Qadarite.+! He 


29 Abi Hilal al-Askari, Sind‘atayn 43, 5ff.; Husri, Zahr al-adab 11 386, 1ff. 

30  Jāhiz, Bayan 1105, ult. ff. > Sind‘atayn 23, 1f., and Jahshiyari, Wuzar@ 204, 15ff.; also Bayan 1 
115, 9. 

31 Tabar 11 843, 16ff. = Tawhidi, Bas@ir 11 128, 1ff./?v 116 no. 384. 

32 Ibn Abi1-Hadid, ShNB vı 277, —-5ff. after Jahiz. Cf. also the probably apocryphal anecdote 
in Tgd 11 127, uff., according to which he introduced Ja‘far b. Yahya incognito into the bayt 
al-hikma. 

33  Bayant m, 6ff.; his praise of the reed pen was recorded by Tawhidi (in: Ars Islamica 13- 
14/1948/13 and 24 no. 39). 

34 = Jahiz, K. al-hijab in: Rasail 11 48, 3ff. 

35 Jahiz, Dhamm akhlag al-kuttab, in: Rasa 11 195, uff. 

36 Tabari 111 668, 10ff.; also Nagel, Rechtleitung 358, and p. 100 above. 

37 Tabari 111 651, uf; misunderstood by Sourdel in Vizirat 169, n. 3. Cf. Madelung in: E1?, 
Suppl. 48. 

38 Fihrist 207, —4f. 

39 = Jahshiyani, Wuzar@ 243, 13f. 

40 Jāhiz, Hayawan 11 165, 1ff,, and v 250, 7ff. 

41 In which he was, of course, quite correct. If the anecdote is fiction, its intention was to 
demonstrate how such an accusation was based on theological ignorance only (Qadi ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Fadl 273, pu. ff.). In an attempt at emphasising the point, later Mu‘tazilite tradi- 
tion changed ‘Qadarite’ to ‘zindiq’ (Fihrist 207, n. 1; TB VII 148, 3ff; Ibn al-Jawzi, Akhbar 
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then composed a poem in which he stressed his devotion to Harun, and was 
believed to have been freed as a consequence.*? He would in fact accompany 
Harun on his last journey to Khorasan in 192/807, staying on in Ma’mun’s 
entourage. When some years later Thumama had occasion to congratulate 
Ma’mun on his accession to the caliphate, the latter is said to have invited him 
to be one of the evening companions (summar).+ 

In keeping with his professional career Thumama was at the centre of adab 
rather than theology. He did not write many books, but we come across many 
anecdotes and aphorisms testifying to his ready wit. There were records of his 
debates with Yahya b. Aktham on theological and legal issues,*° which often 
focussed on the subject of free will.46 He was also said to have clashed with 
Abu |-‘Atahiya on this subject.” The argument probably concerned influ- 
ence at court, as Ma’mitn was not of the same opinion, either. Because of this 
Thumama was said to have called the caliph a ‘layman’ (mmi) once.*® He 
had paid for an ascetic to have a house in ‘Abbadan, but when he saw that 
there were ‘Jabrites’ living there, he refused to contribute to the renovation 
work. For another one he built a mosque, but when he heard that this man 
played Abu Shamir’s school off against the Mu‘tazila, he considered having it 
torn down again.*9 It is not surprising that he was reported to have refuted 
false prophets;5° this was a sign of the times. It is noticeable that he did not 


al-hamqa143, uff.). The person of the guardian changed as well; at first it had been Mansur 
al-Khadim, one of the caliph’s eunuchs, but later the name given was Sallam al-Abrash. 
Both of them were involved in the action against the Barmakids (Tabari 111 684, 3ff.). 

42 Fihrist 207, pu. ff.; cf. also TB VII 147, 14ff. 

43 Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, ShNB xx 31, 10 after Jahiz. 

44  Iqd 11167, 12ff. 

45  Tayfur, K. Baghdad 257, 8f./141, uff. 

46 Ibid. 257, ult. ff./141, 12f. = Zubayr b. Bakkar, Muwaffagiyyat 285f. no. 154 = Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Fadl 273, 8ff. > 1M 62, 5ff.; Fadl 273, 13ff. > 1M 62, ult. ff; Tawhidi, Basd@’ir 2v11 56 
no. 186. Tawhidi, Bas@ir 1 341, 4f./211 46 no. 11 has a counter-tradition which has a lu- 
natic holding him up to ridicule = Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Al-ajwiba al-muskita 151 no. 903, and 
Ibn Habib al-Naysaburi, Uqal@ al-majanin 172, 7ff. He also attacked determinism in two 
books (Catalogue of Works X1x, no. 4-5). 

47 Fadl274,13ff. > im 63, 8ff.; Iqd 11 382, uff; TB VII 146, 20ff. after Ibn al-Nadim; ibid. 147, 3ff. 
after Jahiz (via Marzubani); after Jahiz also Agh. rv 6, 3ff. (via Suli) > Ibn Nubata, Sarh al- 
‘uyun 457, -5ff.; Bayhaqi, Mahasin 493, uff. A sneering remark on Abu 1-‘Atahiya’s miserli- 
ness in Agh. 1v 16, 16ff. 

48  Tayfūr 66, 4ff./35, 10f., with a Mu ‘tazilite isnad. 

49 = Jahiz, Bukhal@ 209, 16ff./transl. Pellat 301f.; cf. vol. 11 19 above. 

50 Tayfūr 63, pu. ff./34, 3ff. = Tqd vı 143, ult. ff. = Bayhaqi, Mahasin 34, 12ff.; different: Iqd v1 
148, 1ff. = Mas‘adi, Muri V11 53, 3ff./Iv 321f. no. 2739 = IM 64, 8ff. = Qalyubi, transl. Rescher, 
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polemicise against those of different faiths; he possibly learnt this reticence 
from the Barmakids. He appears to have asked the Christians once for proof of 
the truth of their faith, and the Jacobite Abū R@ita responded in a few lines, 
but there was no debate, and the tone of the letter is factual and devoid of fear. 

There is no need to expand this material further.5? Much of it is in the style 
of feature writing, retold only because he was so noticeable and because Jahiz 
knew him so well; other items are clearly fiction. What is important is the type 
described. Thumama is the smooth courtier who, quite unlike the plebeian 
Murdar, is never aggressive but rather dispatches opponents with a rational- 
ist’s ironic superiority.5? He always knew a suitable anecdote concerning the 
stupidity of popular preachers.5* He kept aloof from the common people; Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar believed that this was why some of his teachings hardly spread 
at all.55 He also kept visitors and petitioners at arm’s length — for understand- 
able reasons; but of course he could not avoid the accusation of being a mi- 
ser.56 His cosmopolitan spirit made him a predecessor to Nazzam.*” He was the 
first to display signs of that slight frivolity the middle classes disliked so much: 
they could imagine him drinking too much®® or disregarding the set times for 


Adab-Literatur 11 180f.; similar: Tqd vi 145, 18ff. Different again: Abū |-Ma‘ali, Bayan ul- 
adyan 72 no. 6 and 77f. no. 2. Also Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni xv 274, uf. 

51 Thus at least according to the Ms Sbath 1017. In the edition of the text in Graf, Schriften 
des Jacobiten Habib b. Khidma Abu Raita (CSCO 130, p. 162/transl. CSCO 131, p. 197), the ad- 
dressee’s name is not specified. Cf. Kh. Samir in: Tantur Yearbook 1980-81 which includes 
a translation and analysis of the text on p. 10off. 

52 Sezgin (GAS 1/616) regards these dicta and anecdotes as fragments of his writing, which 
is rather daring. Hardly anything corresponds to the titles listed by Ibn al-Nadim (cf. 
Catalogue of Works x1x). 

53 Cf Tqd 11 407, pu. ff; TB VII 147, 14ff.; Fadl 274, apu. ff. > IM 64, 3ff. (a better text); Ibn Abi 
‘Awn, Al-ajwiba al-muskita 148 no. 888; Tawhidi, Basd@ir 2v11 56, no. 186; Maqgari, Nafh al- 
tib v 290, of. 

54  Jāhiz, Bayan 11 317, 7ff., and Hayawan 111 324, 4ff.; Iqd v1 156, 8ff. 

55  Fadl275, 2. 

56 = Jahiz, Bukhala@ 209, 1ff. = Ibn Qutayba, Uyun 111 137, 14ff. = Tqd 1v 46, 2ff. = ibid. v1 198, 15ff.; 
different: ibid. v1 163, 3ff.; Bukhala’ 209, 8ff. Cf. also Bukhala’ 198, 6ff., and 199, 17ff.; Iqd vı 
179, 15ff. 

57 Both are named together as representatives of the Mu‘tazila in a qasida by Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
directed against the vizier Ibn Bulbul (cf. C. Lang in: ZDMG 40/1886/573, also the correc- 
tion ibid. 41/1887/237). 

58 Baghdadi, Farq 158, —4ff./173, apu. ff. > Ibn al-Da‘1, Tabsira 52, 15ff. after Jahiz’ K. al-madahik; 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam after Suli (Ritter, Mag. 621, n. 1); Raqiq, Qutb al-surūr 395, pu. ff.; 
Abi, Nathr al-durr v1 526, ult. ff. 
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prayer.°? He was said to have played a trick on a pious weaver, telling him that he 
received revelations.®° He was a lover of music and greatly taken by stars such 
as Yazid Hawra’ and Ibrahim al-Mawsili who had the fashionable world at their 
feet.®! The faithful hurrying to the mosque of a Friday, however, reminded him 
of calves and asses: ‘What has this Arab turned humankind into!’®? 

His theological background would not be remembered later, and it is indeed 
difficult to discern.®? Ibn al-Murtada said he was Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s pupil,®+ 
while older Mu‘tazilite tradition has him studying for thirty years under Abu 
l-Hudhayl.®° Both these claims are not very reliable. The connection with Abu 
l-Hudhay] is mentioned in the context of legends and has no systematic basis;®® 
and he is separated from Bishr by not having any interest in tawallud.®’ He 
had more in common with Mu‘ammar. He believed that there was a ‘nature’ at 
work in bodies,®8 and he reduced human action to human volition.®? This was 
why the prophet did not work wonders: he proved the truth of his message by 


59 = Farq 158, ult. ff./174, 1f. after Jahiz; Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Ajwiba 149 no. 895; Tawhidi, Basd@’ir 2v11 
56 no. 185. Jahiz puts a different emphasis on this as well as the preceding anecdotes than 
Baghdadi. 

60 = Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni xv 274, uf. 

61 Agh. V 231, 3ff after Abu l-Hudhay]; transl., Rosenthal, Sarakhsiuo. Regarding Yazid Hawra& 
cf. Neubauer, Musiker 208; he died during Harin’s caliphate. 

62 Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil 60, 10ff = 49, 8ff./transl. Lecomte 54f. § 55 > Baghdadi, Farq 158, 
uff./173, —7ff. This is of course mere slander; being an Arab himself, Thumāma would pre- 
sumably not have used this expression. However, it is documented elsewhere, too, that 
he as a diplomat did not have a high opinion of the people (Tayfur 92, 1ff./50, off.; Zubayr 
b. Bakkar, Muwaffaqiyyat aif. no. 10 = Bayhaqi, Mahdasin 151, 5ff. = 1M 64, ult. ff; Mas‘adi, 
Murūj v 81, 2ff./111 223f. no. 1842). Al-Katib al-Isfahani describes him as the epitome of 
unbelief and immorality (cf. Richter-Bernburg in: wo 20—21/1989—-90/142, n. 110). 

63 = Mir Valiuddin’s article Thumama b. Ashras’ Mu tazilism examined, in: 1c 34/1960/254ff,, is 
mainly the product of a lively imagination and useless as a scholarly contribution. 

64 IM 54,7; see p. 117 above and Text XVII 52. 

65 Fihrist 208, n. 1; also Qadi Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 261, —4. 

66 The only thing they might have had in common was that he rejected the predestination 
of livelihood (rizq) and the date of death (ajal) completely. However, this has only been 
transmitted by his opponents (‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal, K. al-sunna 33, 5ff.; cf. p. 301 
below). 

67 This despite the fact that he agreed with his definition of the capacity to act (Text XVII 47). 

68 Text XIX 2, c, and 4, d-e. The connection was emphasised by Jahiz (Text xvI 15, a). The 
term tabéa also occurs in the problematic Text 1x 17. The conclusion Ibn al-Réwandi drew 
from this information (Text XIX 2, a) was of course wrong, or deliberately ambiguous. 
Unfortunately it was spread further by doxographers such as Shahrastani and Ibn Hazm. 

69 Cf. Text XIX 3, a, and XVI 45, e. Ibn Hazm drew the line further from Mu‘ammar to Jahiz 
(Fisal 111 54, apu. ff.). Cf. p. 74ff. and gaf. above. 
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means of the consistency of its contents.”° In the case of the Quran, Thumama 
agreed with Mu‘ammar’s position, too,” although he appears to have been 
aware that this weakened the dogma of createdness, and consequently he con- 
ceded that God did not need to employ the ‘nature’ of the burning bush or the 
angel Gabriel in order to generate speech; he could create the Quran directly.’4 
Unfortunately we do not know which cases he had in mind. 

In all probability he was not Mu‘ammar’s pupil in the true sense of the word, 
as he refused to apply the key term fiʻl with reference to lifeless bodies. These 
do possess a ‘nature’, but they do not act; only God or humans do that. The 
term was, after all, ambiguous and had, as we have seen,”? caused Bishr b. 
al-Mu'‘tamir problems already. In Mu‘ammar’s case we the difficulty could be 
played down by translating as ‘effecting’, but of course fil also means ‘acting’. 
Ibn al-Réwandi used this instinctive aversion to attributing ‘agency’ to things 
unable to think against Mu‘ammar.”* As Thumama insisted that something 
that happens is always generated within the nature of the thing to which it 
happens,’> and cannot be effected or ‘generated’ by a human, he considered 
it an event without an originator (muhdith). This was particularly true in the 
case of the mutawallidat, but as human action was limited to human will in 
any case, everything would have to be ‘generated’ on a secondary level through 
will.”© Thumama appears to have occupied and modified the general position 
of the ashab al-tabais” after all, he was a Basran.’® He does not display the 
systematic stringency we find with Muammar. 

It may be that there was something else as well. Thumama was influenced by 
Dirar, too. While this cannot be proved when it comes to physics, he would have 
been aware of how much Dirar loathed the independence of bodies. There are 


70 Text x1x 16; Muammar had not yet given any thought to proving the truth (see p. 80 
above). Thumama did not seem to believe in ijaz, either. 

71 Cf. Text XIX 6, c, and XVI 14, a-b. 

72 Text x1x 6, a-b. This disagrees somewhat with Jahiz’ claim in Text xv1 15, b. 

73 See p.127f. above. 

74 Text xvi 6, b; cf. p. 74f. above. 

75 Thus the expression used in Text x1x 4, d. Maybe Baghdadi, Farq 160, 9f./175, pu. = Text Xxx 
u, c, although he does not make it quite clear whether it is the human’s nature or that of 
the body. 

76 This appears to me what is meant by Texts 3, b-c, and 4, c-e. Text 5, too, makes sense if 
fail is interpreted as meaning ‘personal agent’. Less decisive: Gimaret, Théories 30. Cf. 
already Horten in E1! 1v 800f. 

77 Juwayni (Shamil 237, apu. ff.) says the same. Regarding them see vol. 11 44f. above. 

78 This is implicit in the tradition mentioned in vol. 11 447 above. In the Basran tradition he 
preferred Abū Bakr over ‘Ali (Ibn Abi l-Hadid, ShNB 1 7, 7). 
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clearer instances of borrowing in other areas. Maybe Ibn al-Réwandi’s claim 
that Thumama believed in God’s hidden quidditas is true,’? as he also distin- 
guished quite sharply between outward demeanour and inward attitude in the 
case of humans.®° Dirar had done so as well, and it may have been customary 
among the Zaydites, too, whom Thumama had assisted in dealing with Hārūn 
al-Rashid.*! Another thing they had in common, maybe due to the same idea, 
was that Thumama preferred the Nabatean over the Quraysh as candidate 
for the caliphate.®? We also learn that he once adopted the Mu'tazilite — and 
Shi‘ite — cause in Armenia,®? where Dirar had just then collected a following.®* 

Distinguishing between outward appearances and inward convictions was 
in fact the point at which Thumama continued the train of thought indepen- 
dently. He did not want to call anyone a believer or an unbeliever simply on the 
basis of his outward actions. As far as one’s fellow believers were concerned 
this was not a new attitude; there were two terms describing this: muslim and 
mumin. It is no coincidence that the most important text on his doctrine 
keeps repeating the terms ahl al-qibla and ahl al-milla that had already been 
used by the Ibadites to describe the Muslims in general as opposed to the ‘true 
believers’.®> Thumama transferred this onto the unbelievers, too: a Jew or a 
Christian are unbelievers only if they profess their religion consciously and 
after due deliberation. This does not mean that one should say that any Jew 
or Christian one meets is not really a Jew or a Christian — that would be unre- 
alistic. However, one must not call him an unbeliever until one knows that he 
has chosen his religion from the depths of his soul. As long as this is not the 
case, the fires of hell do not await him, as he is still in a state of innocence ina 
way. Only, however, in a way: his actions are not only innocent but, sub specie 
aeternitatis, also futile, for while he has not decided in favour of sin, he has not 
decided in favour of God, either. He is not subject to the law, and his actions 
are merely deterrents for other people or, like those of animals, subservient to 
them in corvée (sukhra). When he is resurrected he will not enter into paradise 
or hell, but will crumble to dust for good. 


79  Texti;cf. p. 52f. above. If proof were needed that he did not approach this doctrine from 
an anthropomorphic point of view like Hisham b. al-Hakam, it is provided by the title at 
Catalogue of Works no. 3. 

80 Text 9, h-i. 

81 Seep. 58 n. 21 above, also p. 174f. 

82 Text xv 43, mentioned by Norris in CHAL II 4of. 

83 Jahiz, Rasa@il 11 48, 3f. 

84 Seep. 64 above. 

85 Text 9, a-b and k; from a different perspective also 12, b. 
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Text 9, a-i; 10, a; 11; 12, a; 13, b; 8, b. Sukhra is any action performed with- 
out one’s own decision. Jahiz, Hayawan 1 204, pu., relates the term to the 
course of the stars, which is derived from the Quran (cf. the references 
for sura 13:2 in Paret, Kommentar 257). It also tells us that this ‘corvée’ 
serves humans (sura 31:20; 22:65; 45:13); however, the same word may 
also denote the person performing such service (cf. Lane, Lexicon 1324b 
s. v.); the restitution of Text 8, b, thus becomes more problematic (cf. the 





commentary). 


Thumama presumably drew this idea from sura 78:40 which states that on 
the Day of Judgment the unbelievers in their despair will wish that they did 
not have to be resurrected but might crumble to dust, leading the exegetes 
to conclude that they must be comparing their fate to that of the animals or 
the jinn.8° Thumama was, however, speaking of the afterlife only; he had no 
intention of touching on the status of the ahl al-dhimma.®’ Still, it is not easy 
to discern where he saw the dividing line. Ibn al-Rewandi came to the obvious 
conclusion that he would now have to distinguish between conscious believers 
and mere mugallidin among the ahl al-qibla as well; mugallidun, i.e. women, 
children, and ignorant people (al-‘@mma) overall, and in orthodox families at 
least the children who cannot think for themselves, would all crumble to dust. 
Khayyat rejected this, outraged.88 The same conflict arises again, but this time 
inverted: Ibn al-Réwandi claimed Thumama called the Islamic ecumene dar 
kufr, probably because all Muslims who sin consciously immediately become 
unbelievers; this, too, Khayyat called a distortion.89 He was probably right. Of 
course grave sinners go to hell; that is no more than good Mu tazilite doctrine.%° 
However, it is nothing to do with this world; Thumama did not abandon the 
manzila bayna l-manzilatayn,® and he was not one of the siftyyat al-Mu tazila 
either. Thus further claims are probably simply wrongly-drawn conclusions: 
such as when Baghdadi suggests that Thumama objected to taking prisoners of 
war because only a (genuine) unbeliever could be enslaved,°? or when the later 


86 Tabar, Tafsir 2xxx 26, 1ff.; cf. Baghdadi, Uşūl al-din 236, 6ff. 

87 Cf. also Text 10, b. 

88 Text 9, a-b and k. The category of taqlid is introduced by Ibn Hazm in this context as well 
(Text 12, a). 

89 ‘Text 13. 

90 Ibn Hazm was the only one to think this was something special (Text 12, b). 

91 = Intisar 93, 7f. 

92 =‘ Text 14. Thumama might at most have demanded that, as was the custom anyway, prison- 
ers of war should be invited to convert to Islam in order to establish whether they were 
conscious unbelievers. 
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Ibadite Qalhati attributed the view to him that a Muslim woman was forbid- 
den to marry an anthropomorphist or a determinist as they were unbelievers.% 
This sounds rather more as if Murdar might have said it. 

Thumama took wa‘d seriously, but he had to know to whom the ‘threaten- 
ing verses’ of the Quran referred. He wrote on the question of whether they 
should be interpreted generally or specifically.9* The Murj?ites were also in- 
terested in this question, intending to prove that the ‘unbelievers’ mentioned 
in those verses could on no account be Muslims.” Ibn al-Réwandi even tried 
to force Thumama into this corner,’® but this was certainly once again unjusti- 
fied: Thumama believed it to refer to unbelievers who had already heard about 
Islam. These included all the ahl al-dhimma known to him as contemporaries 
and fellow countrymen - they could not be saved. The muqallidin among 
the Muslims, on the other hand, were unlikely to crumble to dust because of 
their taglid only, as they knew Islam and could be admonished at any time. 
Thumama’s theory makes sense when we assume that he was not referring 
to the difference between scholars and muqallidun but to unbelievers whom 
Islam had never touched because they lived beyond its sphere, or had lived at a 
time when there had been no Islam. This becomes increasingly probable when 
we look at how Thumama approached the question of knowledge. 

The duty to obey the law, and the associated legal responsibility, are the re- 
sult, as we have seen, of knowledge and insight. Knowledge, however, is not 
an obligation as one does not acquire it: it is a gift; is ‘necessary’.9? Thumama 
probably did not intend to deny the value of deliberation; he meant that delib- 
eration does not necessarily lead to knowledge. It is of course possible to con- 
clude God's existence from earthly things, but that is not the reason why they 
exists.9® Consequently, if an unbeliever comes to know God, this is, as it were, 
sheer luck. This does not apply to a Muslim, as he would have been brought 
up within Islam from birth and thus learnt ‘of necessity’ what Islam is. For the 
same reason it does not apply to the ahl al-dhimma, either; but it does apply to 


93 Al-kashf wal-bayan, in: Hawliyyat Tunis 18/1980/210, pu. ff.; cf. also Ibn al-Murtada, Al-bahr 
al-zakhkhar 1 88, —5. 

94 Catalogue of Works no. 6. 

95 Seep. 208f. below. 

96 ~— Intisar 93, 5ff. 

97 Text7and8,a. 

98 Text 15, although the attribution remains hypothesis. 
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many non-Muslims who have passed already, for not knowing God or doubting 
his existence does not of itself constitute unbelief.99 

This was probably the Sitz im Leben where Thumama’s doctrine was con- 
cerned. Persians heard often enough that their ancestors were in hell.10° 
Conversely, a ‘heretic’ could proffer the excuse that after all the prophet’s fa- 
ther had been an unbeliever as well.!°! At court in Marv, where the vizier Fadl 
b. Sahl had converted from Zoroastrianism before Ma’min himself, it was 
common courtesy to refrain from discriminating remarks. A little theology, 
however, might be welcomed. While it did not grant the ancestors a place in 
paradise, at least it gave them back their good name. Thumama discussed the 
matter in a treatise, and possibly also in his K. na'm ahl al-janna/© It is worth 
noting that Murdar wrote a refutation on this particular text.!03 

No-one would deny that a man in Thumama’s position had to have some un- 
derstanding of the law. He wrote a K. al-sunan;!* Jahiz transmitted hadith from 
him as well as from Abu Yusuf.!°5 Law was important to him; its internal logic 
was, as we have seen,!°6 the basis of the truth of Muhammad’s prophethood. 
He did, however, ask much of the jurists. Simple ijtihad al-ra’y was not enough 
for him; in fact, he wrote against it. People thought this was an attack on Abu 
Hanifa, and they were probably right; but when he was asked about it during 
Harun’s last journey in Khorasan he appears to have rejected this, claiming it 
was addressed at the older Kufans: Ibn Mas‘td, ‘Alqama b. Qays al-Nakha’ (d. 
62/6827), and his nephew Aswad b. Yazid al-Nakha‘.!©” Like other Mu tazilites 
before him he hoped to find a firm criterion, and he found it in rational proof. 


99 = Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mutashabih al-Quran 188, 5f. for the ashab al-macrif which take 
Thumama as their starting point (regarding them see ch. C 4.2.4.1.2 below). I have used 
them as a source to fill the gaps in the Thumama tradition. In this context we must bear 
in mind that unlike Dirar, Thumama did not regard faith as being created by God and thus 
‘necessary’ (Text XVII 52, h-i). 

100 Thus e.g. Muhasibi, Riya 229, 5ff. 

101 Safadi, Waft xv 390, 15ff., where ‘Umar 11 denies this vehemently. The problem was also 
discussed in hadith; Muqatil b. Sulayman discussed it (cf. Gilliot in: JA 179/1991/68f.). 

102 Catalogue of Works no. 2 and 7. 

103 Catalogue of Works xviti b, no. 20. 

104 Catalogue of Works xIx, no. 8. 

105 Cf. Ibn ‘Asakir in: RAAD g/1929/203, 6 = Mawrid 7/1978, issue 4, p. 96b. 

106 _P.178 above. 

107 Fadl b. Shadhan, /dah, 524, 2ff.; Ibn Abi |-Hadid, ShNB xx 31, 10ff. after Jahiz, presumably 
his K. al-tawhid which is named shortly afterwards (31, apu.) > Ibn Ma‘sim, Al-darajat al- 
rafta 26, 5ff.; quoted Gas 1/398. Regarding Jahiz’ K. al-tawhid cf. Catalogue of Works xxx, 
no. 15 (vol. VI 314). 
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The consensus on which Dirar’s and Asamm’s generations had relied did not 
convince him: out of ten men, nine might be wrong. Truth is not found with a 
certain group or generation, e.g. the sahaba. A methodological basis must be 
established for the habit of legal scholars, often unacknowledged, of referring 
to the Ahilaf for their choice of one particular opinion.!0% 

One of Thumama’s legal opinions caused quite a stir. Ibn al-Réwandi men- 
tioned it, but Khayyat was so outraged that he withheld it from his readers: 
‘Then the shameless fool reports something about Thumama for which he 
himself was notorious and had been punished several times, but which he did 
not abandon until God had him die and sent him to his painful punishment (in 
hell). If I did not wish to preserve this book from that (passage) I would speak 
of it’!99 Insiders knew, of course, what the text stated: that Thumama consid- 
ered intercrural intercourse (tafkhidh) with boys to be permitted, as there was 
no text prohibiting it.“° This was first of all an application of the principle 
known since ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, namely that everything not explicitly prohibited, 
is permitted! In addition, however, it was a delicate and much-discussed 
issue. Homosexuality was not acceptable, but in the late second century it was 
regarded as a mere peccadillo in fashionable circles in Iraq. It was the favourite 
topic of gossip among intellectuals; clearly, one could use it with impunity to 
slander someone. Jahiz wrote about it in Tafdil al-batn ‘ala l-zahr.”? It was the 
passive partner, the mukhannath, who prostituted himself who was despised; 
even the hadiths we have on the subject make this clear." 

The Khorasanians were well-known for their inclination towards the sin 
of Lot (déwat),4+ but we must be careful not to approach the subject with 
stereotypes. There is nothing to say that homosexuality was more wide- 
spread in eastern Iran than in Iraq or on the Arabian Peninsula." During 


108 Thus according to a possibly fictitious debate with Yahya b. Aktham, which he was said to 
have transmitted himself (Mas‘udi, Murūj v11 10, 2ff./1v 303f. no. 2703). His opinion may 
have been adapted too much to Nazzam’s here (see p. 423f. below). 

109 Intisar 67, —6f. 

110 Lisan al-Mizan 11 84, 2ff. 

111 See vol. 11 343 above. 

112 Ed. Pellat in: Hawliyyat Tunis 13/1976/183ff,, and ed. Harun, Rasa@’il tv 155ff.; zahr denoting 
homosexuality here. 

113 Suyuti, La’al 11 200, 2ff. (cf. 200, 8 and 10). 

114 Jahiz, Hayawan 1 148, —4; Mez, Renaissance 337. 

115 Regarding homosexuality among the first warriors for the faith cf. Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, 
Awa@’il 11 149, —4ff.; during the early Islamic period cf. the extensive, but unfortunately 
nearly inaccessible, collection of material by Nabih Akel, Studies in the Social History 
of the Umayyad Period (PhD London 1960), p. 167ff. and 194ff. Regarding the present cf. 
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the Achaemenid era it had been regarded as reprehensible and was seen as 
a Greek custom in Iran." All Islamic jurists agreed on its being a punishable 
offence: in theory they insisted on the perpetrators being executed.” Only 
hardened heretics were believed to consider it permitted: the Manichaeans, 
because the electi among them had to be celibate," or a Shr‘ite extremist such 
as Muhammad b. Nusayr.!9 Intercrural intercourse was regarded differently, 
as this was petting rather than penetration. Even strict people like Ibn Hazm 
saw it as merely a venial sin;!2° the early Kufan jurist Sa‘id b. Jubayr!*! had 
even declared the practice to be permitted.!?? In contacts with boys this ap- 
pears to have often been the usual practice;!?3 during Antiquity, too, so-called 
StaunetZetv had been the norm, rather than anal intercourse.!24 Ibn Karram 
had also shown leniency with regard to tafkhidh in the context of heterosexual 
relationships.!25 

Thumama had arrived at his opinion because he disapproved of the con- 
clusion by analogy: pederasty and tafkhidh are two different things. There is 
no rational reason why they should be treated the same.!”6 A generation after 


I. Baldauf, Die Knabenliebe in Mittelasien, Bacabozlik, Berlin 1988). In comparison see 
J. Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality. Gay People in Western Europe 
from the Beginning of the Christian Era to the Fourteenth Century (Chicago 1980). 

116 Knauth, Altiranisches Fiirstenideal 80. 

117 For details cf. my K. al-nakth 71f.; concerning the Shi'a cf. Bihar Lxx1x 62ff. Only the 
Shafi‘ites regarded this as actual fornication (zinā; cf. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht 
818 §4). 

118 Ibn al-Da‘, Tabsira 51, pu. f. 

119 Nawbakhti, Firaq 78, aff. > Qummi, Maq. 100, —5ff., with particular emphasis on passive 
homosexuality. 

120 Fisaliv 224, ult. 

121 Regarding him see vol. 1 181 and 11 142 above. 

122 Fadl b. Shadhan, /dah 91, 3ff.; esp. 92, 4f. 

123 Cf. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’ verse, transl. Wagner, Grundzüge der klass. arab. Dichtung 11 96. 

124 Kenneth J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality 98f.; also H. Patzer in: sB Wiss. Ges. J. W. v. Goethe- 
Univ. Frankfurt 19/1982, issue 1, p. ugf., who emphasises the numinous and emancipatory 
character of this practice. The word corresponds precisely to Ar. tafkhidh, nupds being Gr. 
‘thigh’. 

125 In this case it probably refers to a means of contraception; one would not have to perform 
the general ablution afterwards, he said (Ungeniitzte Texte 18, after his K. al-sirr). 

126 This only emerges with Jahiz: in the afterlife, where the blessed are served by boys, sexual 
contacts are forbidden — as opposed to the consumption of wine, which is forbidden in 
this world. Furthermore sexual intercourse that does not serve procreation is against na- 
ture (Ft -mu‘allimin in: Ras@il 111 43, 2ff.). Safadi, Waft11 84, pu. ff. records a later discus- 
sion on the subject (after Ibn ‘Aqil). 
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him this opinion appears to have been shared by Abu ‘Affan al-Raqqi, a con- 


temporary of Jahiz.!2” He applied the same principle to a different case: the 


dripping and brains of a pig are permitted for human consumption, as only 
the pig’s meat is forbidden by the Quran.!”* Another theologian, Ja‘far al-“Utbi, 
permitted masturbation for the same reason.!?9 Nothing else is known about 
him; there is no discernible connection with Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Utbi, 
a man of letters living at al-Ma’min’s court.!3° 


No immediate pupils of Thumama’s are named anywhere. Jahiz once men- 
tions a descendant of Khabbab b. al-Aratt’s who was believed to be sahib 
Thumama (Bursan 251, 9f.; regarding Khabbab al-Aratt cf. E12 Iv 896f.), 
but we cannot be quite sure what he intended to convey. Being a public 


official Thumama probably would not have had time to give lectures. He 


influenced the ashab al-maarif in particular, which is why Jahiz is very 


close to him. — Ibn al-Nadim mentions a secretary of Thumama’s (133, 


2), but a comparison with 139, 4f. shows that this should read Qumama 





instead of Thumama. Flügel had already come to this conclusion. 


127 
128 


129 


130 


Regarding him see ch. C 4.2.4.2 below. 

Thus all the passages on the subject (sura 2:173; 5:3; 6:145; 16:15). Abū ‘Affan’s name is 
transmitted either corrupted or misread everywhere. Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1v 197, 17ff., which 
names him together with Thumama, has his name as Abū Ghifar; this is the basis for 
Saksaki, Burhan 32, 7ff. Thus also Dhahabi, Siyar x 556, 3. Different again in Ibn Hazm, 
Ihkam v11 203, —5/1047, 12. The reading is indefinite in Maqdisi, Bad’ v 144, 1. The doctrine 
is quoted anonymously in Fisal 11 114, 7; concerning the juristic discussion surrounding it 
cf. Jahiz, Hayawan iv 74, pu. ff. — Concerning the question of whether it is permissible to 
use pigs’ bristles for sewing cf. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatth al-ghayb v 22, —8ff. 

Maqdisi, Bad’ v 143, ult. f.; together with the following remark on Abu ‘Affan part of a quo- 
tation after Ibn al-Réwand?’s K. fada’ih al-Mu tazila which does not survive in K. al-intisar. 
See p. 223f. below. 
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2.4 The Anti-Caliphate of Ibrāhīm b. al-Mahdī 


Ma’min’s surprising decision to appoint as his successor someone who was 
not an Abbasid hit the members of his family hard. The majority of them had 
stayed in Iraq and were beginning to feel that the centre of power had moved 
away from them. As a consequence they, in agreement with a number of the 
inhabitants of Baghdad, offered the caliphate to Ma’min’s uncle Ibrahim, 
the son of al-Mahdi — the very caliph who had led Abbasid ideology to its cli- 
max. He was not too old, barely forty, and received the oath of allegiance on 5 
Muharram 202/24 July 817, having taken the regnal name of al-Mubarak.! His 
glory was of short duration; half a year later the game had been lost. He did, 
however, have sufficient time for a few measures that shed light on the reli- 
gious situation in the old capital. The first was to arrest 


Abū Hatim Sahl b. Salama al-Ansari, 


a noble Arab of Khorasanian origin who had collected a group of vigilantes 
around himself who called themselves by the Quranic? name al-Muttawwi‘a 
which had long been made famous through jihad. Their religious attitude was 
new — since the collapse of law and order the city had actually been teem- 
ing with gangs and vigilantes of all kinds. They took protection money for 
gardens and tolls from travellers; there was no police force that could have 
prevented theft and looting. Sahl b. Salama had had the idea — like a certain 
Khalid al-Darytsh, apparently a Sufi (darwish), about whom we know noth- 
ing else — to take the situation back to a normal level by reminding people 
of their responsibilities towards one another; rather than being ‘protected’ by 
others, all that was needed was for everyone to behave in the correct fashion. 
This was in keeping with amr bil-maTuf wal-nahy ‘an al-munkar but sounded 
rather like grass-roots democracy; there is no mention of Sahl ruling with the 
help of a particular unit. He wore woollen garments and a Quran tied around 
his neck, calling people to ‘act in accordance with God’s book and the sunna of 
his prophet’. He had nothing but contempt for the authorities, calling their rep- 
resentatives the ‘criminals’ (fussaq), for who sins against the creator does not 


1 Cf. E1? 111 987 s. v. Ibrahim al-Mahdi. Among his followers was Sindi b. Shahak (cf. Gabrieli, 
Al-Ma’miin ag, n. 2, after Tabari 111 1016, 5/transl. Uhrig 85). He had previously been on Amin’s 
side (Ibn Habib, Muhabbar 375, —5; Gabrieli in: RSO 11/1926—8/351). Regarding him see p. 101f. 
and vol. 11 275 above. 

2 Cf. sura 9:79. 
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deserve obedience; this had been made quite clear in hadith. He first made 
his ideas public in Ramadan 201/April 817 in a mosque, as was only proper, and 
possibly in the form of a penitential sermon. He compiled a list of members; 
whoever entered his name into it was at the same time protector and protect- 
ed. His followers built little towers (burj) from bricks and plaster outside their 
doors in which they kept their weapons and a copy of the Quran.* 

In the densely populated suburbs north-west of the round city> where Sahl 
had his home, 500,000 people were said to have followed him.® It is conse- 
quently not surprising that Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi let him go free once he him- 
self felt his power waning.” Maybe he hoped to use him against al-Ma’mutn 
who was already approaching Iraq. If this was the case, he was not successful; 
Ma’min brought Sahl presents when he entered the city — although he also 
ordered him not to leave his house any more.’ Ma’mitn is unlikely to have 
doubted his personal piety, but once he had taken control of the government 
of Iraq he considered the armed amr bil-ma‘ruf to be anarchic.? When he 
heard about Sahl’s appearance for the first time, still in Marv, Thumama is said 
to have commented — with one of the witty paradoxes the anecdotes are so 
keen to attribute to him — that he was only dangerous as long as his movement 
did not spread. At that time he represented principles; later only the mob ran 
after him.!° He is not listed anywhere as a jurist or traditionist. The ashab al- 
hadith mistrusted him more than one would expect; Ahmad b. Hanbal disap- 
proved of his behaviour although they shared the same background." Maybe 
people resented that he had been bought by Ma’min; he was said to have worn 
only black from then on.!? What he did was nothing if not applying the teach- 
ings of Asamm or the suftyyat al-Mu tazila, that one does not need the authori- 
ties as long as everybody abides by the law of his own accord. A source not 


3 See vol. 1 100 above. 
Tabari 111 1008, 6ff., and 1023, 5ff./transl. Bosworth 55ff and Uhrig 7off.; summarised in Ibn 
Khaldūn, Muqaddima, transl. Rosenthal 1 324ff. Cf. also Lapidus in: IjMES 6/1975/372f. 
with further details. Dovecotes were also called burj (cf. Ahsan, Social Life 250). If these 
were referred to here, they might have been used for reasons of secrecy, although there 
was really nothing to be kept secret. 

5 The arbad Harbiyya; cf. S. A. al-‘Ali, Baghdad 1, 16 4ff. 

6 Thus Ibn al-Faqih, ed. al-‘Ali, Baghdad 80, 16ff. 

7 Tabari 111 1034, 10ff./transl. Bosworth goff. and Uhrig u8ff. 

8 Ibid. 1036, 1f.; Ya‘qubi, Mushakala 28, pu. ff. 

9 See vol. 11 441 above. 

10 ~—- Al-Khatib al-Ishkafi, Lutf al-tadbir 57, —4ff. 

11 Khallal, Musnad 25, —4; cf. p. 485 below. 

12 TB V 176, u. 
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exploited so far, the Zaydite al-Muradi, describes him frankly as a Mu‘tazilite,8 
although according to the same source he transgressed against the principles 
of Asamm and the Mu tazilite ascetics by offering the caliphate to the Hasanid 
‘Abdallah b. Musa (d. 247/861).!4 He had links to Tahir b. al-Husayn, preaching 
in his mosque in Harbiyya.!° Tahir was not in Baghdad at the time, but he was 
close to the old Khorasanian families and thus someone not even a man like 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi could ignore. Might Ma’min have treated Sahl b. Salama 
so courteously because the latter, maybe unintentionally, furthered the caliph’s 
interests? 


Regarding Tahir b. al-Husayn’s origins in Khorasan cf. Kaabi in: Arabica 
19/1972/145ff.; the family had taken part in the Abbasid da‘wa. Madelung 
elucidated the political background of the events in an essay in: Festschrift 
Fahir Iz 1 331ff. (1992). The scene changed rapidly, as always during a 
civil war. Sahl b. Salama had not accepted Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi’s brother 
Mansur, either, when the latter had been elected governor by the Baghdad 
Abbasids. His followers were mainly the owners of small properties who 
had to fear the attacks of marauding soldiers most; presumably the au- 
thorities were not able to pay the soldiers. The Hanbalites would later 
find their followers elsewhere. 





Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi probably had his own militia supporting him. A defama- 
tory poem composed after his arrest accused him of having allied himself to 
the Nabita who would later play a part as opponents of the Mu tazilites during 
the mihna.'® This clearly refers to forces close to the ahl al-hadith, probably 
drawn from those who had previously supported Amin. Maybe Fadl b. Dukayn 
or Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khuza‘I were among them, of whom it was said that they 
were active at the same time as Sahl b. Salama;!” they were both known not 
to be friends of the Mu'tazilites.!® It is certainly not surprising that someone 
who had been blacklisted before, i.e. Bishr b. al-Marisi,!9 was called to account 
once again under Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. 


13 Quoted by Ibn al-Wazir, Tarjih asalib al-Qur’an 28, apu. ff. 

14 Unless he meant him to take office as a temporary force for order. Regarding ‘Abdallah b. 
Misa see p. 212 below. 

15 Tabar 111 1010, 14f. Ibn Khaldiin even says that he had his headquarters in Tahir’s palace 
(transl. Rosenthal 1 325). 

16 Tayfūr, K. Baghdad 198, —4ff.; cf. also Nagel, Rechtleitung 440. 

17 See vol. 11 441 above and p. 510 below. 

18 Fadl b. Dukayn also nourished Shi‘ite sympathies (see vol. 1 271 above). 

19 See p.159 above. 
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2.4.1 Bishr b. al-Marisi 

The second action the anti-caliph took left much clearer traces in the sources. 
It did, in fact, happen in public: Bishr’s trial took place in a mosque before a 
large audience. Being a jurist he probably already commanded some respect at 
the time. His views on dogma, on the other hand, had earned him the reputa- 
tion of being a Jahmite’. 


Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman Bishr b. Ghiyath b. Abi Karima al-‘Adawi al-Marisi, 


d. Dhūŭ l-Hijja 219/Dec. 833,! was a client of the family of Zayd b. al-Khattab, 
a brother of the second caliph.2 He was a Hanafite and pupil of Abu Yusuf’s,? 
but clearly studied under Asamm as well. Like Ibn Ulayya he adopted Asamm’s 
rationalist theory that everything can be proved clearly and that every fallacy is 
a transgression in one way or another.* If he also adopted Asamm’s political 
theory he would have moved into the vicinity of Sahl b. Salama. This might ex- 
plain why he was persecuted; Ibn ‘Ulayya, who had been threatened together 
with him on the previous occasion, had left Iraq in the meantime. However, 
the case of al-Marisi is more complex. There are no other indications that he 
had anything in common with Sahl b. Salama. He was not a Mutazilite, and he 
does not appear to have been the kind of person to get involved with a popular 
movement in any case. If the caliph was hoping to get closer to Sahl b. Salama 
through him, he should have gone directly to Sahl in the first place. 

The trial took place in the chief mosque in the Rusafa quarter where later, 
during the mihna, the orthodox reaction would gather. Bishr was asked 
to recant — unfortunately we are not told what, exactly. The trial was led by 
Qutayba b. Ziyad from Khorasan, a Hanafite like Bishr and a respected jurist 
whom Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi had appointed qadi on the eastern bank.® In the 
mosque Bishr had to stand on a box in which the Qurans were usually kept. 
The charges were presented by two mustamlis, Abu Muslim ‘Abd al-Rahman 


1 TB VII 67, 10f.; 219 is given as a variant. Khallal, Musnad 437, u, has a record of a slightly earlier 
date (215 or 216) which, however, relies on a not entirely assured recollection of the person 
reporting. 

2 Regarding him cf. e.g. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istr'āb 550ff. no. 846. He was a member of the ‘Adi b. 
Ka‘, hence Bishr’s nisba al-‘Adawi. 

3 Saymari, Akhbar Abi Hanifa 156, 1ff.; Abbadi, Tabaqat al-fuqah@ al-Shafityya 4, 13; Shirazi, 
Tab. 138, apu. ff; law 1 164ff. no. 371. 

4 Text x111 36-37; cf. vol. 11 470 and 474 above. Interpreted as a Hanafite legacy by Baghdadi, 
Usiil al-din 25, ult. ff. 

5 Seep. 488f. below. 

6 Regarding him cf. TB x11 463f. no. 6941; IAW 413 no. 1146. Ibn al-Nadim lists some of his books 
(Fihrist 260, 8ff.). 
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b. Yanus (d. 224/839), who had held this position with Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, and 
Harun b. Musa, who served Yazid b. Harun from Wasit.’” They were probably 
not — or at least not primarily — representing their schools of law, as Sufyan b. 
‘Uyayna had been dead some years and had lectured in Mecca, after all. It is 
more likely that they were chosen because of their trained voices as the court- 
yard of the mosque may well have been teeming with people. Their words are 
in part recorded in direct speech: ‘The commander of the faithful orders his 
judge Qutayba b. Ziyad to call Bishr b. Ghiyath, known as al-Marisi, to repent...’. 
Several charges follow, which our informant unfortunately omits, telling us 
only that they concerned the Quran, i.e. presumably its createdness. There is 
no need to assume that the caliph had indeed given an order; maybe the in- 
tention was to put pressure on the judge,® for Bishr was not to be intimidated. 
He called: ‘God forbid! God forbid! I have no intention of repenting (lastu bi- 
t@ibi”y. Those present nearly lynched him, but he was taken to a chamber in- 
side the nearby gateway of the mosque. Presumably the qadi who was, after all, 
his colleague, ensured his safety.’ 

The mastermind in the background might have been Yazid b. Harun. At 
the time, a few years before his death, he was at the height of his fame and 
was probably teaching in Baghdad; 70,000 people were said to have attended 
his lectures.!° Abū Muslim, introduced by the account quoted as a (former) 
mustamli of Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna’s, may have been working for him at the time 
as well. He was said to have claimed that he called the people of Baghdad 
several times to murder Bishr al-Marisi.!2 He was a fierce opponent of the 


7 Regarding him TB XIV 340, aff. 

8 It does seem, however, that Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi had called the trial himself (TB x11 
464, 8). 

9 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sayrafi’s (a pupil of Ibn ‘Uyayna and Yazid b. Harwin; 
175/791—-Rajab 265/March 879) account in TB X11 464, off. was probably also the basis of 
Waki‘, Akhbar al-qudat 111 270, 1ff. Nagel discusses him (Rechtleitung 330). Cf. also Khallal, 
Musnad 447, 8ff.; Azdi, Ta’rikh al-Mawsil 352, 2f.; LAW 1 413, 12f.; Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan 11 
30, 12f. after the Spaniard Ibn al-Rumiyya’s (d. 637/1239) K. al-hafil fi takmilat al-Kamil (cf. 
Der Islam 44/1968/33). 

10 ~— See vol. 11 488 above. 

11 The biography at TB x 258f. no. 5374 tells us that Abu Muslim served under both of them. 
He did not enjoy the best of reputations among the muhaddithin (Mizan no. 5010). This 
was probably partly due to his having ‘collapsed’ during the questioning concerning the 
khalq al-Qur“an (see p. 493 below). 

12 TB VII 63, 6; Darimi, Radd ‘ala l-Jahmiyya 98, 3f. 
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khalq al-Quran,'* but just as opposed to Asamm, who was not long dead by 
that time. There were several accusations against Bishr. The khalq al-Qur’an 
probably did not come to the fore until later; many people saw Bishr as the 
instigator of the mina. Saymari thought he was disliked because he was the 
prototypical mutakallim.!® A remark by Jahiz, unfortunately not as precise as 
we could wish, seems to confirm that the mutakallimun were going through a 
difficult time in general; the Mu‘tazilites were not admitted as witnesses once 
again.!” 

Later, Bishr’s losing his reputation was projected further into the past. It was 
claimed that his teacher Abū Yusuf (d. 182/798) had already considered pun- 
ishing him because of the khalq al-Qur‘an, whereupon Bishr moved to Basra.!8 
This was probably only a malicious interpretation of the fact that he studied 
in Basra under Asamm. It is true that Abū Yusuf was no friend of kalam, but 
Bishr transmitted some autobiographical information from him dating to the 
time shortly before his death.!° Finally it was said that even Harun al-Rashid 
had sworn to have Bishr executed.2° His speech impediment was exaggerated 
in order to prove his lowly origin,?! and Hanbalite circles claimed that his fa- 
ther was a Jewish fuller from Kufa or Hīra.?? This claim was easily exposed as 


13 See vol. 11 488 above. 

14 Abu Dawid, Masai al-Imam Ahmad 270, 2f.; see vol. 11 451 above. 

15 Ibid. 262, u; Ajurri, Sharia 95, —off. Cf. p. 498 and 546f. below. 

16 ~— Akhbar, loc. cit. According to the note in Ta’rikh al-Mawsil, Qutayba b. Ziyad believed him 
to be guildy of bid'a. 

17 Jābiz, Risala ft nafy al-tashbih, in: Rasã'il 1 285, 4f.; cf. p. 505 below. 

18 Dārimī, Radd ‘ala Bishr al-Marist 108, 8ff./466, 6ff.; transl. in: Der Islam 4.4/1968/35. Nagel 
believes this to be historical (Rechtleitung 329). Cf. also Waki‘ 111 257, -5ff; Khallal, 
Musnad 4209, 8ff.; TB VII 61, 20ff. and 65, 2off.; Law 1 164, apu. f. A list of those who called 
Bishr al-Marisi an unbeliever may be found in Lalaka’i, Sharh usul itiqad ahl al-sunna 
383, 1ff. 

19 TB XIV 252, 15ff. 

20 TB VII 64, 7f.; Schacht correctly doubted this in E1? 1 1242. Nagel (Rechtleitung 329) and I 
(in Der Islam 44/1968/31) may have taken this information too seriously. It is a different 
matter that there were times when Bishr was unable to appear publicly as a mutakallim. 
See also p. 505 below. 

21  Jahiz, Bayan 11 212, uff. > TB VII 57, 16ff. etc.; cf. Fiick, Arabiya 68. A different version is in 
Zajjaji, Majalis al-‘ulam@’ 160 no. 73 (= Mawrid 7/1978, issue 4, p. 76b). Cf. also TB VII 63, 
13f., where he makes himself conspicuous by his use of the vulgar ësh taqul. 

22 Abū Dawid, Masđil Ahmad 270, uff.; Khallal, Musnad 4209, 5ff.; Darimi, Radd ‘ala Bishr 
al-Marist 46, 6/404, 1f.; TB VII 61, 8ff. > IKh 1 277, pu. (where sayyagh should be read as 
sabbagh). 
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untrue, as he did not come from Iraq at all but from Upper Egypt, hence his 
nisba al-Marisi.23 This was why he knew Shafi‘ well; when the latter came to 
Baghdad he stayed in Bishr’s house.?* 

His connection with Shafi‘ led to people’s imagination running wild once 
again. Shafi was the older of the two, but in Baghdad Bishr was better known; 
after all, a street was named after him.” It was said that Shafi lured his pupils 
away,”® and that Bishr had foreseen this when he had met him during the pil- 
grimage; but while in one of the reports he warned his listeners against Shafi, 
in another one he admitted the latter’s pre-eminence.?’ We then find Shafi 
arguing with him concerning legal issues, and learn of a qadi who, when told 
of Bishr’s doctrine, threatened to have his head cut off if Shafi could produce 
a witness (!).78 In fact, Bishr did not adhere to either the Quran or the sunna; 
one must, he said, merely take care not to contradict these principles.9 On the 
other hand there were Shafi‘ites who counted Bishr among their master’s pu- 
pils.3° The question of kalam was paramount; it was unimaginable that Shafi 
should not have admonished his host on this subject. Bishr’s mother was said 
to have asked him to do so, but her son remained unmoved.*! Finally it was said 
that Bishr asked for proof of tawhid in Harun’s (!) presence, Shafi answering, 
as was to be expected, with a Quranic verse.?? The rivalry between Shafi‘ites 
and Hanafites played a part as well; there is a parallel account which has Shafi 
triumphing over not only Bishr but also Shaybani in Harun’s presence.?3 East 
Iranian Hanafites responded in ther own fashion, claiming that Bishr defended 


23 See vol. 11 822 above. 

24 TBVII59,3. 

25 Darb al-Marisi; thus after TB v11 56, 8f., and Yaqut, Muam al-buldan s. v. Marrisa, cf. also 
S. A. al-‘Ali, Baghdad 1, 73f. EI” 1 1242 inverts circumstances, as already happened in later 
Arabian sources (e.g. [Kh 1 278, 4f.). 

26 TBII 65, uff. 

27 Ibid. 11 65, 7f; Hilya 1x 95, 16ff. 

28 Ibn Abi Hatim, Adab al-Shafit175, 1ff.; TB vit 60, 4ff. 

29 Bayhaqī, Manāgib al-Shāfit 1 204, 4ff.; IAW 1 165, 4ff. (a reflection of Asamm’s abovemen- 
tioned doctrine). 

30 Thus Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Aburi (d. 363/874) in his Mandgqib al-Shafit (cf. Gas 
1/486); Subki expressed surprise at this (Tabaqat al-Shafityya 11 149, —4ff./111 147, ult. ff.). 

31 Ibn Abi Hatim 187, 2f.; TB VII 59, 3ff. 

32  Bayhaqi 1 399ff.; id., I‘tigad (Cairo 1380/1961) 8, apu. ff. 

33 Hilya 1x 82, 13ff. 
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his views successfully against Ibn Hanbal before Hārūn.?4 Some of them even 
believed that Shafi studied under Bishr.*5 

Clearly, a positive image of Bishr did exist as well, but it did not prevail in 
Iraq; records of it are extremely thin on the ground. The one mentioning Bishr’s 
large nose may not strictly speaking be one of them, but at least it is objective.36 
His physique was that of men from Upper Egypt; as he furthermore rode an ass 
similar to those known from his home, the Maris,3” he might have been taken 
for a physician.3® Being a Hanafite he drank nabidh;3° he even wrote a trea- 
tise on this drink being permitted.*° All the same, his wara‘ is emphasised.*! 
He appears to have had a deep consciousness of sin, as he was accustomed to 
going to a canal between Baghdad and Wasit in order to perform the general 
ablution there (by immersing himself in the water?).42 Ma’mun was said to 
have donated 300,000 dirhams to him later ‘because he performed the ablu- 
tion so frequently’.43 He had no qualms about leaving a majlis convened by 
the caliph in order to pray. He clearly set great store by the example of Jesus, 
always adding a blessing after his name. The opposing side added quickly that 
he had less empathy with Muhammad, who spent too much time on ‘mirror, 
comb, and women’ for his taste.*5 Interestingly he was not familiar with the 
concept of venial sin; every sin is a transgression against God.*6 He was un- 
popular only in Baghdad at first, while it seems that he was respected in Basra; 
Najjar agreeing with him on many points.*” The Khorasanian Ibadite Bishr 


34 Ibnal-Dāf, Tabsira 261, apu. ff., allegedly after Ghazzali (who, however, was a Shafi‘ite and 
hated the Hanafites!). 

35 Kardari, Manāqib Abi Hanifa 266, 8. 

36  Ābī, Nathr al-durr 11 146, apu. ff.; in TB vit 61, i3f., and Khallal, Musnad 431, ıff., he is said 
to look like a Jew (thus adopted by Zirikli, Alam 11 28). 

37 Cf Yaqut, Mujam al-buldan s. v. Marrisa; Dozy, Supplément 11 589b. 

38 Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Al-ajwiba al-muskita 29 no. 152. Does this mean that people coming from 
Egypt to Baghdad were mainly (Christian) physicians? 

39 ~— Ibid. 29 no. 153. 

40 Catalogue of Works xx, no. 11. 

41 Saymari 156, 2. 

42 ‘TB XIII 441, 2ff; cf. vol. 11 496 above. 

43 Iqd 1v 216, ult. However, it was also said that Ma’mun regarded this behaviour as subtle 
eye-service (Tayfūr, K. Baghdad 100. 10/55, 5). 

44 Ibn Abi Awn, Ajwiba 34 no. 191. 

45 ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal, K. al-sunna 32, 7ff. This already recalls the attitude of later 
Muttazilite Sufis (see ch. C 4.2.3 below). 

46 Text xx 26; cf. Tritton, Muslim Theology 74. 

47 See ch. C 5.2.1 below. 
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b. Ghanim quoted him in his Mudawwana.*® Maybe al-Marisi had grown up 
among Ibādites in Egypt. 

He had probably never been to Iran. His participation in a public debate be- 
fore al-Ma’min which also included ‘Ali al-Rida*9 was probably Shiite fiction. 
His greatest hour came when Ma’miun returned to Baghdad. The caliph select- 
ed him together with Ibn Abi Duwad and eight other theologians and jurists to 
become members of his discussion circle.5° From then onwards we meet him 
as well as Thumama during debates;*! in the city they were often seen as the 
caliph’s evil spirits.5? Still, they were by no means the best of friends: Bishr did 
not believe in free will. A Mu‘tazilite poet dared to point out to the caliph the 
bad company he kept: Bishr would have the right faith if he were no determin- 
ist.53 Two factions emerged at court, the Qadariyya, i.e. the Mu‘tazila, against 
the ‘Ma’muniyya’. The Mu‘tazila was supported by Ma’mun’s son Harun,** but 
Bishr was stronger, as Ma’mun had brought back some ‘Murji’ite’ ideas from 
Khorasan that corresponded quite closely to his own.5> The caliph was said to 
have threatened his son that he would have him encounter the dreaded mu- 
takallim and to have him executed if he could not refute the expert. From then 
on Harun was said to have avoided Bishr.56 It is remarkable that there is no 


48 See vol. 11 676f. above. 

49 Tritton, Muslim Theology 73 after Tabrisi, Ihtijaj. 

50  Tayfur, K. Baghdad 56, pu. ff./30, 12ff. Whether this happened immediately in 204/820 will 
have to remain unanswered (see p. 214ff. below). 

51 Cf. e.g. Tayfūr 28, 8ff./15, —4ff. = Tabari 111 1039, 19ff./transl. Bosworth 100f. after an autobio- 
graphical report by Marisi; Ibn Taghribirdi 11 187, 12f. (for 209). Abu l-Şalt al-Harawi was 
said to have been one of his opponents (thus according to Ahmad b. Sayyar’s Ta’rikh Mary, 
although he may have based his account on hearsay; TB XI 47, 18f. > Mizan no. 5051). 

52 TB VII 66, 7ff., and 148, 18ff. They were named together as kuffar by Lalaka’l, Sharh usul 
itiqad ahl al-sunna 384, —5. Bishr’s influence can also be inferred from a brief letter in 
which he, recalling long-standing friendship, recommended someone to Raja b. Abi 
1-Dahhak, the head of the diwan al-kharaj under Ma’mun (Tawhidi, Basar 2v 159 no. 530). 

53 ~~ Sirafi, Akhbar al-nahwiyyin 47, 9f.; after him Tritton, Muslim Theology 74. It is certainly no 
coincidence that apart from the anecdote about his lack of fluency in Arabic, Jahiz took 
barely any notice of Bishr. 

54 Agh. XX 252, 13ff. 

55 Seep. 168 above. 

56 Tayfūr 65, ult. ff./35, 6ff. I mistakenly changed this son into a (not documented) Mutazilite 
named Haran b. al-Ma’min b. Sundus in: Der Islam 44/1968/34. Sundus, however, is the 
mother’s name which is specified here in addition to that of the father, the caliph; cf. 
the form Muhammad b. Ali b. al-Hanaftyya. She was an umm walad all of whose sons 
were killed after ‘Abbas b. al-Ma’miun’s uprising under al-Mu tasim (Tabari 111 1267, 18f.; cf. 
p. 527f. below). 
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known Muttazilite treatise against him. It was not until later that people began 
to boast that Jafar b. Mubashshir once defeated him in a debate.5” 

It is true that they had a common enemy: the ‘anthropomorphists’. Bishr, 
like Murdar, felt no qualms calling them unbelievers; he composed a K. kufr al- 
mushabbiha.® During a visit to Mecca, maybe during the pilgrimage, he came 
to realise that this tough Iraqi stance was not welcome everywhere. When he 
was basing a lecture on his book — presumably the one mentioned above — in 
which he ‘denied the divine attributes’ he was attacked physically. Sufyan b. 
‘Uyayna (d. 196/811), who was present, did not take any steps to protect him 
through his authority.°9 The ‘similarisers’ were probably mainly traditionists. 

Despite his explicit views, Bishr’s relationship with them was anything but 
unambiguous. This is illustrated by a text influenced by his Kufr al-mushabbiha 
or theK. al-tawhid also attributed to him:®° Darimi’s Radd ala -Maristal-‘anid.™ 
The circumstances of the transmission are rather complex. When Darimi (ca. 
200/816—-Dhiu l-Hijja 280/Feb. 894) had published his Radd ‘ala l-Jahmiyya, an 
unnamed ‘opponent’ (mu Grid) had expressed objection to his attacks, which 
seemed to him exaggerated as in his view Jahm b. Safwan and Bishr al-Marisi 
merely represented one of the doctrinal divergences known well enough from 
questions such as the definition of faith or of divine determination of fate.S? 
He was a Jahmite’ himself, and had spoken to Bishr in person,®? disagreeing 
with him, however, in some nuances: he did not regard the Quran as ‘made’ 
(majul) as Bishr did, but rather as ‘effected’ (maf%l).°* He did not refer only 
to Bishr, either. Mid-text he had declared to be done with everything he had 
heard from Bishr himself — which he seems to have reported faithfully up to 
that point — and begun an account of the doctrine of Muhammad b. Shuja‘ 


57 Intisdr 68, 13. The jurist ‘Isa b. Aban was the only one who debated with Bishr in writing 
(cf. Catalogue of Works, Refutation); he was a very powerful man (see p. 65 above). 

58 Catalogue of Works no. 2. 

59 ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal, K. al-sunna 31, uff; Ibn Taymiyya, Sharh al-‘Aqida al- 
Isfahaniyya 57, —4ff. Slightly differently, and with reference to the khalq al-Qur’an the 
story is found in Magqdisi, [khtisds al-Quran, ed. Arberry in: Isl. Quarterly 3/1956/26. 2ff/; 
more pointedly in Lalaka’i, Sharh 315 no. 501. Arberry dates the event around 184/800 
(p. 32f.). 

60 Catalogue of Works no. 1. 

61 The title is transmitted in different variants. 

62 Radd>5, 3ff./361, 3ff. and earlier. Regarding Darimi see vol. 11 641 above. 

63 ~=‘Text xx 8, a, and 21. 

64 Text 20, a. The Quranic verses Bishr adduced in support of his theory (20, b) were the 
same Ma’mitm quoted in the missive with which he started the mihna (Tabari 111 1118, 
uff.). 
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al-Thalji, who was nearly half a century younger (d. 266/880).°° He did not 
spend much time on this, either, increasingly presenting his own opinion on 
the controversial issues. Darimi described the version of the text he read as the 
most extensive collection of Jahmite arguments he had ever seen.®® 

Of course he only retained a few shreds; everything he quoted was merely 
an excuse for pages of polemic. One thing, however, becomes clear: his oppo- 
nents, too, are traditionists. They do not ignore hadith, as Jahm and his pupils 
did; they do not reject it, as the Mu‘tazila did. While occasionally prophetic 
dicta are declared to be false®’ — this being part of a muhaddith’s job — on 
the whole they are simply reinterpreted®® as their isnads commanded too 
much authority by then. Bishr was said to have recommended this approach 
explicitly to his pupils. The consequences were grotesque. Ibn al-Thalji, for 
instance, tried to salvage the notorious hadith according to which God created 
his ‘personality’ (nafs) from the sweat of horses;”° the Jahmite author who 
narrated this approvingly also considered two traditions to be genuine accord- 
ing to which God will appear to humans in paradise as a curly-haired youth, 
and creates the angels from the hairs on his arms and his chest.” 

We are clearly in a transition period, as Ibn Qutayba already declared all 
these hadiths to be pure fiction,’”* while here they are accorded rather acro- 
batic exegesis. What is more, the argument Ibn Qutayba employed to make 
his decision easier, namely that the zanddiqa circulated these apocrypha, is 
shipwrecked in characteristic fashion. While the ‘opponent’ does adopt the 
idea as such — 12,000 hadiths are said to have been circulated in this way — 
Darimi, contemporary of Ibn Qutayba as well, believes this to be a myth.” The 
Shi‘ite Fadl b. Shadhan, who died two decades before Darimi, had no doubt 
that the ashab al-hadith were responsible for the traditions named.” On 
the other hand Ibn Qutayba’s idea is also already found in Jahiz;”> if Darimi 


65 Radd 76, -6ff./434, uf. regarding Ibn al-Thalji see ch. C 6.3.2 below. 

66 Radd 207, 7f./563, 4f. Cf. also, regarding this and the following, my earlier presentation in: 
Der Islam 44/1968/36ff., and Nagel, Rechtleitung 325ff. 

67 Regarding Bishr al-Marisi cf. Text 13, e-g; 14. For criticism of Abū Hurayra e.g. Radd 
132ff./48off. 

68 Text 12-13, 15-16. 

69 Radd 200, apu. ff./556, 7ff.; the report is made with polemic intent. 

70 Ibid. 143, apu. ff./501, 6ff. and earlier 143, 2ff./500, uff. 

71 Ibid. 163, 10ff./521, 1ff. and 140, u1ff./497, apu. ff. 

72  Seevol. 1 528 above. 

73  Radd137, 13ff./494, pu. ff., and 150, —6ff./508, 6ff.; also earlier 89, 1ff./446, —5ff. 

74 Idahu,iff. 

75  Hujajal-nubuwwain: Ras@il 111 278, 3ff. 
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rejected him, it may well have been because he considered this to be an eva- 
sive defence on his opponent’s part. In fact, the ‘opponent’ was not quite sure 
in some cases himself; apparently because isndd criticism had not yet evolved 
very far, for his reluctance to rule out the possibility that these traditions might 
be genuine was not due to the tawatur — after all, Ibn Qutayba would not really 
have been able to overlook that — but because of the elegant isndds and the 
authority of the persons named in them. 

Since Bishr al-Marisi, these ‘Jahmites’ only shared Jahm b. Safwan’s inten- 
tion, not his method. Nothing links them to Dirar b. ‘Amr, whose influence I 
once discerned here a long time ago.” We are looking at, as Baghdadi put it, 
the ‘Baghdad Murji’a.”” The fundamentally Murji’ite tendency is unmistake- 
able. It is expressed in Marisi’s definition of faith as well as his conviction that 
all Muslims will ultimately go to paradise.”* Hence also the rejection of free 
will; Marisi is not a determinist like Jahm but more of a predestinarian.”? He 
had links to Kufa; it was said — not entirely correctly — that his ideas were ad- 
opted from Sulayman b. ‘Amr al-Nakha’, a nephew of the Kufan gadi Sharik b. 
‘Abdallah al-Nakha‘1.8° Maybe he studied there under Abū Yusuf. This would 
explain why he has things in common even with an anthropomorphist such as 
Hisham b. al-Hakam.®! 

The information we have about him in his capacity as a muhaddith does 
not quite correspond with these locations. Marisi not only did away with 
importunate traditions, but also circulated some himself. These were main- 
ly in the Kufan and Iranian tradition: he transmitted from Abū Yusuf®? and 
Muhammad b. Ya‘la al-Sulami, known as al-Zunbir (d. 205/820-1), another of 


76 Der Islam 44/1968/34ff. 

77 ~~ Farq 192, apu./204, ult. 

78 Text xx 27 and 28. Among his writings the ones relevant in the present context are K. al- 
irj@ and presumably also K. al-wa‘d (Catalogue of Works no. 5-6). 

79 Cf. Text 15, a, and commentary. 

80 Regarding him see vol. 1 267 above; he was seen as a Qadarite, though. Cf. Der Islam 
44/1968/48, and Nagel, Rechtleitung 324f. and 348. 

81 Suchas the concept of the prophet’s special status (Text Iv 51; cf. vol. 1 441 above). Darimi’s 
mentioning Bishr al-Marisi together with not only Ibn al-Thalji but also the Kufan qadi 
Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu’lu’l (d. 204/819; cf. Der Islam 44/1968/48) demonstrates once more 
that the ‘Baghdad Murja’ was strongly Hanafite. Kufan influence would also be the rea- 
son for Bishr’s calling God ‘light within light’ (TB vir 58, 19), but the context of this report 
is more than suspicious. 

82 Fadl b. Shadhan, [dah 309, 3ff., in general also TB VII 56, 12f. 
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Abū Hanifa’s pupils.83 Above all, however, he adopted the Ibn ‘Abbas tradition 
that was widely known in Kufa and Iran, not least through Kalbi’s Tafsir, as 
it provided him with the greatest number of dicta by the ‘early fathers’ with 
which to buttress his anti-anthropomorphic exegesis.®+ As we have seen, the 
Ibadites, too, had referred to it;8> consequently it is not surprising that one 
of the few non-polemic extant hadith quotations resting on Bishr’s authority 
is found in Rabi‘ b. Habib’s Musnad. Fadl b. Shadhan, who provides further 
instances,®6 came from Qom, while the isnad of one Ibn ‘Abbas tradition leads 
to Marv.8? We have already mentioned Bishr al-Marisi’s influence on Bishr b. 
Ghanim al-Khurasani. 

The thrust of the arguments recorded by Darimi is one familiar to us: via re- 
motionis, laysa ka-mithliht shay’.88 The subjects discussed, on the other hand, 
are partly new: never before had it been made so clear how Quran and hadith 
were treated in order to do justice to this ideal. The exegetic manoeuvrings we 
see here were probably discovered over several generations during the debates 
between Jahmites and anthropomorphists. In some places the development is 
still tangible. Abū Hanifa is quoted as saying that in paradise humans will see 
God in the way he wants them to see him. The ‘opponent’ understands this as 
denying the visio beatifica, although he admits that he is not quite certain.®? It 
was probably meant to refer to a kind of unearthly vision, using a sixth sense, 
as Dirar would have said, but that had long fallen into oblivion. God’s quidditas 
is not mentioned any more, either;?° only that God’s signs would be seen. 

Jahmite’ in the old sense is the statement that God cannot be comprehend- 
ed using the five senses,9! and the emphasis on his omnipresence.9? The 
Jahmiyya had also realised that this delimitation would have to result in a rein- 
terpretation of the throne.?? What is new, on the other hand, is the inclusion 
of exegetical instruments with a background in rhetoric. The opponent uses 


83 Rabi‘ b. Habib, Musnad no. 844 (ed. Cairo 1349, 111 23 = Damascus 1388, p. 222, apu. ff.). 
Regarding Muhammad b. Ya‘la cf. TB 111 447f. no. 1578; Mizan no. 8339 etc. 

84 Text 5, also 2 and 17. Cf. vol. 1 347 above. 

85 See vol. 11 238 above. 

86 Besides the one noted in n. 82 above cf. also Idah 312, 4ff., and 357, 4. 

87 ‘Text 2. 

88 Text 6, b-c; 18. 

89 Text3, b-c and e. 

90 Seep. 49 and vol. 1 242 above. 

91 Text2. Cf. vol. 11 567 above. 

92 ~—« Text 7 and ig. 

93 ‘Text 17. Cf. vol. 11 564 above. 
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the term ta’kid in order to do away with all-too-literal interpretation.9+ The 
phenomenon of transferred speech in particular has come to the fore: the 
names given to God are ‘borrowed’ (musta@r), transferred from the human 
frame of reference. They do not reveal anything about God, rather as if one 
gave a name to a person one had not met before.’ This category had a great 
future ahead of itself; Rummani would later employ it in great detail.9° But it 
is here that we find it for the first time. Even if Jahm b. Safwan did use the op- 
posites hagiqa—majaz, he would have meant something different.9” 

The question is to what degree we may regard this as originating with Bishr 
al-Marisi. The text leaves it open. Where the ‘opponent’ describes the names of 
God as ‘borrowed, he ‘interprets them like his master al-Marisi.98 The theory 
of ta’kid follows directly after an exegesis he heard from Bishr himself, and 
might thus either go back to Bishr as well, or be an addition by the ‘opponent’? 
Occasionally statements attributed to the ‘opponent at first are later declared 
by Bishr, one of them being the characteristic exegesis of the divine predicate 
al-qayyum ‘the steadfast one’ as meaning someone who does not move, and 
consequently cannot descend to the lowest of the heavens in order to receive 
requests from humans.!©° It must, of course, be borne in mind that this issue 
was discussed during Bishy’s lifetime; in ‘Abdallah b. Tahir’s circle in Nishapur 
the hadith al-nuzūl was rejected vehemently! The phrase bil-majaz ‘in the 
figurative sense’ — albeit not istia@ra or musta‘ar — was apparently used by 
Mu‘ammar and Thumama already, too.!°? Furthermore, the first part of the 
book, as we have seen, was based on a sama‘ from Bishr. While Darimi takes 
some time to get used to addressing him directly,!°? and of course it is only a 
rhetorical gesture, the ‘opponent’s’ opinions are not discussed until later and 
go back once again to the throne, God’s omnipresence, and the divine names.!4 
In comparison, the first part seems arranged more clearly, discussing first the 


94 Text8, b-c. 

95 Text 1. 

96 Cf. W. Heinrichs in: s1 59/1984/121. 

97 ~~ See vol. 11 559f. above. 

98 Text 1, a. This formula also in Text 6, a. 

99 Text8, a-b. 

100 Cf. Text 4, b, and 5, a; cf. Gimaret, Noms divins 189. 
101 See vol. 11 682 above. 

102 See p. 77 and vol. 11 560 above. 

103 Text 5, 9, 1, 13-16. 

104 Radd 78, 8ff./436, 5ff; 95, 1ff./452, 16ff., and 106, uff./458, 5ff.; 193, -7ff./548, pu. ff. 
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relevant passages from the Quran, then those from hadith.!°5 The question of 
whether God can be recognised and described is discussed before this. 

The points in which Bishr differed from Jahm are not, of course, noted in 
this text, but elsewhere. Thus unlike Jahm Bishr believed in the interrogation 
in the grave; he was not a scripturalist. However, he arranged it according to his 
own system: it is part of the temporal punishment of hell every sinful Muslim 
must undergo and takes place ‘between the two blasts of the last trumpet’ be- 
fore Muhammad's followers enter into paradise.!°6 In Iran a further tradition 
survived, namely that Bishr believed four of God’s attributes to be eternal and 
uncreated: his knowledge, his omnipotence, his will, and his creative force. The 
information is probably reliable, coming from Hanafite—Maturidite tradition.1°” 
This would confirm that besides the ‘borrowed’ names (asma’) he also pre- 
sumed sifat, more precisely: attributes of essence. The selection is characteris- 
tic, emphasising aspects of predestination. Knowledge to him was knowledge 
of where humans will ultimately arrive.!8 Will was masha rather than irāda - 
or rather, the essence-related aspect of irada, for like Hafs al-Fard (and in some 
way like Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir) Bishr divided divine will into an attribute of ac- 
tion and an attribute of essence.!°9 His creative force applied to objects as well 
as human action. In the case of objects it took effect without the fiat, i.e. di- 
rectly out of God’s essence; this is another point in which he agrees with Ibn 
al-Mu‘tamir.!° When opponents — among them Abu |-Hudhayl! — adduced 
the phrase an-naqula lahu ‘kun’ from sura 16:40 as proof, he called it a pleo- 
nasm.!? In the case of human action he interpreted the creative force as help- 
ing grace (tawfiq) or its withdrawal (khidhlan); consequently the capacity to 


105 Text 8-1 and 12-16. 

106 Cf. Text xx1 166. 

107 Text 24. Regarding attempts at limiting the attributes to a certain number see ch. D 1.3 
(end) below. 

108 Text 15, a. It is probably fiction when the K. al-hayda (52, 6) claims that he defined knowl- 
edge in Dirar’s sense, as the negative of not-knowing. After all, this text also states that 
based on the relevant Quranic verses he recognised that God has a personality (nafs, cf. 
70, pu. ff.; in contrast to Text 18, b). 

109 Text xv 50. Bishr’s considering divine knowledge to be partly created, partly uncreated, as 
claimed by a hostile source (Khallal, Musnad 464, 4f.; cf. also 465, 8) is only inferred from 
his khalg al-Qur‘an (on the basis of Quran = kalam Allah = ‘itm Allah). 

110 Seep. 133 above. 

111 Seep. 302f. below. 

112 Text 22; Bukhari, Khalq al-af‘al in: Nashshar-Talibi, ‘Aqa’id al-salaf 125, 10ff. Regarding 
kalam sila = ‘pleonasm cf. Text XXV go. 
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act is given from the outset with a predetermined course to good or evil." As 
a consequence the duty to commit to abide by the law only emerges together 
with the revelation. 


Text xv 38. Together with Text xv 50 this is the only indication of pos- 
sible borrowings from Dirarite theology. From the Muttazilite point of 
view both these theologians shared the rejections of unconditional free 
will, but there is no proof anywhere that Bishr was a synergist like Dirar, 
or that he used the term kasb. The term takhliq, which describes God’s 
creative force in Text xx 24, cannot be used in support of such a theory 
either (in that God ‘has man create’). It seems to occur in Iran only, espe- 
cially in Maturidite circles (cf. e.g. Gimaret, Théories 198 after Abu l-Mu‘in 
al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla 1 306, 3f.; also Kraus, Jabir 11 98, n. 1 regarding 
Ibn Abr ]-Hadid). Our oldest record for the time being is found in Bukhari 
(Khalg al-af‘Gl 210, ult.). It refers to the same thing as khalg; presumably 
takhliq was coined simply in order to put an end to the vexed ambiguity 
of khalq (cf. vol. 11 828f. above and p. 259 below). Apparently only the 
infinitive was used in the theological context, similar to tagdir = qadar. 
This form does not occur in the Quran, where kh-l-q 11 is found only 
once, in sura 22:5 with the meaning of ‘to do properly’: mukhallaq = ‘well- 
made’. Bishr al-Marisi himself probably said khalq, like his contempo- 
raries. Furthermore the idea that human action could be called ‘creating’ 
would have been foreign to him; this, however, would be the only context 
in which the interpretation of takhliq suggested above would be feasible. 
Cf. the pair takwin : mukawwan, which is also characteristic of Hanafite 
theology only (Gimaret, Noms divins 311). 





We cannot say much about Bishr’s political views. He refuted the Rafidites’ 
theory of the imamate,"* but this probably only meant that he disagreed with 
reviling Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, or with describing the entire early community 
as corrupt. He had acquired sympathies for ‘Ali in Kufa; like Abū Hanifa, he 
considered the fourth caliph to have been in the right in the battle of the cam- 
el.U5 His views on Siffin were probably similar; after all, he wrote against the 
Kharijites."6 It seems doubtful whether it will still be possible to presume him 


113 Text 25; cf. also Ibn Hazm, Fisal 111 54, 4. Bishr wrote a K. al-istita‘a (Catalogue of Works 
no. 4). 

114 Catalogue of Works no. 8. 

115 Text XVII 59. 

116 Catalogue of Works no. 7. 
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to have adhered to Asamm’s political model, as we considered above; after all, 
Asamm was close to the Ibadites. Correspondences are probably limited to the 
juristic issues mentioned. 

Here, too, it does not, as in Ibn ‘Ulayya’s case, apply to concrete furu but 
rather to the fundamentally rationalist stance and the rejection of unre- 
strained ijtihad."” In keeping with Asamm’s maxim that there is only one valid 
proof of every fact!® Marisi appears to have rejected even the istisan usually 
practised by Abu Hanifa’s pupils including Abū Yusuf;"° this was an excep- 
tional case where Bishr agreed with Shafi‘l.!2° He tautened the conclusion by 
analogy, requiring particular confirmation that the starting point on which the 
analogy was built actually contained a ratio legis and was not applicable only 
in isolated instances. This evidence is given if the ‘la is expressed clearly in 
the Quran, or if it has been determined by consensus.'*! He rejected analogies 
without ratio legis as they had been frequently employed by the old schools 
of law a fortiori. And his rejection of taglid is a matter of course. However, he 
only reproached scholars when they admitted these; common people could 
not help themselves.122 


One of Bishr’s conclusions by analogy is found in Maturidi, Ta’wilat ahl 
al-sunna *1 477, off. (with regard to sura 2:222 concerning menstruation). 
Regarding the furū‘we can say that Bishr considered the casting of lots to 
be a game of chance and thus prohibited (Ibn Abi Hatim, Adab al-Shafit 
175, 1); he was stricter than Ibn Hanbal in this respect (cf. Rosenthal, 
Gambling 34). Further information is expected to come from Qaffar al- 
Shashi, Hilyat al-‘ulama’ (cf. 111 89, 6f concerning zakat); see also vol. 11 
473, n. 31 above. It is finally worth noting that he was believed to have 
transmitted Abū Yusuf’s K. adab al-qadi, the first of its kind (HKh 46, 10ff., 
where the name is corrupted to Bishr b. al-Walid al-Marisi; thus the per- 
son referred to might be Bishr b. al-Walid al-Kindi). 

We hear little about Bishr’s pupils. Four names were recorded: Shadh 





b. Yahya, Muthanna al-Anmati (regarding them see vol. 11 495 above), 


117 Thus, too, in theology, in fact; cf. Text 6, b. 

118 Text XIII 36, 37; cf. also Ghazzali, Mustasfa 11 106, 17, and 109, 10f., where Bishr is the only 
one linked to this doctrine. 

119 MS Vatican, Arabo 1100, fol. 155b, 7f.; cf. also Shirazi, Tabsira 492, 4ff., and sharh al-Luma‘ 
969, 5f.. 

120 Cf. EI? IV 255f. s. v. Istihsan. 

121 Text XX 30-31. 

122 Text21. 
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Bishr b. Yahya (a brother of the first-named? see vol. 11 625 above) and 
‘Ali al-Ahwal (Dhahabi, ‘Ulūw 188, 7ff.; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, [jtima‘ al- 
juyush 106, uf.). They are difficult to grasp; particularly as we cannot be 
certain whether they simply held the same beliefs as Bishr in the wider 
sense, i.e. Jahmites. 


2.4.2 The Execution of Muhammad b. al-Furat 

While Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi does not appear as the driving force behind Bishr 
b. al-Marisi’s trial, things were different in the case of an execution that took 
place during this time. The victim was a Shi‘ite who was in touch with ‘Ali al- 
Rida and may have looked after his interests in Iraq: 


Muhammad b. al-Furat b. Ahnaf, 


a member of the civil service (katib), whose views took him far beyond the 
boundaries of orthodoxy.! He may have used wine in a ritual, for when ‘Ali 
al-Rida sent him a date and some wine he said this was so he should ‘pray 
over the wine’ and then consider nabidh to be prohibited.? This story was of 
course invented by the Imamites with the intention of presenting him as an 
‘extremist’. He had the reputation of calling himself the ‘gateway’ (bab) to the 
imam, and ‘prophet’;? but the two claims do not go well together. He appears 
to have been an old man at the time of his execution as he transmitted from 
Muhammad al-Baqir and Asbagh b. Nubata,* and although it seems hardly 
possible that he might still have met them, he would at least have had to pos- 
sess the considerable dignity needed to quote them. His father Abu Bahr Furat 
b. al-Ahnaf al-Hilali had also been a member of the ghulat, but he was living in 
Kufa. Presumably he also had a brother named ‘Umar b. Furat who was a ‘sec- 
retary’ in Baghdad as well, and one of the ‘extremists’. At this point, however, 
the tradition becomes confused. The Imamites listed him, too, as a follower of 


1 Kashshi 303, 3, and 555, 8. 

2 Ibid. 554 no. 1046. 

3 Ibid. 555, 8f. The other traditions in Kashshi were also suggesting that the imam agreed with 
the execution (no. 1047—48; cf. Kohlberg in: JsA1 7/1986/165). In view of the political situation 
this does not seem probable. 

4 Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwat 11 172f., where we also learn that he was the maternal uncle of a cer- 
tain Abū ‘Ammar al-Sayrafi, but the name does not tell me anything. 

5 Regarding Asbagh b. Nubata see vol. 1 337f. above. 

6 Regarding him Fasawi 111 74, 7; Mizan no. 6687. 
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‘Ali al-Rida,’ while the Nusayrians named him as the bad of the tenth imam, 
‘Ali al-Naqi.8 Maybe the two ‘Alis were mistaken for one another, or we are 
looking at a member of a younger generation; he could easily have bridged 
the time between ‘Ali al-Rida’s death in 203/818 and ‘Ali al-Naqi’s imamate 
(220/830-254/868).° They all appear to have been members of a family of im- 
portant officials and even viziers.!° It has not been possible to determine the 
exact connection. 


Massignon insists that the records transmitted about Muhammad b. al- 
Furat should be attributed to ‘Umar b. Furat (Opera minora 1 486; briefly 
also in Passion *1 353 and 463/1 306 and 416). There is no reason for this 
assumption. He refers to the information in Astarabadi (Manhaj al-maqal 
314, 8ff., and 250, —4f.), which, however, is the same as in Kashshi. Later 





research followed him uncritically (thus Sourdel and Halm, loc. cit.). 


2.4.3 %Isma‘lal-Jawzt 
A theologian from the extreme opposite side remains just as shadowy as these 
Shi‘ites, although he appears to have been very influential in his time: 


Isma‘ll b. Dawud al-Jawzi, 


d. ca. 220/835. The only source that takes any notice of him is Pseudo-Nashr 
who calls him the ‘imam of the Hashwiyya.. He was the spokesman of all 
those who only recognised the first three caliphs; he dismissed ‘Ali because he 
brought civil war to the community.! This was something people liked to hear 
during the time of Ibrahim al-Mahdi; later, when Ma’miin came to Baghdad, 
it was probably less expedient. Still, the ‘Hashwiyya’, too, changed its opinion 
under the influence of moderate Shi‘ite traditionists;2 Ibn Hanbal, whom the 
text names together with Isma‘ll al-Jawzi, would later include ‘Ali in the khulaf@ 


7 Ardabili 1 636 b; briefly mentioned also by Kashshi 461, 1f. 

8 Halm in: Der Islam 58/1981/78 = Gnosis 302. 

9 NB that in the case of ‘Umar b. Furat the grandfather’s name is never added; furthermore 
Furat is lacking the article. 

10 Cf. Sourdel in: Er? 111 767. 


1 Usul al-nihal 66 § 113. 
2 Regarding them see vol. 1 270f. above. 
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al-rashidun,? leaving al-Jawzi entirely isolated. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi devoted 
a brief note to him which hints at just how much he had been forgotten.* 

What little is transmitted there, however, is characteristic of al-Jawzi’s posi- 
tion. He had rejected a hadith, according to which the prayer leader and the 
community should perform their prayer sitting down, quoting Malik b. Anas’ 
saying that if this were the case, the first three caliphs would have adhered to 
it as well. The three-caliphs argument was customary in Medina; it idealised 
the early community only for the time it had been governed from there. This 
was not tenable in Iraq for long, but it seems that al-Jawzi’s demeanour made 
him enemies as well. As Pseudo-Nashr tells us, he was a mutakallim. He also 
passed the challenge of 218, but with the wrong result; he was one of the rep- 
resentatives of orthodox Islam who were sent to Ma’mun in Raqqa in 218 and 
professed the khalq al-Qur‘an there. 


Hanbal b. Ishaq, Mihnat Ibn Hanbal 35, 5 (where Jawrt should read 
Jawzi). In the parallel report by Tabari (111 116, 15f.) the nisba is missing. 
The complete name, once again misspelt, is also found in Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Managqib Ibn Hanbal 386, 5. For general information cf. Madelung in: Der 
Islam 57/1980/223f. — Alternatively he might have been the same as that 
Isma‘ll b. Dawud whom Tayfur, K. Baghdad 87, uff./47, 7ff., has convers- 
ing with Ma’mun. In that case he would have been the father of the three 
poets Hamdin, Dawud, and Ibrahim who were court officials until al- 
Mutawakkil’s caliphate, temporarily even in high positions (cf. GAs 2/612) 
His grandson Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Ismāīl b. Dawid, who is the person 
reporting about him in the passage named, was a katib himself and cited 
as an authority by both Tayfur (87, 5ff./47, 3ff.) and Tabari (111 597, 13ff,, 
and 688, 16ff.) in other contexts as well. He does, however, have a double 
named Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Isma‘il b. Dawud b. Mu‘awiya b. Bakr (named 
as a rawi by Tabari 111 439, 16f.), who was probably no connection to our 





Isma‘ll b. Dawud. 


3 See p. 489 below, and Madelung in: Der Islam 57/1980/223. Hadiths praising all four ‘righ- 
teous caliphs may be found in Suyiti, La‘ali 1 384, pu. ff. 
4 TBVI 247 no. 3283. 
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2.5 Ma’mun’s Return to Baghdad 


2.551 Fadlb. Sahl’s Murder. Muways b. Imran 

The anti-caliphate encouraged Mamūn to forge even closer ties with ‘Ali al- 
Rida. He gave his daughter Umm Habib in marriage to the imam, and mar- 
ried the imam’s young son Muhammad to another of his daughters, who was 
probably still young as well.’ At the same time he decided to return to Iraq 
in order to get the situation under control. In a particularly gracious letter he 
persuaded his vizier Fadl b. Sahl, who had thought about retiring, to remain in 
office; the letter was published in Safar 202/August-September 817 and read 
out in every pulpit.? Retirement plans were expressed in religious terms in 
those days: Fadl had thought about ‘retiring from the world’. What he meant 
was probably that he found his master’s politics rather too risky, in particu- 
lar as in Iraq people believed him to be the one responsible, as they thought 
the Persian party was active in Marv. Fadl b. Sahl and his brother Hasan 
had grown up Zoroastrians. He had converted only in 190, and it was said that 
when he suffered from wound-fever after his circumcision, he spoke Persian 
with the physician. When the latter asked him about the Quran he was read- 
ing, Fadl compared the holy book with Kalila wa-Dimna of all things, which 
was not exactly conducive to raising his prestige with an Arab audience.* His 
brother Hasan, as much hated in Iraq as Fadl himself, was known as majisi 
ibn al-majusi.> Fadl’s misgivings were soon confirmed. He was murdered in 
Sarakhs, where he and the caliph had stopped on the way to Baghdad, on 2 
Sha‘ban 202/12 Feb. 817.6 Among those whom Ma’mun had executed for con- 
spiracy there was one theologian: 


1 Tabari 111 1029, of. s. a. 202. The confusing kinship ties resulting from these unions would be 
easier to comprehend for someone accustomed to polygamy than for us. Regarding the dif- 
ficulties of the date cf. Sourdel in: REI 30/1962/38 and 42. 

2 Translated, with comments, by Madelung in: Festschrift ‘Abbas 334ff. I am essentially adopt- 
ing the conclusions Madelung arrived at with the help of this document he brought to light. 
Ibid. 344. 

Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukamã 140, 8ff.; cf. Fiick, Arabiya 47. Furthermore the physician, Jibril b. 
Bakhtīshū‘, was a Christian. Cf. also Uyūn akhbar al-Rida 11 163, 7f. 

5 Tabari 1006, 2. Fadl, too, had been reviled as a ‘Zoroastrian’ by Harthama b. A‘yan. He had him 
executed in 200/816 (E1? 111 231b). 

6 Regarding Fadl b. Sahl cf. also Scarcia-Amoretti in: Quaderni di Studi Arabi 5—6/1987-8/6g off. 
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Abū ‘Imran Muways b. ‘Imran b. Jami‘ b. Yasar al-Basri. 


He had not actually had a hand in the murder. Fadl b. Sahl had been killed in 
the bath by four members of the caliph’s personal bodyguard, one black man, 
one Greek, one Daylamite and one Slav; members of different units had prob- 
ably been selected in order to spread responsibility evenly. More important, 
however, were the masterminds one of whom was, at least according to the ca- 
liph, Muways b. ‘Imran.’ We will never find out whether this was actually true; 
it is not important for our study. Maybe he had previously been disciplined by 
Fadl b. Sahl; the vizier had had some people punished and imprisoned who 
had conspired against him.’ What is certain is that he was not involved in the 
conspiracy for theological reasons but as a courtier, and maybe also as repre- 
sentative of the Iraqi party. He came from Basra and appears to have been a 
merchant.? The sobriquet al-khadim, which a later source!® bestows on him, is 
either a mistake" or simply meant to point out that he was among the caliph’s 
closer associates. 

His name was Musa, Muways being the diminutive form. He was a mawla, 
but from an old-established family. His maternal grandfather, a certain Ziyad, 
had been given an estate in the delta between Euphrates and Tigris in fief, 
named Ziyadan after him. Through a sister of his mother’s he was related to the 
Basran grammarian ‘Isa b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi (d. 149/766), teacher of Khalil and 
of Sibawayh.! In his home city he had led the life of an important man who set 
great store by the friendship of intellectuals and therefore entertained them 
and supported them financially. Abū Nuwas and his colleagues Muhammad b. 
Yasir al-Riyasi and Husayn b. al-Dahhak al-Bahili profited from his generosity, 


7 I have presented some speculation on the motives of the conspiracy in my article in: 
Recherches d'Islamologie. Recueil Anawati-Gardet 337ff., esp. 352ff. There I also collected 
the biographical material on which I am drawing here. I shall only provide references 
where I diverge from what was said in that article. 

Tabari 111 1027, 2ff. 

Ibn Habib mentions him as Muways al-Tajir (Muhabbar 493, ult.). However, his name is 
often given incorrectly there, as indeed elsewhere, as Mw’nis. In the same place we also 
learn that the heads of the executed conspirators were sent to al-Hasan b. Sahl, the broth- 
er of the murdered vizier and future father-in-law of the caliph. 

10 Şafadī, Waft xv 129, 11. 

11 Mistaking him for Mwnis al-Khadim, who played a part at court in Mutawakkil’s time 
(Tabari 111 1459, 13ff.). The name is misspelt Mu’nis in this passage in Tabari as well. 
Regarding khadim ‘eunuch’ cf. Ayalon in: Arabica 32/1985/28off. 

12 See also vol. 11 100 above. If this was the case Muways would have been an older man at 
the time of his execution. 
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probably flattering him when it came to his own poems, although posterity 
was less impressed. He was not fond of Sufis, saying that with their wara‘ they 
asked too much of God.!8 Jahiz mentions him frequently in his works; as a 
starving student he had been invited to a meal by Muways, too. It is interesting 
that Muways was in touch with Fadl al-Rabi‘ who had incited Amin against his 
brother, which might explain his strained relationship with Ma’mun. In that 
case, of course, it would really be interesting to discover what made him move 
so close to the latter, but that is precisely what we do not know.# 

He was commonly regarded as a Mutazilite. It is true that he was on good 
terms with Abū |-Hudhay] and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, and we do not hear of any 
criticism they might have voiced concerning him. However, his background 
was probably in the Basran Murji’a. He followed the neo-Ghaylanite doctrine 
that God is ultimately free to decide whether to punish a sinner or not, but 
that once he has made a decision in the case of the first sinner, he would then 
have to be consistent as he is just.!5 He clearly was no predestinarian, which 
distinguished him from Bishr al-Marisi, to whom he was probably not close 
in any case. Like the Mu‘tazilites he assumed that humans are possessed of 
the capacity to act even before they perform an action,'® a qualification not 
even Abu Shamir had allowed. He did not, however, believe in the manzila 
bayna l-manzilatayn;!” humans are acting freely when they sin but remain be- 
lievers, and in the end — maybe even immediately — God will receive him into 
paradise.!® Shahrastani thought that this was a reflection of Abu Thawban’s 
influence,!® but this is speculation and really rather improbable as Abu 
Thawban is never mentioned together with Muways elsewhere.”° Shahrastani's 
claim that Muways became Nazzam’s follower?! is probably just as unreliable 
as Muways was considerably the older. What does sound convincing is that the 


13 = Jahiz, Hayawan 111 43, 4ff. 

14 He remained in Basra after Amin’s death (cf. Waki‘, Akhbar 11 159, 8 and earlier). Could it 
be that he fled when Misa al-Kazim’s son Zayd took the city and set fire to the houses of 
the Abbasids? 

15 Cf. Text 11 34, d, and 11 14 and 18; also vol. 11 197 and 202 above. 

16 Text II 35. 

17. ~~ Intisar 93, 5ff. 

18 = Text 11 34, a-b. 

19 Milalı05, ult./267, 2. Regarding Abū Thawban see vol. 11 823f. above. 

20 Cf. Text 11 34, a, and 35, which list a number of names. 

21 Milali8, 14/30, 13, and 41, —4f./86, of. 
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qadi Mu‘adh b. Mu‘adh tried to forbid him to enter the mosque, the gad¢ being 
an anthropomorphist.?2 

Muways was a jurist, too. He certainly studied questions of principe. The 
Muttazilites would have asked him again and again how his Murji'te principles 
were compatible with the ‘threatening verses’ in the Quran. He was probably 
not the first to point out that these verses were not necessarily addressed to all 
Muslims; people had already deliberated for a considerable time about how 
one could see from a Quranic verse whether its intent was generic (‘@mm) or 
specific (khdss).23 However, no-one before him had denied so firmly that it was 
possible to reach certainty at all in this matter. In principle, he said, it would 
be possible in the case of every verse that God intended it to be specific, or at 
least not entirely generic; no extra indication was needed here.”* What he was 
trying to say was presumably that all verses that are not marked by a quantifier 
such as kull to show that they are universally applicable may be regarded as 
specific in the first instance without requiring a quantifier (e.g. ba‘@).25 Simple 
plural (such as fujjar) or generalising relative pronouns like man, which were 
usually the focus of discussion,?® do not seem to have satisfied him. This left 
room for interpretation, as direct quantifiers were extremely rare in Quranic 
language. As a consequence the theologians were not able to claim quite so 
confidently to know God’s intentions; and as a Murji’te, God’s freedom in this 
context was his greatest concern. 

Of course he created a greater degree of legal uncertainty, which he tried 
to keep in check by allowing greater scope to those who interpret the law. To 
begin with, these were the prophets; he proved his theory using them as ex- 
ample. Jacob had forbidden the Israelites to consume the sinew of the thigh 
that is on the hip pocket, although God had permitted them all foodstuffs. 
Muhammad had excluded certain possessions from the poor rate or, having 
conquered Mecca and declared the city to be a holy district, still permitted 
a certain kind of rushes to be harvested as it was indispensable for building 
houses and as fuel.?” The latter concession had been made after ‘Abbas raised 


22 Waki‘11 153, 6ff.; regarding him vol. 11 432f. above. The story has clearly been edited later, 
as it bases a play on words on the incorrect reading Mu’nis (instead of Muways). 

23 See vol. 11 317f. concerning Wasil b. ‘Ata’. 

24 Text 11 36. 

25 The opposing standpoint was occupied by ShāfiT’s pupil al-Muzani: until the opposite can 
be proven, everything must be interpreted as being universally applicable (cf. K. al-amr 
wal-nahy, ed. Brunschvig in: BEO 11/1945-46/145ff.). 

26 Cf. Gimaret, Ash‘ari 493f. and 522ff. 

27 ~~ Text II 39. 
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an objection. This made it clear to Muways that while the prophet followed 
God’s command in general in his decrees, he made an ad-hoc decision in this 
particular case. He had permission to do so, as God knew in advance that his 
prophet’s decisions would always be right. This did not apply only to him, but 
in fact to all experts in the law. It is important to listen carefully: Muways does 
not say that God knew how they would decide — that would have been too 
predestinarian — and he did not presume that they would adhere to specific 
rational criteria; rather, they would act out of their own complete authority as 
protected by God.?® 

This was the point at which the Mu'tazila’s criticism would later take hold: 
how could one know whether the person in question made the right decision 
or the wrong one?2° And if this was true of a scholar, why not of a layman; 
after all, God could just as well put his trust in the latter??° Once polemic 
had taken this turn — and we only know of this theory from the polemic 
reflection — we are unable to determine to which group of people Muways 
was referring. There was something to be said for his theory insofar as it con- 
cerned the prophet; the existence of the sunna proves that when passing laws 
the prophet had gone beyond God’s commandments. Stated thus precisely 
and with delimitations the doctrine was even supported by Jubba’i for a time; 
Shafi, too, did not reject it outright. People added to the proof provided by 
Muways;! but the same sources also emphasise that, unlike Jubba’i, he had not 
thought of the prophet only.32 

Still, when we read that the expert (al-‘ālim) may decide as he thinks best 
(‘ala ma yaqat ft khatirihi)®? we begin to feel doubt. It sounds as if Muways 
had extended ‘Anban'’s maxim of kullu mujtahid musib,** but did he really be- 
lieve that God knew in advance of any random mujtahid that he would take 
the correct decision? Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar tells us that Jahiz spoke of the theory, 
possibly in his K. al-futyā.35 This book has been lost with the exception of its 
foreword, and we might feel disappointed, as Jahiz is not the most precise of 
authors on subjects such as this.36 It seems likely that Muways thought of the 


28 — Text 11 37-38. Cf. Mughni XVII 305, uf. 

29 Mughntxit 238, —4ff., and 239, 7ff. 

30 Ibid. xvii 123, 17ff. 

31 Abū Husayn al-Basri, Mu‘tamad 889, ult. ff., and 894, 8ff. 

32 Cf. also ibid. 710, 6ff.; Mughnit xvii 230, 14f.; Hakim al-Jushami in: Fadl 279, n. 526. 

33 Thus according to Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (Mughni xvi! 372, 2f.). 

34 This is hinted at in this context in Abū Husayn al-Basri 898, uff; cf. vol. 11 185ff. above. 

35 Fadl279,10. 

36 = Jahiz also composed a Risāla ila Muways b. ‘Imran, about which we do not know much, 
either (cf. Pellat in: Arabica 31/1984/150 no. 157). 
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sahaba as well as of the prophet; they were known to have followed their ra’y, 
but could hardly be in the wrong.?” However, we are tempted to assume that 
he went beyond them, including the caliphs as well — especially Ma’mutn, who 
took his role as spiritual leader of the umma very seriously indeed. Ma’mūn 
would have been the ideal ‘expert’ who ‘acts as he thinks best and as he decides, 
insofar as God has made him infallible and a law-maker (ja‘alahu ma‘suman 
muyjiban).3® The ‘sma of the prince chosen by God was highly regarded at the 
time; in the case of the heir to the throne it was doubled by the imam’s “sma. 
This explains why the term maslaha is also sometimes employed;?9 it, too, 
suits a ruler perfectly. The abovementioned arguments to the contrary would 
have come to nothing. Laypeople have no place in this model, and neither do 
the ‘ulama@’ and normal mujtahidiun. Muways shows himself to be an expert in 
constitutional law; he was probably never one of the fuqahd@ in the traditional 
sense. This may be how he came to be at court. His becoming involved in a 
conspiracy against the powerful vizier is a different story. 


2.5.2 The Death of Ali al-Rida 

The vizier’s murder was not the only reason why the journey from Marv to 
Baghdad took a long time. During one of the next stages, ‘Ali al-Rida died in 
early 203/autumn 818 in Tus. The caliph had him buried next to the grave of 
his father Harun al-Rashid.” His politics found itself in a deep crisis, but on 
the other hand he now had the opportunity to engage in talks with the Iraqi 


37 They play a part in the arguments listed by Abū Husayn al-Basri (898, 6ff.). 
38 Thus the abovementioned passage Mughni xv11 372, 2f. in its entirety. 
39 Thus al-Sharif al-Murtada, Dharia 91, 6ff.; also Mughni x11 123, 13. 


1 The date is not quite certain (cf. Madelung in: Elran 1 879a). Coins in his name were 
struck as late as 204 (Miles, Numismatic History of Rayy 105ff.). For elegies on ‘Ali al-Rida 
cf. Bihar XLIX 314ff. 

2 For more detailed information on the tomb cf. Elran 11 826ff. — ‘Ali al-Rida’s uncle 


Muhammad b. Jafar, whom Ma’miun had had brought to Khorasan, was another victim of 
the journey (see p. 162, n. 12 above). Ma’miin himself said the prayer of the dead over him 
(Dhahabi, Siyar x 105, -5f.). It remains to be researched where exactly he died. According 
to one tradition his grave is in Bistam between Nishapur and Damghan, where to this day 
there is an Imamzade Muhammad beside the grave of Bayazid Bistami. Oljeitii is said to 
have erected the qubba above it (Bihar XLVIII 300, 13ff.; cf. EI? 1 1247 s. v. Bistam, and Ibn 
Battita, Rihla 111 82, 7). It was not until the Safavid era that Muhammad b. Ja‘far’s tomb 
overtook Bistami’s in importance (cf. Adle in: JA 275/1987/413). Previously his memory 
was revered in the red tomb (gir-e surkh) in the city of Gurgan, which was destroyed by 
the Mongols after 620/1223 (cf. Muhalli in Madelung, Arabic Texts 321, 6ff.; cf. E1? 11 141b). 
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Abbasids once more. He took up a correspondence the final letter of which — 
assuming the document is genuine — is extant. Ma’mun replied to a rude letter 
from the Iraqis with admonitions leaving no doubt that he had no intention of 
returning to the old political doctrine as proclaimed by al-Mahdi.? He adhered 
to this until his death; in 211/826 or 212/827 he officially proclaimed ‘Ali’s pre- 
cedence over all the companions of the prophet, i.e. even ‘Abbas; only Yahya 
b. Aktham’s influence prevented him from having Mu‘awiya condemned in all 
pulpits at the same time. ‘Abd al-Malik’s name was erased from the inscrip- 
tions in the Dome of the Rock at that time.* In his will he recommended fa- 
vouring ‘Ali’s descendants ‘for their rights are binding in several ways’.5 The 
only thing he did not insist on for long were the green garments everyone had 
been required to wear during his entrance into the capital.® 

He then tried to win over ‘Abdallah b. Musa, a nephew of al-Nafs al-za- 
kiyya with whom Sahl b. Salama had negotiated previously, to become his 
successor. However, ‘Abdallah found the political experiences of his relatives 
more than enough for him and evaded the offer, going into hiding for decades, 
until the death of al-Mutawakkil.” This does not necessarily say that he was 
without political ambitions. We are told of canvassers representing his claim, 
all of whom preached the khalq al-Quran:® the Shi‘a was once again look- 
ing for a figurehead. ‘Ali al-Rida’s son, who would continue the succession of 
imams in the later understanding, was not yet eight years old when his father 
died. Furthermore he had stayed with his mother in the Hijaz, with the result 
that his father had not been able to impart any of his knowledge into the boy’s 
budding mind.9 Some diehards cited the case of Jesus who, according to sura 
19:30, had already spoken while in the cradle, or John the Baptist who had been 
gifted with discretion (hukm) even as a boy (sura 19:12); as they were living in 
Iraq, this was pure theology not in need of proof.!° Others looked to Ahmad b. 
Musa, ‘Ali al-Rida’s brother, who had gone to Marv with him and was by now 


Cf. Madelung’s translation in: Festschrift ‘Abbas 340ff., esp. 341. 

Regarding this and further detail cf. Sourdel in: REI 30/1962/3off. 

Tabari 111 1139, 12ff. 

Tayfur 3, 3ff./2, 5ff. A Kufan Zaydite named ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Aban al-Umawi (d. 207/822) 
had spread a tradition from ‘Ali in support of this only a short time earlier: ‘The seventh 
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Abbasid will wear green’ (Mizan no. 5082). 

6a Seep. 187 above. 

7 Abu |-Faraj, Maqatil 628, —6ff., and 632, 2. 

8 Ibn al-Wazir, Tarjth asalib al-Qur’an 28, 3ff. One of them adopted the system of the Zaydite 
theologian Sulayman b. Jarir (see vol. 11 547f. above). 

9 Nawbakhti 74, ult. ff. > Qummi 97, 3ff. 

10 Ibid. 76, 8ff. > Qummi 98, —5ff,; cf. vol. 1 322 and 457 above. 
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living as a hermit in Shiraz; they claimed that Musa al-Kazim had named both 


brothers as his successors." The surviving one, however, left barely any traces, 


not least because he had no male descendants.” Most people were resigned, 


considering the experiment with the eighth imam to have failed. After all, 


all those who had followed al-Ma’min’s politics only had never really been 


Imamites anyway.!+ 


11 
12 


13 


14 


Ibid. 72, uff. > Qummi 93, apu. ff. 

Ibn ‘Inaba, Umdat al-talib 197, 2f.; regarding Shiraz local tradition cf. Bihar XLVIII 308, 
1off. 

Nawbakhti 72, 14ff. > Qummi 94, 1ff.; they were said to have retracted their recognition of 
al-Rida. 

Nawbakhti mentions certain Murjiites and Zaydites who ‘dropped away’ around this time 
(72, ult. ff. > Qummi 94, 4ff.). They were probably from Kufa, where Ma’miin had appoint- 
ed one of ‘Ali al-Rida’s brothers governor, and where the population had been divided 
from the first concerning his politics (Tabari 111 1020, 2ff./transl. Bosworth 71f.). 


CHAPTER 3 


Al-Ma’mun in Baghdad. The Flowering of 
Muttazilite Theology 


In a certain sense the caliph himself remained one of the most faithful follow- 
ers of his original plan; in 215/830, when Muhammad b. ‘Ali, called Muhammad 
al-Jawad, was twenty lunar years old, Ma’mun ensured that the marriage, which 
had until then only existed on paper, was solemnly consummated.! However, 
he had no intention of becoming drawn into the petty quarrels of Iraqi Shr‘ites. 
Occasionally, in conversation with his scholars, he would defend the managqib 
‘Alt in the same way as in his letter to the Abbasids, and for which Bishr b. al- 
Muʻtamir had laid the foundation.” His intellectual interests, however, went far 
beyond this. In Marv, influenced by the Iranian environment — and, it was said, by 
Fadl b. Sahl — he had already developed an interest in astrology and the ancient 
sciences; in Iraq theology and jurisprudence demanded their due.? Every Tuesday 
the caliph was said to have held a debate and dinner.* We do not know whether 
the theologians were invited from the beginning; one source says he only invit- 
ed them into his inner circle in 209.5 He appears to have selected twenty scholars 
in all whom he called his ‘brothers’ (khwa).6 During the debates he made sure 
everyone adhered to the rules of the game: anyone who was abusive would be 
excluded from then on.’ The age of the Barmakids appeared to have returned. 


1 Tabari 111 1102, ult. ff. Muhammad later returned to Medina where he remained until al- 
Mu‘tasim allowed him to come back to Baghdad early in 220/835. He died in the capital early 
in Dhu l-Hijja of the same year/late Nov. 835 (Nawbakhti 76, 14ff.; Bihar L 89 no. 4). Some 
Shi‘ites claim his wife poisoned him (Bihar L 10 no. 9, and 17, 1ff.). For general information on 
him cf. Madelung in £1? vii 396f. 

2 A good, albeit possibly apocryphal, instance is the text Iqd v 92, 3ff. Cf. Festschrift Abbds 
340f., and p. 140 above. 

3 Mas‘adi, Murūj VII 300, 7ff./v 214 § 3453 after the verdict of the historian Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Khurasani (d. after 332/943; regarding him cf. Rosenthal, Historiography 52f.). Concerning 
the significance of the libraries of Marv for Iranian tradition see p. 109 above. 

4 Muriijvi1 38, pu. f./IV 314 § 2726. According to K. al-Hayda, on the other hand, it was Fridays. 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 187, 12f. 

6 Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan v11 76, 9f., where we learn that the jurist Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Shafi was among them (see p. 258 below). Bishr al-Marisi, Thumama and Ibn Abi Duwad, 
too, were probably among them from an early date (see p. 175 and 194 above). Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ 
still used the term sahaba rather than ikhwa. According to Tayfur’s account cited on p. 194, 
n. 51, they were joined by a certain Jafar b. Muhammad al-Anmati. 

7 Tayfur 28, 8ff./15, —4ff. > Tabari 111 1039, pu. ff. after an account by Bishr al-Marisi. 
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3.1 Ma’mun’s Intellectual Profile. Intellectual Life at Court in Baghdad 


Only around half the members of the round table were theologians and ju- 
rists.! They were joined by grammarians, among them two sons of Yahya b. 
al-Mubarak al-Yazidi,? a Mu‘tazilite? whom Harun al-Rashid had appointed to 
teach the young Ma’min, and who had died at his court in Marv.t We do not 
know whether anyone else was invited. Of course, the legacy of Antiquity was 
well-established in Iraq. The bayt al-hikma, where Greek texts were translated 
into Arabic, had already existed in Hartn’s day;> some of the staff were still 
the same.® The earlier of Hajjaj b. Yusuf b. Matar’s two translations of Euclid 
was called ‘the Harunite one’, and the later one ‘Ma’munite’.” Ma’mun was not, 
however, subject to the same religious scruples that had troubled his father at 
the end of his life. A dream confirmed to him that revering Aristotle and every- 
thing for which this name stood was not in conflict with the revelation.® Kindi 
dedicated a treatise on ‘cause and effect’, i.e. a subject that had also occupied 
Mu‘ammar or Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamiz, to him.? He sent a delegation of scholars to 
Byzantium in order to acquire manuscripts.!° 

Of course he was not motivated by purely academic endeavour. Medicine 
and science were at least as important to him as philosophy, but he sponsored 
these applied disciplines far beyond simple expediency. He equipped expe- 
ditions to determine the position of a degree of latitude in the Syrian desert 


1 See p. 194 above. 

2 Qifti, Inbah al-ruwat Iv 31, 4f. 

3 Thus according to Qifti 30, 3; Ibn al-Anbani believed only Muttazilites saw him as one 
of their own (Nuzha 84, apu.). As he came from Basra he might just as well have been 
a Murjrite; after all, he had been Abū ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Ala’s pupil (Qifti 25, 3; cf. vol. 11 426 
above). One of his sons, however, preferred Murdar over Bishr al-Marisi (see p. 150 above). 
Qifti 27, 2, and 28, 4. Regarding him also Gas 9/63f., and p. 149 above. 

5 Cf. Endref§ in GAP 11 423. The Persians had already called their libraries ‘house of wis- 
dom (thus Hamza al-Isfahani in Schoeler, Katalog arab. Handschriften 11 308). Regarding 
Mu‘awiya’s time see p. 169f. above. Concerning translations from Harin’s caliphate cf. S. 
A. al-‘Ali in: MMT 37/1986/34f. 

6 Thus the copyist ‘Allan al-Shu‘ubi who also made a name for himself as a poet and geneal- 
ogist (regarding him cf. Gas 1/271, and Jss 14/1969/4o0f.; regarding his text on the mathalib 
al-‘Arab see Leder, Das Korpus al-Haitam b. ‘Adi 225ff.). 

7 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 325, uf. Regarding the history of the Arabic Euclid text cf. Gas 5/83ff.; 
concerning its influence on the Latin tradition see Busard in the introduction to his edi- 
tion of Adelard of Bath’s translation of Euclid, p. 2f. and 18f. Regarding the translators’ pay 
cf. Ashtor, Prix et salaires 69. 

Ibn al-Nadim 303, —4ff.; also Kébert in: Orientalia 43/1944/414ff. 
McCarthy, AL-tasanif al-mansiba ila faylasif al-Arab 44 no. 260. 
10 Ibn al-Nadim 304, 3ff. 
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between Palmyra and Raqqa, in Iraq between Kufa and Baghdad, and finally in 
the Sinjar plain, in order to allow a recalculation of the earth’s circumference." 
A map of the world commissioned by him is mentioned a number of times.” 
Besides the bayt al-hikma — and apparently independent of it — there was an 
observatory in the Shammasiyya quarter, led by Abu Yahya b. Abi Mansur, a 
member of the well-known Munajjim family.!? Together with numerous other 
astronomers he produced a catalogue of star positions, a so-called zi that 
would become knownas zij al-Ma’muntal-mumtahan (Lat. Tabulae Probatae).!+ 
The historian Tayftr reports how the caliph proved the substantiality of air 
by closing the end of a glass tube with his finger and then holding the open 
end of the tube under water.!> He also attached great importance to logic, as 
Ibn Bahriz, the Nestorian bishop of Harran and later metropolitan of Mosul, 
stressed in his foreword to the Hudid al-mantiq he composed at al-Ma’mun’s 
orders.!6 


11 Concerning this and further details Nallino, Raccolta v 52f; Honigmann, Die sieben 
Klimata und die nodetc ¿nionpo: (Heidelberg 1929), p. 122ff.; E. S. Kennedy, A Commentary 
on Biruni’s Kitab Tahdid al-amakin 131ff. (on Tahdid 213, 12ff.; transl. Strohmaier, Al- 
Biriint. In den Gärten der Wissenschaft 93ff.); H. Prell, Die Vorstellungen des Altertums 
von der Erdumfangsldnge, in: Abh. Sachs. Ak. Wiss., Math.-Nat. Kl. 46/1959, issue 1, p. 45 
and 56f.; Endre in GAP 11 434f.; Samsó in EI? vI 599f. s. v. Marsad; GAS 6/20. The calcu- 
lated value was still known to Columbus via the Spaniard Farghani (cf. Vernet, Cultura 
hispanodrabe 19). 

12 Itis the basis of the K. al-Jaafiyya edited by M. Hadj-Sadok in: BEO 21/1968/7ff. Cf. also 
Y. Kamal, Monumenta cartographica Africae et Agypti 111 63, and Sezgin, The Contribution 
of the Arabic-Islamic Geographers to the formation of the world map; together with Najafi 
in: Spektrum Iran 2/1989, issue 2/2off. 

13—sCEI* 111418. v. Bayt al-hikma; in detail cf. Sayılı, Observatory in Islam 5off. Regarding the Banu 
l-Munajjim cf. Fleischhammer in: Wiss. Zs. Univ. Halle, Ges.-SPrachwiss. 12/1963/215ff., 
and in £1? vil 558ff.; Nwiya in: PO 40/1979—81/538ff.; also Pingree in: Elran 111 716. 

14 Extant, with later insertions, in the Ms Escorial 927, and recently edited in facsimile 
(Publ. of the Institute for the History of Arabic—Islamic Science, Ser. C, vol. 28; Frankfurt/ 
M. 1986); cf. Gas 6/136f., and 7/116. 

15 K. Baghdad 174, 6ff./95, 5ff.; cf. also Text xx11 91. A similar experiment was already de- 
scribed by Jacob of Edessa (Hexaemeron 88a, 8ff./transl. 71). Abū 1-Hudhayl denied the 
substantiality of air (cf. Text XXI 33). 

16 P. 100, 16ff. DANISPAZUH, where the caliph is not mentioned. For biographical infor- 
mation cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 26, 8ff.; Kraus in: RSO 14/1934/3, n. 4; GCAL 11 nof. The 
name Bahriz is derived from Mir. wahrich ‘possessed of bounty’ (Justi, Namenbuch 
340). — Regarding the adoption of Antiquity under Ma’miin see the summary by Endreß 
in: Festschrift Falaturi 153f. with further material, and M. Salama-Carr, La traduction a 
l'époque Abbaside (Paris 1990). 
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It was unusual that the caliph himself wrote ‘books’; Ibn al-Nadim mentions 
three titles.” These were not, however, the writings of a scholar. One is an of- 
ficial missive the style of which he influenced, addressed to the prince of the 
Volga Bulgars (Burghar) who did not yet profess Islam at the time;!® a second 
one, a K. alam al-rasul or, as the Fihrist calls it, Risala ft alam al-nubuwwa, 
was still preserved in the library of a ribat in the eastern quarter of Baghdad 
at the time of the Mongol invasion in a precious copy dating from Shawwal 
of the year 251 and apparently written on parchment.!° The subject matter is 
typical, recalling the letter written by Muhammad b. al-Layth to Constantine v1 
on Hariun’s orders.?° The official missive probably dealt with a similar topic. 
The third text, finally, discussed the ‘glorious deeds (managqib) of the caliphs 
after the prophet’s death’. When al-Ma’mun was shown relics of the prophet, 
he bought them for the state treasury.”! 

Ibn al-Murtada’s reference to treatises al-Ma°mūn apparently composed 
against Manichaeans, Jews and Christians,2” on the other hand, is probably 
a myth. It overextends the image of the spearhead of Islam;?° it actually ap- 
pears that the caliph refrained from expressing polemic against and putting 


17 ~~ ~*Fihrist 129, -5f. 

18 It was said to have been more than a hundred pages long. In another place (209, 12f.) Ibn 
al-Nadim stressed that the caliph composed it independently. Regarding the Burghar cf. 
Yaqut, Mufam al-buldan s. v.; also Shboul, Mas tdi 189, and £1? 1 1304ff. 

1g Ibn Tawis, Tara’if ft maTifat madhahib al-tawa’if (Qom 1400), p. 424, 1ff.; in more detail 
Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work 106. The library of the ribat had been en- 
dowed by al-Nasir towards the end of the sixth/twelfth century; the copy probably came 
from the book collections of the Abbasid court. 

20 Seep. 26f. above. 

21 Tayfūr 76, 3ff./40, 15ff. - Worth mentioning, too, is a poem he was said to have written 
on the subject of chess (Ahsan, Social Life 264). The Risalat al-khamis, a text on political 
theory, was not written by the caliph himself but on his behalf by a ministry official (cf. 
Nagel, Rechtleitung 140ff., and in detail Arazi/El‘ad in: s1 66/1987/27ff., and 67/1988/2off.). 
Ma’min’s hadiths were collected — not least because of their isndds, some of which vent 
via earlier members of the dynasty to his forefather ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas — by Yahya b. 
Manda, the first important scholar of the noble family from Isfahan discussed vol. 11 705 
above, probably not too long after the caliph’s death (Kohlberg, loc. cit. 26of.). 

22 Tab. 122, ult. f. He may have heard this from Hakim al-Jushami; al-Mansur billah names, 
more precisely, a Radd ‘ala l-Manawiyya and a Radd ‘ala l-Yahūd wal-Nasara (Shaft 1 140, 
apu. f.). 

23 This is also true for the tradition that he had the poet al-Akawwak’s tongue pulled out 
when the latter praised his sponsor Abū Dulaf al-‘Tjli (regarding him see p. 529 below) as 
being the source of subsistence or death for his friends. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz correctly doubted 
this (Tabaqat al-shu'ar@ 172, apu. ff.). 
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pressure on the ahl al-dhimma. We have seen that the head of the Manichaean 
Miqlasiyya was able to move freely at court.?4 We have no information about 
the part played by the Jews, but the Christians recorded that Theodore Abū 
Qurra debated with some mutakallimun in the caliph’s presence. The text, which 
survives in several manuscripts, is probably apocryphal; the opponents — a cer- 
tain Sa‘sa‘a b. Khalid al-Basri and one Husayn b. Lawi/Levi al-Fārisī — remain 
entirely shadowy, and in some recensions the place of Abū Qurra is taken by 
a monk or a metropolitan from Tur ‘Abdin of the name of Simon.?5 However, 
this is not relevant here. What is important is that the Christians remembered 
Ma’mun as a tolerant ruler, the author emphasising the fact particularly.6 

A last example will demonstrate just how much perspectives shifted in tra- 
dition. This one is about the Zoroastrians. Since Jahiz, the Muslims enjoyed 
an anecdote according to which al-Ma’mun personally interrogated a Dualist 
named Abit ‘Ali, refuting him in a most elegant manner. Ibn al-Murtada, or his 
source, may have taken his inspiration from this, although it is immediately 
noticeable how much the part played by the caliph was exaggerated: before 
him, several of the scholars of his entourage attempted to deal with the ‘her- 
etic, but only the caliph was able to come up with the decisive idea.?” The 
argument he cited, however, was not his at all; Nazzam used it at the same 


24  Seevol. 1 493 above. 

25 Guillaume believed this text to be genuine (in: JRas, Centenary Suppl. 1924, p. 233ff., and 
again in: MW 15/1925/42ff.). Against him Graf, Arab. Schriften des Theodor Abt Qurra 77ff., 
and in CGAL II 21f.; quoted in: Islamochristiana 1/1975/155f. Sa‘sa‘a b. Khalid al-Basri also 
occurs in another text attributed to Aba Qurra, spelt Da‘da‘a b. Dalid (!) al-Basri (ibid. 
156). The Syrian chronicle from 1234 dated the disputatio to the year 214/829 (Chronicon ad 
annum 1234 pertinens 23/transl. 16), but it is far too young to be an independent witness; 
the author was familiar with the apocryphon which had, of course, emerged by that time. 
Another similar text has Abū Qurra elucidating his Christian creed before an unnamed vi- 
zier, together with the Monophysite Abū Raita and a Nestorian called ‘Abdisho‘ (cf. Graf, 
Schriften des Abu Ra@ita 163ff., and introduction xxvif.). The only thing that can be proved 
is that Murdar wrote against Abū Qurra (see p. 137 above) who was clearly known as an 
opponent to be reckoned with. 

26 Guillaume in JRAS, p. 239. One of the recensions has the Nestorian patriarch Timothy tak- 
ing Abū Qurra’s place (CGAL II 22). He died shortly after Ma’min’s arrival in Baghdad in 
high old age (cf. Putman, Timothée 142). 

27 Thusat least in the version found in Jahiz, Hayawan Iv 442, apu. ff. Later the introduction 
would be left out (e.g. Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn 11 152, 10ff., and Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, Tqd 11 384, 2ff.). 
Ibn ‘Abdrabbih narrates the story as part of a longer chapter entitled Radd al-Ma’min ‘ala 
l-mulhidin wa-ahl al-ahwa’. 
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time.*8 Interestingly it also occurs in Dénkart;2° clearly, the Zoroastrian re- 
membered it as an irritant. They also repeated the story of an apostate named 
Abalish (also Abalih in Pahlavi) who had fallen out with the priests of a fire 
sanctuary and converted to Islam. He challenged the well-known Mazdaist 
theologian Adurfarnbag i Farrokhzadan to a debate before al-Ma’miin and 
suffered a miserable defeat, whereupon the caliph expelled him from court.3° 
This looks like a response to — or indeed the original of — the Muslim tradi- 
tion; Abalish/Abalih might be concealing Abū ‘Ali.3! The argument employed 
by Ma’mun is not quoted in this text, as it discusses other subjects in the main, 
obscene details in the Zoroastrian ritual such as washing with cow urine and 
wearing the holy belt (Austig). However, ‘Abalish’ constructs a similar dialectic 
problem: if a ruler imposes a punishment, one should assume that he is acting 
in accordance with the wishes of Ahura Mazda; on the other hand, punish- 
ment is something essentially bad and thus part of the realm of Ahriman.3? 

We can also observe the caliph’s liberal-mindedness in the way in which 
he selected his staff. One of his secretaries was reputed to be a zindiq, but he 
was still very close to Ma’mun: ‘Ali b. ‘Abida al-Rayhani (d. 219/824). He was a 
popular and prolific writer in his day and, like Bishr al-Marisi, wrote a K. madh 
al-nabidh.*® A particularly noteworthy man was 


28 Cf. Text XXII 156, d—g: the phenomenon of repentance as proof that even a bad human 
can have a good impulse. Khayyat describes it as the ‘well-known trick question’ without 
even mentioning Ma’min at all (e). Found in similar form in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mughniv 36, 18ff., and 77, off./transl. Monnot, Penseurs 199 and 256f., and in Abu ‘Ammar, 
Miujaz 1 288, 7ff., as the standard refutation of Dualists. Abū 1-Ma‘ali, Bayan ul-adyan 
18, —8ff. (transl. in: RHR 94/1926/37f.), where the Ma’miin anecdote reappears, the caliph 
instead cites the standard anti-dualist argument that two Gods could not both be om- 
nipotent at the same time. 

29 Transl. de Menasce 274 § 272. 

30 Gujastak Abalish, ed. A. Barthélemy (Paris 1887). Regarding Adurfarnbag cf. Tafazzoli in: 
Elran 1 477f.; fragments of several of his writings are extant, especially a summary of his 
Ewén-namag in vol. 4 of the Dénkart. Cf. Colpe in: Neues Hb. der Lit. Wiss. v 82f. 

31 Some other interpretations of the mysterious name have been suggested as well: Aba/Aba 
Layth (Schaeder), and Yaballaha or ‘Abdallah (de Menasce). Cf. Tafazzoli in: EIran 1 58. 

32 Barthélemy 34f. rv. 

33 Regarding him cf. Fihrist 133, 4ff.; Yaqut, Irshad v 268, 6ff. (both providing extensive 
catalogues of works); also TB x11 18f. no. 6380; Kahhala, Mujam 7/145; GAS 2/58 and 83. 
Regarding the reading Abida cf. Ibn Hajar, Tabsir al-muntabih 915, 11. Was he, too, a mem- 
ber of the ‘round table’? After all, he wrote two books about this institution (Yāqūt v 270, 
7 and 10). 
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according to his nisba a protégé of the Barmakids, who rose to great influ- 
ence under al-Ma’mun.*4 He was a Persian® and at times administered large 
stretches of central Iran on behalf of the caliph, usually through deputies while 
he himself spent most of his time in Baghdad.*° Being close to the Mu‘tazila 
he was no stranger to theological ideas.3” He also supported it practically: he 
helped a certain Abu Ishaq al-Makki, a follower of Nazzām,?’ to obtain a post 
as district administrator in the region of Kaskar near Wasit. Jahiz comments 
derisively that the protégé — who probably came from the Hijaz — was unable 
to write or pronounce the Aramaic name of his ‘fief.39 He was probably jeal- 
ous, as he himself had flattered Ibn al-Jahm in his verses;*° at the same time 
he collected every negative comment on him that he could find.*! Ibn Qutayba 
made use of this: in his view Ibn al-Jahm embodied the cynical intellectual. 
Ibn al-Jahm, he transmitted, considered gratitude to be superfluous, as ev- 
eryone acts merely through self-interest.42 One should also not help those in 


34 Regarding him cf. in general Lecomte in: Arabica 5/1958/263ff. and EI? VII 401; GAS III 362. 

35 Cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 305, —9. 

36 He described how the appointment came about, in Agh. XIV 178, 7ff.; concerning the vari- 
ants cf. Lecomte 266. His close relationship with al-Ma’min is also recorded in an autobi- 
ographical account (Jahiz, Bayan 11 256, 15ff.); cf. also Jahiz, Ras@il 1 39, apu. f. = 111 198, 7ff. 
Waki, Akhbar al-qudat 11 174, 2, names him as al-Mu‘tasim’s trusted adviser. For further 
sources see Stern in: JSS 7/1962/239, n. 1, who claims, probably incorrectly, that he was a 
brother of the poet ‘Ali b. al-Jahm. Consequently the information on his father is wrong. 
‘Ali b. al-Jahm (d. 249/863) was probably considerably younger; he was furthermore of 
Arab descent and never bears the nisba al-Barmaki (regarding him cf. Gas 2/58of. with 
further sources; regarding his father, who was a postal inspector in Yemen under Mamun 
and commanded the police in Baghdad under al-Wathigq, cf. TB VII 240 no. 3735). 

37 Cf. Jahiz, Bayan 11 232, 10ff., and Hayawan Iv 442, pu., in both of which passages the au- 
thor does not take pains to hide his derision. In the apocryphal K. al-hayda he is the most 
important representative of official authority and the khalq al-Quran besides Bishr al- 
Marisi (see p. 546f. below). 

38 Regarding him cf. the sources given by Haran in: Jahiz, Bukhala’ 330. 

39 Bayan ii 2u, ult. ff. I am assuming that the place referred to was Kaskar in Mesopotamia, 
not the principality Kaskar Dulab in Gilan (cf. Krawulsky, Iran 376), as in the latter case 
the place name would have to be interpreted differently. 

40 Murtada, Amālī 1 197, pu. 

41 Ina text the title of which we do not know precisely (ed. Taha al-Hajiri in: Al-Katib 
al-Misri 5/1947/55ff. Cf. p. 72 above. 

42 =‘ Ta’wilmukhtalif al-hadith 61, 3ff, = 49, 15ff. Lecomte’s translation § 57 is imprecise; he does 
not fully understand the dialectical structure of the passage. 
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need — that was the duty of the state. Those who give money only teach people 
to be dependent.*? In Ibn Qutayba’s ears this sounded particularly bad as it 
was linked to criticism of the relevant hadiths.44 Another terrible thing was 
that Ibn al-Jahm did not fast during Ramadan, his excuse being that his health 
could not take it.45 

After all this it is not surprising he was not granted a place in the Ta’rikh 
Baghdad; he was not suited to be a religious scholar. However, the Mu'tazilites 
not mentioning him in their Jabaqat works does require an explanation. Even 
though he was a mutakallim, he was still one of the ‘philosophers’ among their 
number, like Mamar Abt |-Ash‘ath or Ibrahim b. al-Sindi. Jahiz regarded him 
as a physician.*° He remembered especially that Ibn al-Jahm was in favour of 
retaining old native remedies ( ‘laj al-qabëil wal-‘aj@iz): if, as had been the cus- 
tom among the Arabs for a long time, one should happen to pound a few flies 
together with the antimony when preparing kuhl, this genuinely strengthens 
one’s eyesight and the growth of the lashes.*” This was remarkable because 
Ibn al-Jahm usually, as was the custom in these circles, swore by the antique 
authorities. Ibn Qutayba noted critically that he studied the works of Aristotle: 
Organon, Physics, and De generatione et corruptione.*® We can assume that the 
library of the bayt al-hikma was available to him; he read works of scholar- 
ship in order to keep sleep at bay, and was not afraid of weighty tomes.*9 Ibn 
Qutayba thought his misguided thirst for knowledge only destroyed his com- 
mon sense,°° and al-Kindi, although better informed on such matters, also ex- 
pressed concern when Ibn al-Jahm wrote his own books reproducing the things 
he had learnt from those of others.* Still, he was not above acquiescing to a 


43 Ibid. 61, off. = 50, 7ff./transl. § 57; in more detail Uyun 11 34, 3ff. In more depth Lecomte 
269f. Waki‘ also says that Ibn al-Jahm was guilty of attacks on the population when col- 
lecting taxes in Fars (11 173, ult. ff. 

44 Another example in Ta’wil 62, 1ff. = 50, 12ff./transl. § 58. 

45 Ibid. 61, 1f. = 49, 14/transl. § 56. According to Jahiz, Hayawan 11 226, he was able to hold his 
drink well. 

46 Hayawan 11140, off. 

47  Hayawan 111 322, 8ff. > Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyun 11 104, 6ff., and Tqd v1 245, ult. ff. Further scurri- 
lous ideas from the realm of science in the style of Abū ]-Ash‘ath are collected in Lecomte 
269, n.1. 

48 = Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith 60, pu. ff. = 49, 12f./transl. § 56. 

49 Cf. his comments in Jahiz, Hayawan 1 53, 2ff.; the first section is copied in Siwan al-hikma 
306, 7ff. BADAWI. 

50 Adab al-katib 4, apu. ff.; transl. by Lecomte in: Mélanges Massignon 111 55. 

51 Cf. the dictum in Tawhidi, Bas@ir v11 95 no. 92/?v11 30 no. 81. The editor incorrectly iden- 
tified ‘Ibn al-Jahm’ as the secretary Muhammad b. al-Jahm b. Hārūn (d. 1 Rajab 277/19 
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request from the influential courtier, and wrote a treatise ‘on the uniqueness of 
God and the finite nature of the cosmos ( jirm al-‘alam)’.*2 The astrologer Abu 
Ma‘shar’s appreciation went further still: he ‘reported’ about Ibn al-Jahm.5? On 
the other hand, he probably needed his protection more than the ‘philosopher 
of the Arabs’. Conversely, Ibn al-Jahm was the preferred source for those try- 
ing to expunge Abu Mash‘ar’s apocrypha.** He was a star-gazer in the mould 
of Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Fazari, with no mathematical background.5> He 
wrote a book on astrological practice for al-Ma’mun, concerning the method 
of electiones (ikhtiyarat).5® 

This encyclopaedism went too far for the Mu tazilites. Jahiz commented on 
a self-important remark of Ibn al-Jahm’s with the sentence: ‘The mutakallimun 
think they know everything. God will not allow it..5” He observed that Ibn al- 
Jahm was not familiar with doubt, and believed that he himself found this an 
affliction.5® The newly acquired Greek knowledge seemed to provide the key to 
all problems, but it had not been brought into synthesis with Islam. Unlike the 
educated Christians of the time who worked in the bayt al-hikma, Ibn al-Jahm’s 
starting point was not Greek or Syriac but rather the Iranian tradition which 
had grown much closer to Islam. He translated from Middle Persian himself;59 


Oct. 890). He was secretary to Farra’ (regarding him cf. TB 11 161 no. 588; Yaqut, Irshad vı 
47if.; Qifti, Muhammadin no. 151 etc.). Regarding Ibn al-Jahm’s philosophical knowledge 
cf. also Stern, loc. cit. 241. 

52 Ed. Abū Rida, Ras@il al-Kindi 1 201ff./transl. Cinq épitres g3ff. He writes Alī b. al-Jahm rath- 
er than Muhammad b. al-Jahm, in accordance with ms Aya Sofya 4832 and another Ms 
(Teheran 11 634). However, this appears to be an incorrect emendation. ‘Ali b. al-Jahm was 
close to Ibn Hanbal (GAs 2/580), but the client had asked a concrete and competent ques- 
tion, as demonstrated by the introduction. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a does indeed have the version 
Muhammad b. al-Jahm ( Uyün al-anba@’ 1 212, -8f.; cf. McCarthy, AL-tasanif al-mansuba ila 
faylasuf al-Arab 48 no. 291). 

53 Ibnal-Nadim 336, 13; Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukam@ 284, 2f. 

54 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften 317. 

55 IbnSa‘id al-Andalusi, Tabaqat al-umam 60, 6f.; regarding Fazari cf. Pingree in: DSB IV 5556. 
s. n., and Sezgin, GAS V 216f., and vi 222f. Both authors do not distinguish between him 
and Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazari, ‘the first one to produce an astrolabe in Islam’ (Fihrist 
332, —9f.). I wonder whether the latter may have been his father. That would resolve the 
chronological difficulties. Cf. Hadj-Sadok in: BEO 21/1968 /28ff. 

56  Qift, Ta’rikh 284, 3f. 

57 Hayawan 1V 319, 1off. and ult. ff. 

58 Ibid. v1 35, off. (read Ibn al-Jahm instead of Abu l-Jahm), and 36, 3f. 

59 Ibn al-Nadim 305, 20. 
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vthe Khudaynama - already available in a version by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ — was 
apparently revised or retranslated by him.®° 

He was not the only example of a mutakallim who did not follow a par- 
ticular school, and was not trying to achieve a particular ‘system’, but we do 
not know much about the others. The Christian Qusta b. Luqa® tells us that 
al-‘Abbas b. Sa‘td al-Jawhari was considered a theologian at the time. Ibn al- 
Nadim mentions him as an astronomer and geometer; he composed a com- 
mentary on Euclid and a zi; as late as 228/843 he was observing the principal 
points of the year. He translated Shanaq’s poison book from Middle Persian for 
al-Ma’mtn.® According to Qusta b. Luqa he was also experienced in logic. He 
knew entire books in Greek by heart. 

Al-Kindi, too, belongs in this grey area. Al-Ma’mun employed him at the bayt 
al-hikma to check the older translations. His writings have some points in com- 
mon with Muttazilite theology. He was, however, still young at the time; he 
would be most influential during al-Mu‘tasim’s caliphate.* ‘There were many 
mutakallimun during (al-Ma’min’s) time’, Ya‘qubi tells us in his Mushakalat al- 
nas li-zamanihim, ‘every one composing a book in support of his own doctrine 
and refuting that of his opponents’. 


In the anecdote in which Ma’min refutes the dualist Abu ‘Ali, not only 
Muhammad b. al-Jahm al-Barmaki is among those present but also a cer- 
tain ‘Utbi and one Qasim b. Sayyar,°* neither of whom appears to have 
been a mutakallim. Al-‘Utbi is the poet and man of letters Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdallah (or ‘Ubaydallah) b. ‘Amr al-Utbī (d. 228/843), an Umayyad 


60 Lecomte 265 with references; Minorsky in: Festschrift Levi Della Vida 11 160. 

61  Inhis response to Ibn al-Munajjim’s K. al-Burhan, § 12. 

62 Fihrist 331, 16ff.; Qifti, Ta’rikh 219, 8ff.; cf. GAs v 243f. with further details. 

63 Cf. Walzer in: Oriens 10/1957/203ff. = Greek into Arabic 175ff, and Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics 22ff.; also Endref in: Festschrift Falaturi 155 and 158ff. Regarding Kindi’s proof 
of the finiteness of the world cf. Craig, Cosmological Argument 19ff., and Netton, Allah 
Transcendent 65ff. 

64 At that time the translator Ibn Naima compiled texts ‘in the style of Aristotle’s theol- 
ogy’ at his request in order to show ‘Aristotle’s theology’ (cf. F. Zimmermann in: Pseudo- 
Aristotle in the Middle Ages 135 and earlier). Regarding him in general Jolivet and Rashed 
in: EI? v 122f. and, in more detail, in DSB xv 261ff. A philosopher finding positives in the- 
ology would later become rare; only al-Amiri would later think like al-Kindi (cf. K. ‘lam 
managib al-Islam; also E. Rowson in his introduction to Al-amad ‘ala l-abad, p.18 and 23). 

65 P.28,3f. 

66 Hayawan Iv 442, pu. f. 
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whose nisba referred to ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyan,®’ while Qasim b. Sayyar is 
the katib Qasim b. Sayyar al-Jurjani, a protégé of Fadl b. Sahl’s who also 
made a name for himself as a poet.6® We might consider the possibility 
that he was the same as Qasim al-Tammar, a respected mutakallim in Ibn 
Qutayba’s view, whom Jahiz mentions a number of times as well. He 
had saved Bishr al-Marisi from embarrassment the latter's speech defect 
had brought him,” and thus would have lived in Baghdad around the 
same time. Still, it would be surprising if Jahiz had referred to him under 
two different names and never even mentioned that these were the same 
person. Qasim al-Tammar was a Mu‘tazilite,” but the tradition of that 
school forgot him entirely. Jahiz, too, reports unimportant and bizarre 
information only about him: that he was a pederast,”* or had bad table 
manners.”? He included some of his dicta in Bayan,’”* which are origi- 
nal and occasionally slightly risqué, but they have no connection with 
theology. 

Also worth mentioning is ‘Amr b. Nuhaywi who was acquainted with 
Kindi’> and Nazzam.’6 He may have been the latter’s pupil, and was an 
official in the administration under Ma’mtn.7” 





67 Cf. Haran concerning Hayawan 1 53, n. 5. Regarding “Utbi cf. Blachére in Mélanges Massé 
38ff., and Leder, Ibn al-Gauzi 128. 

68 Regarding him Gas 2/615: mentioned as al-Ma’min’s courtier together with Thumama 
and Muhammad b. al-Jahm in Jahiz, Manaqib al-Turk (in: Ras@il 1 39, apu. f., and 111 
198, 7f.). 

69 Tawil mukhtalif al-hadith 95, 3 = 79, 10/transl. § 106; quoted by Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, Yqd 11 
482, 11. 

70 For instances see p. 191, n. 21 above. In the variant in Zajjaji, Majdlis al-‘ulama@’ Thumama 
takes his place, but this appears to be a secondary version. 

71  Jāhiz, Bayan 1v 13, 14f. 

72 Ibid. 13, 12ff. 

73 Bukhald’ 198, apu. ff. 

74 Bayan iv 12, 5ff. 

75 Bukhald@ 17, 9, and 81, 2. 

76 Ibid. 38, 2f. 
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Tanukhi, Nishwar al-muhddara 1 132, 5ff. 
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3.2 The Great Mu tazilite Systematists 


321 Abu l-Hudhayl 

The court was not, of course, the best place for quiet reflection. Systems were 
evolved elsewhere, although they might be tested in conversation in the ca- 
liph’s circle. The great Mu‘tazilite theologians of the time visited the palace 
only ever temporarily. They were flattered, but did not always submit to the 
tastes of the court. This became clear when Thumama introduced the doyen 
of the Basran school, 


Abū |-Hudhayl Muhammad b. al-Hudhayl b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Makhul al- 
‘Abdi al-‘Allaf}! 


d. 227/841 (?), to Ma’mun’s circle.? He was not one of the Auttab, and he was 
rather less willing than they to look from behind his hands. He would not get 
involved with astrology; he was reported to have given a speech (khutba), later 
to become famous, against the practice before the caliph.3 He considered it 
unsound. Anecdotes would elaborate how he exposed the great authorities of 
this science as ignorant: how, he was said to have argued, could an astrologer 
know the future if he was not even able to say what happened in the past, 
or at the time of the conversation, when it would be possible to check his 
claims? 

The question is whether Abū l-Hudhayl was really quite as radical as that. 
The anecdotes tell us nothing about the speech, presuming instead a conver- 
sation or debate.* The few surviving excerpts from the khutba, on the other 
hand, show — that is assuming they are genuine — a different direction alto- 
gether: Abu l-Hudhayl addressed technical questions, accepting some of the 
ideas that had been absorbed from Greek science, such as the correspondence 


1 The complete name in Fihrist 203, ult.; TB 111 366, 8; Murtada, Amālī 1 178, 10, and many later 
sources. We sometimes find Abdallah in addition to Ubaydallah (thus IKh Iv 265, 10; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 248, 3; Safadi, Wāft v 161, 2, and Nakt 277, 9). Instead of Muhammad, 
sometimes Ahmad was transmitted (Safadi, ibid.); Shahrastani and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi have 
Hamdan instead (Milal 34, 9/71, 3; Monnot, Islam et religions 36). 

2 Fadl 257,8 >1M 46,1. 

3 Cf. Catalogue of Works xx1, no. 56. 

4 One of them (Text xx1 76) takes place somewhere else anyway. The second one (Text 75) does 
not include a verbal exchange, but the challenge to a debate is the main topic. 
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between macrocosm and microcosm. Even the anecdotes try to be specific, 
with him asking whether the stargazer encountered is someone ‘who makes 
calculations, or someone who bases judgments on them.® There was noth- 
ing wrong with calculations: that was astronomy. Only the ‘judgments’ were 
reprehensible, for drawing conclusions regarding the course of the world or 
human behaviour from calculations opened the door for determinism.®* Abu 
]-Hudhayl’s criticism appears to have been regarded as new. Venerable authori- 
ties like Ibrahim al-Nakha’l (d. 96/714)’ had had nothing against astrology,§ 
and Jubba’, who admired Abt l-Hudhayl greatly, would later cast birth horo- 
scopes himself.’ The earliest extant text arguing against astrology appears to 
be at least a generation younger than Abt |-Hudhayl.!° Kindi, however, was at 
the same time calculating the duration of the Arabs’ rule, probably on behalf 
of the authorities." 


3.2.11 Biographical Information 
We do not know what occupation Abu |-Hudhayl had pursued in Basra. While 
he did bear the sobriquet ‘the feed merchant’ (al-‘allaf), this was because his 


5 Text 74. Might Text 148 belong in this context as well? It may be interpreted to the effect 
that the Aristotelian ùç épwpevov is rejected in the case of the unmoved moving force (Met. 
XII 7.1072b, 3). This gowpevov is, as Aristotle says, dmaés (1073a, 1), but Abū l-Hudhayl could 
not imagine that a beloved should not himself love. However, the text may be classified 
entirely differently (cf. Bell, Love Theory 109), and its genuineness is by no means certain. 

6 Text 76, c. 

6a Regarding ahkam ‘judgments’ in this context cf. Fahd in E1? v11 558a; consequently as- 
trologers were called ahkami. 

7 Regarding him see vol. 1 182f. above. 

8 Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya tv 225, pu. 

9 Tanukhi, Nishwar al-muhadara 11 332 no. 174. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 290, 1f., also tells us 
that he was interested in Khwarizmi (cf. GAs 6/142); however, ibid. 316, —5f., we read that 
he wrote books against the astrologers. 

10 Ed. and transl. by A. Heinen in: Abhath 28/1980/17ff. The text appears to be quoted by Fadl 
b. Marwan (d. 250/864), vizier under al-Mu‘tasim. 

11 Cf. the text edited by O. Loth in Festschrift Fleischer 263ff; also Walzer in: Oriens 
10/1957/227 = Greek into Arabic 199f. Still during Kindi’s lifetime, the end of Arab rule was 
assumed to be imminent by Papak’s followers (cf. Sadighi, Mouvements religieux 245), 
later the Qarmates expected it to come in the year 296/908 (cf. Madelung in: Der Islam 
34/1959/78). Kindi, on the other hand, calculated a duration of 693 years and was thus 
quite optimistic. Tabari reports that Ibn ‘Abbas, too, thought in roughly the same dimen- 
sion (Ta’rikh 1 8, 8ff./transl. Rosenthal 173). 
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house was situated in the quarter of animal feed sellers.! There was even a 
mosque of the ‘allafun which Ziyad had had constructed when he was gov- 
ernor; it was not far from the river port of Furda.” It may be inferred that Aba 
l-Hudhayl was involved in long-distance trade, but it is not documented. He 
was a client of the ‘Abd al-Qays,? hence his nisba al-‘Abdi. His family was prob- 
ably of Iranian origin; he was certainly familiar with Persian literature and 
language* and bore a Persian nickname indicating his dark skin.5 He would 
have had an interest in Aalam from his youth, as it seems that he was already 
taken to Baghdad for a hearing during al-Mahdi's caliphate. The officers who 
arrested him based on a written order and had to take him to a boat on the 
Tigris were threatened by the population of Basra; clearly, as the story implies, 
Abu |-Hudhay] already had followers at the time.® 

Even so, we learn very little about his Basran years. We have seen that he 
did not think much of Asamm’ and quarrelled with Hafs al-Fard. They both, 
each in his way, cramped his style, and if he really was prone to the airs and 
graces Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir criticised,? he would have suffered from the com- 
petition they posed. Although he outlived them both, he probably was not so 
much the younger that he would have had to hold back out of natural respect; 
in fact, he had not even done so in the case of Dirar b. ‘Amr, claiming he had 


1 Fadl 254, 4 > IM 44, 3ff. (with further instances of this type of naming indirectly). The ‘feed’ 
usually referred to oats (cf. A. Cohen, Economic Life in Ottoman Jerusalem 106 concerning 
Jerusalem). 

2 Massignon, Opera minora 111 70; cf. also the map sketch ibid. 65. 

3 Kabi, Maq. 69, —4; Ibn al-Nadim 56, 13; TB 111 366, 8 etc. 

4 He referred to the Javidan khiradh (Tawhidi, Bas@ir 111 178, 7ff./?v1 123 no. 398; as autobio- 
graphical account in Husri, Jam‘ al-jawahir 91, 2ff.) and accorded Asamm a Persian epithet 
(see vol. 11 455 above); of course this is not necessarily evidence of his being fluent in the 
language. 

5 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 258, uf. I should prefer to interpret the form z.r,/c found there as a 
misspelling of zar(a)jiin < zar-gūn ‘gold-coloured’. Zarjiin occurs as the name of a mukhan- 
nath in Agh. Iv 221, 7. One might also consider a derivation of zarak ‘gold-leaf’. 

6 Itis narrated by himself, or rather, he is presented as the narrator of the incident; one of his 
pupils is the transmitter. This is anything but a criterion for genuineness; the true core of the 
anecdote is a myth (Fadl 254, uff; transl. and commented in: ZDMG 135/1985/47ff.; regarding 
the pupil see p. 319 below). 

7 See vol. 11 455f. above. 

8 See vol. 11 817f. above. Cf. also the anecdote concerning a meeting with Najjar by the gate 
of the Muhallabids’ estate (Hakim al-Jushami, Risdlat Iblis 77, 1ff.; regarding the location cf. 
Salih al-‘Ali, Khitat al-Basra 178). 

9 Seep. 118 above. 
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attacked and refuted Dirar once — or the first time? — when he visited Basra.!° 
Later, he wrote books against him.” He was probably no friend of the authori- 
ties then, either, for while one of our anecdotes presumes that he frequented 
one of the dignitaries of his host tribe, the ‘Abd al-Qays,!” he is never linked 
with the governor. 

Allthe more remarkable, then, that after 204 he was able to become a regular 
visitor at court. There is hardly any doubt that he wished to establish himself 
there, as he had reached an age where one does not make unnecessary changes 
any more. Thumama, who introduced him, probably hoped to strengthen the 
Muttazilite party; he was reported to have recommended Asamm to the caliph 
as well, but Asamm died too early.!3 Soon enough Abt |-Hudhay] did exactly as 
Thumama would have expected: he trod on Bishr al-Maris1's toes. Mu‘tazilite 
tradition glorified the part he played; in the record of the discussion Bishr 
is presented as someone who does not know how to think properly.+ Even 
Bishr’s ass, Abu l-Hudhayl is quoted as saying, was more intelligent than Bishr 
himself, for the ass, when one beat him, would jump a small canal but not a 
wide one as he knew the difference; Bishr, on the other hand, was incapable of 
distinguishing. This was a dig at Bishr’s determinism; when regarded through 
the eyes of a Mu‘tazilite he was a supporter of taklif ma la yutaq. Still, it was 
well-known that there was not much to choose between the two; after a debate 
in al-Ma’mutn’s presence, they made each other dubious compliments on the 
arrows they had loosed at one another.!® Abu ]-Hudhayl, people imagined, inti- 
mated to the caliph that he had not sought his company because of the wealth 
one might acquire there, but rather because of al-Ma’min’s two-fold opposi- 
tion to ‘similarisation’: not only did he not have an anthropomorphic image 
of God’s appearance, he did not ascribe to him the kind of injustice found in 
humans, either.!’ The caliph’s response does not refer to this expanded tashbih 


10 Seep. 5 4f. above. 

11 Catalogue of Works xx1, no. 16 and 19. 

12 Murtadā, Amālī 1 179, pu. ff. 

13 Ibn al-Nadīm, Fihrist 214, 6ff. 

14 Fadl259, uff.; translated and analysed in: ZDMG 135/1985/30ff. The frame narrative occurs 
in another place as well, but the place of Abū l-Hudhayl is taken by a member of the ahl 
al-hadith (see p. 549f. below). 

15 Suyuri, Irshad al-talibin 264, pu. ff; Hilli, Istiqş@® al-nazar fi l-qad@ wal-qadar (Najaf 
1354/1935), p. 8, 4ff.; Cf. Laoust in: REI 34/1966/55. Regarding the ass see p. 193 above. 

16 Jāhiz, Hayawān vi1 166, 6ff. > Tawhidi, Basa@ir 11 571, off./2v111 185 no. 679. Here, too, Abu 
l-Hudhay] is victorious thanks to an ironic remark. 

17 Fadl227, 16ff. I interpreted this text differently in the past (cf. Elran 1 319a). 
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concept;!® ‘injustice’ here denotes what Mu tazilites disliked in the determinist 
image of God. 

Of course Abu |-Hudhayl received money anyway, a salary of 60,000 dir- 
hams per year.!9 We only know of it because he distributed it among his fol- 
lowers; it seems he had always supported them.?° We can assume that Mamūn 
did esteem him, even though later school tradition would exploit this motif.2! 
A paean claims he succeeded in ending determinism,?? and Dinawari con- 
cluded that he came to be Ma’min’s teacher in matters of religion.2? Under 
Muttasim, however, the sources dwindle. Abu l-Hudhayl seems to have given 
lectures at least at the beginning of Mu‘tasim’s caliphate as Mubarrad, who 
was born in 210, claims to have studied under him.2* Another anecdote de- 
scribes him settling in Samarra,”° a city founded in 223/838. All the same, we 
must be careful of attempting to squeeze every report into the chronology; this 
is the approach taken by the medieval biographers. Abū l-Hudhayl died under 
Wathigq, but during the last years of his life old age took its toll, as the Mu‘tazilite 
al-Bardha’l recorded. Abū l-Hudhayl was blind, and had lost his powers of reac- 
tion. He was still aware of the fundamental principles of his Mu'tazilite faith, 
but could not follow his opponents’ arguments any more.”° His reputation was 
still such that Wathiq held a funeral celebration for him. Ibn Abi Duwad said 
the prayer over his bier — with five takbir according to the Shi‘ite rite because 


18 This response also ibid. 262, 1f. The subsequent text has nothing to do with the scene. 

19 = Fad! 255, 6f. > IM 49, 4f. 

20 = Jahiz, Bukhala’ 135, ult. ff. > Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyiin 11 204, 12ff,, and Ta’wil 53, pu. ff. = 43, 
6ff./transl. § 44 (where Jahiz’ name is replaced with a generic reference to a Mu'tazilite 
source). There, however, the emphasis is on the fact that Abū l-Hudhayl found it difficult 
to part with his money (cf. also Jahiz, Bukhala’ 135, aff. > Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil § 45 and pas- 
sim). Jahiz believed Abu l-Hudhayl to be the greatest miser among his Mu tazilite friends 
(Bukhala’ 64, 17f.). 

21 Cf. al-Ma’min’s alleged verse in Fadl 258, 3f. > IM 49, uf. 

22 IM 49, Off. 

23 Akhbar tiwal 401, 4f. (Sourdel misinterpreted the passage in: REI 30/1962/42). Fadl 256, 
pu. f., narrates how he explained the principle of divine justice to the caliph in very few 
words; clearly this was the chief issue here, too. 

24 Fadl 257, 6f. 

25 Murtada, Amālī 1 180, 10f., where the narrator Sulayman al-Raqqi, constitues only one of 
the problems (see vol. 11 548, n. 91 above). Cf. also Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulūb 365, pu. ff. 

26 Murtada, Amal 1 178, 14f.; without reference in Ibn al-Nadim 204, 6f. Ahmad b. ‘Umar al- 
Bardhaʻ, a pupil of ‘Abbad b. Sulayman, had most of his information on Abū |-Hudhayl 
from the latter's pupil Shahham (cf. TB 111 370, 3ff,, and p. 314 below). Regarding him in 
more detail ch. C 7.4. 
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Abu |-Hudhayl was close to the Hashimids.?” Abū Tammam was said to have 
written a marthiya for him,?® but it is not included in his Diwan. 

Now we are in possession of all the material that enables us to reach a con- 
clusion on the dates of Abu 1-Hudhayl’s life, as these are reported differently 
in a number of sources. The only piece of information on which they are all 
agreed is that he lived to a great old age, while the actual dates have been in- 
ferred based on tradition. The dates of his birth and his death as well as his 
actual age have been adjusted in manifold ways. 

It is advisable to start with the date of his death. Abu Tammam died in 
231/845 or 232/846; Wathiq ruled between 227/842 and 232/847. If we accept 
the two reports mentioned earlier as genuine, the only possible date among 
those suggested is 227. Only one of the others is earlier, the others are beyond 
Wathiq’s caliphate and would thus expand the period of undocumented later 
years. Reports of an active connection between Abu |-Hudhayl and Wathiq 
are clearly apocryphal, or not to be taken literally.?9 As for his age, the biog- 
raphers liked talking of 100 years,3° not even bothering with smaller figures. 
Later sources were forced to go beyond even this, in order to coordinate all 
components. In actual fact the round number shows, of course, that there was 
no precise information to draw on. Abt l-Hudhayl himself was quoted as hav- 
ing said in the last years of his life that he was half as old as Islam.*! 

The date of his birth remains similarly vague. Khayyat was the first to report 
a disagreement among Abu |-Hudhayl’s pupils on the subject.32 There is agree- 
ment insofar, however, as all variants assume the 130s, proving that at the time 
he was not yet regarded as a centenarian, or at least not literally, as Khayyat 
names 227 as the date of his death, too, and thus does not go up to a hun- 
dred. Still, all figures and dates will have to be approached with caution. Abu 
l-Hudhayl’s pupil Shahham claimed to have heard him say that his parents 
told him he was ten when Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah was killed in Basra.33 In that 
case he would have been born in 135 — in fact, this was the date Ibn al-Nadim 


27 + Fadl 263, 14ff. > IM 48, 4ff. after Ibn Yazdadh’s K. al-masabih. 

28 1M 132, 2f. (and only there!). 

29 According to IM 125, 16, Wathiq adopted his theological views. According to Tawhidi, 
Akhlag al-wazirayn 308, 6ff. (= Muqābasāt 96, —5ff., and Bas@ir 2v1 86 no. 290) he had him 
identify the author of a pro-‘Alid poem. 

30 Thus Ibn al-Nadim 204, 6; Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 258, 2. 

31 Fadlibid. 

32 = Mas‘tidi, Murūj vit 232, 1ff./v 21 § 291f. 

33 TBIII 370, 3ff. 
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calculated.34 Other dates were earlier still: 131 or 134.95 131 was presumably 
considered only because that was when Wasil died, and the coinciding dates 
would show Abū l-Hudhay!l as his true heir. This train of thought was even pur- 
sued with regard to Hasan al-Basri, presumably without anyone considering 
that in that case the year of Abū l-Hudhayl’s birth would have been the en- 
tirely preposterous 110/729.6 Even so, 135 might still be too early, too. While 
an age of g2 lunar years = ca. go solar years is not altogether impossible, one 
would assume a ten-year-old to be able to remember events himself, and also 
to know his age.?” Events dated during Abu l-Hudhayl’s youth, e.g. his debates 
with Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddius, are apocryphal in any case. Even his arrest under 
al-Mahdi, mentioned above, is anything but securely documented.#8 


Ibn al-Nadim was the first to collect the contradictory dates in a text 
available to us. At the same time Marzubani (d. 384/994) was interested 
in them as well; his material survives in Ta’rikh Baghdad. The Muttazila’s 
interest in chronology seems to have been awakened only late. Referring 
to Shahham was no coincidence; he was Abu |-Hudhayl’s youngest pupil 
(see ch. C 4.1.3 below). Khayyat tried to tidy matters up, but did not carry 
enough weight. The date of Abu |-Hudhayl’s death he preferred, 227, was 
recorded by Mas‘udi (Murūj vir 232, 1f./v 21, 13), from where it was ad- 
opted into IKh Iv 267, 2f. > Safadi, Waftv 162, 20, and Nakt al-himyan 278, 
21; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujum 11 248, 3ff.; Damin, Hayat al-hayawan 1 120, —9; 
Qummi, Kund 1 174, 10f. The date earlier than 227 goes back to the author 
Abu l-Aynë al-Hashimi: ‘226 in Samarra at the age of 104’ (thus Fihrist 
204, 2f.; TB III 396, 19ff. > IKh Iv 267, if.). It is called into question by 
the exorbitant age. However, Abu |-‘Ayn@ claimed that he had met Abū 
1-Hudhay] as a young man (Sam‘ani, Iml 103, 12ff.; also Murtada, Amal 1 
179, 18f.); he was born around 190/805 and died ca. 283/896 (regarding 
him cf. EI? I 108, and GAS 2/519f.; more details p. 522 below). 

Later dates mentioned are: 235 ‘at the beginning of al-Mutawakkil’s 
caliphate’ (Fihrist 204, 5f.; TB 111 370, 7f.; Murtada, Amali 1 178, 12f.; IKh 





34 Fihrist 204, 3ff. 

35 Ibid. 204, 1; Masūd;5, loc. cit. 

36 ~=—- Fadl 258, 1 after Ibn Farzoya (before 300/913). After all, who else might be ‘al-Hasan’? 

37 Itis true that some sources, once again with reference to Shahham, cited the tradition as 
autobiographical. In these instances, however, it is the starting point for a legend, and fur- 
thermore Abū |-Hudhayl claims there to have been not quite 15 at the time. This resulted 
in the birth date of 131 (TB 111 367, 3ff.). 

38 P. 227 above. 
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IV 267, 1; Dhahabi, Tbar 1 422, 10ff. > Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt 11 85, —8ff.; 
Shahrastani 37, 3f./76, uf; 1M 48, 3), and 239 (Safadi, Nakt 279, 2, as a com- 
plement to Waft). No source is given for either of these dates, probably for 
good reason, as they are inferred. 235 comes with the comment ‘at the age 
of 100, and by subtracting 100 we arrive at the year 135 which is supported 
by autobiographical notes. 239 is based on the same operation, the only 
difference being that it is the age of 104 that is added to 135. The comment 
‘at the beginning of al-Mutawakkil’s caliphate’ applies to 235 only with a 
pinch of salt as Mutawakkil acceded to the throne in 232/847. 227, on the 
other hand, was at the beginning of Wathiq’s caliphate; contamination 
cannot be ruled out. — I do not know how the Mu‘tazilite Abū Mujalid, a 
contemporary of Khayyat (regarding him see ch. C 4.2.4 below), came to 
believe that Abt l-Hudhayl went blind at over 100 years old (Fihrist 204, 
17; TB II 370, 2f.). The parallel passage in Khatib al-Baghdadi replaces 230 
with 203, which might be a possible date for his relocation, but not in 
connection with his age. 

In addition to the three ages mentioned (100, 104 and ‘over 100’) we also 
find ‘105 years’, e.g. in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 255, 5f. after Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya al-Ghalabi, called Zakaroya, (d. 298/910) K. al-mashayikh (re- 
garding him cf. Zirikli, Alam v1 364). Ibn al-Murtada simply changed 105 
to 150 (Jab. 48, 1f., where in addition al-Ghalabi is misspelt as al-Ghaylani; 
cf. Fück in: OLZ 59/1964/373). 

The date of 135 for his birth is quoted after Ibn al-Nadim or Khatib 
al-Baghdadi in IKh Iv 266, ult.; Safadi, Nakt 279, 2; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nujum 11 248, 4f. The variants 131 and 134 are older; the abovementioned 
disagreement among Abu |-Hudhayl’s pupils referred to them. Khayyat 
preferred the former, Ka‘bi the latter (cf. Murtada, Amālī 1 178, uf. > IM 
49, iff.). Meetings with Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddis would have taken place 
before 167/783, according to the understanding at the time, as that was 
when the latter was executed. However, the actual narratives show that 
the accounts are pure fiction. There were even attempts at replacing 
Abu l-Hudhayl with Nazzam in them (cf. for details my article in: ZDMG 
135/1985/22ff. and 52ff.; also vol. 11 19, n. 20 above). The account of Abu 
l-Hudhayl’s arrest and his relocation to Baghdad, on the other hand, 
aims at pointing out that Abū l-Hudhayl found himself under suspicion 
of being a zindiq. It may be based on the recollection that he had been 
part of Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddus’ circle in his youth, and was persecuted 
together with him, but there is no proof of that. Even if it were true, the 
chronology would not gain from it, as according to another — and pre- 





sumably older — tradition he was executed under Harun (see vol. 11 17f. 
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above), and even if we believe 167, possible birth dates could be as late as 
140. It would make no sense to expand the possible range further. 


One surprising feature of the early birth dates is that tradition never attempt- 
ed to link Aba l-Hudhayl with ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd who, after all, died only a short 
time before the uprising of Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah. Ibn al-Nadim points out em- 
phatically that Abū l-Hudhayl did not meet either ‘Amr or, naturally, Wasil b. 
‘Ata’.39 Later, it would be tried to find a connection with Wasil via his widow 
Umm Yusuf who was said to have given Abu l-Hudhayl two chests (qimatrayn) 
containing her husband’s notes.*° This fits in well with the correspondence 
of the dates pointed out above, and is presumably just as fictitious, as later 
authors were not sure of Abu |-Hudhayl’s starting points at all. Mu‘tazilite tra- 
dition usually points to ‘Uthman al-Tawil.*| He is sure to have known him,4? 
but there was probably not much to be learnt from him. Malati, who did not 
have to worry about the Mu'tazilite consensus, named two other pupils of 
Wasil’s instead who were at the same time believed to have been Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir’s teachers.*3 He certainly knew them, too; but they remain even 
more obscure than ‘Uthman al-Tawil. Malati finally mentions Dirar b. ‘Amr, 
whom Abt |-Hudhayl was said to have succeeded as leader of the theological 
study circle in Basra. Dirar was probably the most influential, although people 
preferred to ignore him later. He broke away on his own initiative, and laid the 
foundation for the new concept of history: he transmitted the names of Wasil’s 
missionaries,*° and even the bold ‘genealogy’ that traced Mu'tazilite doctrine 
through ‘Uthman al-Tawil and Wasil to Abū Hashim, and from him through 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, ‘Ali and the prophet to Gabriel and God himself 


39 Fihrist 204, 1f. 

40 = Fadl 241, -7f. > IM 35, 3ff. The word qimatr is derived via Aram. qamtra from Gr. xauntoa. 
In the Talmud it refers to the Torah chest in which the Torah scrolls are kept (cf. Carl 
Wendel, Kleine Schriften zum antiken Buch- und Bibliothekswesen 98, after Strack- 
Billerbeck, Komm. zum NT 1V; 136 aa 66). In the Islamic world gimatr was a chest or bag 
in which the gadi kept and transported his documents protected by a seal (Kindi, Qudat 
Misr 391, 16ff.; Sarakhsi, Mabsit xv1 92, 10; Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judiciaire 1 375; 
Moukdad, Richteramt 80). It might be as high as a man’s chest (TB 1X 161, 4f.). 

41 Fihrist 204, 1, probably once again after Bardha‘l and Shahham (cf. Murtada, Amālī 1 178, 
15f.); also Fadl 164, 16, and 251, 3f. > IM 42, 2f. 

42 Cf. Fadl 237, 15ff.; cf. also vol. 11 356f. above. The autobiographical account in TB 111 367, 
5ff., has some traits associated with legends. 

43 Tanbih 31, 6ff./38, ult. ff. 

44 Atleast one of them (see vol. 11 361f. above). 

45 See vol. 11 353 above. 
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had its origin with him, if we can believe his pupil Zurqan.*° He also circulated 
the legend of Ghaylan in a treatise of his own — maybe as part of an argument 
with the Basran Murji’ites who claimed this tradition for themselves.*’ ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd, on the other hand, is barely mentioned in his works.*® 

His connections to the muhaddithun were entirely ignored in Mu‘tazilite 
circles, although they did exist; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, not usually one of his 
admirers, preserved the names of two of his teachers.’ Both of them, inter- 
estingly, were Kufan: Ghiyath b. Ibrahim al-Tamimi®° and Sulayman b. Qarm 
al-Dabbi.5! Through them he got to know A‘mash’s corpus of traditions, un- 
mistakeably Shi‘ite in its tenor; indeed, Ibn Hibban considered Sulayman b. 
Qarm to be a ghali.5? He was the source of his moderately critical attitude to- 
wards the authorities: ‘Stand by the Quraysh for as long as they stand by you, 
but when they do not stand by you (any more), take up your swords and ex- 
terminate them!’>? This was also the attitude among the Basran Ghaylanites,5* 
which makes it all the more surprising that in his case it came from a Kufan 
source. It seems that he visited Kufa once in his youth. If he did indeed get 
into trouble with the authorities, this may have been the explanation. Later, in 
Baghdad, this behaviour would not have been advisable. 


46 [bnal-Nadim 202, 3ff.; cf. vol. 11 289 above. Madelung considered this to be a later falsifica- 
tion (Qasim 35). 

47 Fadl 233, 4ff. > IM 27, 12ff.; also the title at Catalogue of Works xx1, no. 48. His regarding 
Khalid al-Qasri as a zindiq fits well with this concept of history (Agh. xx11 16, 1ff.). 

48 Only in the critical account of ‘Amr’s behaviour before the uprising of 145 in Abu I-Faraj, 
Magqatil 246, off. (which mentions Aba |-Hudhayl, like ibid. 238, —4, not by his kunya but 
his ism), and in the similarly characteristic tradition that he modelled his behaviour on 
Wasil’s (Fadl 243, 15ff.). It seems that there was an argument between Abū |-Hudhayl’s and 
Nazzam’s followers concerning the precedence of ‘Amr or Wasil (cf. Jahiz, Hayawan v11 7, 7). 

49 TBIII 366, 14f. (where ‘an should be read instead of anhu). 

50 Thus after Hilli, Rial, 245, ult. f., and Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwat 1 658f.; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
says only Ghiyath b. Ibrahim. Probably identical with the Ghiyath b. Ibrahim al-Nakhaʻī 
named in Dhahabi, Man no. 6673. For further Sunni sources (which on the whole do not 
give his nisba) cf. Nasa, Du‘afa@’ 7187 no. 485. According to the Shi‘ite biographers he came 
from Basra but lived in Kufa. 

51 Mizan no. 3599; for further sources cf. Nasa‘l, Duaf@ 7116 no. 251. 

52 Majrihin 1 332, —4ff.; similar also “Ugayli, Du‘afa’ 11 137. Regarding the Shr‘ite literature cf. 
in brief Ardabili 1 382f. 

53 TB III 366, ult. ff. This is not, of course, necessarily Rafidite. Consequently Dhahabi also 
quoted him in conversation with ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan, al-Nafs al-zakiyya’s father, calling the 
Rafidites unbelievers (Mizan, loc. cit.). Ibrahim b. Ghiyath was believed among the Shi‘ites 
to have been a Butrite; he wrote a K. magtal amir al-mu’minin (Tasi, Fihrist 251f. no. 552). 

54  Seevol. 1151 and 11 192 above. 
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Of course, he came in touch with entirely different circles there. He was 
acquainted with Sahl b. Haran (d. 215/830), director of the bayt al-hikma 
under Ma’mun, although it seems that the latter did not have a great liking 
for him.” He then acquired the image of having got involved with philosophy. 
He is the only Mu‘tazilite whom Ash‘ari suspected of having been influenced 
by Aristotle, while Ibn Sa‘id thought he detected pseudo-Empedoclean in- 
fluence.5” These speculations did not mean much, as we shall see. During his 
Baghdad years Abu l-Hudhayl was far too old to change his ways, while in Basra 
philosophy — with the exception of alchemist tendencies — was not particular- 
ly relevant in any case. One tradition, which has him come to the court during 
the era of the Barmakids, is apocryphal.** In the eyes of later generations he 
was the representative of kalam,5° and consequently any number of stereo- 
types were tied to him. It is no coincidence that he was the subject around 
whom the motif, also seen in connection with Thumama,°° grew up of a mad- 
man refuting him in a disputatio. 


It was employed above all by the Shi‘ites; Abū l-Hudhayl had to admit 
that ‘Ali deserved the caliphate over Abū Bakr. The framework changes, 
the conversation taking place in Ma’miun’s presence (thus in Ms Brit. 
Mus., Suppl. 1238.3; cf. Rieu p. 796) or in a monastery, according to Tabrisi 
the Dayr Zakka in Raqqa (LAtijaj 11 150, ult. ff. > Bihar XLIX 279ff. no. 35; 
regarding the location cf. Shabushti, Diyarat 218ff. and 384ff.; the name 
is corrupted in the printed version of the K. al-ihtijaj). For further man- 
uscript records cf. GAs 1/618; also RSO 4/1911/1024; Traini, Arabic Mss. 
Ambrosiana 11 no. 4 X and no. 186 xvi. In the Ms Teheran, Majlis-i shura- 





yi milli (v11) 372, the madman is an ‘Alid (cf. also Rayhanat al-adab v 


55  Murtada, Amālī 1 182, 1ff.; shorter TB 111 369, 2ff. Different still Iqd 11 338, uff. (with refer- 
ence to Muways b. ‘Imran, which is quite untenable due to the chronology); thus also Ibn 
Qutayba, Uyin 111 138, 16ff. In a version Ibn Nubata, Sarh al-‘uyuin 2.44, 3ff., traced back to 
Jahiz, Sahl b. Hartin was replaced with Hasan b. Sahl. 

56 Cf. Text XXI 63, k, with commentary. 

57 Tabaqăt al-umam 22, 3f.; also Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukama’ 16, 21f.; cf. Stern in: Actas IV 
Congresso UEAI Coimbra 325ff. 

58 This is once again the ‘symposium’ on the subject of love we have mentioned several 
times before. 

59 Thus to Ma‘arri, as well as Ibn Kullab (Luzwmiyyat, Cairo 1891, 1 131/Beirut 1961, 1 155, V. 4). 
In Jubba’’s view he was the one who invented kalam (Fadl 258, pu.); the vizier Abū l-Fadl 
Ibn al-‘Amid was of the same opinion (Yaqut, Irshad v1 73, pu. ff.). Agh. V 231, 4, names 
him as ra’s al-Mu tazila. Cf. also IM 127, 5ff. 

60 See p. 175, n. 46 above. 
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194). Sunni sources such as Ibn Habib al-Naysabuari, Uqala’ al-majanin 
169, 5ff., or Damir, Hayat al-hayawan 1 120, 5ff., neutralise the subject; 
furthermore the meeting takes place by the Dayr Hiraql, the Heraclius 
Monastery, which may well be a cover for the Dayr Hizqil, the Ezekiel 
Monastery, a proverbial lunatic asylum in the Wasit region (cf. Ya‘qubi, 
Buldan 321, pu. f./transl. Wiet 164 with further material). Hamadhani’s 
Maqāma Maristaniyya uses it as a literary motif, while replacing Abu 
l-Hudhayl with the more topical figure of a Mu'tazilite from ‘Askar 
Mukram (no. 25 of the Maqamat = ed. Beirut 1889, p. uoff.; transl. Rescher 
in: Beiträge zur Maqamen-Literatur v 71ff., and Rotter, Vernunft ist nichts 
als Narretei uoff.; cf. J. Monroe, Art of Hamadhani 65ff.). 





While this anecdote spread far and wide, Abu |-Hudhayl’s sure aim in argu- 
ments, on the other hand, remained proverbial.© His weapons were wit and 
irony; the Mu‘tazilites were proud to say that he always had the audience 
on his side.6? One of his characteristics was to pepper his deliberations with 
verse;® he had a great repertoire of poetry although he did not practise this 
art himself. Little could be said about his piety, on the other hand. We learn 
that he did not enjoy music® and that he cared for his servant and his ass.66 
No-one dared mention asceticism; his disagreement with the poet ‘Abbas b. 
al-Ahnaf was probably not due to the new, ‘feminist’ image of women em- 
braced by the latter, but because in his own circle Ibn al-Ahnaf made no secret 
of his determinism.®’ The opposing side tried to denigrate Abt l-Hudhay!l as a 
pederast.®8 It seems that he did advise to seize the moment in matters of the 


61 Cf. al-Khalidiyyan, Al-tuhaf wal-hadaya 103, pu. f.; also Abi, Nathr al-durr v 171, 1f. Retold 
as a legend e.g. in TB 111 368, 13ff. (after Jahiz) and 18ff. (variant in Ibn al-Nadim 204, 14ff.). 

62 Cf. the stories in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 260, 12ff., and 160, 15f. (= Murtada, Amalz 1 180, 
13f.); Tawhidi, Basd@’ir 2v11 76 no. 233, and VIII 28 no. 64 and 67; Kalim al-fisah min Tarwih al- 
arwah Ms Berlin Or. oct. 3859, fol. 85b, ult. ff. (in the presence of Fadl b. Sahl, i.e. in Marv!). 

63 The best (apocryphal) instance is the anecdote Fadl 255, 8ff. which I have discussed in: 
Festschrift G. Hourani, p. 13ff.; for further instances ibid. p. 280, n. 9. 

64 He was said to have quoted around 700 verses on the occasion of his first appearance 
before Ma’min (Fadl 257, off.). Mubarrad claimed to have heard him adduce 300 verses in 
a lecture (ibid. 257, 5ff. > IM 45, 14f.). 

65 Abi, Nathr al-durr 11 178, 2ff. 

66 = Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulub 365, off.; similar 365, pu. ff. 

67 Agh. VIt 354, 15ff. = Marzubani, Muwashshah 449, uf, after Suli; cf. Arabica 27/1980/277. 
‘Abbas died not long after 193/808; the quarrel happened during Abt |-Hudhayl’s Basran 
period. 

68 TBIII 369m 14ff. > Safadi, Waft v 161, 18ff.; Dhahabi, Siyar x 543, 5ff. 
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heart — quoting a verse suggesting one should kneel before the ‘ape of evil’ if he 
was in power, and not ask what he was hiding. 


Jahiz, Hayawan vit 166, —5f. The phrase usjud li-qirdi l-saw’ ft zamaniht 
was used like a proverb (cf. Maydani, Amthdl 1 357b, 11). Kulthum b. ‘Amr 
also quoted it in a poem, but continued differently (ibid. 1 355, 9; thus 
also — after him? — Tha‘labi, cf. Lisan al-Arab xv 176b, —10ff. s. v. q-r-y). 
An anonymous poet in Hayawan VII 167, 1, phrases it slightly differently: 
idha dawlatun lil-qirdi j@at fa-kun lahu ... sajidan. It presumably usually 
means ‘to run with the pack’ and ‘to put a brave face on it’. If I interpret 
it correctly, the context shows that Abu |-Hudhayl linked the saying to 





matters of the heart. 


3.2.1.2 His Works 

The titles of Abū |-Hudhayl’s books confirm his love of dialectics. While they 
are not as exclusively polemical as Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s, around half of them 
do mention an opponent.! The titles listed by Ibn al-Nadim frequently sum- 
marise the contents: ‘a book against the Jews’, ‘a book against the Christians’ 
etc. These were probably presentations of individual arguments, or maybe 
smoothed-out accounts of actual debates. Later tradition would put an anec- 
dotal slant on the discussions; it is possible that some of Abu |-Hudhayl’s orig- 
inal arguments survived.? The ‘Book against the Jews’? corresponds to the 
report of a discussion during which a Jew tried to prove Moses’ prophethood 
by means of his having worked miracles, only to have Abū l-Hudhayl point out 
to him that Jesus, too, performed miracles. Abū l-Hudhayl ignored his typically 
Jewish reply that Jesus’ miracles were only magic — after all, they were reported 
in the Quran.* Later, it would be said that he had his first victory over a Jewish 
mutakallim as a boy, when he was not quite fifteen.> 


1 According to his pupil Yahya b. Bishr al-Arrajani he composed a total of 60 polemical books 
(IM 44, 5g.); Malati even refers to 1200 texts (Tanbih 31, 7f./39, 1f.). Ibn al-Nadim has 50 or 51, 
i.e. fewer than for Dirar (57). 

2 Cf. ZDMG 135/1985/22ff., esp. 37ff. 

3 Catalogue of Works xx1, no. 5. 

4 Furthermore, as early as Hariin’s letter to Constantine v1 they were used as proof that 
Muhammad, too, could work miracles (see p. 28f. above). Cf. Fadl 263, 4ff.; here, too, Abu 
1-Hudhayl’s ironic style must be pointed out. 

5 Marzubani traced this back to Shahham, and it is presented as an autobiographical account 
in TB III 367, 5ff. > Ibn al-Jawzi, Adhkiya’ 140, 12ff. KHULI, and Safadi, Waft v 161, 21ff.; without 
isnad (wa-qila) in Murtada, Amālī 1 178, 17ff. 
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The name of ‘Ammar al-Basri lends substance to the refutation of the 
Christans.® He was a Nestorian, probably slightly younger than Abu l-Hudhayl, 
and an author whose extant texts reject Dirar’s theology as well as Abu 
l-Hudhayl’s.” Going by his remarks the argument concerned the doctrine of 
the attributes, but none of it was reflected in anecdotes. When it came to the 
Zoroastrians, things were different. We not only have the refutation® but also the 
record of a discussion ending — as was the ideal model — with the conversion of 
the loser, or, in this case, the Zoroastrian who had hosted the debate.? It was said 
that Ma’mtn later had Abu |-Hudhay] face a certain Zadhanbukht.!° One anec- 
dote plays with details of Mazdaist mythology, connected in a derisive fashion." 
Abū |-Hudhayl’s attacking not only the Zoroastrians but the dualists in general 
may have been concerned with the problem of movement and the eternal du- 
ration of the world.” It is remarkable that the zanddiqa do not appear in the 
titles even though they, as Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar reported, particularly feared Abū 
l-Hudhay!l in Basra.!3 However, there was a K. al-hujja ‘ala -muthidin.* 

Among the Muslims it was the Basran Ghaylanites who were the butt of his 
polemic, especially Abu Shamir whom he had seen in all his glory as adviser 
to the governor. People believed that the two did not get on at all.!® Abū l- 
Hudhay]l also engaged in a disputatio with his successor Kulthum b. Habib.!” 
He met Hisham b. al-Hakam, against whose political opinions he also wrote 
a book,}® in Mecca and allegedly defeated him in front of a large audience;!9 
the Shi‘ites, however, saw the event differently.2° The subject had not been 


Catalogue of Works no. 6-7. 
See p. 40 above and 297f. below. 
Catalogue of Works no. 8. 
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Ibid. no. 51. It is possible that the two texts are identical. The account in Ibn al-Nadim was 

adopted by IKh rv 266, 7ff. > Safadi, Wafi v 163, 7ff. More details on p. 292f. below. 

10 IM off. 

11 Murtada, Amailz 1 181, 5ff. 

12 Catalogue of Works no. 9—10. In an account of an alleged discussion with the Manichaean 
Nu‘man (regarding him see vol. 1 519f. above) this is also the main point at issue (Ibn Abi 
‘Awn, Al-ajwiba al-muskita 149 no. 892 = Murtada, Amālī 1 181, 18ff.). 

13 Fadl258, uf. 

14 Catalogue of Works no. 2. 

15 Ibid. no. 28-29. 

16 Fadl 256, 12, but the chronology is problematic here (see vol. 11 204f. above). Cf. also 
ibid. 256, uff. and 257, 1ff. 

17 Jāhiz, Bursan 246, 3; cf. vol. 11 208 above. 

18 Catalogue of Works no. 47. 

19 Intişãr 103, —8ff.; Hisham’s business partner, the Ibadite ‘Abdallah b. Yazid, was among 
those present (Nashwan, Hur 254, pu. f.). 

20 =©Mas‘tidi, Muri vit 232, 2ff./v 21, —6ff.; cf. vol. 1 423f. above. 
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the imāma but the image of God; in fact, Abu 1-Hudhay] reported it himself in 
one of his books.?! He was considerably younger than Hisham and probably 
challenged him. The representative of the Shi‘a in Basra was ‘Ali b. Mitham. 
According to his school’s tradition he scored a few wins on points over Abū 
1-Hudhayl;2? Mu‘tazilite tradition barely mentions the connection.”* Abt l- 
Hudhayl disapproved of tashbth not only in the case of Hisham, but also when 
it came to the ahl al-hadith. Once again we learn this through the title of a 
book, the oldest certain record of the muhaddithun being definable as a sepa- 
rate group adhering to particular theological views.?4 He fought against deter- 
minism in the person of Hafs al-Fard?5 as well as the poet Muknif al-Madani, 
a descendant of Zuhayr b. Abi Sulmā living in Qinnasrin?® and possibly influ- 
enced by Sulayman al-Raqqi;?’ he met him at the house of the Abbasid Ja‘far b. 
Sulayman, presumably when the latter was governor of Basra around 175/791.78 

Among the Mutazilites it was especially his nephew al-Nazzam with whom 
he debated; he wrote at least six texts against him.?° Their systems were dif- 
ferent toto coelo. Extra-Mu tazilite circles would later rejoice at this fratricidal 
conflict; they told the story of how Abu l-Hudhayl once spat in his nephew's 
face when the younger man asked a critical question.2° The Mu'tazilites, on 
the other hand, presented the argument as entirely objective disagreement 
between two theologians whose debates were of the utmost erudition. Jahiz 
emphasised that Abu l-Hudhayl was never happier than when no-one knew 
any more who was in the right, for ‘fifty doubts are better than one certainty’! 
Nobody wanted to decide, and finally it was said that at the end of the debates 


21 Mag. 32,7f£;also Baghdadi, Farq 48, apu. ff./66, 1ff.; the account is less detailed in Nashwan, 
Hur 254, apu. ff., and the connection between the sources less clear. None of the books 
listed by Ibn al-Nadim appears to correspond with the account. Cf. also Fadl 140, 6ff., and 
262, 15ff. 

22 See vol. 11 482f. above. 

23 Butcf. Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Ajwiba 150 no. 899. 

24 Catalogue of Works no. 13. 

25 Catalogue of Works no. 19-20 and 25; cf. vol. 11 817 above and p. 298 below. 

26 = Marzubani, Muwashshah 502, pu.; regarding him Gas 2/601. Cf. Catalogue of Works no. 10. 

27 The two texts at Catalogue of Works no. 14-15 might also be directed against him. 
Regarding him see vol. 11 533ff. above. 

28 Hakim al-Jushami, Risdlat Iblis 45, 8ff. Jafar b. Sulayman might have brought him from 
his home city (?) of Medina, where he himself had previously been the governor (cf. 
Festschrift Hourani 15). Regarding a possible connection between Abū |-Hudhayl and 
Najjar see p. 298f. below. 

29 Ibid. no. 21-22, 26, 36, 40, 44, and perhaps 42 and 54. 

30 Ibn Nubata, Sarh 227, 13ff. after Jahiz; Iqd 11 412, 13ff. 

31  Hayawan 111 60, 5ff. 
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the scores were always even. The reason for this was explained by Abt l-Hud- 
hayl himself: once he was defeated by an uneducated porter called Zanjoya 
‘little black one’ who did not follow any method and jumped from one 
topic to another; it would have been entirely different among experts.3? The 
Mu‘tazilites were not entirely wrong, for there is at least one instance in which 
the arguments of both parties were summarised in one single record. 

With the exception of Dirar, who was a special case, we are met with surpris- 
ing silence when it comes to older Basran fellow believers. Neither Mu‘ammar 
nor Asamm are found among those against whom Abt |-Hudhayl wrote. This 
is particularly surprising in the case of Asamm, as there is yet another anec- 
dote** as well as Ibn al-Murtada’s remark that the two had a debate.35 The K. 
tathbit al-arad might have been directed against him.3® Mu‘ammar, on the 
other hand, may have left Basra too early to have been a true opponent. Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir was too far away, too, but in one of his books Abu l-Hudhayl 
wrote about the teachings of Murdar, who was probably younger.” Only one 
of his writings was apparently not polemical: his K. al-hujja.3® Laoust assumed 
that Abū |-Hudhay] elucidated the usu al-khamsa in this text,3° unfortunately 
without documenting his theory. Still, there are several reasons to assume that 
this work, if indeed it was arranged systematically, followed the concept of the 
five usu at least in its structure, as would later be frequent usage. Abu ]-Mu‘in 
al-Nasafi, who had no clear understanding of the situation, claimed that it was 
through Abu |]-Hudhayl’s influence that the uşūl became the distinguishing 
characteristic of the school during Harin’s time; everyone, he said, had read 
his K. al-usul al-khamsa.*° Ibn al-Nadim does not list this title; it may be that it 
indeed refers to the K. al-hujja. The Shafi‘ite jurist Ibn Surayj (d. 306/918) stud- 
ied the book under the Mu‘tazilite al-Bardha1.4 


32 Tawhidi, Imta‘11 go, 8ff. 

33 Catalogue of Works no. 22. 

34 See vol. 11 p. 455f. above. 

35  Tab.57,6. 

36 Catalogue of Works no. 42; although it seems that Abu l-Hudhayl was also polemicising 
against Nazzam in this text. Another possibility would be the K. al-harakat (no. 43), as 
Asamm, as we know, denied movement (see vol. 11 456 above). 

37 Mag. 190, 8f. = 512, uf. 

38 Also K. al-hujaj; cf. Catalogue of Works no. 1. 

39 ~—- Schismes 102. 

40 Bahr al-kalam 75, 6ff. This is probably the source of Laoust’s statement that the K. al-hujja 
was written under Harun. 

41  Fadl301, of.; regarding al-Bardha‘ see p. 229 above. 
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3.2.1.3 Abu |-Hudhayl’s Teachings 

So far Abū l-Hudhayl has not found the recognition to match his importance, 
although there are a few monographs about him. The first one, after an ar- 
ticle by Jamil Saliba that lacked originality,! was by ‘Ali Mustafa Ghurabi in 
his book Abu l-Hudhayl al-Allaf, awwal mutakallim islamt ta‘aththara bil-falsa- 
fa.” The book hardly lives up to the title’s promise, but it is structured clearly. 
R. M. Frank truly understood Abt |-Hudhayl’s significance, especially impres- 
sively presented in his study The Metaphysics of Created Being,’ but also in 
his article on Abu ]-Hudhayl’s doctrine of the attributes.* Since this article 
research has stagnated again,* although the conditions are better than in the 
case of most early theologians, Nazzam being the only one about whom we 
have more source material. However, records of Abū l-Hudhayl are scattered, 
and sometimes warped due to Jubba’'s launching a renaissance of his system 
two generations later. He believed Abu l-Hudhayl to have been the greatest 
Muslim after the companions of the prophet and thought to disagree with him 
in forty questions only. Where they did not disagree we must be prepared 
for overlaps. 


3.2.1.3.1 The Physics’ 

3.2.1.3.1.1 Body and Accidents. Atomism 

Abu |-Hudhayl’s system could hardly be imagined without its connection to 
Dirar or Mu‘ammar, but however much he combines and expands existing 
ideas, he is at the same time as much a radical innovator as they were. He ap- 
pears to have learnt from Mu‘ammar’s atomism, but interprets it in the way 
Dirar did, as a toy in God’s hand. Unlike Dirar or Asamm he does not reject 
the polarity of accidents and substances, but the combination does not re- 
sult in straightforward ontology but, to use Frank’s serendipitous coinage, in 
‘metaphysics of created being’. Being does not have a hierarchy of itself; rather, 
‘bodies’ and accidents are on the same level as far as valence is concerned. 
Accidents simply circumscribe the formal reality of an entity, its being the way 


In: RAAD 21/1946/107ff. and 205ff. 
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My own overview of Abū |-Hudhayl’s ideas in: REI 46/1978/227ff.,, and in: Elran 1 318ff. have 
been superseded by the following description. 
6 Fadl 294, apu. ff. > 1M 84, 7ff.; also Text 9, d. 
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it is; all phenomenal being is thus accident.! The nature of accidents is not 
derived; they do not necessarily require a body as their substrate.? They are 
more than simple attributes of being; they are entities that usually, but not 
invariably occur together with bodies.3 Accidents only, and by no means all of 
them, may be directed by humans.‘ Bodies, on the other hand, are created by 
God alone. 

As with Mu‘ammar, this is where atomism becomes important, as a body is 
always a combination; in fact, being combined is a necessary accident, a piece 
of reality without which the body could not exist — its cohesive force, as it 
were.® The word Abū |-Hudhayl uses to describe this particular accident, ta’lif, 
actually means ‘agglomeration’, and is probably meant as active as it sounds. 
While an Arabic infinitive can, of course, always also have passive meaning, 
the sources use ijtim‘, which possesses the active connotation without any 
doubt, at least as frequently as ta’lif® We can also assume that both these terms 
were ultimately based on the Greek d@pdtcua used already by Democritus and 
Leucippus to denote a conglomeration of atoms.’ Still, there is no doubt that in 
Abu |-Hudhayl’s view the building blocks of being did not simply join together 
of their own accord, but that there is someone joining them together, i.e. God. 
After all, God is able to break the agglomeration, at which point the body will 
cease to exist and only the atoms remain.® 

In fact, they do not actually remain, as on their own they lack dimensionality. 
This was also Mu‘ammar’s view: an atom is a ‘substance’ ( jawhar), not a body, 


Frank, Metaphysics 42 and 45. 
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See p. 261f. below. 

For general information see Frank in: Festschrift G. Hourani 42 and earlier. 

Text 4, a; further details on p. 26of. below. 

Ibn Sina said this of all the atomists (Shifa’, Tabi‘iyyat 1 185, 7ff.). 

Text 6, a; 1, d; 7 etc. For a general overview of taiifand related terms in theology cf. Abū Hilal 
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al-‘Askari, Furūg ug, 1ff. 

7 Cf. C. Bailey, Greek Atomists 138; U. Hélscher in: Die antike Philosophie in ihrer Bedeutung für 
die Gegenwart, ed. R. Wiehl (sB Heid. Ak. Wiss. 1981, no. 1), p. 42. There is no information on 
the character of this agglomeration; consequently d8edicza may also mean ‘bundle’ in the 
sense of Dirar’s ‘bundles’ of accidents (cf. Sorabji, Matter, Space and Motion 46ff.). 

8 Text 6, a. Cf. also Fadl 263, 9f. Regarding Abū |-Hudhayl’s atomism in general cf. Husayn 
Muruwwa, Al-nazaat al-maddiyya fi l-falsafa al-‘arabiyya al-islamiyya 1 7osff. 

g Text 6, b, and 7, b. The sentence at 7, a, might be misunderstood, as the negation (in ‘denied’) 
could have more than one referent. Here, too, the meaning is that the dimensions of a body 
are not composed of individual parts but develop in contact with the body. 
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and only a body possesses physicality.!° This led to the question of where the 
limits of physicality were or, put differently: what the smallest possible body 
would be. Early kalam had different answers for this, and Abt l-Hudhayl’s an- 
swer differs from Mu‘ammar’s. The latter had defined the smallest possible 
body as a cube composed of eight similarly cubic atoms." Abu l-Hudhayl, on 
the other hand, believed only the six basic directions right—left, front—back, 
up-down had to be marked, and that six atoms would be sufficient to arrange 
space in this way.!? These could not, of course, be put together to form a geo- 
metric solid. In a first attempt I believed, some time ago, that Abu l-Hudhayl 
thought of an octahedron composed of two pyramids connected at their dia- 
mond-shaped bases;! this would require two atoms left and right, back and 
front, up and down - but of course it would not be the smallest geometric 
solid. That would be a single pyramid with a triangular base, a tetrahedron. 
Even Mu‘ammar’s cube, being a hexahedron, would have fewer faces. My for- 
mer approach seems to have been a dead end; one should not think in terms of 
platonic solids or the laws of Euclidean geometry. 

It is more important that in Abu |-Hudhayl’s view the atoms ‘touched six 
of their kind’,'* i.e. they had six faces and thus presumably cubic shape as in 
Mu‘ammar’s approach. Even so, as we have seen, they lack dimensionality; 
Ibn Mattoya would later say cautiously, when summarising the discussion of 
several generations, that the atom ‘was closest to’ the cube.!5 Insofar as our 
sparse sources allow any judgment at all, Abu l-Hudhayl did not attempt to 
explain the apparent discrepancy here. His theory of motion,!® however, leads 
us to the assumption that in his view an atom occupies a ‘field’ in space;!” 


10 Text xv11, cf. p. 73 above. The title at no. 41 confirms that Abū l-Hudhayl, too, used the 
term jawhar. Regarding the problem of its meaning cf. Pines, Atomenlehre 3f., and Frank, 
Metaphysics 39f., n. 5; also ch. D 1.3.2.1.1 below. 

11 Seep. 72 above. 

12 Textı, a-b, and 2. A remark by Nazzām (Text XXII 79, d) confirms that this contrast ex- 
presses the two leading opinions of the time. Cf. also Pines, Atomenlehre 5f., and Gimaret, 
Ashari 67f. 

13  [n: REI 46/1978/198, with illustration. 

14 Textı, c, and 6, d; cf. Gimaret, ibid. 6of. 

15 Tadhkira 173, 5; which also states explicitly that the hexahedron is the best and only pos- 
sible shape of the atom. Cf. Abū Rashid, Al-mas@’il ft Lkhilaf 98, 2f. 

16 See p. 252ff. below. 

17 Later this would be defined more clearly with the term hayyiz (cf. Frank, Beings and their 
Attributes 96); but it is not transmitted from the period discussed here. In the context of 
Abū |-Hudhay] it is the term kawn that belongs in this context (see p. 253f. below; regard- 
ing his atomist understanding cf. Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 432, 5ff.). Dhanani (cf. p. 337, n.13 
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dimensions appear when two or more occupied ‘fields’ are adjacent. The ques- 
tion remains of how six of these adjacent ‘fields’ could result in a three-di- 
mensional shape; after all, if an atom ‘touches six of its kind’, there are seven 
altogether. Once again the sources offer no help. The solution is certainly not to 
join the cubes at the edges or the corners, or to assume hexahedra of different 
shape such as cuboids, or non-right-angled hexahedra such as rhomboids or 
parallelepipeds on a triangular basis — no solid conforming to the conditions 
mentioned above will be formed. Nor does Juwayni have the solution when he 
suggests that of the six atoms three were positioned on top of the other three, 
as that would at best result in a prism, which would allow to distinguish right 
and left, but back-front or up-down only to some degree.!® We will have to 
make do without plastic representation; that is implicit in the atom’s lack of 
dimensionality. Abū |-Hudhay] is unlikely to have felt that the argument, pro- 
posed by Nazzam and repeated a number of times, applied to him: how, then, 
an atom could touch several others if it did not itself possess dimension.!9 This 
was the axiom on which his geometrical model was built, and an axiom cannot 
be proven again; it can only be either accepted or rejected. 

The axes of a spatial coordinate system were essential.?° Aristotle had con- 
tributed to the spread of this model,”! but it was immediately comprehensi- 
ble in any case; not only the Greeks but also the Jews assumed six cardinal 
directions.?? It was once again Abu Hashim, probably representing many oth- 
ers, too, who later pointed out that the atoms marked these six directions.?3 
In Abt |-Hudhayl’s eyes they were thus the smallest entities found in space 
which, although they only acquired dimensionality in agglomeration with oth- 
ers, possessed from the first a unique place they did not share with anything 
else. This is a fixed place, a ‘field’, and even though they may not be possessed 


below) coined the phrase ‘discrete geometry’ to denote the scientific model on which this 
was based. 

18 Text 3, a; there is also an anonymous reference to this model in Ibn Hazm, Fisal v 105, 
pu. f. Juwayni's account is problematic, not least because he claimed that Abu l-Hudhayl 
also spoke of a ‘compact body’ ( jism kathif}) that had to be composed of at least 36 atoms 
(Text 3, b). This, however, sounds more like Abū |-Hudhayl’s pupil Hisham al-Fuwati (see 
ch. C 4.1.1.1 below). 

19 Regarding Nazzam see p. 334ff. below; later also Ibn Hazm, Fisal v 102, 5ff. and earlier (cf. 
Baffoni, Atomismo 100ff. and 163ff.). 

20 Text2. 

21 De caelo 11 2, 284b 20ff.; he also emphasised, unlike Democritus, that a body required six 
atoms (Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum 396). 

22 Scholem, Ursprung und Anfänge der Kabbala 26. 

23 Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 174, 10ff. 
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of dimensionality, it can be stated that it is ‘closer to the sky’ than the surface 
on which it is located.24+ Usually they are invisible,2° but God could allow us 
to see them as they are by no means non-existent. After all, they are invisible 
only because they do not have a colour;?® Abu |-Hudhayl, like the entire field 
of optics in Antiquity, regarded colour as what is seen when an object is per- 
ceived.2” If, however, an atom touches six others which do not also touch one 
another, this is because by touching (mumassa) it enters into a combination 
that conveys dimension to it in the true sense. Only now, presumably, it ac- 
quires six sides, as Nazzam knew a group of atomists who believed that the 
atom possessed sides at the top and bottom, left and right, front and back, but 
who regarded these sides as accidents.® This implied that they were secondary 
features; atoms become cubes — as opposed to being comparable to or imagin- 
able as cubes — only when they join with others. 


Abu |-Hudhayl’s imagining a spatial coordinate system is made more 
probable by Ka‘bi's later discovery of how the same effect can be achieved 
with only four atoms: it is possible to use one atom as the pivot for three 
others, by assuming one other atom to be either right or left, in front of 
or behind, and above or below it (Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 48, 8; a slight- 
ly vague explanation in Pines, Atomenlehre 6. n. 5; better Dhanani [see 
P. 337, n. 13 below] 264f.). The Samaritan al-Suri adopted this idea (K. al- 
tabakh 123, 4ff.). We must not lose sight of the fact that bodies are not iso- 
lated in space; Abū l-Hudhayl does not seem to have employed the idea of 
a vacuum. Air, too, consists of atoms. One can speak of the grid structure 
of the universe only in a limited sense; pitched stonework would be a 
better comparison, as already with Mu‘ammar’s model. In order to com- 
prehend the relation between individual atoms it was possible to use not 
only the verb massa ‘to touch’, but also laqiya or laqa ‘to meet, come to- 
gether’ (cf. Text XXIII 6, b, and Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 173, 3f.). For further 
information on these matters see ch. D 1.3.2.1.1 below. 





24  ~=Text 5, b-c. 

25 As they were to Democritus (cf. Ch. Mugler in: Revue de Philologie 27/1953/145). 
26 ~—- Text 6, d, and 20. 

27 Cf. in more detail vol. 1 429f. above. 

28 Mag. 316, 10ff.; Gimaret, Ash ‘ari 61. Regarding Nazzam’s text see p. 334f. below. 
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If Abu |-Hudhayl did in fact consider the sides to be accidents, as suggested by 
the passage from Nazzam’s K. al-juz’ cited above,?’ these would not be the first 
accidents to join with the atom. In the beginning there are rest and movement, 
for without movement there would not be joining or separation, and with- 
out rest, no stability. Physicality is not possible without movement and rest; 
consequently joining and separation are, in a sense, secondary or ‘generated’. 
Other accidents, such as colour or life, are even more secondary; while joining 
and separation constitute physicality, colour or life only occur once the body 
has formed.?! As the accidents are not themselves physical, several of them 
may occur in one and the same place; this is impossible in the case of atoms 
or bodies.?? Not even God can remove fundamental accidents from the atoms; 
this is an axiom of the order of creation that he determined for himself.33 

The ranking of accidents in this way recalls Dirar; he, too, had emphasised 
certain fundamental accidents as opposed to others.34 Abu l-Hudhayl, howev- 
er, applies a different distinction between them: accidents that already inhere 
to the ‘simple, indivisible substance’ are always those that could be effected 
by a human: namely movement and rest, and everything ‘generated’ or caused 
by them — not only joining and separation, but also e.g. appearance (hay’a).3° 
This point of view comes as a surprise; based on Dirar one might have as- 
sumed that the fundamental accidents would be the ones not accessible to 
humans. However, Abū |-Hudhayl did not interpret atomism as a cosmologi- 
cal model in the way the Greeks did. God does not push atoms together in 
order to create the world, but creates things as a whole as presupposed in the 
Quran. Colour, Ash‘ari explains Abū |-Hudhayl’s approach, means that some- 
thing is created colourful, while combination means that something is created 


29 In confirmation cf. Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 188, 7ff., where, however, he is listed together 
with Jubba’i and Kai and might thus be overinterpreted. 

30 ‘Text 4, a;1, c; 5, a; 6, b and d; 22. Regarding joining and separation we should also consider 
the terms gvvxpıoıç and didxpicts used by the Greek atomists (Aristotle, De gen. et corr. 1 
2. 315b 2off.). 

31 Text 1, d, and 4, b; also 20. 

32 Text16. 

33 ~+Text 4,d.Cf. p. 250f. below. 

34 Seep. 42f. above. 

35 Text 4, a. The term kaya occurs only in one other text, Text 21, in connection with Abū 
1-Hudhayl, and in a similar context. The probable meaning is, once again, that an atom ac- 
quires its sides and its dimensionality only in combination with others. Correspondingly, 
a human effects e.g. the appearance of a chest through combining boards by means of 
movement; if he takes the boards apart, the chest does not exist any more. 
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combined. Within the chronological sequence of creation, colour is thus not 
at all secondary, nor does it differ from a ‘primary’ accident like agglomeration. 
‘Fundamental accidents’ are consequently not something that existed first, 
but something without which the earthly existence of things would be impos- 
sible to imagine — primary preconditions for the atoms’ spatial existence. Abu 
l-Hudhayl handled atomism in a reductionist way, explaining not the physical 
coming-into-being of things but their ontological structure.?’ If he says that a 
mustard grain can be divided into atoms,°* this is above all a thought experi- 
ment; if it could be divided indefinitely, its parts could cover the entire earth.39 
The context suggests that, if such a reduction to the smallest component parts 
ever came about, God would be the one responsible.*° But independently of 
whether he divides or combines, he will act in accordance with the laws of 
human action. 

The theory is idiosyncratic, and the few remarks the doxographers devote to 
it are not enough to elucidate it entirely, but we can discern its place within the 
system. The scope of independent human action is, as we shall see,*! greatly 
restricted in Abu |-Hudhayl’s concept; movement and rest are not one aspect 
of many but the primary expression of human activity. The way in which Abū 
l-Hudhayl explained motion furthermore presumed that it did not affect only 
the body as a whole but also the individual atoms — and possibly not all of 
them.*? Above all he applied the same concept to the issue of the creation, 
using it as the basis for his proof of the existence of God. It is true that, like the 
issues mentioned before, this belongs in a later chapter, but we shall look at the 
points relevant to this discussion here. 


36 Text 100, f; 101, a; 102, b. The separate creation of atoms and accidents might possibly be 
implicit in Text 100, e, but this sentence is only a retrospective conclusion. — Ibn Hazm 
would later conclude from these circumstances that from the point of view of theology 
atomism was actually a superfluous theory (Fisal v 95, 2ff.). 

37 Cf. Frank, Metaphysics 40f.; cf. also 43. Similar Gimaret, Ash ‘ari 52. 

38  Text6,c. 

39 Namedasan atomist argument by Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Tabr‘iyyat 1 199, pu. ff.; cf. also Yahya b. 
‘Adis text in: ZGAIW 1/1984/175ff. Both, of course, consider this to be wrong. Ibn Mattoya 
traces it back to Jubba’i, among others (Tadhkira 171, 4ff.). 

40 Cf. Text 6, and d. 

41 Seep. 267ff. below. 

42 Seep. 252f. below. 
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3-2.1.3.1.2 Createdness and the Proof of the Existence of God e contingentia 
mundi 

God creates everything individually, calling it into existence by means of the 
fiat. This is how it was at the beginning of time, and it continues to this day, 
as beings are created all the time. Going beyond this he also imbues things 
with permanence by saying ibqa ‘may you have permanence’; destroys them 
by saying éfna ‘decay’, and calls them back to life by saying ‘return’ (‘ud).! With 
reference to the categories of atomism we can imagine this in such a way that 
by saying ‘fiat’ he conveys the accident ‘combination’ to an agglomeration of 
atoms, imbuing them with cohesion and physicality, iqba causes the accident 
to have permanence, and ifna removes it. The being of things is inherent in 
their createdness. 

As we have seen, things are created whole: combined, dimensional, co- 
loured etc., with all the accidents/attributes God grants them. Those accidents 
that can also be effected by humans, namely rest and movement, however, are 
not inherent in them at the time of their creation. A thing is neither at rest nor 
in motion at that point,” being only ‘directed, i.e. oriented towards a certain 
movement, but nothing more;? thus its atoms’ fundamental accidents do not 
assert themselves. Now it becomes clear why Abu l-Hudhayl said that they may 
manifest themselves on the atoms, not that they must manifest themselves.* 
Kindi took this theory so seriously that he refuted them in a separate treatise.® 
His pupil Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi, on the other hand, embraced it.® 

Abit l-Hudhayl explains the ability of the accident ‘combination’ or ‘con- 
nection’ to give cohesion to things in that the accident spreads out over the 
individual atoms of a body.’ In the theory of movement it was also, and partic- 
ularly, relevant that one and the same accident could be inherent to more than 
one substance. This actually only stated one of the attributes of the body; Ibn 
Mattoya still explained simply that if a body is difficult to split, there must, 
after all, be a reason for it.2 The Basran school would adhere to this model for 


1 Text18, g; Maq. 366, 14f.; Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 243, 7ff. Also Frank 51, and Wolfson, Philosophy 
of the Kalam 530ff. (p. 537ff. on the similarities with Jubba’r's teachings). 

Text 28, c, and 29, a. 

Text 29, b. 


Text 4, a. 


a A WwW bd 


Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 318, ult., and in the dependent sources (cf. McCarthy, Tasanif‘29 no. 156). 
Kindi furthermore wrote against atomism (ibid. 319, 1 = McCarthy 30 no. 158). 

Cf. Rosenthal, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib 56. 

Text 8; distorted in Text 14. 

See p. 255 below. 

Tadhkira 503, 3ff.; Abū Rashid, Ft l-tawhid 101, 10ff. 
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centuries to come, with one qualification: after Jubba’l, the same did not apply 
to ‘separation’ any more. In fact, it was much more difficult to understand why 
it should have been called an accident at all; it was simply regarded as a ‘state of 
being’. This distinction does not alter the fact that neither Abt l-Hudhayl nor 
his successor were able to accept the idea of a materia prima. Abu |-Hudhayl 
refuted it explicitly in one of his works, with reference to the indispensability 
of the accidents combination and separation — despite denying that rest and 
movement which, in his view, ‘generated’ combination and separation, were 
inherent to things at the moment of their creation.” In the world before our 
eyes they are always part of bodies; we can see how they alternate in a body 
and thus conclude that they are temporal phenomena that emerged within 
time (muhdath), as they were called. 

If they are fundamental conditions and at the same time tied to a specific 
time period, the body itself must have come into being within time. In this 
case, however, one cannot but presume a force that brought it into being, 
namely God. Knowledge of God is thus generated in the very moment 
when one understands changes in the world and consequently the emergence 
(huduth) of something that did not exist before. At this point the knowledge is 
summary and will be completed to give a coherent image of God in a second 
stage! but being tied to the immediate experience of creaturehood it is also 
predetermined and necessary, rather than acquired through reason.“ This 
model is based on John Philoponus’ criticism of Aristotle,!> but similar ideas 
are also found in the works of the Church Fathers, Eznik of Kolb!® or John of 


10 Texto. Jubba’l said the same of rest; it, too, is only nominally different from ‘Sosein, ‘(just) 
being’ but belongs to the same category ( jins; cf. Abū Rashid, ibid. 131, pu. ff.). Regarding 
the concept of ‘state of being’ (kawn) see p. 252f. below. 

11 Text 10-1. Unfortunately the ‘book’ in which Abū l-Hudhayl set down this proof is not 
named (Text 10, c). In ZDMG 135/1985/45 I thought of K. al-jawahir wal-arad (Catalogue 
of Works no. 41), but I do not consider it probable any more, as ‘substances’ and acci- 
dents were not necessary for this proof. Maybe the K. al-hujja ‘ala l-mulhidin (Catalogue 
of Works no. 2) would be a more likely source. Abū |-Hudhayl proposed a total of three 
arguments, only one of which was regarded as stringent. Interestingly this was the only 
one that would later continue to be linked to him (cf. ZDMG, ibid. 43ff.). 

12 Text 41-42; also the anecdote in Murtada, Amālī 1 181, 18ff. 

13 Seep. 271f. below. 

14 Text 43 and 44, a-b. 

15 Cf. H. Davidson in: jaos 89/1969/370ff., and id., Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the 
Existence of God 92 and 134; also Craig, Cosmological Argument 7ff. 

16 Adv. haereses 1 2/transl. Ausgewählte Schriften der armenischen Kirchenviater (BKV 57), 
p. 28f. 
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Damascus.!” Mugammis adopted it directly from there, interestingly without 
the atomist guise.!* To the systematist this might recall Descartes in whose view 
consciousness recognised itself at first as imperfect being, thus legitimising an 
innate knowledge of God.!9 Within Islam this is the first consistent proof of the 
existence of God. It is based on the deliberations of the Basran Ghaylaniyya 
concerning the first and second knowledge of God; they, however, had not 
thought in terms of proof of the existence of God but were merely trying to de- 
limit more clearly what exactly the a priori element of knowledge of God con- 
sisted in.2° While this approach is still discernible in Abū |-Hudhayl’s concept, 
it was discarded later: the existence of God could be proven just as easily, and 
turned out to be more compelling, without the belief in predetermined knowl- 
edge of God.?! Once it had been segmented into its separate stages, it would be 
called Abu |-Hudhayl’s ‘four theories’ or ‘four premises’ (da‘@wi);22 they were 
most popular for a long time to come. 


Concerning the long-term effect on Islamic and Jewish kalam cf. 
Davidson, Proofs for Eternity 134ff. A comparatively early instance is 
found in the deliberations of the Zaydite Qasim b. Ibrahim, d. 246/860 
(cf. Abrahamov in: Oriens 29-30/1986/279); his contemporary al-Jahiz 
also argues entirely in accordance with Abu l-Hudhayl and presuming 
immediate knowledge of God (cf. Text xxx 7, g). Tabari adopted the 
proof in the cosmological introduction to his history (1 25, 3ff./transl. 
Rosenthal 194). Davidson looks more closely at the version revised by al- 
Juwayni (p. 143ff.). Texts to be added to the numerous later instances he 
adduces are Biruni, Tahdid nihayat al-amakin 38, aff./transl. Strohmaier, 
In den Garten der Wissenschaft 75, and Ibn Sab‘in, Masa’il Siqilliyya 20, 
2ff. Concerning Ibn Rushd’s criticism cf. Kashf manahij al-adilla 135, 5ff.; 
also Meyer in: ZGAIW 3/1986/316f. ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani already 
considered the proof to be outdated (Zubdat al-haqãiq in: Musannafat 1, 





p. 12, 1ff.). 


17 ~~ De fide orthodoxa 1 3/transl. BKV 44, p. 5. 

18 Cf. Stroumsa in: Tšrūn maqala 16. 

19 Cf.L. Oeing-Hanhoff in: Theologie und Philosophie 52/1977/388. 

20 ~~ See vol. 11 196f. and 200f. above. 

21 Or, as in the case of Abraham in the well-known pericope sura 6:67ff., before one knew 
who the true God was. There, too, movement (‘disappearance’) is proof of finiteness. 

22 Text 42, c. Cf. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity 140 and also in: JAOS 89/1969/386f.; also Frank 
in: Isl. Philos. Theol. 81, and Gimaret, Noms divins 305; in more detail id., Ash ‘ari 210ff. 
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3.2.1.3.1.3 Permanent and Non-Permanent Accidents 

Just how much this train of thoughts followed the axioms of the ‘metaphysics of 
created being’ only becomes clear in an entirely different context. A body that 
came into being within time cannot, we learn, have been effected by another 
body, for nothing created can effect another created body. Its status of being is 
deficient: only the creator effects! This is directed against Mu‘ammar, and it 
may lead to difficulties when we consider human actions; but this is the only 
way in which the proof of the existence of God is complete. Accidents by defi- 
nition cannot possess their own effective force; after all, some of them are not 
even permanent. 

Abu l-Hudhayl did not claim that all of them lacked permanence, i.e. en- 
dured no longer than a moment; he may have been an atomist but not nec- 
essarily an occasionalist. On the contrary: just like the body on which they 
manifest themselves, most of them possess a degree of permanence, above all, 
of course, the ‘combination’, i.e. the cohesion of the body, but also its colour, 
its scent, flavour or, in the case of living beings, life and the capacity to act, 
and maybe even knowledge.” The criteria according to which Abu |-Hudhayl 
proceeded are not quite clear. We receive the impression that he sometimes 
decided ad hoc, following theological constraints, thus for instance when he 
considered pain and delight to be permanent, presumably to ensure that the 
delights of paradise and the pains of hell should not be interrupted while they 
endure.? Rest, on the other hand, which one might have assumed to be most 
likely to be permanent, is in fact only permanent in some cases, thus in the 
afterlife when all movement has come to an end.* His younger contemporary 
Iskafi (d. 240/854) reported that he made a distinction that meant only lifeless 
things could be at rest permanently, not living beings. He may have thought of 
the majestic peace of a mountain range, but even when they enter into eternal 
rest, the inhabitants of paradise would still be living beings. Permanence, as we 
have seen, was generated by God enhancing his fiat with the words ‘may you 
have permanence’® 


Text 86, a—c. 
Text 18, e, with commentary. The tradition is not entirely clear on the subject of knowledge. 
Text 18, h-i. 
Ibid., c—d; also 88, d. For more information see p. 275ff. below. 


BH 


Text 19. 


aun fw bd 


Text 18, g. 
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3.2.1.3.1.4 The Theory of Motion 

The fact that rest is not inherently permanent is probably linked to rest being 
the correlate of motion. A movement is, in fact, the most significant instance 
of an accident that is never permanent.! A late source, Ijs Mawaqif, also lists 
noises; after all, to us, too, sound is the most typical of transient phenomena.” 
Movement, on the other hand, we regard differently: as a continuum. It is well- 
known that this view was not customary at that time. Like most of his col- 
leagues Abu |-Hudhayl did not regard movement as a passage through space 
but rather as a factor of the being of a thing;? haraka is an isolated act of move- 
ment assigned to a particular moment in time. Here we must distinguish be- 
tween the first moment (waqt) when the body is situated at a first location, and 
a second moment, when it is situated at a second location. The locomotion 
itself is not reflected — not least because there is no interval between the first 
and second moments; they follow one another immediately. Consequently the 
second moment is not necessarily the final point of the movement, but rather 
the immediately subsequent moment during which the body has moved one 
step along the plane on which it moves. Movement, in Abu |-Hudhayl’s under- 
standing, is an act manifesting in the second moment, in the form of an ac- 
cident of the moving body when it reaches the second point. Movement thus 
means that the body has (already) moved. Rest, correspondingly, means that it 
rested in the same place for two consecutive moments.* 

This is proper atomistic thinking, and follows a long-standing tradition. 
Epicurus had already been of the opinion that one cannot say that something 
is moving but only that it has moved.5 The Megarian Diodorus Cronus had 
provided the following reasoning: an atom, i.e. a ‘body with no separable parts, 
cannot possibly be partly here and partly there. It must fill the location at 
which it is entirely and thus cannot move within it. Motion is the move- 
ment of atomically structured bodies within an equally atomically structured 


1 Text 18, b. Jubbai adopted this position (Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 467, 10f.). On the subject of 
rest and motion in general see also Text xvii 13 and Maq. 404, ult. ff. (presumably as delimita- 
tion towards Nazzam). 

2 Ibid, Commentary. Ij’s naming human speech as well is not altogether correct. Abu 
l-Hudhayl granted it, unlike sound, permanence (see p. 306 below). 

3 Frank, Metaphysics 19. 

Text 25. 

5 Cf. esp. the summary in Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. Z 1. 232a 1ff. DIELS, quoted in Usener, 
Epicurea 198 § 278b; also Furley, Two Studies 121. The idea that movement is made up out of 
moments of rest was implied already in Zeno’s paradox of the flying arrow. 

6 Furley 132; also H. J. Kramer, Platonismus 310f. In more detail S. Luria, Die Infinitesimaltheorie 
der antiken Atomisten 16off., and R. Sorabji in: Infinity and Continuity 57 and 59ff. 
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space. There can be hardly any doubt that Abu l-Hudhayl thought the same,’ 
but the framework within which he located his theory had shifted. To him 
the model of the first and second moment is above all a means of explaining 
human action.’ Consequently he regarded movement as mainly caused by 
humans, and less as a purely mechanical process: it is prepared by means of 
the capacity to act in the first moment, and then exists as an action and event 
in the second moment. Humans can determine whether they choose the alter- 
native (‘ald l-badal) of implementing an act of rest: that is their free decision.’ 
The abovementioned proof of the existence of God could thus be argued on 
the basis of actions, too.!0 

However, movement leads to a change of location and thus to a new state of 
being in space. Abū |-Hudhayl called this state of being Aawn, and as it is always 
assigned to one particular item and may change from one moment to the next 
he also used the plural akwan. While the akwan would be unthinkable without 
movement, they are not identical with it." Thus if someone walks to the right, 
his decision intends not only the movement but also a particular state of being, 
in this case being-on-the-right (kawn yamna‘"),!2 movement, as Baghdadi put 
it, is the starting point of a state of being.!? This Aawn does not, however, re- 
quire a separate capacity to act; as it is merely a ‘factor’, as would be said later, 
not an accident. In this way it was ensured that the path of the action should 
not be too fragmented.!+ 


Several things depend on the correct understanding of the term kawn. 
Nader, translating génération, shifts the perspective (Système de Mu tazila 
170ff.); Frank, too, using the word ‘becoming’ in some instances, is still 
not quite free from this idea (Metaphysics 17f.; cf. BO 25/1968/259), but 
interprets correctly soon afterwards when in the same context he speaks 
of ‘act of being temporally located in space’ (18). Pretzl, Attributenlehre 





7 Regarding Mu‘ammar see p. 81 above. 

8 See p. 267 below. 

9 Text 24, a; 23, €. 

10 Cf. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni vit 286, 7ff. 

11 ‘Text 25, a, and 28, b; cf. also Abū Rashid, ‘Fi -tawhid’ 131, —4f. 

12 Text 23, d—e; 24, b-c. 

13 Text 26. Adopted in this form by Jubba’i and his two pupils Abū Hashim and Ash‘ani. 

14 Text 23, f. Furthermore, as we have seen, the capacity to act applies to this one movement 
just as to its alternative, the correlated act of rest. Further details on p. 267f. below. I do 
not believe that Abū |-Hudhayl regarded the state of being as a separate accident, as Frank 
presumed (Metaphysics 17). Of course the discussion of what else it could be may not have 
emerged until later. 
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47, is also good: ‘Seinsweisen des Dinges im Raum’ (the ways of being 
of a thing in space. Besides ‘Befindlichkeit’ (here translated as ‘state of 
being’) I have also used the word ‘Sosein’ (here translated as ‘[simply] 
being’); we should bear in mind that it refers to something imperma- 
nent. Consequently the term ‘existence’ is not recommended. We can see 
that the use of kawn to refer to a point in time, however terminological, 
does also have parallels in everyday speech, such as in kana kawn ‘when 
something happens’ > fa-kana dhalika l-kawn ‘then this event took place’ 
(Majlisi, Bihar XLVIII 14, 8). Cf. also WKAS I 465. 

The term was probably first coined by Abt |-Hudhayl, but Nazzam 
already used it in a modified sense (see p. 353 below). Later it would 
frequently be used simply to describe the fundamental accidents or pri- 
mary states of movement and rest, combination and separation (Frank, 
Metaphysics 18, n. 15). Abu |-Hudhayl, on the other hand, distinguished 
the akwan not only from movement and rest but also from ijtima‘ and 
iftiraq; the latter two being, as Abu Rashid put it, ‘factors’ (mani) added 
to the state of being of two things or atoms in order to constitute their 
closeness or distance (Text 9, a). Jubba’l revived this concept although he, 
as we have seen, qualified rest and separation (p. 248f. above). In general 





cf. Gimaret, Ash ‘ari goff. 


The fact that movement cannot be determined of itself is due to its being an 
accident. One does not perceive movement but rather the moving body or the 
body that has moved. This is how one is able to see movement, and even feel 
it15 The latter was not as evident as the former, and it is possible that Abu 
l-Hudhayl did not maintain it from the very beginning; he was said to have 
denied it in conversation with Hisham b. al-Hakam who then pointed out to 
him the contradiction in connection with seeing.!© However, it was not a seri- 
ous problem for him. He was much more interested in the question of where 
movement, if it is an accident subsisting within a body, is in fact located: every- 
where, or only in a few atoms? For the time being what was clear was only that 
it spread,!” and that an atom can absorb only one unit of movement.!® He did 
not consider it necessary, on the other hand, that a part of movement inheres 
in every atom. In this, movement differed from colour which must inhere in all 


15 ‘Text 21, a-f. 

16 ~—- Text Iv 34. According to Text 21, g, Abū |-Hudhayl emphasised explicitly that it was impos- 
sible to feel e.g. colours. 

17. Text4 c, and 14. 

18 ~—- Text 12. 
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atoms as the object would otherwise not be coloured in its entirety, and conse- 
quently not visible as a whole.!9 

Abu l-Hudhayl does not seem to have found many followers for these ideas?° 
which were not, however, a simply theoretical whim but actually served to 
explain certain phenomena. Thus there was, for instance, movement caused 
by two agents — such as when two people moved one rock. This was clearly a 
combined movement manifested in one and the same body, but the atoms in 
which it inhered were moved by two different forces. The atoms’ accidents of 
movement could consequently be distributed among the two agents, in accor- 
dance with the force invested by each of them.” It would seem that if only one 
of the two does the work, he confers movement to a limited number of atoms. 
The related observation that there is slow as well as fast movement was even 
more important. If we assume that movement always attaches to every atom, 
this difference would be impossible to explain as the quantum of movement 
imparted to each individual atom is not variable. Abū |-Hudhayl found a solu- 
tion in the hypothesis that a ‘pause quantum’ (waqfa) attaches to some atoms, 
and that the numerical relation between the two groups of accidents deter- 
mined the speed. Even when running a horse still has ‘pause quanta’, when it 
puts its hooves down or lifts them up, as we know that it can always increase its 
speed. In the same way he explained that a rock with a greater weight will roll 
down a slope faster than another.” 


The pause quanta are thus not linked to the distance covered by the horse 
or the stone; Abu |-Hudhay] did not mean that the moving body actually 
pauses at particular points (‘atoms’) of its journey. This spatial interpre- 
tation was triggered only by Nazzam’s theory of the ‘leap’. Abū |-Hudhayl 
rejected the latter, not least because it presumed an infinite divisibil- 
ity incompatible with atomism (Text 30, a-c; 6, c; also p. 339ff. below). 
Consequently Ibn Sina’s later criticism of the mutakallimun’s theory of 
movement does not apply to Abu |-Hudhayl, either, as he, too, regarded 
movement as a primarily atomistic process on a surface composed of 
atoms in the same way. Besides, he did not use the term wagafat ‘pause 
quantums’, but sakandat ‘rest quantums’ and thus creates the impression 





that moments of rest are inserted between the body’s individual acts of 


19 Text 15, a—b; cf. p. 244 above. 

20 Text 15, e. 

21 Text1ı3. As we have seen (p. 131 and 79, n. 51, above), this issue was discussed by Bishr b. 
al-Mu‘tamir as well as Mu‘ammar; regarding Murdar cf. Text XVIII 11. 

22 Text 30, c-e. It is possible that we are looking at later interpretation in this text (cf. the 
commentary). 
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movement. The difference to Abu |-Hudhayl becomes particularly clear 
in the following argument: a bird is slower than the sun, consequently 
the bird possesses moments of rest compared to the sun. The moments 
of rest, however, must not be fewer in number than the moments of 
movement, as in that case the bird would not be moving at all but be at 
rest. The sun could thus be moving only slightly less than twice as fast 
as a bird, which is obviously wrong (Najat 11o, —4ff.; similar also Shifa’, 
Tabi‘iyyat 1 194, 12ff.). This would probably not have discouraged Abt l- 
Hudhayl, as he did not accept the idea of preponderance (tarjih). Even if 
movement attaches to only a few atoms, overall movement is the result, if 
only a very slow one. A body is at rest only if all its atoms are at rest. The 
summary in Maimonides, Dalalat al-h@irin 202, 18ff., is clearly dependent 





on Ibn Sina and consequently not applicable, either. 


At first glance it does not seem entirely logical that weight was taken into ac- 
count in the example of the rock. One wonders what the connection is between 
weight on the one hand and the numerical relation of movement and pause 
quanta on the other. The answer might be that the atomists explained the dif- 
ference between lighter and heavier bodies as being because of the (greater) 
quantity of air particles embedded in the former.”? If Abū |-Hudhayl assumed 
that pause quanta were attached as accidents to each of these air atoms, the 
smaller weight would automatically influence the velocity. Furthermore it 
would seem that Abū ]-Hudhayl followed Aristotle in assuming that the fall 
velocity was proportional to the weight of the falling body.?4 It was not until 
Galileo’s Discorsi that this theory received the death blow. Abu |-Hudhay] did, 
however, meet with opposition, which is not surprising, as there had been di- 
vergent views during Antiquity, too. Epicurus, in fact anticipating Galileo, had 
claimed that in a vacuum the velocity of all falling bodies must be the same;?5 
John Philoponus, too, had raised concerns.?6 Abū l-Hudhayl’s opponents main- 
tained that weight was relevant only insofar as the lighter body reacted more 
to external obstacles, lurching or falling away from the straight line, and would 
thus take longer to cover the distance than another, heavier body. This takes into 
account factors such as air resistance etc., which Galileo would cite as well.27 


23 Seep. 374f. below after texts by Jahiz, but without a direct connection to Abū |-Hudhayl. 

24 Regarding Aristotle cf. De caelo 1 6. 273b 30; also Sambursky, Das physikalische Weltbild der 
Antike 130 and earlier. 

25 Cf. Sambursky 235 after Diogenes Laertius 10, 61. 

26 Dijksterhuis, Val en worp 40. 

27 Text 30, f. Unfortunately the authors of this theory remain anonymous, but as some of 
them are described as ‘philosophers’, they were probably younger than Abū l-Hudhayl. 
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3.2.1.3.1.5 The Position of Earth in Space 

Abu l-Hudhayl also thought about fall in an empty space. He found himself 
faced with a question much discussed during his day: how earth stayed where 
it was, being located unattached in empty space. Aristotle had long answered 
the question in his way: it is located in its ‘natural place’ (610g tóroç) at the cen- 
tre of the universe, and as everything moves towards its ‘natural place’, earth is 
at rest there.! Epicurus had also provided an explanation in his Hept picews.? It 
was thanks to the Sumanites, i.e. presumably the influence of Indian scholars, 
that the discussion had started moving again, as they claimed that earth, being 
heavy, was constantly falling through air? Abu l-Hudhayl had tried to refute 
this: if earth was really falling into an abyss, a pebble or a feather dropped 
from a raised point would never land on it, as the earth is heavier and conse- 
quently falling faster, moving away from them, in fact. This implies the same 
error as before,* and it does not explain what holds the earth in place, for Abu 
l-Hudhay] did not believe in the ‘natural place’ — not, however, because he did 
not find Aristotle’s teleological approach satisfactory: he was not looking for 
a genuinely physical explanation. He wanted a religious interpretation: God 
makes earth stop in its place, entirely of his power, ‘without pedestal (‘amud) 
or tie’, as he put it.5 This clarification served to reject divergent opinions: the 
earth is not suspended from anywhere, nor does it rest on anything. Hisham 
b. al-Hakam had thought that there must be a body beneath it whose rising 
movement balances its weight,® and others had resorted to the belief that 
while this body was not rising (like a balloon?), it could not fall either, as it 
was created anew every moment.” Mani had spoken of an angel who held up 


1 Regarding this idea cf. Gatzenmeier, Straton von Lampsakos 114; Sambursky 122 and 531f. (also 
Aristotle’s criticism of Anaximenes ibid. 27.). Summarised by Baghdadi in Usiil al-din 61, 12f. 

2 Frg. 42-44 = p. 243ff. ARRIGHETTI. 

3 Baghdadi, ibid. 60, ult. f; Khwarizmi, Mafatih al-ulūm 25, 7/transl. Bosworth in: Festschrift 
Yarshater 14; in more detail Maturidi, Tawhid 152, 6ff., and Abū ‘Ammar ‘Abd al-Kafi, Mūjaz 1 
277, ult. ff. Ibn al-Murtada called this — probably incorrectly — the doctrine of the dualists 
(Al-bahr al-zakhkhar 1 103, 10). 

4 This encourages us to attribute the argument to Abū |-Hudhayl, as it only occurs in an an- 
ecdote also linked to Nazzam in a similar form (cf. Text 72 and Text XX11 125); Abū ‘Ammar 
links it simply to an ‘early theologian’ (Mijaz 1 279, 5ff.). However, it seems that Nazzam only 
added detail to the argument (cf. Text xx1I 125, d-e and f-g). Cf. also Baghdadi, Usul al-din 
62, 4ff. 

5 Text 69-71. Similar later Ash‘ari (cf. Gimaret, Asari 62). 

6 Text Iv 29; cf. vol. 1 428 above. Later apparently adopted by Ibn al-Réwandi (Text xxxv 7). 

7 Maq. 326, 7ff., and 571, uff; also Ibn Hazm, Fisal v 58, 3ff. Further theories on the subject cf. 
Maq., ibid.; Baghdadi, Uşūl al-din 61, 6ff. (with a refutation); Abū Rashid, Al-masa’il ft L-khilaf 
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the earth,® and ancient beliefs had it resting on the back and horns of a bull 
who was in turn standing on a fish.? When pushing these speculations aside 
Abu l-Hudhay!l relied on the Quran which states that the heavens have no sup- 
ports (‘amad).!° 


If earth is at rest this means that the universe, such as the firmament, 
moves around it. This movement, according to the Aristotelian view, did 
take place ‘not within something’, ie. in empty space (cf. A. Maier, Die 
Vorläufer Galileis 2of.). It is possible that Abu 1-Hudhayl also spoke of 
movement ‘not away from something and not towards something’, name- 
ly a movement that does not entail locomotion (intigal), as both phrases 
occur shortly after one another in the same text (27, c—d), but only there 
and in a context that is far from unambiguous. Abū l-Hudhayl and Jubba@1 
are not separated clearly, and furthermore the passage concerns the fact 
that a body does not move itself but only by means of its location. This 
could be related to the stars, if they were regarded as fixed points within a 
moving sphere, in which case they would be moving without leaving their 
location, ‘not away from something’. A more obvious example would be 
that of a passenger on a ship; Aristotle had employed it to demonstrate 
movement per accidens (Physik VI 10, 240b. 8ff.). Strictly speaking the for- 
mula ‘movement not away from something and not towards something’, 
which is the only one traced back to Abū l-Hudhayl, could be applied 
only to the rotation of an axis. Nazzam rejected it, but then used this very 
rotation movement as an argument against the atomist theory of motion 
(see p. 352 below). 





192ff. § 52. The oldest passage discussing the dissent on the issue known to me is Qasim b. 
Ibrahim, Al-dalil al-kabir 104, 1ff. 

Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 394, 5f. Thus also in Shr‘ite tradition (Bihar Lx 94 no. 30). 

Ibn al-Fagih, Buldan 3, 10f./transl. Massé 5; Maqdisi, Bad‘ 11 47, —4ff. (after the ‘books 
of the qussds’, translated in Radtke, Weltgeschichte und Weltbeschreibung 80of.); Wahb 
b. Munabbih in Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan 1 180, apu. ff. s. v. thawr, and in Suyati (cf. 
Heinen, Cosmology 16 and 144f.); as popular belief in Baghdad in Petermann, Reisen 11 
301. Regarding Shi‘ite tradition cf. Kulini, Kafi vii 89, 6ff.; Bihar LVII 88, 2f., and Lx 78f. 
no. 1-3. Concerning Persian poetry cf. Ritter, Bildersprache Nizamis 37, and Meer der Seele 
36. The fish presumably corresponds to the behemoth in Job 40:15; the underlying consid- 
eration is how earth can stay in the ocean. 

10 ~—- Sura 13:2 and 31:10; cf. Job 38:6: ‘Whereupon are the foundations thereof (i.e. of the earth) 
fastened?’ For further material, also antique parallels, cf. Daiber, Aëtius Arabus 431ff. 
Emperor Frederick 11 considered this question, too, and asked Michael Scot for a solution 
(Haskins, Studies in the History of Medieval Science 293). 
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3.2.1.3.1.6 Air and Light 
Besides the falling movement and the downward slide along an inclined plane, 
there was throwing or casting. In this case Aristotle assigned an important role 
to the air: the force imparted to the projectile by the human has effect only at 
the moment of throwing; it is causation by contact. Afterwards the body main- 
tains its movement thanks to the air surrounding it, which it parts before itself, 
and which then joins together behind it.! John Philoponus had already rejected 
this model,? and Abu l-Hudhayl did not follow it, either. Movement ‘cannot be 
thanks to the air, for if it does not impede, it cannot cause, either’? Air is not 
something concrete, not a ‘thing’; it merely provides ‘a place for the bodies’* 
Ma’mun conducted an experiment to show that he disagreed.5 

In the case of Abu ]-Hudhayl, too, we cannot be entirely certain whether 
he believed what a comparatively late source reports about him. Elsewhere 
we read that air had ‘parts’, presumably atoms, which could carry accidents; 
in which case it would be a ‘body’ after all. The accident that spreads together 
with it is light,® the real existence of which may be deduced by the fact that 
we can keep it away by closing a shutter.” Of course in order to make the two 
fragments agree, Abu l-Hudhayl would have to presume that in truth we are 
only impeding the path of air. 


3.2.1.3.1.7 Accidents without Substratum 

To Abu l-Hudhayl, accidents were phenomena without a physical form. They 
usually manifest themselves on bodies, but this is not a conditio sine qua non. 
Occasionally Abt l-Hudhayl felt compelled to presume an accident ‘without a 
substratum, ‘not in a place’ (lā ft mahall), for instance in the case of the ‘fiat’. 
This is an act of creation (khalq) expressed through God’s act of speech and 
will, referring to something that has being and becomes created in this way: 


1 Physik 1v 8. 215a 1; also Sambursky 135f. and Manuwald in: Festschrift Moraux 153f. Concerning 
the distinction between causation by contact and transferred causation cf. Anneliese Maier, 
Zwei Grundprobleme der scholastischen Naturphilosophie (Rome 1951), p. 15. H. Blumenberg 
uses the terms ‘begleitende Kausalitat’ (concomitant causation) and ‘iibertragene Kausalitat’ 
(transferred causation) (Die kopernikanische Wende 21f.). Aristotle only knew of the first of 
these. 

Maier, Zwei Grundprobleme 120f.; Pines, Collected Works 1 38f. and 5off. 

Text 73, b-c, a quotation from the khutba falakiyya. 73, a, has no connection to Abt l-Hudhayl. 
Text 33. See also ch. D 1.3.2.1.1 below. 

See p. 216 above. 

Text 32. 


XN DOn A wo ip 


Text 31. The same example was used by Nazzam, but with a different reasoning (cf. Text XXII 
44; also p. 348 below). 
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the created being, too, is called khalq.! However, the being does not yet exist; 
only the act of creation generates it. Consequently the accident khalq does not 
have a ‘place’, it is a hypostasis. The same is true of decay, which is also effected 
by means of God's word; in this case the substratum slips away from under the 
accident, as it were.? Abu l-Hudhayl applied the same theory even to existence, 
although this accident could be supported by a body that already exists and 
has not yet decayed.? He was probably swayed by the analogy;* God’s word 
cannot become as one with earthly things. Every divine act of will, we learn, 
exists without a substratum.® 

A last one of these accidents is time. Here we would appreciate even 
more than previously if the sources were to tell us why this is so. What is clear 
is: they presume that Abt l-Hudhayl’s definition set him apart from the ideas 
of his time, which were probably still centred around the idea that time was 
generated by the celestial sphere turning; the celestial sphere would then in 
turn be its substratum. Sibawayh’s deliberations were probably based on this; 
in his view time is ‘the sequence of night and day’ (mudiyy al-layl wal-nahar), 
and he calls it dahr — without any qualms at using a term with which people 
associated the fateful, impersonal, eternal time of the ancient Iranians.” He 
certainly did not think in such heathen terms; dahr, as the context reveals, is 
the course of time into which periods of time (azmina) fit, and into these, in 
turn, points in time (awqat). Sibawayh distinguished between time and place, 
or rather: between the determination of time in the grammatical sense and the 
determination of place, stating that place has physicality (juththa), while time 


1 Frank correctly points out the equivocality of the term (Metaphysics 45 and 4of.). Further 
details p. 302ff. below and vol. 11 828f. above. 

2 Text 17, b, and 36, a. The explanations are not found in the sources in this form. Cf. also Kiya 
al-Harrasi, Usiil al-din, fol. 108b. 

Cf. also Text 18, f. 

Might the axiom that an accident (existence) cannot subsist in another, namely that to which 
it imparts existence (cf. vol. 1 420 above)? However, Abū l-Hudhayl believed existence to be 
‘without place’ even when it related to bodies (Text 18, g). 

5 Text17, b. Thus also Jubba’s, regarding his argument cf. Gimaret in: Livre des Religions 265, n. 3. 
This is probably the reason why Abu |-Hudhayl did not ask the question (which would later 
be more or less a matter of course) with regard to existence of whether this accident has per- 
manent existence like the body concerned, or whether it is created anew in every moment. 
Text 17, b, and 36, a. 

7 Kitab 1 12, 10f. DERENBOURG/transl. Jahn 1 17. The definition was still quoted by Ma‘arri, 
Jufran 418, 6f. Regarding dahr see vol. 1 31 above and, in a wider context, Rosenthal, Sweeter 
than Hope aff. 
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does not; it ‘is closer to the verb ( fi{y. Abū 1-Hudhayl might just about have 
agreed: time is an accident, not a body, and it is concerned with actions (af‘al). 

Still, it was really not possible for a Mu‘tazilite to embrace the concept of 
dahr. Abt |-Hudhayl saw day and night as ‘the points in time (al-awqat) and 
nothing else’.8 Time is not a macrocosmic phenomenon, and it does not pos- 
sess continuity; all larger units dissolve into individual points in time — entirely 
logical within a concept that sees movement as the progression from a first to 
a second moment (waqt), and action as the transition between the moment 
of capacity and the moment of realisation. And we have to restrict this even 
further; movement was not relevant to Abū |-Hudhayl in this context, as he 
continued: ‘The point in time is the factor that separates individual actions 
(a‘mal), the distance between one action and the next. An act is generated 
with every point in time’!° A‘mal are only ever human actions; these are the 
subject under discussion. Movement is physics, but actions have value and will 
be evaluated. This point of view touches on Norbert Elias’ more recent opin- 
ion: Time is the relation between activities; the measure of the distance be- 
tween two events. Abu |-Hudhayl, on the other hand, thought in atomist and 
theocentric terms: Time is a chain of points in time, for the reason that each 
point in time is immediate in relation to God. Time is not calculated but filled, 
and thus generated. It must be bought with good deeds. 

Marzūqī tried to link this concept to that of Alexander of Aphrodisias, ex- 
plaining that Abu l-Hudhayl just did not express himself quite clearly. This 
would mean that Abu l-Hudhayl was one of the long line of those who agreed in 
some way with Aristotle’s view that time was ‘a number of motion’ However, 
Marziqi only had access to a part of the definition, as he based his work on 
Ka‘bi"* who only quoted the first half of the sentence discussed above. Even 
if we substitute ‘movements’ for ‘actions’, his suggestion does not lead us any- 
where: unlike Abu l-Hudhayl the Aristotelians thought in macrocosmic terms. 
There is also no explanation of why time cannot have a substratum in that 


Text 35, b. 
Cf. Texts 13 and 25, c; in general also Maimonides, Dalalat al-ha@’irin 201, 21f. 

10 Text 34; also 35, a. Briefly also Dağ in: Islam İlimleri Enst. Dergisi 2/1974/83. 

11 Uber die Zeit (Frankfurt 1984). W. M. Watt recalled Bergson; cf. Free Will 70: ‘time as expe- 
rienced, in a somewhat Bergsonian sense’. Homer, too, saw time as a phenomenon con- 
comitant with events (cf. H. Fränkel, Die Zeitauffassung in der friihgriechischen Literatur, 
in: Wege und Formen friihgriechischen Denkens 1ff.). 

12 Al-azmina wal-amkina 1 141, 7ff. 

13 Phys. v u. 220a 24f. Regarding the development in the Islamic region cf. Pines, Collected 
Works 1 uff. and 140ff. 

14 Text 35. 
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case, a problem that can be solved only if we think in Abū l-Hudhayl’s own 
categories. Time cannot be an accident of action as action is an accident itself; 
but it cannot be an accident of the acting body as it would lose its universal 
applicability. This would make it difficult to explain the phenomenon of simul- 
taneousness because ‘there can only ever be one point in time’.* It is true that 
the Mu'tazilites debated the question of whether one and the same point in 
time could apply to two things.!® 

Marzūqī was clearly incapable of imagining the past. He died in 421/1030 
by which time a work by Alexander of Aphrodisias had long been available in 
an Arabic translation.!” Furthermore, in the meantime Jubba’i, who frequently 
followed Abū |-Hudhayl’s ideas, had explained the points in time as acts of 
motion of the celestial sphere.!® Mufid, who adopted this concept, interpreted 
it — presumably correctly — to mean that besides the individual points in time 
Jubba’l presumed an encompassing macrocosmic time (zaman); points in time 
are then fixed within this continual flux by whoever uses them ‘for something’, 
presumably an action.!° Jubba’I may indeed have believed he was continuing 
Abu |-Hudhayl’s ideas, but in fact this is something new, and Ash‘ari separated 
the two ideas quite clearly. 


Maqdisi had no difficulty linking the first part of Ka‘bi’s report of Abū 
1-Hudhayl (text 35, a) with the movement of the celestial sphere (ibid., 
commentary). He describes it as ‘the Muslims’ theory’ (cf. the commen- 
tary on the text); he is probably following Jubba’'s lead. What ‘Ubaydallah 
b. Jibril b. Bakhtishw‘ (d. after 450/1058) described as ‘the Muslims’ theory’ 
in his Rawda al-tibbiyya (p. 44, 13) was quite different. Taban’s definition 
of time, which he proposed at the very beginning of his history (1 7, 9/ 
transl. Rosenthal, History 1 171), clearly follows Sibawayh’s. Concerning 
definitions of time from the Islamic region cf. in general, following Abu 
Sulayman al-Mantiqi, J. Kraemer, Philosophy in the Renaissance of Islam 
166ff,, also Pines, Atomenlehre 4off. The difficulty of identifying the 
concept of time in past cultures was discussed by C. Colpe in: Die Zeit 





225ff. — Regarding the atomist concept of time in late antique philosophy 


15 ‘Text 36,b. 

16 Ashar, Maq. 443, 8f. 

17 Ed. by Badawi in: Commentaires sur Aristote perdus en Grec 19ff.; cf. Zimmermann /Brown 
in: Der Islam 50/1973/314f., and Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques 1 135 no. 23. 

18 Maq. 443, 5f. 

19 Cf. Mufid, Awail al-maqalat 82, 7ff., and the analysis in McDermott, Theology of al-Muftd 
302ff. 
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cf. Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum 18f. (Diodorus Cronus), 
300ff. (occasionalism in antique scepticism), and 375ff. (atoms of time in 
Epicurus); regarding Epicurus also A. Laks in: Zeit, Bewegung, Handlung, 
ed. E. Rudolph and C. F. von Weizsäcker 137. Sibawayh’s speaking of the 
‘sequence of night and day’ recalls Plato’s Timaios (37 E); but it was prob- 
ably quite a widely-known concept at the time, and furthermore so obvi- 
ous that we should refrain from conclusions. As for Abū 1-Hudhayl’s idea 
of time’s having no substratum we should remember that Chrysippus 





counted time among the four &owpata (SVF II 331). 


3.2.1.3.1.8 Sameness and Differentness 
Abū l-Hudhayl devoted particular attention to the phenomena of sameness 
and differentness. This was thanks to Mu‘ammar; it was important to avoid the 
infinite regress which the latter had accepted in this context.! Like Aristotle 
Abu |-Hudhayl assumed that bodies (‘substances’) do not embody a contrast; 
this is generated by the accidents.” One is white, the other black etc.; these are 
contrary accidents inherent to individual bodies causing them to become op- 
posites. This model only works if it is applied to bodies, but not if one were 
to compare for instance God and the worlds; God is not a body, and nothing 
can inhere in him. It would not work, either, if one compared accidents di- 
rectly, as they could only be the same or different if there were sameness or 
differentness inherent in them. This is, of course, not possible: no accident can 
be inherent in another one, and Abū l-Hudhayl took great care not to talk of 
manit 

The solution he proposed was predominantly verbal. Experience shows that 
one is constantly comparing accidents; it is consequently important to express 
the facts clearly. Verbal expressions, be they in the finite form (ashbaha, ikhta- 
lafa) or the participle (mushtabih, mukhtalif, mukhālif),* should be avoided; 
nouns, on the other hand (shibh, khilāf) may be used.® God is not mukhalif in 
relation to the world, he is its khilaf;? one movement does not equal another 
but is equal to it (or rather, its equal).8 The argument on which he based this 


See p. 84ff. above. 


BH 


Text 38, a—b; cf. Aristotle, Cat. 5, 3b 24ff. Text 38, c—d, is only an argument over terminology. 
Text 39, b, and 40, c. For general information see Gimaret, Ash ‘ari 7off. 

Hisham b. al-Hakam used the same argument (see vol. 1 420 above). 

Text 23, aand k; 40, a; also 126, b. 

Text 23, b; 39, a; 40, b. Cf. also Text 122, and 9o, r. 

Text 23, k, and 4o. 


AN aun fw bd 


Text 23, a. 
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distinction is not recorded by the sources, but it seems that in Abt 1-Hudhayl’s 
view the noun meant that something was the same or different of itself;9 in this 
way he circumvented the necessity of turning sameness and differentness into 
accidents themselves. Verb forms, on the other hand, are traced back to the 
infinitive, the masdar, ‘starting point’!° In this way they convey the impression 
as if an accident was inherent in them from the very first. This fallacy can be 
prevented by the use of appropriate language. 


I shall not conceal that this interpretation distorts sentence 23, g, as this 
states that Abt l-Hudhayl considered the word khilaf not to be permis- 
sible. In this, however, it contradicts Text 39, a, as well as 122 and the 
statement concerning shibh in 23, b (i.e. the same paragraph). Maybe one 
ought to read mukhtalif” or mukhalif” instead of khilaf”; the following, 
too, seems to suggest a conjecture (cf. the note on sentence g). Or maybe 
the sentence should be read in connection with the subsequent passage 
23, h-i, in which case terminology would not be the matter under discus- 
sion but rather the affirmation that ‘things’ (presumably: accidents) are 
different in and of themselves rather than thanks to a difference. Cf. also 
Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/474f., n. 79, although I diverge from his view in 





several points. Also Bernand in: S1 36/1972/31, n. 2. 


3.2.1.3.2 Anthropology 

3.2.1.3.2.1 The Unity of the Person 

Abu |l-Hudhayl’s atomism, like Mu‘ammar’s and Dirar’s, had to stand the test of 
being applied to the image of man. There can be no doubt that in Abu l-Hudhayl’s 
view humans were composed of ‘parts’;! there was not even, as in Mu‘ammar’s 
system, a special human atom determining a person's individuality.” The parts 
themselves form a total (jumla), a complex working of itself and always as a 
whole, not using just one or some of its parts. As with all other bodies, unity, 


9 Text 23, h-i. 

10 Thus at least in the view of the Basran grammarians. Regarding ikhtilaf cf. Zajjaji, Idah 
56ff., and Abū |-Barakat al-Anbari, Insaf'1 235ff. (quaestio 28); also Mehiri, Les theories 
grammaticales d'Ibn Jinni 325. 


1 Text 124. 
2 See p. 89f. above. 
3 Text 124; regarding jumla cf. Text 116, b. 
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‘combination’ is thus presupposed,* although it remains entirely physical to 
begin with: a human is ‘a body (jasad) that eats and drinks” or the ‘person 
(shakhs) that has two hands and two feet’® clearly that which is visible on the 
outside.” While there are some features with which he could dispense without 
losing his personhood: his hair, the nails on his fingers and toes,® he does not, 
at least by this definition, a soul. 

Abu l-Hudhayl had this materialistic concept in common with Dirar.? It is, 
of course, properly atomist; Democritus, too, had determined humans based 
on their outward appearance.!° He, however, had also spoken of a fire within.” 
Abū |-Hudhayl could not work without an animating principle, either, al- 
though he does not seem to have employed the word that would be used from 
Nazzam onwards at the latest, namely rūh. While the term crops up from time 
to time in our sources, it appears to have found its way in through a second- 
ary question: wherever it does occur it is redundant and not necessary to the 
argumentation.”2 Abu |-Hudhayl simply spoke of ‘life’; Islamic theology uses 
this term, unlike Aristotle but in accordance with the Stoics, only for living be- 
ings (hayawan) in the narrower sense, not for plants.!3 However, he appears to 
have believed that this life, which joins the human’s visible form, might be an 


4 Abu |-Hudhayl used the term ta’lif in the context of humans as well, as witness the title at 
Catalogue of Works no. 35. 

5 Text 117, a (after Ka‘bi). 

Text 116, a. Regarding shakhs see ch. D 2.2 below. 

al-zahir al-mar’i is the expression shared by the two otherwise verbally different defini- 
tions in 116, a, and 117, a. 

Text 116, b. 

Later, Jubba’i would follow him closely (cf. Gimaret, Noms divins 157f., and especially La 
doctrine dal-Ash art g2ff.). 

10 Aristotle, De part. anim. 1 1. 640b 2off. 

11 Jürss, Griechische Animisten 172f. To Epicurus, too, the human was ‘that figure there, with 
a soul’ (totovtovi póponpa peT eurpuyiac, Frg. 310 USENER; cf. M. Gigante, Scetticismo ed 
Epicureismo 149ff.). 

12 Cf. e.g. Text 120, c, with the commentary; 120, a, is presumably only an interpretation by 
the heresiographer. In 123, too, rūh is merely the generic term used by Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya. Text 18 is not characteristic enough, being the summary of several doctrines. In 
Text 121, b, on the other hand, rith does not occur at all. 

13 As pointed out by Gimaret, Noms divins 232. The reason was probably, as it had been for 
the Stoics, that they linked the ru or the nveðpa to the blood; in the Stoic view plants, on 
the other hand, were held together purely by their organic structure (cf. Sextus Empiricus, 
Ady. Phys. 1 81; also Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen *111,, p. 196, n. 1, and vol. 11 44, n. 26 
above). 
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accident as well as a body. If it is interpreted as a body, then it is independent 
and could separate from the human again later; Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar thought 
that this anticipated the idea of rūh.14 

The qadi was surely only partially correct. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya made 
clear that by continuing to call rith ‘life, Abū 1-Hudhay] betrayed that he did not 
believe it would exist after death. He may have thought of it as an independent 
‘soul’, but certainly not an immortal one. If life was an accident, it would, of 
course, not be immortal in any case. Still, we may presume that it is inherent 
in all the atoms of the human body.'6 

The degree to which the unity of the human person was not only postu- 
lated but also guaranteed may have seemed doubtful to other thinkers such 
as Mu‘ammar or, in particular, Nazzam. Abt l-Hudhayl did indeed argue with 
Nazzam concerning this subject.!” It should not be overlooked that he ac- 
corded the human not only life but also a self (nafs).!® This term could not be 
avoided, as — unlike rūh — it occurs far too frequently in the Quran with refer- 
ence to humans.!9 He also read in the Quran that this nafs is recalled not only 
at the time of death but also during sleep, while the sleeping person’s life stays 
with him.2° And this shows precisely that nafs did not guarantee the unity of 
the person in Abu |-Hudhayl's view;?! he was engaging in exegesis rather than 
anthropology. 


3.2.1.3.2.2 Human Action 
The unity of a person is experienced particularly when performing an action. 
We have seen that a human employing the capacity to act granted him will 


14 Text 117, b-c (after Ka‘bi) and ug. Cf. also Text 140, b, and xv1 54. 

15 Text 123. Here, as in 120, no mention is made of the suggestion that life might be a body. In 
ug Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar is relying on 117, b-c. Consequently everything depends on Ka‘bi’s 
testimony. Text 140, b, conveys the impression that this was above all doctrinal dissent 
among Abu |-Hudhayl’s pupils. 

16 Cf. for the entire subject, also Frank, Metaphysics 34ff. 

17 Cf. the title at Catalogue of Works no. 36. Abū l-Hudhayl composed two further texts on 
the human person (no. 34-35). 

18 Text 121, b. 

19 Itis well known that the term rūh plays a rather complex part in the Quran (cf. Th. 
O’Shaughnessy, The Development of the Meaning of the Spirit in the Quran; Rome 1953). 
It never primarily refers to the soul or the breath of life of a human, but always the spirit 
of God. This may, as in the case of Mary’s conception, be breathed into a human. More 
details in ch. D 2.2 below. 

20 Text 120, c, after sura 39:42. 

21 As opposed to Dughaym’s view in Falsafat al-qudar 101f. 
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have an effect beyond the moment! While this capacity to act is merely an ac- 
cident, it does have permanence.” Abu |-Hudhayl, however, did all he could to 
demonstrate its limits. Human action has nothing in common with God’s ac- 
tion, just like human will has a much smaller reach than divine will; God alone 
can realise something in the very moment that he wills it.2 Humans are able 
to effect things immediately and unavoidably by means of an act of will,* in 
which case the event takes place in two moments that immediately follow one 
another ‘without interruption’; it would be the same in the case of an action.® 
Experience teaches us that even when acting one can never be entirely sure of 
the implementation. It is true that one possesses the capacity to act in the ‘first 
moment’ — one is able to act, and indeed does act — while in the ‘second mo- 
ment’ the action takes place and thus exists, similar to how we should imagine 
movement (language expresses this in the two aspects yaf‘alu and fala, fiens 
and factum).® It might, however, happen that in the second moment incapac- 
ity (ajz) occurs simultaneously with the action: the agent may suffer a stroke. 
In that case the capacity to act that had already transformed into action would 
be impeded after all — even though it would have completed playing its part 
by this, second moment, and would not be required any more; it is required 
only before the action.” Similarly an act of will can be stopped if the capacity 
to act, that logically would have to combine with it, were hampered by some 
incapacity.§ 

This theory was rather complex and gave rise to misunderstandings. As a 
human possesses the capacity to act in the ‘first moment’ and also acts, people 
tried to delimit Abū l-Hudhayl’s theory to stating that a human would then 
have the capacity to do only what he does in fact do, that his actions would be 
predetermined. This was not Abū |-Hudhayl’s intention: the capacity to act 


1 P. 49f. and 126f. above. 

2 Text XVI 55, and XXI 127; also 18, 3. It is not, in fact, identical with health and well-being, as 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir assumed (cf. Text XVI 55 and XVII 47). 

Text 126 and 125. 

Text XVI 52. 

Text 129. 

Text 130; cf. McDermott, Theology of Al-Mufid 164. Abia |-Hudhayl wrote against Hafs al-Fard 
concerning fa‘ala wa-yafalu, also a K. al-istita‘a (cf. Catalogue of Works no. 24-25). 


au fh Ww 


7 Text 128, a-d with commentary; also Text 129 and 92, d. Ash‘ari, Maq. 234, 12ff., appears to 
base his construction of the counter-image of the ‘majority’ opinion on this. 

8 Text 133. This sentence becomes comprehensible only if considered with reference to 
128, c-e. 


g Text 134, where the argument for this mu Grada is a different one. 
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does not have to be realised as an action,!° and even if it is, one might just as 
well do the opposite — but only this, not just any arbitrary action." Once the 
action has started it cannot, under ordinary circumstances, be stopped, except 
in case of a suddenly arising incapacity. That this clearly does not detract from 
the original capacity to act was used as an elegant explanation for the fact that 
chickens after their heads have been cut off will still run around and flap their 
wings for a while, or that someone whose power of speech has been paralysed 
will stammer a few words after all. In Abū 1-Hudhayl’s words: muteness and 
death, both of which are special cases of ‘incapacity’, may still be linked to a 
minimal amount of speech or the action for which one had previously been 
granted the capacity. Knowledge, will, or perception, on the other hand, can- 
not occur simultaneous with them.!8 

The latter distinction was self-evident in the situation described. To Abu 
l-Hudhayl it was also proof that physical and mental activity should not be 
treated equally in any case. Mental processes (af‘al al-qulūb) can exist si- 
multaneously; physical actions, on the other hand, cancel one another out. 
Someone in motion cannot also be at rest; but someone knowing something 
may well want to do it at the same time. Or, to put it differently: a body part can 
only ever do one thing at one particular moment; brain activity and emotions, 
on the other hand, which Abū |-Hudhayl subsumed under the term ‘heart’ 
(qalb), are complex. 

And independently of where the actions take place, in Abu l-Hudhay?’s view 
they are always tied to a particular objective; he did not include aimless action, 
not even on the mental level, in his system. This one-track view was mitigated, 
as we have seen, by the ‘alternative’ option of refusing the objective; further- 
more, tawallud widened the range of outcomes of an action slightly. Still, it is 
interesting to see how Abt |-Hudhay] limits this last concept, which he adopt- 
ed from Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, in particular. While he appears to have adopted 


10 Text 135. 

11 Text 24, a; especially also Text 9, l and u-z, exemplifying the argument with the predesti- 
narians. Cf. p. 252f. above for the example of movement. 

12 Text128, e, and 131, c—d; also 77, b-c. 

13 ~—- Text 128, f, and 131, b; also 77, d. 

14 ~~‘ Text 131, a. 

15 Text 132. It is not certain that Abu l-Hudhayl himself employed the terms af‘al al-qulūb or 
af al al-jawarih; the traditions also include phrases such as mā kana bil-jawarih (Text 131, 
a). The phrase af‘al al-qulūb was also used in grammar, in a different sense (cf. G. Ayyoub 
in: Analyses Théorie 1980/1, p. 1-54). A possible connection remains to be researched. It 
is furthermore remarkable that Syrian monks distinguished between ‘amleé d*lebba and 
‘amlé pagranayé (cf. Thomson in: Mw 39/1949/287 regarding Isaac of Nineveh). 
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Bishr’s definition,!° in his view human action implied a ‘knowing how to do it’! 
This immediately eliminates a number of Bishr’s examples, in particular the 
controversial issue of perception. One ‘generates’ the pain of someone whom 
one hits, because one ‘knows how to do it’, but one does not generate the enjoy- 
ment one feels when eating something delicious. One does not generate colour, 
either; God does that.!8 We are not told further details, but what is important 
is that it seems that with this restriction human responsibility was pushed to 
the fore more clearly. All of a sudden, the example of the arrow is pursued to 
lead to the person shooting it killing whoever it hits; one even ‘generates’ his 
death if one has died in the meantime. If one ‘knows how to do it’, this train of 
thought suggested itself. Things beyond one’s control, everything inexplicable 
but also everything unintentional and reflexive, is in God’s domain; for every- 
thing else one has to take responsibility even beyond one’s own death.!9 


It may be instructive to list everything humans cannot effect because 
they do not ‘know how to do it’: knowledge and perception (Text 142 and 
140, e); hearing and seeing (Text 22); life and death (Text 85, b, and 140, 
m); enjoyment, hunger and satiety; temperature (‘heat and cold’); wet- 
ness and dryness; cowardice and bravery; colours, flavours, and smells 
(Text 140, e, with commentary; also Text 22 and 85, b). It must be borne 
in mind above all that humans do not effect their capacity to act (Text 22 
and 140, m) or, of course, their incapacity (Text 85, b); both these come 
from God. In any case, humans can only effect accidents, never bodies 
(Text 140, m). A craftsman who produces something effects only length, 
width, etc.; the materials are already existent. We should like to know 
how Abt |-Hudhay] explained the work done by a fuller or apothecary if 
humans do not ‘know how to make colours and smells (scent). Besides 





the ‘fundamental accidents’ humans are able to control noises especially; 


16 Cf. Text 140, d and i, and Text xv 17, g (unless, of course, this was simply the formula used 
by the heresiographers — or by the source on which both passages in Ash‘ari are based — 
when speaking of tawallud). In general also Text 139, b. 

17 ‘Text 140, a and g-h. The Arabic phrase used is yu lamu kayfiyyatuhu (in the passages cited 
to be translated more literally as ‘the implementation of which is known’). The same 
phrase in the active voice is found in Text 22 (Ash‘ari, Mag. 374, 5f.): ma ya rifu l-khalq 
kayfiyyatahi. In this context Jahiz, too, speaks of ālim bi-kayfiyyat al-fil (Text xxx 6, b). 
Regarding the interpretation cf. the commentary on Text 22. 

18 Ibid., b and e; cf. also the commentary. Also Fakhry in: Mw 43/1953/98f. 

19 Ibid., k-l, discussed in more detail in Text 141. Abū |-Hudhayl wrote a K. al-tawlid, but in- 
terestingly directed against Nazzam rather than Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (Catalogue of Works 
no. 26). Regarding Nazzam’s understanding of tawallud see p. 411 below. 
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it is known that these are caused by knocking two items together (istikak, 
cf. Text 140, b and h; also Text 22 and 85, a). Consequently they are never 
listed with those accidents that cannot be ‘fundamental’ (Text 1, d; 4, 
b; 6, e). Interestingly, Abū l-Hudhayl also wrote a K. ft -sawt ma huwa 
(Catalogue of Works no. 46). Concerning pain see p. 251 above and Text 
22; it is caused by a blow (Text 140, b and h). A human’s self-determination 





is thus minimal, but sufficient to justify his responsibility before God. 


3.2.1.3.2.3 Perception and Knowledge 

Perception is one of the processes of which we do not know how they work 
exactly; it is effected by God and occurs ‘of necessity’! The senses by means 
of which it takes place are accidents;? they are distinct from one another? 
Being accidents, they are different from the human body, and consequently 
perception does not take place within the sensory organ but in the ‘heart’* 
The point at issue concerns hearing and seeing, not eye and ear, and although 
Abu l-Hudhayl did not know the concept of the soul and had not discovered 
the need for a sensus communis, he understood perception to be a psychologi- 
cal process; it was part of the af‘al al-qulub. This is precisely why it is beyond 
human control; being able to open and close one’s eyes is entirely irrelevant in 
the context. 

Being effected by God removes its status as a law of nature at least in theory; 
it is in God’s discretion. It could thus happen that someone opens his eyes 
but does not see because God does not will it, or that a blind man recognises 
colours because God created the perception in his heart.® It could even be pos- 
sible to see an atom.® Abū |-Hudhayl wrote a separate treatise on the salient 
point, concerning ‘whether hearing and vision act (themselves) or whether 
they are (merely) a means to an action, i.e. whether they are only tools.” The 
consequences were properly discovered by his opponents who then exaggerat- 
ed them; they probably came from Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s camp® and provided 


1 Text 143, b, and 145, a. 

2 Text 121, a. 

3 Text 122. In this context, too, Abū l-Hudhayl did not, of course, say mukhalif but khilaf (see 
p. 264 above). In my opinion Bernand overinterpreted this passage in $1 36/1972/30f. 

Text 143, a, and 144. 

Text 145, b-c; also 77, b. 

Text 6, d. 

Catalogue of Works no. 45. 
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See p. 127f. above. 
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arguments that would be oversimplified over time.? They were so successful 
that even Jubba’i distanced himself from Abu ]-Hudhay] in this matter!° 

Rational cognition was a different matter, although it could be seen as close- 
ly related to sensory perception: understanding (‘aq/) is ‘sensing (hiss) that we 
call understanding insofar as it is rational." In both cases we are looking at 
how we grasp reality; Abū l-Hudhayl interprets ‘aql more as an infinitive (to 
understand something) than as a noun (the understanding of something). 
In Mu‘ammar’s system, ahassa/hiss had been the superordinate term as the 
word was not yet restricted to sensory perception.” This made it easier to 
understand that part of rational cognition is also ‘necessary’. In Mu‘ammatr’s 
view this was the sense of self; Abū |-Hudhay] called it ‘a becoming aware (‘ilm) 
given of necessity, thanks to which a human can distinguish between himself 
and an ass, between heaven and earth, and suchlike’. There is also the kind 
of rational cognition acquired by deliberation," which is based on the first 
kind. Still, it, too, can be given by God a priori: he can intervene here just as in 
sensory perception.!* 

The faculty of discrimination (tamyiz) that is given and appears when the 
intellect matures is a prerequisite of the proof of the existence of God we de- 
scribed above; it also allows humans to recognise their creaturehood.! It is 
thus furthermore the basis of accountability before the law (taklif);!® knowl- 
edge to Abu |-Hudhayl, and to his era in general — and indeed to the majority 
of Muslims to this day — was aimed at proving oneself in the world and living 
as a believer.” A young person would do well to develop this primary and dif- 
fuse knowledge of God, to become aware that God is one and is just, and that 


9 Cf. Text 146; also my Erkenntnislehre 168. 

10 ~—- Text. 145, d. — Pain, if one feels it oneself, is of course a perception effected by God; only if 
one inflicts pain on someone else does one ‘know how to do it’. 

11 Text 170, c. 

12 Cf. Text xvi 64, f; cf. p. 93f. above. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar discusses this interpretation in 
Mughni x1 378, 7ff. Farabi would later list the individual meanings of ‘aq/ at the beginning 
of his Risala fi l-‘aql (transl. Lucchetta g1f.). 

13 ‘Text 170, b. ‘lm should also be read as an infinitive; ‘knowledge’ would be too static. 
Regarding the context cf. also Bernand in: s1 36/1972/32. 

14 Text 45. There is a certain tension here with Abū l-Hudhayl’s exegesis of sura 7:143 where, 
in his view, Moses was not justified in asking God for immediate knowledge of him (see 
p. 54 above). Abū l-Hudhayl would probably have answered that one must not tempt God. 

15 Text 44, a—b. Sensory perception is in the wrong place in b. 

16 Cf. Jahiz, Risdalat al-Qiyan, transl. Beeston 35 § 54. 

17 Thus also Frank, Metaphysics 32, n. 31. 
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he has made ritual and moral duties incumbent on humans. Insights granted 
the young person through the revelation, ie. ‘auditory’ ones, that cannot be 
grasped through reason, such as details of the law, must be executed immedi- 
ately. Should he fail to do so he would be deserving of punishment and, if he 
died then, would go straight to hell.!® In fact, the a priori proof of the existence 
of God leads straight into Mu‘tazilite theology. 

Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir thought this approach too strict. However much he ap- 
proved of Abu l-Hudhayl’s model in principle, he still insisted that humans 
must be granted time to think; only once a human does not think and then 
does not apply the knowledge of God he has been granted does he fall into 
guilt.!9 This sounds like much ado about nothing, as the problem only arose 
because both parties understood time from an atomist perspective and tried to 
fill moments with actions; they both agreed that it is possible at the same time 
to know and not know about an object and thus be on the way to knowledge.?° 
The doxographers, however, concluded that there were theologians who be- 
lieved there was a ‘deadline’ to the process of becoming aware (ashab al-muhla). 
Khayyat counted Nazzam and Murdar among them,?! but it was Murdar’s 
teacher Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir who had first developed this idea.?? People 
would tend to agree with it later, too; Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar for one.23 Soon, Abū 
1-Hudhay] was the lone believer in the condemnation without notice.?4 

The reason might have been that some strange consequences had emerged. 
Someone who recognises God in the first moment of reflection pleases God 
and thus gains reward, but he does not yet know that he pleases God as he 
has not yet recognised him. He does not have any time until his deadline in 
which to achieve this intent, this directedness towards God (ikhlās),?5 as he 


18 Text 44, d-e. Baghdad's referring to a child (tifl) is probably polemical here. After all, a 
priori knowledge of God is not innate but will be granted at the time of tamyiz. 

19 Text 44, f-g; cf. p. 137 above. 

20 Text XVII 21; cf. p. 129f. above. 

21 Text 47, 0. 

22  Khayyat’s mentioning only Nazzam and Murdar is due to his referring to a remark by 
Ibn al-Réwandi who had singled out these two theologians (47, e). Earlier he discusses 
‘Nazzam and his school, or Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and his school’ (47, m). Baghdadi’s remark 
in 44, c is open to misunderstanding. He did not believe that Abu ]-Hudhayl embraced the 
concept of the ‘deadline’ but that he developed his own concept. 

23 Erkenntnislehre des Ici 350. 

24 Cf. also Text 50. 

25 Cf. Text 47, a. 
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will be focussed on doing something else in the next moment. Consequently 
he performs a work of obedience which does not ‘intend’ God (ta‘a la yuradu 
llahu biha).?® This was indeed Abu |-Hudhayl’s opinion; he even wrote a book 
with this precise title.?’ In it he also tried to prove his theory, using examples 
which approached the problem from an entirely different angle. Every unbe- 
liever, he argued, does good in some way — even a supporter of the eternal 
duration of the world (dahrt) who does not believe in God at all, or at least not 
in a creator God. Experience teaches us this, but we can even prove it logically, 
for a Dahrite is always neither Christian nor Zoroastrian. Consequently, by not 
believing either in the trinity or in dualism, he performs a work of obedience. 
If this were not a work of obedience, his belief in the eternal duration of the 
world would not be sin, either. On the other hand it is clear that he does not do 
it for God's sake.?8 

This appears eccentric, but was certainly presented just like this by Abu l- 
Hudhayl, for not only did Khayyat not make any effort trying to deny it in con- 
versation with Ibn al-Réwandi,?9 but Baghdadi even repeated it using the same 
example but clearly following a different source — possibly one containing an 
original quotation.° The surprising element — namely, that Abu l-Hudhayl 
argues ex negativo — was probably due to the long-standing awareness that a 
Dahrite at least admits the world’s existence, even though he denies its cre- 
atedness; he thus misunderstands the object in some sense, but does know 
it, too. Thus even he is on the path to complete knowledge.*! Ka‘bi, however, 
goes on to elucidate Abū |-Hudhayl’s point of view in a different way: a hea- 
then Meccan thinks about Muhammad's message in order to later fight him 
the more effectively; the thought in itself is good in spite of the evil intent. 
This may, of course, be a later example, as Jubba’i and his son Abu Hashim 
fell out over it. Jubba’l saw the thought as evil, too, while Abu Hashim allowed 


26 Text 46, c, where Shahrastani seems to give too much weight to the later approach to the 
question in the context of the ashab al-maarif, and especially Jubb@’i (e.g. including the 
intention of beginning to think; cf. my Erkenntnislehre 140f. and 329ff.; also in: Islam and 
the Medieval West, ed. Kh. Semaan 60ff.). In Text 136 the problem has been shifted, polemi- 
cally, onto the capacity to act. 

27 Catalogue of Works no. 38. 

28 Text 47, a-b and g-l. 

29 He converts it to a positive statement by pointing out that no-one outside the Mu'tazila 
would have thought so subtly (47, m-n; a parallel see p. 282f. below). 

30 Text 48 with commentary. 

31 Cf. Gimaret, Ash‘ari 168. 
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Abu l-Hudhayl’s position.?? The nub of the question was whether the intention 
determined the worth of an action or not. It was irrelevant to Abū l-Hudhayl; 
in his view actions were clear facts whose evaluation (hukm) is determined by 
the law. This was in fact also the position of the early ashab al-muhla: Bishr, 
Nazzam, Murdar, as Ibn al-Réewandi observed quite correctly. It seems that they 
rejected only the arguments Abu |-Hudhay] used to extend his theory beyond 
the ‘first deliberation’ onto the actions of people without revelation.*3 

A second consequence of the theory of the a priori knowledge of God was 
that in this case a particular impulse for further thought (khatir) was unnec- 
essary and could thus not be claimed to be a universal requirement. As every 
human becomes aware of his creaturehood, even the heathen before the time 
of Muhammad should have recognised God without the particular impulse; 
consequently it is right that they are in hell.34 A stringent argument can re- 
place any impulse.?5 We have seen that this was the very point at which Abu 
]-Hudhay] attacked Dirar.36 While the field in which a human can control his 
knowledge is limited, it is valid without considering the revelation. 

The third consequence was that knowledge is not necessarily based on or 
‘generated’ by thought and deliberation. At the beginning, one immediately 
comprehends that things in this world are temporal, huduth, and similarly 
later whenever one sees a body one knows without further deliberation that 
it is contingent.3” And also: ignorance and unconfirmed knowledge, ‘opinion’, 
are also generated spontaneously; why, then, should knowledge be ‘created’? 
In that case one would have to assume that deliberation always leads to knowl- 
edge, which is, of course, not true: one can just as easily err.38 Knowledge is a 
gift like perception, and one does not ‘know how to do it’.39 


32 Text 49, where Jubba’l is mentioned following the translated passage. The sentences b-c 
are probably not part of the quotation after Ka‘bi, Abū Hashim — who is referred to here — 
being his contemporary. 

33 Text 47, e and o with commentary. Fundamental rejection is found later, e.g. from Shaykh 
al-Mufid: unbelief and work of obedience never go together (Murtada, Al-fusul al- 
mukhtara 1 37, 6ff./39, 2ff.). 

34 Text 46, a. Whether Shahrastani is correct in having Abū l-Hudhayl believe in a natural 
sense of ethics in the case of the heathen remains to be seen. 

35 Text 137. Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ describes the khatir as a fleeting glance, deliberation on the 
other hand as intense scrutiny (Amiri, Al-sa‘dda wal-is‘Gd 420, 8f.). According to Abi l- 
Hudhay]l the impulses are accidents effected by God or Satan. 

36 Seep. 55 above. 

37 ~‘Text 51, b. 

38 Ibid., a and c. 

39 Seep. 269 above; also my Erkenntnislehre 292. 
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Abū l-Hudhayl called the knowledge one might have ‘acquired’ by delib- 
eration but in fact received by some other means, ‘conviction’ (itigad). 
This refers to rational points of view one embraces because of mere 
convention, thanks to taqlid, or randomly. They are unreflected, and it 
would be incorrect to refer to them as knowledge which is of an entire- 
ly different ‘class’ (jins). ‘Conviction’ is at best a kind of superordinate 
term.*° This would become a problem later when Jubba’i discovered that 
knowledge cannot simultaneously be subsuWmed under conviction and 
belong to a different class.! It is certain, though, that Abu l-Hudhayl at 
the very least prepared this step — with an argument that would be ad- 
duced time and again: God possesses knowledge, but not ‘conviction’; 
consequently the two terms must be different.*2 





3.2.1.3.2.4 Resurrection and Afterlife 

As there is no immortal soul, resurrection is a completely new creation, but 
at the same time it is a ‘repetition’ (ida) as the unity of the person must be 
preserved.! This was an entirely Quranic approach: ‘(God) performs the cre- 
ation a first time (yabda’u l-khalq). Then he repeats it (yuTduhü) in order to 
recompense those who believe and who do deeds of righteousness, justly’ 
(sura 10:4).” Abt l-Hudhayl interpreted this idea in his own way. As Frank em- 
phasised against Massignon, he focused less on God re-combining the scat- 
tered atoms and more on his creating all the same accidents, as they are what 
establishes the phenomenal reality of a thing.? He only re-creates those ac- 
cidents he created the first time; accidents under the human’s control will not 


40o Text 53, a-b. and 52, a-c; cf. Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant 211. I realise that 
‘Uberzeugung/conviction’ is not an ideal translation of i‘tiqad, but ‘belief’ is already used 
for iman. 

41 Text 52, b and d. Whether he was interpreting Abu |-Hudhayl correctly here is another 
matter; Mankdim does not appear to have seen a contradiction of this kind at all (cf. 
text 53). 

42 Text 53, c. Regarding the discussion cf. in general Erkenntnislehre 51ff.; Frank in: Muséon 
82/1969/465f.; Bernand in: s1 36/1972/36ff. 


1 Text 100, h and l-m. 

2 Thus also in numerous other passages (cf. O'Shaughnessy, Creation and the Teaching of 
the Quran 7off., and Gimaret, Noms divins 296f.). The respective noun, ma‘ad ‘return’ is 
a hapax legomenon in sura 28:85; its meaning was controversial at first (cf. Tabari 2xx 
124, 1ff.). 

3 Metaphysics 37, n. 51. 
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be ‘repeated’* In other words: the resurrected person is the human as he was 
beforehand, while that of which he ‘knows how to do it’, his actions, remain 
in the past. It has been written down, and he will be presented with it on the 
Day of Judgment, but the noises he produced and the speeches he spoke have 
faded away. This does not mean that humans do not speak or act at all any 
more in the otherworld, but they do not do so out of their own decision, as 
decision would mean proving oneself, and that is only possible in this world. 
If it were possible in the otherworld, humans would deserve reward and pun- 
ishment as they did on earth, and the entire reckoning would be confounded. 
Any action in the otherworld is compulsive, given like a reward or imposed like 
a punishment.” The delights of paradise are provided by God,® but so are the 
words one speaks; consequently one only speaks the truth in paradise.” During 
the reckoning itself those statements will emerge ‘of necessity’ with which, as 
people knew from sura 41:20ff,, the limbs or the skin will bear witness against 
the sinner;® once humans do not speak of their own accord, they cannot con- 
ceal anything any more. 

This paved the way for the theory that more than any other made Abu l- 
Hudhay] a talking point: namely that movements will come to an end in the 
otherworld some day.? If God has relieved humans of their capacity to act, he 
can also control their movements. However, Abu |-Hudhayl’s focussing on the 
movements rather than on actions tells us that his starting point was locat- 
ed elsewhere: in his examination of the theory of the eternal duration of the 
world. As we have seen, Abū l-Hudhayl based his proof of the existence of God 
on movements as instances of temporality (hawadith); they have a beginning 
and they require an initiator. If they have a beginning, they must also have an 
end, otherwise the analogy could be inverted and deny their beginning due to 
their lack of an end.!° Thus Jahm b. Safwan’s theory did not apply any more: 


4 Text 22. Paradise and hell do not need to be ‘repeated’, either, but have existed since the 
beginning of time (Text xvii 56). 

5 Text 94, g-k. Abu l-Hudhayl regarded this as a self-explanatory conclusion drawn from a 
fundamental idea shared by all Muslims (4). 

6 Ibid., h. Cf. Ibn Mattoya, Muhit 11 185, 5: Food and drink should not be a burden in para- 
dise, therefore they will happen reflexively, ‘of necessity’. 

7 Text 98, b; also Text xv1 20, c (cf. the commentary). 

8 Abū Yala, Mu‘tamad 183, 2ff. 

9 Abundantly documented; cf. Text 88, b, and, in polemical distortion, Text 94, a-f. Also 
Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/473ff., and Brunschvig in: s1 39/1974/7ff. 

10 Text gi, i-k, and 97; confirmed by Qirqisani, Anwar 248, 3ff. The anecdote in Murtada, 
Amaii 1 181, 18ff., shows clearly that Abū 1-Hudhayl’s ‘four theories’ were directed against 
the Dahriyya. 
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namely that paradise and hell would cease to exist; but from a certain point in 
time onwards, nothing would happen there. Everything will abide in eternal 
and unchanging rest. This does not mean that the delights of paradise are past; 
the blessed will have enjoyed them to the full, and God will continue to create 
a feeling of enjoyment in them, without them having to do anything to evoke 
the feeling; eating, drinking, and intercourse do not exist as actions any more." 

Abu |-Hudhayl furnished proof in his K. al-qawalib,” a text the title of 
which is not preserved in the Fihrist, surprisingly, but we do not know the 
context. The doxographers’ reports are entirely informed by the debate that 
would soon grow up around this doctrine, and unduly emphasised particular 
aspects. This is presumably why only paradise is referred to: it probably did not 
matter to the pious theologians that there would be dolorous rest in hell, too. 
Abu |-Hudhayl himself did discuss this accent shift, writing a K. al-tafahhum 
wa-harakat al-janna.!3 We should like to know whether the vision of God in- 
creased in significance during this state of rest. After all, Abt l-Hudhayl did not 
deny it but rather reinterpreted it as the immediate gift of knowledge of God 
for which Moses had prayed in vain by Mount Sinai.!4 By knowing about God, 
one can ‘see’ him in one’s heart;!5 God is able to create perception in the heart 
without requiring a sensory organ.!6 

The argument was missing a link. The proof of the existence of God was 
based on the observation of individual movement, while the discussion with 
the Dahriyya was concerned with the question that every movement must 
have a beginning and consequently also an end. Abu |-Hudhayl had to expound 
that ‘everything’ could not be infinite. It was helpful that the Arabic word for 
‘everything’ (kull), rather like French tout, can also mean ‘(the) whole’. A whole, 
though, by definition, has parts. And we can observe that all earthly things are 
divisible; but as the divisibility does not continue forever in the atomist view 
of the world, all things must form a finite whole. God, on the other hand, does 
not have parts, and is consequently eternal and infinite.!” The fact that we are 
able to encompass earthly reality with the word kull furnishes the proof. The 


11 Text 88, c—d; 89, b; 90, q. Rest and delight are accidents here, too, but they exist only be- 
cause they are not replaced by their opposites any more (88, d). 

12 Text 97, a; Catalogue of Works no. 52. 

13 Catalogue of Works no. 32. 

14 Cf. Text xv 29, k-l; here Text 68. Cf. p. 53f. above. 

15 Text 67; thus emphasised already by Massignon, Passion 7111 180f./transl. 111 168. 

16 See p. 270 above. 

17 Text go, m-o. God probably had no parts, in Abū |-Hudhayl’s view, because he is not ma- 
terial; for the same reason it is easy to claim that all earthly things, being material, are 
divisible. 
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world consists of bodies and accidents, and as we are able to say that all bodies 
are different from all accidents, the sum total of both these sets must be finite.!8 
Or, with reference to events within time: everything that is and will be, will 
one day be past; thus everything that happens is a finite whole. 


Text 92, l. Cf. Pines, Atomenlehre 14f., who points out that Alexander of 
Aphrodisias already attempted to derive the spatial finiteness of the 
world by means of analysing the terms part and whole (Quaest. Nat. 111 12 
in: Scripta minora, Suppl. Arist. 11 2, p. 101ff.). To an Arab, it was probably 
also relevant that kull meaning ‘all, everything’ is always combined with 
a suffix or a genitive (kulluhu, kullu dhalika etc.); someone saying ‘all of it’ 
rather than just ‘all’ must have felt the limitation more strongly. 





This proof, which to us seems nothing more than a misunderstanding based on 
linguistic equivocation, seems to have convinced many contemporaries at the 
time. Khayyat, who believed Abu |-Hudhayl’s theory of rest in the otherworld 
to be incorrect, agreed with this argument in his report and saw it as evidence 
of Abu |-Hudhayl’s honest intentions; his criticism was focussed elsewhere. 
Anecdotes thought up in praise of Abū 1-Hudhayl emphasised this point and 
did not even attempt to follow the thought through; everyone knew what 
would happen to them once they had settled on the word kull.!9 Kindi, too, 
declared that kull - like ba‘d — could not be applied to God,”° interpreting the 
present as the contact of two sums of points in time both of which sums are 
finite.2! Ash‘ari still understood sura 36:12 ‘Everything we have numbered in a 
clear register’ to imply that ‘everything’ could refer to a limited sum.?? You can 
only count something, Abu l-Hudhayl had already pointed out, if it has a limit.23 

This turn completed the chain of proof, but Abu l-Hudhayl had by now aban- 
doned motion. He had spoken of things in general, which was a good thing, as 
people would always have at the back of their minds that a ‘movement’ could 
be caused by a human — and that was the very aspect they had to leave out: this 
was about movements which allowed the conclusion that God caused them. 


18 Text 92, i-k. 

19 Cf. Text 92, m, and the very intricate anecdote Fadl 255, 8ff., which I discussed in: 
Festschrift G. Hourani 13ff,, esp. p. 14 and 22ff.). 

20 Cf. Jolivet, Lintellect selon al-Kindt 109, n. 1. 

21 Cf. Hasnaoui in: Time and the Philosophies (UNESCO 1977), p. 65ff., esp. p. 69f.; also Ivry, 
Kindi’s Metaphysics 164 ad 122, 13-15. 

22 Tstihsān al-khawd 92, ult. f./ed. Frank in: MIDEO 18/1988 /143, 5ff. 

23 Text 90, p. 
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Consequently the theory is sometimes phrased in such a way that the objects 
of God’s omnipotence (maqdurat) form a finite sum and a whole; as God has 
foreknowledge of everything in his power, the same could then be said of the 
objects of his knowledge.2* Abu l-Hudhayl had found all this in the Quran: 
verses saying ‘God is powerful over everything’ (16:77) or he ‘has knowledge of 
everything’ (2:29) imply the numerical limitation in ‘everything’”> This train of 
thought presumes that all maqdurat will be transferred into existence; there 
can be possibility only for something that will be realised in the future.?® God 
does not have power over anything that is not;2” as the non-being, in the sense 
of something that will never be, is a figment of the imagination, just like a 
tailor whom one imagines dancing around wearing a galansuwa on his head.?8 

At this point things became critical as God’s omnipotence appeared to be 
limited — but this was not intended. Abū l-Hudhayl knew that God has the free- 
dom to do whatever he wants, but while this is a statement on God’s essence, 
here he is concerned only with the objects. Abū |-Hudhay] was able to separate 
the two so clearly because in his view these objects existed only within earthly 
reality but not as intelligibles, and thus did not imbue the divine essence with 
plurality or limitation.”° They have no potentiality inherent in them, being pos- 
sible only in that God knows that he will create them.%° The freedom he has 
means that, as with human actions, he might just as well do the opposite.*! 
As these opposites mirror the maqdiurat, they, too, add up to a finite total.32 


24 Thus Ibn al-Réwandi in Text go, c, and Ash‘ari in Text 88, a. It is possible that they 
were both referring to the same doxographical source. In 90, m, Khayyat confirms Ibn 
al-Réwandi. 

25 Text go, p. We can compare this to Karl Barth: God’s knowledge is not infinite, as God 
knows everything and this everything is finite; it only appears infinite to us (Kirchliche 
Dogmatik 11, 622). In Antiquity the idea that not even God could know that which is infi- 
nite suggested itself due people's awe of the repov; this already led Galen to the conclu- 
sion that the world must have a beginning (On Medical Experience, cap. 19.3/transl. Walzer 
122f.). 

26 Text 92, e-h; also go, r-t. Cf. Frank, Metaphysics 24ff. 

27 Text 89, c-d. 

28 Text 37. Craftsmen probably did not normally wear a qalansuwa, a tall hat rather like a 
fez. It was already worn during the Umayyad era, but during the Abbasid era and in Iraq 
it only became popular under Muʻtaşim, when the caliph showed he was partial to it 
(Mas‘ūdī, Murūj v111 302, 5f./v 214 § 3454; also Ahsan, Social Life 30f.). 

29 Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/467f. 

30 Ibid. 481f. 

31 Text go, s—t, yz. 

32 Text 88, a, must be interpreted in this way. Cf. Frank, ibid. 482ff. 
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God acts spontaneously, but within a framework set by his foreknowledge — 
and by Abt |-Hudhayl’s paradigm. 

Frank may be right when he suggests that this was the real reason for the 
unease the Mu tazila felt regarding Abū |-Hudhayl’s theory,?? but on closer in- 
spection the impression we first had in the context of the definition of kull 
makes a second appearance: criticism was levelled not so much at the axioms 
but rather at the consequences. In part this may have been due to people ar- 
guing dialectically. In order to impress the public it was sometimes sufficient 
simply to repeat Abu |-Hudhayl’s odd conclusions: in the end the blessed will 
not eat and drink any more, or visit one another.3+ Hisham al-Fuwati exagger- 
ated this into a caricature: who knows in what situation the blessed will be sur- 
prised by the sudden end of all movement? It might be that one of them holds 
out his right hand to take a cup from his wife, i.e. one of the paradise maidens, 
while at the same time picking up a fruit with his left; if he then freezes at a 
moment's notice, he would have to sit for all eternity like one crucified. This is 
not fitting for a Muslim. Abū 1-Hudhayl’s answer, reported with some emphasis 
by Khayyat, was that God would make sure that everyone would be in the best 
possible position in time.?5 

Hisham al-Fuwati'’s ironic witticism was probably part of his text ‘on the 
delights of paradise’ in which he criticised Abu l-Hudhayl,36 but he seems to 
have regaled audiences with it in other circumstances, too: Ibn al-Réewandi tells 
us that he ‘narrated it in his stories about him (i.e. Abū l-Hudhayl}.37 In view 
of this rather convincing testimony it is surprising that Baghdadi attributed 
it to Murdar.3® Murdar, however, who apparently also wrote a book against 
Abu |-Hudhayl,?9 argued differently and rather more fundamentally, accord- 
ing to what Ibn al-Réwandi tells us. He thought that Abt l-Hudhayl had done 
his cause a disservice, and implicitly agreed with the Dahriyya, the very move- 
ment he meant to refute; for arguing that God would be omnipotent for a long 
time, but then suddenly not be able to effect movements, was exactly what the 
Dahrites liked to hear. Even a rock that had broken something due to its weight 


33 Ibid. 484. 

34 Thus Ibn al-Réwandi in Text 91, a-c, claiming to summarise a contemporary polemic. Abū 
l-Hudhayl would then have come to the conclusion only under pressure from such po- 
lemic, and we would have to assume that doxographical statements such as 88, c, referred 
to these debates rather than to a treatise by Abū l-Hudhayl. 

35 Text 95, a—c. 

36 Catalogue of Works XXIV, no. 6. 

37 Text 95, a. 

38 = Farq 103, 6 ff. /122, ult. ff. 

39 Ibid. 102, 8f./122, 3. 
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and hardness could repeat this any number of times, unless it changed in some 
way. Murdar pointed this out to Abū |-Hudhayl in conversation in Thumama’s 
house,*° but Ibn al-Réwandi recalls similar arguments from others, too: it is 
absurd to assume that God grants the blessed life and perpetual existence but 
ultimately cannot keep them in motion.” This was the level at which Ibn al- 
Réwandi finally adopted the idea;*? although he turned the comparison with 
the rock around, finding that the blessed have as little control over themselves 
as a rock one rolls to and fro and leaves lying somewhere in the end.*° This 
shows that he was being deliberately obtuse — just like when he said that with 
reference to God and the end of time Abu ]-Hudhay] denied the very thing he 
always demanded of the determinists with reference to humans: that one had 
to be able just as easily to do the opposite.4+ 

The third well-known early opponent was Ja‘far b. Harb. He, too, was said to 
have narrated Hisham al-Fuwati's anecdote,*> and a separate refutation by him 
was transmitted, a K. al-tawbikh Abi -Hudhayl.*6 It may have been identical 
with his Masa’il ft -na‘m, as in the latter text he first developed the argument 
that went straight to the core: how can ‘everything’ that God knows be finite, if 
he knows about himself? For he himself is infinite.47 However, this question 
made a dialectical detour by confounding God as a calculable object of knowl- 
edge with his essential infiniteness.4® And of course it had to shift the em- 
phasis from the maqdurat onto the ma‘umat; the self-reference was possible 
only in the context of knowledge. Still, Abū l-Hudhayl would not have agreed 
with this in any case, as Ja‘far seems to have referred to one of the Quranic 
verses adduced, sura 2:29: ‘(God) has knowledge of everything’.*9 According 
to Abu |-Hudhayl’s understanding of the text, this referred only to earthly real- 
ity; God’s self-awareness was part of a different chapter. Consequently Khayyat 
came to his defence,°° although it did not stop him defending Abu l-Hudhayl 


40 Text 92, a-c. 

41 Text 90, i. 

42 Text 93, a. 

43 Text94,c. 

44 Textgo, k-l. 

45 Text95,d. 

46 Catalogue of Works xxvīI1, no. 11. 

47 Text 96, a-h. 

48 Maybe this was the ‘kalam argument’ mentioned by Khayyat in 95, e. This, however, would 
mean that Ibn al-Réwandi quoted it twice in his book. 

49 Cf. Text 96, g, with commentary. 

50 ‘Text 96,i. 
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against Ibn al-Réwandi using this very argument of Ja‘far’s.>! This is further- 
more anachronistic, as Abu l-Hudhayl probably did not live to hear Ja‘far’s 
criticism in person.>” 

Al-Nazzam and his contemporary Iskafi went to the heart of Abu l-Hud- 
hayl’s concept. Nazzam’s argument does not survive; all we know is that he ex- 
pounded it in his K. al-tawhid.*? Still, it appears to have been similar to Iskafi’s, 
which Khayyat summarised earlier: it is wrong to assume an analogy between 
beginning and end. It is possible to prove that the world had a beginning with- 
out recourse to the end. And: if one realises that things happen only because 
there was a first thing that made its coming into existence possible, one has 
to conclude that this first thing, always assuming it does not change, enables 
more things happening all the time.5+ Thus was Abu l-Hudhayl’s theory of the 
end of all movement put to rest once and for all. 

To Khayyat, this had long been an established fact. He only took up the 
question because Ibn al-Réwandi had stirred up the past once again. Ibn al- 
Réwandi employed this example to compromise Abū l-Hudhayl’s orthodoxy, 
with the result that Khayyat found himself in the unenviable position of hav- 
ing to undertake a mission of rehabilitating the wrong object. He does this 
more or less skilfully, but with changing arguments. Sometimes he simply di- 
verts attention, claiming that Ibn al-Réwandi mistook Abu |-Hudhayl’s teach- 
ings for the doctrine of Jahm b. Safwan,* or clouding the distinction between 
the continued existence of delight and the end of action that was so important 
to Abū l-Hudhayl.56 Sometimes he employs distinctions that were unknown 


51 ~~ Text go, d-f. 

52 This is the impression conveyed by Text 96, which purports to be an instruction of how to 
debate with Abu l-Hudhayl. The anecdote analysed in Festschrift Hourani 13ff., however, 
has Jafar coming from Baghdad to Basra in order to pit his knowledge against Abū l- 
Hudhay]; interestingly he is refuted by means of a trick question that presupposed Abu l- 
Hudhayl’s interpretation of kull. This was simply propaganda originating among the circle 
of Abu l-Hudhayl’s pupils (see below). 

53 Text 91, t; cf. also Catalogue of Works XXI1, no. 2. 

54 Ibid, o-s. 

55 Text 91, g. 

56 Ibid., d-f. The Quranic quotations in e did not contradict Abū |-Hudhayl’s theory, but they 
did not prove what Khayyat went on to say in f, namely that according to Abū |-Hudhayl’s 
view food and drink would never have an end in paradise. The latter could only be true if 
we assume that neutral witnesses like Ash‘ari in 88, c, depend on polemical accounts like 
Ibn al-Réwand?’s (see n. 34 above), but then it becomes less easy to impart consistency to 
Abu |-Hudhayl’s theory. 
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to Abu l-Hudhayl, and are fruitless.5” On the whole, however, he is apologetic, 
and that once again in a twofold and nearly contradictory fashion. First he 
notes that such sophisticated ideas, even if they might not be true, could only 
be comprehended by sophisticated Mutazilite brains; only someone at home 
with theology — and all the more someone who had to refute heretics — could 
be wrong in such an inspired way.58 Then, on the other hand, he claims that 
Abu l-Hudhayl suggested all this in a hypothetical and speculative spirit only 
to repent when he realised what he had brought about.59 

This last statement is clearly fiction. At least one of his pupils, Yahya 
al-Arrajani, remained faithful to Abu |-Hudhayl’s teachings even after the 
teacher's death;®° it is hardly probable that he would have ignored a change 
of mind on Abt l-Hudhayl’s part. He is the source of the anecdote, mentioned 
already, in which Ja‘far b. Harb was refuted. Arrajani used it to justify himself. It 
dates from a time when Ja‘far’s reputation was not yet universally recognised; 
Arrajani used the opportunity of reminding his listeners that Shahham, too, 
supported Abu l-Hudhayl’s teachings at a time when he was already advanced 
in years.! When Hisham al-Fuwati criticised Abu l-Hudhayl in 120 quaestiones, 
the latter, who had gone blind by that time, had one of his pupils refute them;® 
one is tempted to assume that the issue of paradise was resurrected then as 
well. With a little imagination we could even see this pupil as Yahya al-Arrajani 
or Shahham. As a result Khayyat felt compelled to support his repentance idea 
in a, for him, unusual way: by quoting isnads. Ka‘bi had him write them down 
for him,®* but they are really rather problematic. The first of them goes back 
to Ja‘far b. Harb who, after all, could have refrained from composing an attack 
on Abū |-Hudhay] if the latter had indeed repented. If the attack was writ- 
ten during Abu |-Hudhayl’s lifetime at all, it was certainly not long before his 
death. Another authority, Abū ‘Abdallah al-‘Aji, about whom we know noth- 
ing else, shows less interest in ‘repentance’ than in the consequences result- 
ing from it; after all, Abū 1-Hudhayl’s original teachings were widely known 
thanks to his books. Abu l-Hudhayl was quoted as saying his books were not 
gospel, and everyone reading them should form their own opinion.® This was 


57 Text go, g—h. 

58 Thus approximately, with slight variants, Text go, b; 91, n; 95, f. 
59 Text 90, a; 92, 0, 95, g. 

60 Seep. 314 below. 

61 Cf., in detail, Festschrift Hourani 25ff. 

62 Malaț, Tanbih 31, 16f./39, 10f. 

63 Cf. Text 92, o, and 89, g. 

64 ‘Text 89,h. 
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simply veiled advice of what one should reply if someone did not believe the 
repentance theory and pointed out the discrepancy between it and the books; 
preparation for Khayyat’s own theory that Abu l-Hudhayl wrote speculative 
texts. Ka‘bi at least was honest enough to admit that some maintained Abu 
l-Hudhayl genuinely believed what he said — and to the day of his death, too.® 
Jubba’i would later put it differently: Abū l-Hudhayl said on his deathbed that 
he never committed a mortal sin that he recognised as such. Thus he had 
simply made a mistake in his theory about the otherworld. 


M. Seale believed Abū l-Hudhayl's ideas to be a reflex of Origen’s theory of 
amoxataotaats. According to this the blessed will shed their mortal nature 
in paradise and return to being intelligible and incorporeal beings living 
in the same state as God. Origen’s theory is well-known to have lived on in 
the East; Seale points to the parallel idea by Stephan Bar Sudailé that the 
era of reward in paradise would be followed by a stage during which cre- 
ation merges with God, everything becoming ‘one nature and one sub- 
stance’ (Muslim Theology 71ff.). This, however, is rather a long way from 
Abū l-Hudhayl; in order to present parallels Seale has to twist the text (cf. 
my review in: BO 23/1966/103). Frank made clear that there are differenc- 
es not only in the detail but also in the system (in: Muséon 81/1969/477f.). 
One might say that these Origenist ideas, if indeed they were known to 
him, predisposed Abu l-Hudhayl to venture a step beyond the usual con- 
cept of paradise in his own theory; but this cannot be proved and does 
not lead us anywhere. 

Origen’s &noxatdotaats is related to the older concept of xat&navats 
or dveravotg already found in Hebrews (3:uff.), and in particular in 
Valentinian gnosis such as Evangelium Veritatis. As the word states, it 
refers to a state of rest that characterises, among other things, heaven- 
ly beatitude. In a typically gnostic way the highest pneumatic’s present 
experience of salvation and the future, post-mortal experience of rest 
appear to merge; both are, in fact, the restitution of the primary state 
of rest one achieves by entering into the pleroma (cf. first Ph. Vielhauer 
in Apophoreta, ed. W. Eltester 281ff.; then O. Hofius, Katapausis, PhD 
Tiibingen 1970; and more recently J. Helderman, Anapausis im Evangelium 





Veritatis with further references, esp. p. 71, 86, and 337ff.). Elchasai was 


65 Cf. in Text 89 sentence a and e-f. 

66 Fadl 260, —5ff. The verse quoted there (sura 13:35) already played a part for Khayyat (cf. 
Text 91, e). While it did not contradict Abū l-Hudhayl’s theory as such, it seems to have 
been regarded as proof against it. 
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also familiar with the idea (cf. Asmussen in: Elran 1 824). This takes us 
closer to Abū |-Hudhayl, if not chronologically at least geographically. It 
might provide an explanation for his approach focussing entirely on the 
state of the blessed; there was never any mention of &vénavatg in hell. 
However, as with Origen we must bear in mind that Abū |-Hudhayl’s in- 





tention pointed to an entirely different direction. 


3.2.1.3.2.5 Satan and the Demons 

There were no ‘spirit beings’ in Abu 1-Hudhayl’s ‘materialistic’ system. In fact, 
this is true of the entire kalam up to the Ash‘arites.! Demons, too, have a body, 
but it is so subtle (/atif) that we are normally unable to see it. Qatada had al- 
ready confirmed this. Abū |-Hudhayl, probably in his work of exegesis,” asked 
the question of how they could be made to serve someone; he was probably 
thinking of Solomon. His answer was that, if God gives them the ability, they 
can condense (yatakaththafuna) and take on a physical shape.? 

They only have power over humans if God grants it to them, which is entire- 
ly possible, as he may employ them to test or punish a human. Consequently 
it is also possible that Satan, as described in sura 2:275, ‘strikes’ someone, i.e. 
throws him to the ground in an epileptic fit. ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd had already de- 
fended the passage against sceptical queries,*+ while Jubbai would later come 
to a more rationalistic conclusion: someone had too much black bile, or a weak 
brain, and was thus susceptible to delusions whispered to him by Satan; this 
results in the fit, which was ultimately effected by God.> Satan’s power had 
thus been taken from him. 

In the Muslim view, he is furthermore by no means the lord of hell; Satan, 
like the sinners among humans, will be punished there. However, according 
to sura 43:39 this makes no difference to humans. Abu |-Hudhay] interpreted 
the sentence as follows: if one sees on earth that an enemy is just as badly off 
as oneself, one feels satisfaction and relief in spite of one’s own plight. This is 
not possible in hell, as it would relieve the suffering of the damned.® As we 
have seen they are not master of their own actions any more; God would have 


1 Ibn Sab‘n stated this (Masa@’il Sigilliyya 7, 20ff.). More detail in ch. D 2.2.2 below. 

2 Catalogue of Works no. 55. 

3 Text 169. Regarding kathif = ‘material, solid’ (as opposed to dagiq) cf. Kraus, Jabir 11 140, n. 1, 
and WKAS I 70a; we must, however, bear in mind that this is not about the opposition be- 
tween ‘material’ and ‘immaterial’ but rather about different degrees of materiality. 

Text x1; cf. vol. 11 342 above. 

Text 168. 

6 Text 167. 
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to create the feeling of malicious satisfaction for them and, as the Quran says, 
he will not do so. 


This ingenious, but rather individual psychologising exegesis did not find 
favour with Tabari and other non-Mu ‘tazilite commentators. It was pre- 
served by Mubarrad, a Mu ‘tazilite himself who compiled Abu |-Hudhayl’s 
Tafsir. He displayed his knowledge in al-Mu'‘tadid’s (r. 279/892—289/902) 
evening salons.” Jubba1 probably heard the material from him as well. 
It would later find its way in fragments into the Shi‘ite commentaries of 
Tabrisi and Tusi, both of whom relied heavily on Jubba’’s Tafsir. 





3.2.1.3.3 Questions of Hermeneutics and Criteriology 
3.2.1.3.3.1 Quranic Exegesis 
Abu |-Hudhayl wrote a book on Quranic passages that require explanation, 
some traces of which may well survive;! and he also thought in general 
about the criteria one must apply to exegesis. There can be no doubt that the 
Quran conveys insight, ‘knowledge’; one simply has to know the method with 
which to extract it. The problem discussed most frequently in this context was 
whether generic passages may be restricted to a particular group of people. 
The Murjrites had initiated it; they had refused to apply Quranic verses about 
unbelievers or the eternal torments of hell in general to Muslims as well.? 
Abū |-Hudhayl, being a Mu‘tazilite, believed in the eternal punishment of hell 
for grave sinners, and consequently thought that generic statements should be 
interpreted as such, unless there was an indication that their intent could be 
limited. God could not have revealed a generic verse without such an indica- 
tion unless he intended it to be generic. However, before abiding by such a 
verse one must consult the philologists to ensure that the words at issue do 
indeed cover the meaning one reads into them. Put concretely: one must find 
out what exactly kafir or khaliduna fiha mean.? 

Abit l-Hudhayl may have evolved this idea in direct debate with Muways b. 
‘Imran, who considered it legitimate to restrict the application of every single 
Quranic verse even if there was no evidence for it. Abū ]-Hudhayl met him in 


7 Cf. Text 167, c, and Fadl 258, ult. ff. > IM 127, 5ff.; also Hakim al-Jushami, Sharh ‘uyiin al-mas@il, 
MS Şan? 2951, fol. 51b, 5. Mu‘tadid appears to have had great respect for Abū |-Hudhayl. 


1 Catalogue of Works no. 55. 
2 See p. 209f. above. 
3 Text 171; also 172. 
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Basra.* His theory reached Jubba’l via Shahham.® Jubba’i added a lot of evi- 
dence, but we do not know whether this went back to Abū l-Hudhayl. If God 
expressed something specific without a caveat in a generic way, it would be 
rather like speaking to an Arab in the language of black people, we read there,® 
or: he would encourage humans to remain ignorant.” One must be prepared 
for the possibility that certain verses were abrogated (mansukh) without the 
abrogating verse being known® etc. We may as well end here, as it does not 
lead us anywhere. Nazzam rejected Abt l-Hudhayl’s standpoint entirely, but it 
is improbable that it was his criticism that had spurred Abu l-Hudhayl to come 
up with these arguments, as we have no record of any texts in which the debate 
could have been conducted. We do, however, hear that Abū Hashim followed 
Nazzam;? it would seem that in the time between him and his father the issue 
became a purely scholastic and theoretical argument. 


3.2.1.3.3.2 The Truth of the Prophetic Tradition 

In Abu 1-Hudhayl’s view hadith was real. He was probably familiar with Tayalisi’s 
Musnad; Tayalisi had lived in Basra and died in 203/818 or 203/819.! ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/827), too, was considerably older. The prophetic mir- 
acles that became more and more important in the debate with the Christians 
could only be proved by means of the tradition,” as the Quran had given a 
different image of Muhammad. Consequently Abu l-Hudhay] did not fight the 
muhaddithin as Dirar had done; rather, as we have seen, he transmitted hadith 
himself.’ If, however, this was done not merely for edification but for theologi- 
cal argument, he demanded stringent standards. Just like his predecessors he 
saw a hadith as a khabar, a statement, and the truth criterion must consider 
when we are able to believe reports or statements we cannot verify rationally. 
He saw it as numerical — later hadith theory would use the word tawatur — but 


See p. 208 above. The anonymous Murji’ite doctrine is closer to Abū |-Hudhayl (Maq. 145, 3ff.). 
Cf. Text 171, f, and 172, a. 
Abū l-Husayn al-Basri, Mu tamad 361, 3f. 
Ibid. 360, 23f. 
Ibid. 361, 7f. This does not tell us anything about Abū |-Hudhayl’s or Jubba’i’s views on the 
individual variations of naskh (see vol. 1 39ff. above), as it only discusses in the context of 


oN aw A 


naskh al-tilawa, or naskh al-tilawa dina l-hukm that the abrogated verse might be unknown. 
9 Ibid. 360, 7ff.; cf. p. 422f. below. 


1 GAS 1/97f. 

2 Text175,a; also Mughnixv 257 (although the text only discusses ‘Abbad b. Sulayman). Cf. p. 27 
above. 

3 See p. 234 above. 
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he was also familiar with a concept rather like ‘adala. However, he put his own 
slant on this aspect. 

Wasil had already tried to define sufficient authoritative confirmation,* but 
he had not given any figures. This would have been awkward indeed; if one 
tried to define the dividing line between probability and certainty in this way, 
one was in immediate danger of being accused of sorites.5 Abu |-Hudhay] tried 
to avoid the accusation of arbitrariness by anchoring his figures elsewhere. He 
believed certainty was possible only if at least 20 persons agreed on the same 
statement or transmitted the same account. He inferred this rule from the 
Quran: ‘If there be twenty of you, patient men, they will overcome two hun- 
dred (unbelievers), sura 8:65 taught him.® He did, however, omit to mention 
that the verse went on to say ‘if there be a hundred of you, they will overcome a 
thousand unbelievers’; furthermore the subject of the passage was not knowl- 
edge but jihad.’ A statement may be correct if four or more persons transmit 
it; but if we have fewer than four witnesses, we are unable to reach a conclusive 
result.8 The source does not tell us how Abu |-Hudhay]l arrived at this limit, 
but it may well be that he was thinking of the number of witnesses to adultery 
(sura 2:24). He had suggested the figure 20 in his K. al-hujja.° 

Now he added a further condition: at least one of these 20 must be an ex- 
emplary Muslim, a ‘candidate for paradise’ (min ahl al-janna), as it was called 
at the time;!° a ‘friend of God’, as Khayyat put it," or indeed one who was safe 
from sin (ma‘sum), as Ibn al-Réwandi exaggerated. Ibn al-Réwandi scoffed 
that this was presuming something he did not even expect of the prophet! 
whose ‘sma had not yet become dogma. However, it was not meant quite so 


See vol. 11 318f. above. 

Regarding this argument cf. G. Sillitti, Alcune considerazioni sull’ aporia del sorite, in: 
Scuole socratiche minori e filosofia ellenistica, ed. G. Gianantoni (Bologna 1977), p. 75ff,; 
H. J. Krämer, Platonismus 75f. 

6 Text 175, d. 

7 I presume that Baghdadi’s statement (175, d) was not simply made up. Could Abū l-Hud- 
hayl have conflated jihad and ijtihād? Neither Tabari nor Tisi in his Tibyan nor Razi in 
Mafatih al-ghayb preserved his interpretation. 

8 Text 175, C. 

9 Fadl 301, 10f. He could thus rightly say that the truth can be recognised by means of con- 
sensus (Text Xv 29, q). 

10 Text 174, a, and 175, a. He probably adopted the term from the Murji’ites; see vol. 1 230 
above concerning Abū Hanifa and his circle. 

11 Text173, g; also Kabi in 174, b. 

12 Text173, a; but also Ka‘bi in 174, b. 

13 ~=«-Text 173, bande. 
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severely: such a pious man might well commit venial sins; but he must not 
forfeit God’s friendship.'4 He does not need to be remarkable for his piousness, 
either; Abu l-Hudhayl did not presuppose that he was well-known. He did, 
however, believe that there would always be people like that: God would not 
abandon his community entirely. There could be many of them, as many as 
twenty thousand in every generation, as Ibn al-Réewandi said — exaggerating 
yet again.!6 

Still, what was the purpose of all this? Of course one would then be cer- 
tain that at least one person spoke the truth,” but if one did not know who 
he was, how could one be certain in that case? Abu l-Hudhayl apparently as- 
sumed that among 20 Muslims one would be such a ‘friend of God’, even if 
one did not know which one he was. After all, his reason for adding this clari- 
fication was not to strengthen the internal Muslim truth criterion, but rather 
to delimit himself against external tawatur. Qirqisani observed that when it 
came to proving the prophethood of Moses or Jesus, up until the time of Abu 
l-Hudhayl and Nazzam the Muslims did not rely on the Quran only but also on 
statements by Jews and Christians;!® the age of Isr@iliyyat continued to exert 
an influence. Consequently people were confronted with the confounding cir- 
cumstance that all Christians — and ultimately the Jews as well — claimed that 
Jesus had died on the cross, although according the Quran this could not be 
true. This seems to have been the point on which Abt ]-Hudhay] based his ar- 
gument: while it appeared that the death on the cross had been documented, it 
had not been proven, as there was no ‘candidate for paradise’. One cannot rely 
on the heathen or on grave sinners.!9 It quickly became clear that this could 
apply only to religious truths, as one does not, after all, doubt the words of a 
heathen when he talks about his home country or his history.2° 


14 Thus Khayyat in 173, g. 

15 Text 173, i. 

16 ~—- Text 173, d, h, k; 174, b. Ibn al-Réwandi exaggerates because he wants to emphasise the con- 
trast with the Shi‘ite doctrine of the one infallible imam; in his view the Shi‘a was rather 
more economical. — According to the Dénkart the ‘people of vahisht (NPers. bihisht) were 
few (transl. de Menasce 259 § 251). 

17. ~~ Text 173, e and k; 174, b. 

18 = Anwar 304, 3ff. 

19 Text173, e, and 175, b; slightly differently 174, d. 

20 Thus Khayyat in Text 173, 1. Regarding this theory of Abū ]-Hudhayl’s cf. also Goldziher 
in: Der Islam 3/1912/236; Andrae, Person Muhammeds 109; Tritton in: Woolner Comm. 
Vol. 254; van Ess in: Erkenntnislehre 413, and La notion d'autorité au Moyen Age 217f. 
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3.2.1.3.3.3 Juristic Methodology 
When it came to the old controversy over kullu mujtahid musib, Abū l-Hudhayl 
returned to ‘Anbari. Clearly he did not share al-Asamm’s and Bishr al-Marisi’s 
optimism that legal issues, too, can be resolved beyond all doubt.! He may even 
have been the one responsible for ‘Anbari’s theory prevailing in the field of 
fiqh, as Jubba#i and Abt Hashim adopted his view and passed it on to theoreti- 
cians such as Abu |-Husayn al-Basri.* This was also why Abt |-Hudhayl, unlike 
Nazzam after him, did not wage war on the conclusion by analogy; he regarded 
it as good religious practice, a din Allah or ‘putting God's religion into practice’ 
On the other hand, he did not distinguish it clearly from other methods of 
finding evidence, such as the syllogism; juristic logic was still in its infancy. As 
a result he drew up rules for the giyas employing legal terminology such as the 
concept of “lla, but really referring to any rational conclusion. 

I have discussed the relevant texts elsewhere. The essence of Abu l-Hud- 
hayl’s deliberations was included in an anecdote which used it to have him 
show his superiority over Bishr al-Marisi.4 The Mu'tazilites clearly saw it as 
progress at the time. Seen with later eyes, the results were less significant, not 
least because Abt l-Hudhayl used a terminology that would not be used later. 
He intended to show when evidence is false, but restricted it to cases where 
someone contradicts himself. He distinguished three types: 


ıı _jahd al-idtirar: where one denies ‘necessary’ knowledge such as a sensory 
perception or a fundamental truth (badiha). We do not learn what pre- 
cisely he thought badtha was. Later, it would be interpreted as the ‘axi- 
oms’ of Aristotle's terminology: the principle of the excluded third etc.; 
but it is unlikely that he had that in mind. A badtha was something im- 
mediately obvious; the root b-d-h was probably evolved out of b-d-.5 
The example Abu l-Hudhayl cited had particular relevance to sensory 
perception: if one sees an old man with dyed hair sitting on a chair one 
knows immediately that he has not always been sitting there like that. 
However, the conclusion is reached because the sensory perception is 
supplemented by experience; it might thus be that badtha was mainly an 


1 Cf. vol. 11 470 and p. 202 above. 

2 Text 177. 

3 Dinisused ina restricted sense here. The expression is not Abu |-Hudhayl’s, but he accepted 
it with the proviso that din ‘religion’ usually refers to ‘something permanent and constant, 
something one has rather than a single, temporarily applied practice (Text 176). 

Cf. in detail ZDMG 135/1985/30ff.; here Text 178. 
Regarding the development of the term cf. Erkenntnislehre 118f. and 164. 
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empirical principle in Abu l]-Hudhayl's view. This chapter is not particu- 
larly concerned with the conclusion by analogy. 

2.  tarkijra@ al-ʻilla fi l-matul: where one forgets to apply the proof of a gener- 
ic statement to a specific case, or conversely does not realise that there 
is a generic statement to be found in a specific statement. One cannot 
praise one’s horse for travelling 10 parasangs in a day and call it a racer 
unless one admits that every horse that travels 10 parasangs in a day is a 
racer. 

3- nagd al-jumla bil-tafsir: where one revokes a universal verdict arrived at 
earlier with later explanations; if one claims that a hot summer is always 
followed by a cold winter and vice versa, one cannot then say afterwards 
that sometimes this is not so. 


It is not easy to distinguish between cases 2 and 3, but that may not be due to 
Abu |-Hudhayl’s lack of training in logic. It seems, in fact, that in the case of (2) 
the example — and possibly the greater context — forced him to add tark. In the 
simple list, on the other hand, he did not distinguish between thought process 
and thought error and consequently only spoke of al-‘lla ft l-maʻlūl.8 In this 
case (2) would be the positive counterpart of (3). We would be more certain of 
this if we knew the overall context, but at the moment it is not even possible to 
see in which of Abū ]-Hudhayl’s works the list might have been included. For 
the conclusion by analogy this merely meant that one should pay attention to 
the general applicability of the ratio legis, which suggests that at the time it was 
often used quite arbitrarily. 


3.2.1.3.4 The Image of God 

3-2.1.3.4.1 Uniqueness and Omnipresence 

Unlike Dirar or Mu‘ammar Abt |-Hudhayl did not write a K. al-tawhid. He did, 
however, polemicise against the tashbih, seeing as his opponents the ashab 
al-hadith rather than, as had been the custom earlier, Hisham b. al-Hakam and 
the Kufan Shrites.! He seems to have felt that wrath and delight, ancient and 
venerable attributes of God, were rather too human; he held forth about 
them a number of times® but did not include them in his own doctrine of the 


6 Text 178. The term is also found in Qirgisani, Anwar 83, u, where it is elucidated as being the 
qiyas of the dialecticians. 


1 Catalogue of Works no. 13. 
2 Cf. vol. 11543 above; also 651 and 664. 
3 Catalogue of Works no. 14-16. 
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attributes. He criticised Dirar for teaching that God might ‘be wrathful about 
his own actions’* although this was probably just an offshoot of his criticism 
of Dirar’s synergism:° if one believes that God is wrathful about the actions of 
humans, and at the same time has God have a part in these actions, he must be 
wrathful about his own actions as a matter of course. 

We also know how he dealt with the dualists. He had come up with an ar- 
gument following a similar construction to the one attributed to al-Mamūn 
concerning repentance:® light and darkness do not automatically effect good 
and evil; rather, it depends on the situation. If someone has lost his purse, the 
light of the moon is helpful to him at night; but if someone has to hide from 
an enemy, it only harms him. The dualist whom he confronted with this argu- 
ment is said to have converted to Islam.” One might toy with the idea that this 
was Milas/Milos (?), who had once arranged a debate between Zoroastrians 
and Abu |-Hudhayl,® and that the argument in this form was copied from the 
records of the debate. It is, however, too shallow and materialistic to have con- 
vinced a ‘magus’; light and darkness were cosmic principles and could not sim- 
ply be reduced down to the moonlight in a dark night. The Shkand gumanik 
vichar would later provide a Mazdaist refutation.’ 

While he might have had a weak opponent in the debate, surely the argu- 
ments in the ‘Book against the magi’ he composed! should have had more 
substance. And indeed, after another account he argued more strictly theo- 
logically; however, this account is short and Abu l-Hudhayl was superseded by 
Jubba’i in it. According to this he, as would become customary later, pointed 
out that two Gods cannot work together; they would have to be allowed an 
independent existence either spatially or temporally." This was really only 
a petitio principii; after all, this was exactly what the dualists believed. Here, 
the refutation was a means of self-affirmation. This made it relevant not least 
because the Muttazilites in general believed in God’s omnipresence. Abu 
l-Hudhayl, and Jubba’ after him, understood this to mean that God held in his 
hands everything that would ever come to pass.!? If there were two Gods, the 


Ibid. no. 16. 
Ibid. no. 19; cf. also p. 52 above and p. 298 below. 


4 
5 
6 We first find it reliably documented in Nazzam; it may be younger (see p. 219, n. 28 above). 
7 Text 55. 

8 Catalogue of Works no. 51; p. 238 above. 

9 Transl. de Menasce 41. 

10 Ibid. no. 8. 

11 Text 54. 


12 Text 66. 
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unity of the cosmos would break apart; the God of the ashab al-hadith, the one 
who lived in heaven, would have been somehow doubled. 


Abu l-Hudhay!l is, of course, part of a tradition as well. What he presented 
was simply his slant on the argument usually covered by the term tamanu‘ 
‘the mutual obstruction (of two Gods). It is already found in a very simi- 
lar form in John of Damascus’ De fide orthodoxa 1 5; Quranic verses ad- 
duced were sura 21:22 and 23:91. Tabari cited it at the beginning of his 
History (1 26, 17ff./transl. Rosenthal 195f.). Regarding instances in theol- 
ogy cf. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity 166f., and Stroumsa in: Muqammis, 
Tshrūn magala 160, n. 33. 





It was discovered fairly recently! that the Kitab Milas was in the form of an 
autobiographical account. If this style of literary presentation is to be trusted 
at all,4 Abu l-Hudhayl would have been looking back at events. Thus there can 
be no doubt that the text is stylised; the question of whether the opponents 
were able to defend themselves was not important any more. In a postscript 
(which is the only extant part) Abū |-Hudhayl takes the opportunity of settling 
a score with the zanadiqa. Milas/Milos himself is shown as making the sugges- 
tion, asking whether, now he had been refuted, the ‘heretics’ would suffer the 
same fate. When Abu |-Hudhayl — who was very young at the time — showed 
himself to be optimistic, because people who desert God can never be victori- 
ous, Milas walked past a church with him in which the ‘heretics’ had assem- 
bled. They are presented as Christians;!5 probably intended to be Marcionites 
or maybe Daysanites, although the doctrine summarised does not fit either of 
them.!® Manichaeans are more likely. Basically, however, the aim of the text 
was to present two competing dualist models and to refute them in a text-book 
manner. What Abu |-Hudhayl says here is not substantially different from the 
first of the arguments mentioned above. 


3.2.1.3.4.2 The Doctrine of the Attributes 
Abu |-Hudhay] was the first Mu‘tazilite to evolve a doctrine of the attributes 
that went beyond mere theologia negativa. It did not become the Mu'tazila’s 


official creed, but in the form modified by Jubba’ it continued to influence 
even the later Basran school. Abu l-Hudhayl was familiar with Dirār’s point of 


13 Text 55 A. 

14 See p. 227, n. 6 above. 

15 ~~ ‘Text55A,c. 

16 Cf. ibid., g-i and m, and the summaries in vol. 1 503ff. and 506ff. above. 
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view, and did not deny it. He, too, was of the opinion that the statement ‘God is 
knowing’ means that ‘God is not unknowing’. In addition, however, it confirms 
that God possesses knowledge due to which he is knowing, but this knowing 
is not a separate thing but identical with him. Finally it tells us that there are, 
were, or will be objects of his knowledge — but that was nothing new, as it had 
already been discussed in Kufa. And it is not true of all the attributes: God’s life, 
for instance, does not have an object! 

There can be hardly any doubt that Abu |-Hudhayl went a step beyond Dirar 
because he believed that this was the only way in which he could do justice to 
the Quran. The revelation comprised more than an arid theologia negativa; it 
does not negate things on the whole but names God’s attributes as such, and 
not as adjectives only but also as nouns.” Abū l-Hudhayl accepted all of them, 
just as they were ‘attributed to God because of himself’? indiscriminately. He 
spoke of the omnipotence (qudra) and of greatness, majesty, sublimity and 
glory,* never subsuming the last four under the first as Bishr al-Marisi would 
have done. He did not speak of attributes of essence and attributes of act, 
which would become the custom in the next generation of the Mu‘tazila; to 
him, attributes of act were just as eternal as the others,° and he does not seem 
to have used the term dhat ‘being, essence’ at all. They are all eternal perfec- 
tions of God, neither ‘with him’ nor ‘within him, but substantially his.” 

Some distinctions, however, were necessary. We have seen that life has no 
object, and the same is true of eternal duration.® Other attributes do not even 
have opposites: the face, the essence (nafs). If one did not wish to deny these 
attributes, theologia negativa was impossible altogether. One could only state 
that they were identical with God.° In the case of the essence this was clear 


1 Text 56, c, a, and d. The new component is emphasised separately in 62, a—c, and 64, a-b. 
Regarding the approach cf. Gimaret in EI? v11 s. v. Mu‘tazila. 

2 Especially in phrases with dhi; cf. e.g. dhūù fad!” in sura 2:251, dha l-rahma in sura 6133, dhit 
l-quwwa in sura 51:58. 

3 Text 62, b. 

Ibid., a. 
Text 58-59; also 56, b. Karl Barth, too, refused to move beyond the ‘essential’ of the divine 
being to the ‘unessential’ in his relationship with the world around him (Kirchl. Dogmatik 
11; 392). 

6 This seems to be implied in Text 57; cf. Frank in Muséon 82/1969/471. The only critical excep- 
tion is Text 68; in Text 56, b, and 64, b, sifat al-dhat is the heresiographer’s interpretation. Text 
68, on the other hand, is late, and the parallel in Text xv 29, k, does not need the term dhat. 

7 Thus Frank, loc. cit. 469; cf. also Gimaret, Ash ‘ari 276f. Abu l-Hudhayl clearly was no nominal- 
ist like Occam or Gabriel Biel. 

8 Text 61. 

9 Text 56,e. 
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from the meaning, in the case of God's face it was at least established by tra- 
dition. Abū 1-Hudhayl may not even have perceived the anthropomorphism 
here.!! There were other anthropomorphisms he had to reinterpret; only the 
detour via the new sense led to identity.! 


The question of to what degree he took the special characteristics of the 
attributes of act into account remains unanswered. Shahrastani claimed 
he regarded God’s seeing and hearing as well as his rewarding and pun- 
ishing, his friendship, his enmity etc. as eternal attributes, but only in 
the sense that God would be seeing, hearing, rewarding etc. in the future 
(Text 59). This is a sensible distinction: the statement that God has been 
omniscient for all eternity is on a different level from claiming that he had 
been a friend, or given rewards or punishments, for all eternity. However, 
Shahrastani may be dependent on an account by Ja‘far b. Harb or by 
Ash‘ari, who cited this account in two places in his Maqalat (Text 60). In 
one of these Ash‘ari expressed doubt as to whether this was truly what 
Abu |-Hudhayl had taught. It could be that this issue was only brought 
into the tradition retrospectively. Elsewhere (Text 58), he stressed only 
the identity with reference to the two most important attributes of this 
group, namely hearing and seeing, including them more or less with the 
‘attributes of essence’ (Text 56, b). Maybe Abu l-Hudhayl did not regard 
the difference between knowledge and power on the one hand, and see- 
ing, hearing, rewarding etc. on the other as later scholars would; he may 
well have focussed on the issue that had governed the discussion up until 
then, namely that the objects of knowledge and power had not existed 
for all eternity, either, just as those of hearing etc. had not. However, Ja‘far 
b. Harb is an early witness. The discussion was certainly already conduct- 
ed among Abū |-Hudhayl’s pupils. 

Regarding the problem of creating see p. 302ff. below. If we accept 
Shahrastani’s account we have to ask at the very least whether he did 
not expand the list of the attributes at 59, b improperly. It is difficult to 
stomach that Abu l-Hudhayl should have regarded God as the creator for 
all eternity but believed creating to be created (see below). 





10 See vol. 11 595 and 544 above. 

11 Text 56, e suggests that he interpreted wajh in the sense of nafs. 

12 Text 56, f-g. Even though hadith said that both of God’s hands were right hands, this was 
not proof to him that only a literal interpretation was possible. He adduced some verses 
as evidence to show that a metaphor can be carried further: if the hand of God means 
‘mercy’, then his right hand means ‘perfect mercy’ (Malahimi, Mu‘tamad 303, 1ff.). 

13 Cf. also Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/460, n. 31. 
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The core of the doctrine was not touched by these distinctions; however, this 
same core, the theory of identity, would soon be under fire from criticism, less 
because of the intended meaning than because of the way it was expressed. 
Abu l-Hudhayl could assert that knowledge was identical with God, but by pos- 
tulating it as that due to which God is knowing, he presented it as a separate 
entity. This contradiction was noted within the Mu'tazila as well as beyond it. 
Critics applied formal logic. If the attributes are identical with God, they said, 
they would have to be identical among themselves;!* God’s knowledge would 
thus be the same as his omnipotence. Furthermore it would have to be possible 
to invert the statement of identity: ‘(God’s) knowledge is God’ would mean that 
‘God is knowledge’.5 

Abū l-Hudhayl avoided the first argument by pointing out that the objects 
were different: the attributes are identical in that they are all identical with 
God, but at the same time they differ insofar as what is known (matum) is not 
the same as what one is capable of (maqduir).!6 This does not really convince, 
as 1) not all attributes have an object and 2) taken all in all, the objects of God’s 
knowledge and omnipotence are of course identical. As we have seen they 
constitute the same finite sum. Still, we are probably looking at the problem 
from the wrong angle. Abū l-Hudhayl’s argument was based on Quranic state- 
ments, and he examined them not from a philosophical but from a linguistic 
point of view. He was not concerned with the identity of attributes but with 
the fact that the individual statements mean the same thing.” It is also likely 
that he did not interpret them as generic but rather as specific; Allāhu bi kulli 
shay'in ‘alim did not so much tell him that God was omniscient as that God 
knew every single thing, each through its individual act of knowledge. Alim 
is an adjective derived from a verbal root and, as we have seen,!® in the view 
of the Basran grammarians both the adjective and the verb were based on the 
infinitive (masdar), the verbal noun. The verbal noun ‘lm, however, does not 
mean ‘knowledge’/’knowing’ in a generic sense but an ‘act of knowledge’; con- 
sequently ‘something known’ was certainly different from an individual object 
of God’s omnipotence. 

This aspect also plays a part in the second argument. It is not easy to see 
what would be considered offensive in a statement such as ‘God is knowl- 
edge’. In Ash‘ar1’s ears it sounded too much like Antiquity, like ‘God is vot<’ or 


14 Text 62, d. Ash‘ari adopted the opponents’ argument in 63, b-d, proving that Abu l-Hud- 
hay] arrived at a similar conclusion in another context. 

15 Text 63, a; adopted by Ibn al-Réwandi in 65, a-b). 

16 Text 64, f, and 62, d. 

17 Thus Ash‘ari in Text 64, d-e. 

18 Seep. 263f. above; also Frank, Beings and their Attributes 28, n. 8. 
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‘thought thinking itself’ (vonotg vonoews) not taking notice of the world at all, in 
the Aristotelian sense.!9 Still, this is probably secondary once again. If ‘God is 
knowing’ was understood as meaning ‘there is an act of knowledge with God, 
and it is identical with him’, the inversion of the second half of this statement 
would be ‘God is an act of knowledge’, which was indeed untenable. Abū l- 
Hudhayl defended himself by pointing out the consensus regarding the face 
of God. The whole world — or at least the entire Mu‘tazila — was agreed that 
the face is God himself, but no-one would suggest inverting the statement and 
saying ‘God is a face’. Note ‘a face’; his mu‘arada followed his opponents having 
interpreted ‘ilm as specific, too.2° 

Muslim sources do not enlighten us as to who these opponents were, but 
there is conclusive evidence that there was at least one Christian among them: 
‘Ammar al-Basri, against whom Abū |-Hudhayl himself wrote a pamphlet.?! 
One of the two extant works by ‘Ammar, K. al-burhan, was composed under al- 
Mu‘tasim at the very earliest;?2 Abu 1-Hudhayl’s pamphlet hat probably been 
written by that time. ‘Ammar was presumably just retaliating when he now 
took the step Abū l-Hudhayl had always hoped to avoid: wisdom and life, at- 
tributes according to Abu l-Hudhayl’s concept, but the Son and the Holy Spirit 
to the Christian, are substantively independent and eternal. God is alive, and 
the adjective ‘alive’ was derived from the noun ‘life’, but if there was no life, God 
would be dead.” This looks like a caricature of Abu |-Hudhayl’s model, when 
in fact it is a mu‘arada. In the second text, entitled K. al-masa@il wal-ajwiba, 
‘Ammar directly employs one of the arguments described above: if the state- 
ments ‘God is wise’ and ‘God is alive’ had the same denotation, everything alive 
would be wise at the same time.?4 

The Muttazilites reacted quickly.25 Khayyat came up with the excuse that 
Abu l-Hudhayl meant to say that God was knowing of himself (bi-nafsihi, rather 


19 Cf. Text 63, e, with commentary; also in detail Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/462ff. 

20 Text 65, h-l. The specific sense is clearly visible in b where Ibn al-Réwandi juxtaposes “lm 
(indefinite) and al-ʻilm (definite) and derives one from the other. Unfortunately he does 
not make it quite clear who the ahl al-tawhid in A refers to — Muslims in general, or only 
the Mu‘tazilites. The Jahmiyya had already taught that God’s face was identical with God 
(see vol. 11 564 above). 

21 Catalogue of Works no. 7. 

22 Cf. the remark there on p. 38, —5f. 

23 Ibid. 46, -5ff., and 48, 7; cf. Griffith in: Muséon 96/1983/16of. 

24 Ibid. 154, 6ff. ‘Ammar’s problem is, of course, how to prove that wisdom and life only are 
these substantive attributes. And in fact he is not concerned with attributes at all but with 
hypostases. He uses the term gunum, rejecting shakhs ‘person’ (ibid. 162, 1ff.). 

25 IfText 65,h, is referring to the Mu'tazilites (see n. 20 above), we would have the proof that 
they, too, were among the first opponents. 
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than bi-‘tlmiht).26 This was what Nazzam taught as well, and it was the expres- 
sion Jubba’l would select. It put the identity beyond doubt, and the Christians 
were left with no leg to stand on. The grammatical analogy, however, had been 
ruined; divine knowledge could not be explained in analogy to human knowl- 
edge any more,” but then Abu l-Hudhayl had prepared the last-named conse- 
quence: God is the opposite of the world.?® 


3.2.1.3.4.3 Omnipotence and the Plan of Salvation 

Abu |-Hudhayl’s analysis of human action demonstrated the degree to which 
he stressed God’s omnipotence. The model with which he worked was sim- 
ple and clear: God has power over everything (huwa ‘ala kullu shay’in qadir); 
but he can divest himself of this power, and if he chooses to do so, it will be 
entirely. This explains humans’ freedom to act; there are no compromises 
like synergism.! He only has power over human action insofar as he has re- 
linquished it; if he applied this, it would still result in human action.” Abi l- 
Hudhay]l did not distinguish between determinists and synergists. He appears 
to have attacked the latter in particular. The detailed summary of one of these 
texts, probably his K. al-makhluq ‘ala Hafs al-Fard is extant; it dates back to 
his Basran days. Somewhere he also clashed with Najjar’s followers. He must 
have known him in Basra,® but he never wrote against him;® Najjar, too, seems 
to have been at odds rather more with Nazzam.’ He discomfited his pupils by 
means of a theologoumenon to which Najjar devoted much attention, but that 
Abū |-Hudhay] had apparently already developed himself, albeit with a differ- 
ent emphasis: the ‘alternative’ capacity to the opposite of what one does do.® 
He accused them of destroying this alternative by allowing an unbeliever the 


26 Text 65, d-f. 

27 Cf. Frank in: Actas 1v Congresso UEAI Coimbra 98. Regarding the development in more 
detail cf. id., Beings and Their attributes uff. 

28 Seep. 263 above. Frank regards this as left over from Neo-Platonic thought: God is ¿réxese 
THs odatas (in: Muséon 82/1969/471f.). 


BH 


Text 82; distorted polemically in Text 83. 
Text 84. 

Cf. Text 86 with commentary. 

Cf. Text go, l; mentioned as mujbira in u. 
See p. 227, n. 8 above. 
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Unless we want to regard the K. al-radd ‘ala l-Qadariyya wal-Mujbira (Catalogue of Works 
no. 18) as being directed against him. 

7 See p. 323 below; also ch. C 5.2.1. 

8 See p. 253 above. 
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capacity to act only in accordance with unbelief.? An unbeliever is not con- 
demned to unbelief, he held, but chooses it himself,!° and even someone who 
does good is only granted divine assistance (tawfiq) and protection from sin 
(‘isma) once he has earned it through his actions." 

The alternative also entails God’s freedom, for if God effects natural pro- 
cesses, he could also let the opposite happen: he could make a stone hover in 
the air rather than drop to the ground, or put fire to cotton without the latter 
burning.” If he has the power of justice, he also has power to do wrong; if he 
speaks the truth, he could also lie.!3 Of course he has foreknowledge that he 
will not lie; but he clearly has power over even those things he knows he will 
not do. This gives rise to the problem that there are some cases where he has 
‘published’ this knowledge in the revelation, committing himself. This does 
not detract from his power; it is superior to knowledge. However, if we wanted 
to assume that knowledge changes in the wake of an ‘alternative’ decision, the 
new state would first have to be ‘published’!* This is probably an explanation 
of abrogation (naskh). 

If God does no wrong despite having the power to do so, it is not sufficient 
to say that he knows this beforehand; rather, it is not in his essence. Doing 
wrong, after all, is imperfection, and it is unthinkable (muhal) that there could 
be imperfection in God. God does good for its own sake;!® he is so wise and 
merciful that he does not act contrary to it.” Consequently he also always 
does what is most beneficial (as/ah), as anything less beneficial would once 
again be a sign of imperfection.!8 Still, this does not reduce him to only being 
able to do what is according to his ‘nature’; he does not have a nature.!9 Abu 
]-Hudhay]l did not speak of his ‘essence’ (dhat), either.2° Consequently God re- 
tains the power of doing something less beneficial.2! However — and this is new 


9 Text 90, u-y; in a similar form directed against Hafs al-Fard (?) in Text 86, s. 

10 Inthe form of the exegesis of a critical Quranic passage in Text 87. 

11 Kashshi 56:f. no. 1060 > Majlisi, Bihar XLIX 282 no. 36; cf. also Text 157. 

12 ‘Text 77, a. Jubba’l accepted this; Ka‘bi, who adopted the Baghdad tradition, rejected it 
(Abu Rashid, Al-masa@il fl-khilaf 195f. § 53). 

13 Text 80, a; cf. also go, k. Also the title at Catalogue of Works no. 21. 


14 ‘Text 78. 

15 ‘Text 79 and 80, c. 
16 ‘Text 81. 

17. Text 80, b. 


18 Text 99, b, d-e, k. 

19 In detail cf. Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/486ff., who makes the comparison with Origen. 
20 Seep. 294 above. 

21 Text99, c and l-m. 
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compared to doing wrong and lying — it cannot be said that he has the power 
of doing something more beneficial than he has already done;?? this is the na- 
ture of the superlative. Furthermore the ‘mercies’, in which he does whatever is 
most beneficial to humans, are limited in number, like all maqdurat.?% 

The strong emphasis on the as/ah principle intensified the problem of theo- 
dicy, but Abu l-Hudhayl was able to refer to older solutions. Children who die 
early go to paradise, not because God in his mercy decrees it, but as a reward 
for the faith they have shown in their primal state — ft l-dharr, as he said, i.e. in 
the covenant Adam’s descendants (dhurriyya), dispersed as particles of dust, 
made with God during the pre-existence. This appears to have applied to all 
humans; people only became unbelievers through a conscious profession, or 
through the parents’ influence as stated in the well-known fitra hadith. This is 
what Abu |-Hudhayl reported about Hasan al-Basri in his K. al-hujja, and he 
seems to have identified with it.24 He agreed with Mu‘ammar that harmful, 
ugly or dangerous animals could never find their way into paradise.”5 

None of this had much relevance anymore. Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir had shifted 
the accent from the death of the children to the meaning of their suffering; Abu 
1-Hudhay] was familiar with this theory? and commented on it in a treatise.?” 
In his view suffering only had meaning if it was deserved; in that case God is 
truly doing what is most beneficial. If this is not the case, there must be com- 
pensation (‘iwad) either on earth or in the otherworld.2® God does not act like 
humans here. The compensation is not granted once, like blood-money, but 
forever? as ending it would once again be cause for sorrow; ‘mental cruelty’, 
as it were.3° 


22 Ibid., f-g. 

23 Ibid., a. h-i make clear that this only ever refers to what is most beneficial to humans, not 
to the idea of this world as the best of all possible worlds. Cf. p. 135f. above concerning 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir; Dirar was not yet familiar with this idea (cf. Text xv 36, a). In general 
see Brunschvig in: s1 39/1974/6f. (= Etudes d'Islamologie 1 234f.), and Frank in: Muséon 
82/1969/480f. 

24 Text 151. 

25 Text XVI 44. 

26 See p. 135 above. 

27 Catalogue of Works no. 31. 

28 Text 149. Regarding the term cf. Ormsby, Theodicy 244f. 

29  ~=Text 129. 

30 This is the reasoning given in Maim, ShUKh 496, 4ff.; but it is not clear whether it goes 
back to Abū |-Hudhayl. The term, too, may be younger, as Jubba’i shared Abu |-Hudhayl’s 
view (cf. Text 149). 
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The most blatant interference in God’s plan of salvation was murder. 
According to the Quran God allocated a ‘term’ (ajal) to each human; a mur- 
derer flouts this. In Abt |-Hudhayl’s view this was an optical illusion: the mur- 
dered person would have died at this time in any case.*! Thus the event does 
not infringe God’s power; while the murderer acts on his own decision, he is 
the instrument of a hidden plan. Zoroastrianism agreed with this view,32 but 
the Mu‘tazila would soon move away from Abi |-Hudhayl. 


Cf. Text 152, commentary. Regarding the individual opinions cf. Maq. 257, 
3f., and especially Mughni x1 3, 4ff. Some of the arguments against are 
rather colourful. According to Abū |-Hudhayl’s theory someone who 
killed someone else’s sheep (i.e. slaughtered it correctly, but without per- 
mission) performed a good deed, for if the beast had died naturally at 
that time, it could not have been consumed (Mughnt x1 8, 10ff.). Or: some- 
times, such as in a war, scores of people are killed at the same time; if they 
had all died naturally at the same time, it would have been most unusual 
(ibid. 7, -6ff.). This objection was already found in some Christian texts 
(cf. Cook, Early Muslim Dogma 146f.). In Islamic theology the opposition 
formed within the Mu‘tazila, in the Baghdad school (cf. Gimaret, Ash‘art 
427f.). What was frequently overlooked was the difference between Abū 
l-Hudhayl’s theory and predestinarianism (cf. the Matunidite Risala ft 
l-aqãid, ed. Y6riikan, § 17), namely mainly that Abt l-Hudhayl believed 
God knew the date of someone’s death in advance, while the determin- 
ists believed he also willed it in advance (cf. Wolfson, Philosophy of the 
Kalam 658). The reason why someone was killed was of course also rel- 
evant; an execution was usually the criminal’s own fault. Farazdaq, too, 
had believed that it would only be carried out if the moment was prede- 
termined (Naq@id 1 384, and 385, 2ff.). 

The sources do not give a clear idea of Abu ]-Hudhayl’s view of liveli- 
hood (rizq), a question discussed of old in connection with that of the 
date of death. The traditional position, supported by hadith, was that 
everything God grants humans as the foundation for their material ex- 
istence was livelihood. The Mu‘tazilites introduced a distinction: live- 
lihood is only what a person owns or acquires in a legal manner; if he 
obtained it against the law it is impossible for God to have granted it him 
(cf. Gimaret, Ashari 420f.). Abu 1-Hudhayl, it seems, did not judge quite 
as severely as his later fellow believers: God always grants the livelihood 





31 ‘Text152. 
32 Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems 35 after a commentary on Vidévdat 5, 9. 
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a human acquires in any particular moment, be it lawfully or unlawfully 
(cf. Text 153-154 with commentary). Regarding the earlier discussion 
cf. ch. D 2.1.1. 


3.2.1.3.4.4 Creating and Creation 

When God created humans, he did so out of wisdom; it was the most beneficial 
for them. He also did it out of generosity, for ‘he is not small-minded’! Being 
is more than not-being; it profits humans as it allows them to earn their salva- 
tion. God does not need creation for himself, but as it exists for humans, it 
was not merely a pointless act (‘abath).* This idea combined Quranic with 
Hellenistic tradition. It was already written in Timaios that God did not cre- 
ate the world out of necessity but out of benevolence;? Galen’s compendium 
of that work, which is extant only in Arabic, tells us that he was not miserly.* 
Pseudo-Ammonius’ doxography narrates a similar tale, probably even before 
Hunayn b. Ishaq translated the Galen text into Arabic.5 The Quran in its turn 
emphasised that God did nothing ‘for fun’ (/a@b%”) or ‘to no purpose’ (batil”);6 
there are parallels in the Church Fathers, such as Justin.” Unlike Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir,’ Abū l-Hudhayl thus did not think it superfluous for God to speak 
his ‘fiat’ during the act of creating. It has its purpose: the angels hear it and 
know that something has been created.’ 

The question is how one should imagine this. The fiat emanates from God, 
but it is obviously not an attribute. Still, it is the expression of a divine act of 
will which always accompanies it; both combine to form the act of creating.!° 
Willing and creating might be regarded as attributes; being God's speech the 
fiat might well have been accorded the same status — but Abū ]-Hudhayl de- 
cided differently. The fiat is, like all of God’s speech, a mere accident, as is the 


1 Text 99, h-i. 

2 Text 115. Concerning ‘abath cf. Frank, Beings and Their Attributes 133f., and Index s. v.; he 
uses the translations ‘purposeless action’ and ‘pointless act’. 

29 D-30 A. 

Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis 5, 9f./transl. 40. 

XIII 26ff. RUDOLPH; cf. the commentary p. 165f. there. 

Cf. sura 2116 and 38:27; in more detail O'Shaughnessy, Creation 55ff. 


XN Do fh Ww 


2nd Apo. 4.2: ov« eixy, ‘not at random’. Regarding Jesus Sirach and Judaism cf. Hengel, 
Judentum und Hellenismus ?262f. 

8 See p. 133 above. 

9 Text 107. 

10 ~_Text 100, d, and 101, a. 
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act of will;" creating is itself created.!* The act of will and the fiat do not have a 
substrate; like creating they are ‘not in one place’, i.e. not material.!° 

The explanation for this step is probably that here as elsewhere Abt |-Hud- 
hayl thought very much in Quranic terms. Of course God has the power to 
create things even without the word kun,!* but he had ‘made public’ that he 
would not do this. The process of creation has to be explained out of the kun, 
rather than vice versa. In fact, this was the normal path in Abū |-Hudhayl’s 
time; more rationalistic concepts which regarded the fiat as superfluous or too 
human spread only slowly. There are parallels in the K. sirr al-khaliqa as well 
as in Pseudo-Ammonius;}* one of the philosophers’ speeches in the Turba phi- 
losophorum includes the word kun, which is created before everything else, 
as male povas which is followed by the female Two.!® And in the view of the 
Alexandrine gnostic Basilides God created the world from nothing, simply 
through his word based on his decision.” Abū l-Hudhayl thought Jesus was 
called the word (kalima) which God announces of himself in sura 3:45 because 
the divine ‘Be’ becomes manifest in him in an exemplary fashion because of 
the virgin birth.'® 

Creating, like the fiat, is thus a kind of hypostasis and can consequently not 
be identical with the thing created,!® but it exists at the same time: a divine 
act of will is realised instantly.2° The same is true of the act of will itself, of 
existence, decay and of the ‘repetition’ in the resurrection.”! All these acts are 
themselves created because they manifest themselves on a particular object.?2 
Now, however, Abu l-Hudhayl had to avoid regress that had gained notoriety 
thanks to Muammar. Consequently he made a distinction: creating is created 
in the true sense of the word only if it manifests itself on a body, which in turn 


11 See p. 259f. above. Text 126 may also be referring to this. 

12 Text 101, a; 102, b; 105, h. 

13 Text 110; 100, f; 105, a. Further references on p. 249f. above. 

14 Cf. Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/495 after Mankdim, ShUKh 562, 3ff. 

15 F. Zimmermann in: Pseudo-Aristotle 197; Pseudo-Ammonius, cap. XXIV 8ff. RUDOLPH 
with commentary p. 201ff. 

16 Ruska, Turba philosophorum 297. 

17 G.May, Schöpfung aus dem Nichts 74. The passage in the Turba also goes back to a Christian 
source, namely Hippolytus of Rome (cf. U. Rudolph in: Oriens 32/1990/116). 

18 Textıo8. 

19 Text100, a, e, h; 106, c. Regarding this and the following cf. Frank in: Muséon 496ff. 

20 Text10o0, c; 106, b. Also p. 267 above. 

21 Text 100, i-k and m-n; 105, a; 106, a; Mag.366, 14f. 

22 Frank is probably right when he assumes that Abū l-Hudhayl is not yet distinguishing 
between makhligq and muhdath in this context. 
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is khalq ‘creation’ and thus created. As an act of divine speech and will, on the 
other hand, ‘creating’ may be called created only in the figurative sense.?3 Kun 
does not require a further Aun; in theory God did, after all, not even need it.?4 
This also applies to the act of will: it is ‘created’ in the figurative sense only; it 
cannot, in fact, be mistaken for the creation.?° Willing is not itself willed, and 
causing to happen (ihdath) is not itself happening (hadith), just like motion is 
not itself moving.?® Only a body is moving and created in the true sense. The 
idea Abu l-Hudhayl adhered to was apparently that creating emanates from 
God like a speech bubble and then is appropriated by the thing created to be- 
come its accident. 

The texts on which we base our analysis are complex and may be com- 
bined in several ways.?” Some passages certainly also reflect the discussion 
that would later erupt around this thorny issue. Even among Abu |-Hudhayl’s 
pupils there was an argument over whether the master believed that the act 
of divine will subsisted in God himself.?8 This demonstrates how soon he was 
misunderstood. Everyone assumed that God’s willing was one of his attributes, 
but Abū |-Hudhayl had regarded it as an accident, and accidents only existed 
in the created world.9 Still, he had noticed that if he tied willing to creating, 
the equation did not quite come out. Unlike creating, willing could, as we have 
seen, only be called created in the figurative sense. And: while one might sim- 
ply say of creating that it was not identical with the created thing, it was not 
enough to say that willing was not identical with that which was willed. God 
wills human acts of obedience, but does not create them. The theorem had to 
be expanded. One could emphasise, as Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir had done and as 
was only good and proper among Mu‘tazilites, that God willed acts of obedi- 
ence by commanding them.*° But the act of will in connection with the fiat 
as conceived by Abu |-Hudhayl was undoubtedly more than that. It was not 
only a commandment and, the heresiographer adds in accordance with Abu 
l-Hudhayl, not a statement or a qualification (hukm) either.*! In other words, a 


23 Text 101-102; also 105, h, with commentary. 

24  Mankdim, ShUKh 562, 4ff. 

25 Text 104, b; cf. 105, e, with commentary. 

26 ~—- Text 103. 

27 The oldest record is a summary of the doctrine of divine will found in Muhasibi, Fahm 
al-Qur‘@n 342, 4ff.), but it is not very detailed and in addition anonymous. 

28 Text 104, d-e. 

29  Malahimi saw clearly that the Mu‘tazila in general only came to regard the will as an 
independent entity later (Mutamad 240, 2ff.). Regarding Abu l-Hudhayl see Text 17, b. 

30 ~—« Text 106, d. 

31 Regarding the latter see p. 132 and 273f. above; also 463 below. 
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good deed does not become good because God wills it, and the act of will does 
not immediately imply that it will come to pass.?? 

Discord arose when it came to the example of faith. The sources’ discuss- 
ing this as a separate issue indicates that Abū l-Hudhayl did not treat faith as 
one act of obedience among many. The reason was probably that even in Abu 
l-Hudhayl’s day numerous Muttazilites considered faith to be created.33 Abu 
l-Hudhayl now disagreed; otherwise he would not have been able to take on 
the ashab al-makhliugq.** He did not, however, admit that by willing faith God 
simply commanded it;35 he neither commanded nor created it in this way.36 
Unfortunately this is ambiguous, like all negative statements. One thing only 
seems to be clear: he does not mean an act of will in the sense of the fiat. 
Willing is less than creating and more than commanding. Maybe Abū |-Hud- 
hayl had in mind a divine mercy to ensure support by the surrounding circum- 
stances; after all, one does not usually believe without precondition, like doing 
a good deed based on a sudden decision, but is born into the faith. However, as 
long as there are no new sources confirming this, we must leave this question 
unanswered. 


3.2.1.3.4.5 Divine Speech 

If the fiat was a mere accident, this surely applied to all divine speech. In addi- 
tion it requires a substrate:! when God spoke to Moses, it inhabited the burn- 
ing bush;? when God speaks to the Muslims it exists as the Quran in the form 
of a book, in the memory of humans, or in the recitation. While the Quran 
also exists somewhere in heaven, on the ‘preserved tablet’, it is an accident 
there as well and created as such.* Consequently it can be in many places at 
once, and it can cease to exist in any place: such as when a copy of the Quran 
is destroyed, or when someone finishes his recitation,® but this does not mean 
that the Quran as such, God’s speech, is constantly moving around; one and 


32 Text 105, d; also 104, a. 

33 Seep. u5 above. 

34 Cf. Text 90, u-y; also p. 298 above. 
35  Textıoo,l. 

36 Text104, c, and 105, b. 


Text 110. 


m 


Text 86, p; cf. p. 78 and 178 above. 
Text 113, a-b; 114, b. 
Text 114, a. 
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Recounted in distorted form by Lalaka’, Sharh usul i‘tiqad ahl al-sunna 221 no. 363. 
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the same accident can exist in several places and still retain its identity. The 
speech itself would have passed away only if there were no substrate left; in 
that case it could continue to exist as a fiat.” 

We have to look closely at the implications of this theory. The substrates are 
always material: the copy of the Quran, the ‘heart’ representing the memory, 
the tongue the recitation. The ‘preserved tablet’, too, is not imaginary or met- 
aphorical, but material. The speech, too, cannot be mere sound, as it exists 
as an accident even in places where it does not manifest itself in the form of 
sound. Sound is transient, God’s speech has permanence.® Sound comprises 
the sounds one hears, while speech is the combination of these sounds that 
exists beyond the moment.’ It can be repeated at any time without losing its 
connection with the speaker. Of course sound does not convey isolated mean- 
ingless sounds; on the contrary, it is identical with the recitation. Speech is 
thus not the only thing imparting sense, the ‘meaning’; this would take us very 
close to Ibn Kullab’s idea of kalam nafsi. It always has meaning; it is an ordered 
arrangement,!° but the recitation also makes sense. The dividing line is else- 
where. Our source uses the term harf to refer to the combination that exists 
beyond the moment, a word that denotes the smallest separable element of 
speech independently of its realisation: the sound as well as the letter, but also 
the particle and even the word.!! What Abu |-Hudhayl meant when he said 
accident was what speech has in common in all its forms or, as one might say, 
that which is recited rather than the recitation.!* That which is recited, then, 
is the ‘message’ (hikaya) originally stated. Consequently, whenever one hears 
the Quran, one hears what God himself said; repetition does not change it or 
add anything to it.!3 Ultimately the same is true of human speech.'* In the 


See p. 254f. above. 


6 
7 Text 113, b—d; 114, c—g. Cf. also Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam 270ff. 
8 Text 111, b, and 138; cf. p. 251 above. 

9 Ibid., c; esp. 112. 

10 ~—- Text 112, a. 

11 The usage of this term is known to be quite varied; a historical study remains to be under- 
taken. Cf. Fleisch in: £1? 111 204f., and Bravmann, Phonetische Lehren der Araber 8f.; esp. 
Fischer in: JSAI 12/1989/135ff., and Dichy in: Studies in the History of Arabic Grammar 11 
uff. Sibawayh had already recognised the difference between a sound and its symbol (cf. 
Weiß in: ZDMG 54/1910/3509ff.); regarding his usage cf. Troupeau, Lexique-Index 67. 

12 Text m, c. Harf can even denote the ‘Quranic text’ per se, the written representation as 
well as the text version (Fischer 141f.). 

13 Ibid., a and e-f; cf. the commentary. 

14 ‘Text 113, e, and 114, h (slightly weaker). 
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case of the Quran this meant that Abu l-Hudhay] believed in the verbal inspira- 
tion all the same. 


Cf. in detail Frank in: Muséon 82/1969/490ff. The problem in both cases 
is to what degree Abū I-Hudhay] anticipated the ideas later found mainly 
in Jubba’'’s systematising version. Apparently Ja‘far b. Mubashshir’s criti- 
cism of Abu l-Hudhayl was an important milestone in the development. 
He applied the distinction between hikaya and mahki, the ‘reproduc- 
tion’ and ‘something reproduced’, both terms appearing in the title of 
the treatise he wrote on the subject (see ch. C 4.2.1.2 below). Jubba’l was 
certainly familiar with it, as we can conclude from the fact that his son 
went back directly to Ibn Mubashshir. We can assume that whenever Abu 
l-Hudhayl’s teachings are expressed in these terms, we are looking at a 
later version. Text 111 is indeed different from the summaries in Ash‘ari 
(Text 113-114). The latter have a single instance of mahki, where it is used 
equal with mahfuz (114, h). Jubba’i explained the verbal inspiration with 
sura 9:6: ‘If one of the heathen asks you for protection, grant him protec- 
tion so that he might hear the word of God’; his position furthermore 
led him to the conclusion that Quranic pericopes even when they have 
the same content are reporting different events (Gwynne, The ‘Tafsir’ of 
Jubbai 43 and 47).| 





He never questions the Quran’s createdness for one moment. We hear noth- 
ing about its existing in the spirit of God, as a message known of old. As it was 
an accident, this would not have been possible. Extra-Muttazilite observers 
might wonder what was divine about this Quran. Even so: Abū |-Hudhay] left 
no doubt that it was unadulterated revelation. If repetition does not change its 
status as immediate speech, it may be assumed that it was also impossible to 
‘produce its like’!5 but even though Abu l-Hudhayl attached great importance 
to this statement from sura 17:88, he did not prove it in this way. It would not 
have been logical in any case, as no loss of substance will occur through (lit- 
eral) repetition — of course, this is also true of human speech, but the latter is 
not inimitable. 

Abu l-Hudhayl probably discussed inimitability in a text entitled ‘On the 
signs of the truthfulness of the prophet’ (K. ‘alamat sidq al-rasul).!° He used 


15 Thus Jubbai (or Abū |-Hudhayl?) in: Ibn Mattoya, Muhit 327, 15f. ‘AzMI/ 1 341, 13f. 
HOUBEN. After him Frank 494. Regarding Jubba’i cf. also Peters, God’s Created Speech 
388ff. 

16 Catalogue of Works no. 37. 
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the plural; ‘signs’ may have meant ‘miracles’ as well. He demanded ‘required’ 
knowledge in this case!” — probably the confirmation by 20 authorities we men- 
tioned earlier. He paid particular attention to the challenge (tahaddt) of the 
Quran. It could not be denied; the Quran itself mentioned it both directly and 
indirectly,!® but the heathen Arabs had not responded appropriately, resorting 
to violence instead. This suggests that they had nothing equivalent with which 
they could have countered the prophet’s claim; they had not noted the alleged 
internal contradictions within the Quran.!® The ijāz is thus evolved through 
psychology, rather than based on the linguistic appearance of the Quran. In 
fact, the term (faz is not used at all; the focus is on the inner truth of the Quran 
rather than its inimitability. 

According to one of the summaries Abu |-Hudhay] said on this subject that 
‘the (ancient) Arabs were more skilled in discovering when a text contradicts 
itself’;2° an early sign of the linguistic argumentation. It is reinforced in an 
anecdote that appears to have been distilled from Abu |-Hudhayl’s theoreti- 
cal deliberations soon after his death. This insinuates that the criticism came 
from ‘Nabataeans’, i.e. from people whose mother tongue was not Arabic. It 
probably refers to Persians, zanadiqa; Ibn al-Muqaffa‘s ironic refutation of the 
ijaz — it, too, takes the psychological approach — was presumably known to 
Abu l-Hudhayl, whether it was authentic or not.”! 


Prophethood is an entrusted good (amdana) accorded by God to a chosen 
human who shows himself as deserving by accepting it without being 
forced to do so. Abt l-Hudhay!l is said to have encountered this doctrine, 
which was not controversial among Mu'‘tazilites, in Wasil’s teachings (cf. 
Text IX 10; also vol. 11 313 above). It was not entirely sure whether he con- 
sidered it possible for a prophet to have committed a grave sin before his 
calling. This conclusion would not have been illogical, but Jubba’i was the 
only one who transmitted it reliably. He may have been referring to Abu 
l-Hudhayl, but overall it was rejected by the Mu ‘tazilites (cf. Text 181; also 
Mankdim, ShUKh 563, —5ff.). 





17 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit 51, uff. 

18 Text 179, b-c. 

19 Ibid., d—e; Text 180. Jahiz adopted and expanded this argument in his K. hujaj al-nubuwwa 
(Ras@il 111 273, 5ff./transl. Rescher, Excerpte 143f.). 

20 Text 179, a. 

21 Cf. vol. 11 39f. above. Regarding the preceding see in detail ZDMG 135/1985/46ff. 
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3.2.1.3.5 The Theory of Sin 

The concept of indifferent actions was foreign to Abu |-Hudhayl.! Every mo- 
ment of earthly existence is tied to an action,” and every action is included in 
the balance sheet one presents at the Last Judgment. This seems like an earlier 
stage compared to the five-grade scale with which jurists would later evaluate 
human actions, but is probably already the result of a process of abstraction. 
Quran and hadith present a varied vocabulary; the dichotomy, on the other 
hand, once evolved continued to exist for a long time in the Mu'tazila, until 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s time.? ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd had already worked with it.4 Abu 
l-Hudhayl’s applying it was probably also due to his puritanical background; it 
was believed that the category of mubah, indifferent, had already been evolved 
in addition to Aalal and haram in Kufa.® 

The Kufan solution appears more realistic; it was clearly devised by practi- 
tioners. Dichotomy could only be maintained if one looked less to the action 
itself than to the intention. Abu l-Hudhayl did this, too. It is of no interest to a 
jurist if someone puts on a new garment, but it is different in relation to God. 
One may be putting it on in order to perform the prayer in a dignified fashion, 
or to demonstrate that God had bestowed such benevolence on one that one 
could afford a new garment; in these cases it would be an act of obedience. 
On the other hand one might wear it in order to emulate the rich or annoy the 
poor; in these cases it would be a sin. Abu l-Hudhayl was not a Sufi; it did not 
even occur to him that one might simply wear plain attire at all times. To wear 
fine clothing was only proper, as one is supposed to ‘tell of one’s Lord’s benevo- 
lence’ (sura 93:11); but it must be done in the right spirit. 

Of course it is easy to see why such an action would be interpreted as 
&Sid@opov, as one is not supposed to share one’s motives with others. If one 
explained one’s intention, one would be praising oneself — but God commands 
that one must not assert one’s own purity (sura 53:22); but if one revealed one’s 


1 Text 160, a. 

2 See p. 261 above. 

3 Cf. Graf in: ZDMG, Suppl. 111, (DOT 1975), p. 388ff. Even the Shi‘ite Ibn Tawi (d. 644/1266) 
expressed himself in favour of the idea that there cannot be indifferent actions for a mukallaf 
(Kohlberg, A Medieval Scholar at Work 375). 

See vol. 11 344 above. 

Text 160, b-c. 

6 Ibid., d-e. Ghazzali prescribes a prayer for the situation when one has put on a new garment; 


oa A 


it combines thanks to God with the request to be preserved from all evil while wearing it 
(Ihy@, translated in Nakamura, Ghazali on Prayer 12). - Muqammis mentions a scholar who 
denied the existence of ddidgopa (Ishriin magala) X11 35 = p. 252); but this does not concern 
the intention but the fact that unconscious actions would be evaluated, too. 
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impure thoughts, one would expose oneself, which is also prohibited.” Abu 
l-Hudhayl regarded the action as being between human and God, which is why 
it is also the case that one is under no obligation to tell anyone one’s motives. 
Under duress one may lie and even renounce Islam, as long as one does not 
mean it.8 Jubba’il would later qualify this: the lie is evil, but it will not be pun- 
ished as it was spoken in order to prevent harm.° 

We can feel what it meant for Abu l-Hudhayl to distinguish between af‘al 
al-qulub and afval al-jawarih. The decision to commit a sin weighs as heavily 
as the sin itself;!° indeed, it might be the only sinful component of an action: 
such as if one intended to cheat the owner of a deposit, but then returns it after 
all." As it is the intention that determines the value an action has for salvation, 
it is not even very important whether the action is an obligatory one as faith 
can be realised through these as well as through supererogatory actions. All 
the good that one does, is faith. One must, of course, take great care not to 
invert the proposition claiming that all the evil one does, is unbelief: as faith 
is ‘all faith in God’ while unbelief is only unbelief if one destroys this faith in 
God following a deliberate decision. This is a serious matter indeed, and must 
be defined precisely. Abu |-Hudhayl distinguished three cases in which this oc- 
curred: 1) tashbth, but only if one regards God as a combined and limited body, 
not if one defines ‘body’ in such a way that the definition could include God, 
or at least only if one claims to be able to see him like earthly things; 2) if one 
denies his perfection and questions his justice; and 3) when one transgresses 
against the religious consensus of Muslims.’4 Anything that is controversial 
cannot be unbelief — certainly not in the case of someone incapable of arriv- 
ing at his own opinion: if a simple man does not believe that the Quran is cre- 
ated, this does not make him a heathen as he has no intention of transgressing 


7 Ibid., f. 

8 Text 164-165; cf. Goldziher in: ZDMG 60/1906/225 = Ges. Schr. V 71. 

9 Muwaffaq, Ihāta, fol. 139a, 13ff. 

10 Text156. Wasil was said to have taught this as well (Text 1x 9), but as both texts mention 
Jubba’i, too, we can assume that his teachings were anchored with different authorities in 
the past each time, or he himself cited different precursors (cf. also vol. 11 305f. above). 

11 ~~‘ Text 163; cf. also Text 49, c. 

12 ~~ Text 155, a. According to Ibn al-Murtada, AL-bahr al-zakhkhar 1 87, 10, Wasil, ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd 
and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir shared this view. 

13 Ibid., k. 

14 Ibid., c-h. Abū |-Mu‘n al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla 1 287, 2f., confirms that Abū l-Hudhayl 
allowed fewer excuses for determinists and predestinarians (= no. 2) than for anthropo- 
morphists (= no. 1). 
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against God. If, however, he denies that the sky is created, he cannot be saved, 
as everyone knows that; in Abu l-Hudhayl’s view, it was a priori knowledge.® 
These examples recall Murdar,!* but, one might say, in inverted proportions: 
where Murdar expands, Abu l-Hudhay!l restricts. While Murdar suspected kufr 
everywhere, Abū l-Hudhayl evaluated in grades similar way to those employed 
by Asamm and Bishr al-Marisi on the field of jurisprudence:!” besides kufr 
there is fisq, deep sinfulness, ‘transgression’, then the domain of venial sins and 
finally all those things omitting which is not sinful at all. The latter refers to the 
opera supererogationis (nawafil); while they are faith when one performs them, 
they do not count when not performed.!® It is interesting that in the context 
of transgression Abt l-Hudhayl — or at least our source — first thinks of ritual 
offences: that someone does not pray, does not fast, or does not pay the poor 
rate;!® we would first think of murder. However, omitting these ritual duties is 
disobedience against God in the most direct sense and thus closest to unbelief. 
In addition, this was where the rules were clearest; in other areas the bound- 
aries of ‘transgression’ had to be defined first, e.g. in the case of certain prop- 
erty crimes. Theft in the strict sense of the word, i.e. purloining an item from 
someone else’s safekeeping (hirz) appeared clear to Abu l-Hudhayl: as soon 
as the hadd punishment is applied, the crime is a grave sin.?° It is different in 
the case of fraud or misappropriation (Ahiyana). This is not theft according to 
the Muslim definition, as nothing is purloined from someone else's safekeep- 
ing; a much-quoted hadith clearly prohibited applying hadd punishment.”! 
The transition to grave sin could only be determined if one fixed a minimum 
amount for the misappropriated goods: Abū l-Hudhayl thought this should 
be five dirhams.2* We do not know whether the same sum also required the 
hadd punishment in case of theft. It would make sense, for five dirhams were 
mentioned in this context elsewhere, too, e.g. in Kufa.23 The Ibadites in Basra 


15 Text 158; cf. p. 249 and 271 above. 

16 Seep. 148 above. 

17. See vol. 11 470 above. 

18 Text 155, b and l. Still, in the latter case they are by no means ddicgopa, as they do not 
then exist. The fact that in that case they did not count and only made a difference to the 
positive total may have contributed to Jubba’i and Abū Hashim’s not including the nawafil 
under faith (Mankdim, ShUKh 707, —4f.). 

19 The last example is found in Abt ‘Ammar, Mijaz 11 272, 6ff., and earlier. 

20  Text162, a, and 161, b. Regarding the definition of theft cf. the heading of Text 162 (Maq. 272, 
13) and in general Schacht, Introduction to Islamic Law 179f. 

21 Laysa ‘ala l-kha@in qat; cf. Conc. 11 92, a. 

22  ‘Texti61a. 

23 See p. 138 above. 
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probably also adhered to this figure,?+ and he might well have found support- 
ers in the Mu‘tazila as well.25 


The question remains of how he arrived at this figure. It seems that he 
did not simply adopt it from tradition but drew an analogy with the alms 
tax (cf. the allusion in Text xxII 260, c). Other texts did this as well; in 
both cases the term for the minimum amount was the same: nisab, only 
the calculation was different. Nazzam’s starting point was the minimum 
amount of capital on which one had to pay zakat (see p. 421 below); Abu 
1-Hudhayl, on the other hand, as we are later informed by Jubba’i, started 
with the amount up to which one may withhold zakat with impunity: up 
to four dirhams. He would have treated misappropriation like tax fraud. 
We have no information on whether this analogy was applied more wide- 
ly at his time, but ‘Ali and ‘Umar were said to have decided along these 





lines (cf. Tasi, Tibyan 111 513, off.). 


Punishment on earth does not, however, mean that the sin is forgiven: peni- 
tence is needed for that. Abu l-Hudhayl is said to have warned people of 
putting it off, as his assistant (ghulam) was killed by a brick before he had per- 
formed his penitence.” This presumes that it was not merely an intention, but 
that one’s change of heart had to be demonstrated. Venial sins, on the other 
hand, could be forgiven without penitence as long as one committed no grave 
sins; God will overlook many small faults in a pious man. He does this purely 
because he is merciful: this generosity is not deserved.2” And of course one 
cannot rely on it; even a venial sin could in principle be punished with the 
eternal fires of hell.28 Abu l-Hudhayl allowed God greater freedom than later 
Muttazilites would do. They spoke of ihbat ‘annulment, interpreting it rather 
more in the sense of automatic compensation.2? Someone who is spared the 
eternal fires will be punished only during the interrogation by angels in the 
grave, which takes place after the resurrection but before the judgment — ‘be- 
tween the two blasts of the trumpet’. 


24 ~~ Ash‘ari, Maq. 105, ult. 

25 Text XXII 259, a. 

26 Marri, Risalat al-Ghufran 521, 3ff. 

27 Text 155, i. 

28 Text 159. 

29 In more detail in ch. C 4.2.1.2 below regarding Jafar b. Mubashshir; regarding Jubba’i cf. 
Maq. 270, aff. 
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If we are to believe the tradition, Abu l-Hudhayl shared this idea with 
Bishr al-Marisi (cf. Text 166; also p. 199 above) and did not, like many of 
his fellow believers, reject the punishment of the grave. He even wrote a 
book about it (Catalogue of Works no. 30). As this also dealt with the cis- 
tern (hawd) by which Muhammad awaits the believers, and in particular 
with his intercession, it was not shown in an exclusively positive context. 
It is certain that unlike Bishr al-Marisi Abu |-Hudhay] did not exempt all 
Muslims from the eternal punishment in hell. See ch. D 2.2.1.1 below, and 





Text XxI 166, addendum to the commentary. 


3.2.1.3.6 Political Theory 
Abu l-Hudhayl wrote a K. al-imāma.! It was directed against one Hisham, 
probably Hisham b. al-Hakam, and was thus in all likelihood composed in 
Basra. His clashing with the Shi‘ites there is suggested by the records of his 
debates with ‘Ali b. Mitham, even though these might be apocryphal.? He 
had angered them by refusing to accept ‘Ali’s precedence over Abt Bakr.? If 
the Shi‘ites used the hadith of the pool Ghadir Khumm, he argued that even 
assuming it was genuine, the wording did not yield the meaning they heard: 
‘He of whom I am the patron, of him ‘Ali is the patron’, only states that the 
prophet regarded ‘Ali as his special confidant, not that he had promised him 
the succession.* On the other hand Abu l-Hudhay!’s train of thought was not 
so Basran that he ignored ‘Ali altogether; he quite agreed that after ‘Uthman’s 
death the caliphate was indeed rightfully his. While he did not believe ‘Ali 
to be ‘more excellent’ (afdal) than Abu Bakr, he does not seem to have been 
convinced of the latter’s precedence, either;® he maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the Hashimids at court.’ There he probably simply professed the 
four-caliph theory that gained ground in Baghdad around this time.® 

He avoided controversial issues. He did not deny that ‘Uthman was guilty of 
‘innovations’ during the last six years, but he believed that their influence could 
not be inferred from the tradition. Consequently one should not call ‘Uthman 


Catalogue of Works no. 47. 

See vol. 11 482f. above; also Kashshi 561f. no. 1060. 

Cf. Text xv 44 and 41. 

Text 183. 

Text 182, e-f. 

Malati, Tanbih 33, 14ff./ 41, 9ff.; Mughni xx, 115, 6f.; Muwaffaq, Ihata, fol. ub, 1f.; Hajūrī, Rawda, 


aun fw N e 


fol. 98a. 
See p. 230 above. 


con 


See p. 204f. above. According to Hajiiri, loc. cit., he supported it with an apocryphal hadith. 
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a grave sinner but refrain from judging him.? His view on ‘Ali and the battle 
of the camel was similar: here, too, the reason why Talha and Zubayr took up 
arms cannot be discerned clearly any more; and as the opponents were equal 
in other respects, énoyy is advisable.!° In Mu‘awiya’s case he did not need to 
show such restraint." It has occasionally been suggested that he adopted this 
approach from earlier Mu'tazilites, Wasil and ‘Amr or Dirar;!” but he probably 
also embraced it because he wanted to avoid embarrassing situations at court. 


3.2.1.4 His Legacy 

Abu |-Hudhayl’s pupils are going to cross our path frequently in the following 
pages. He had a large number of them, and they were not only found in Basra 
or Baghdad, but the inhabitants of Jahrum in Fars, too, followed his teachings.! 
Some of his ideas were even adopted beyond the Mu tazila. Certain Imamites 
followed his definition of humans;? like him, Ibadites used the term acts of 
obedience ‘not aimed at God’.3 His son Hudhayl, after whom he bore his kunya, 
was a mutakallim as well, but did not write anything. From a later point of 
view, Shahham occupied a key position: he was the link with Jubba’l.5 He was 
able to play this part only because he was very young; there were certainly oth- 
ers who were more significant, but people did not always like to speak of them. 
Some, e.g. ‘Ali al-Uswari, fell in with Nazzam,® while others embraced views 
that would soon fall out of fashion. One of these was 


Yahya b. Bishr al-Arrajani, 


who would adhere to Abu l-Hudhayl’s theory of the end of all motion in the 
afterlife against the later consensus. While it was said that he, like his mas- 
ter, abandoned this error,’ this was not until very late. Ka‘bi pointed out that 


9 Text 182, a—c. 

10 Ibid., g—n; Text xv 46 and 47, a-c. 

11 ~=—- Text xv 47, d. 

12 Cf. Text xv 46-47 also Mufid, Jamal 26, 13ff.; also Pseudo-Nashi’, who has Text 1x 16 im- 
mediately following Text XX1 181. 


m 


Ka‘bi, Mag. 113, 5. 

Maq. 61, 8ff. 

Mq. 105, 5£.; Baghdadi, Farq 84, —4ff./105, 10ff. The priority is not clear, however. 
Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 204, 14. 

See ch. C 4.1.3 below. 

See p. 455 below. 

IM 78, 8. 
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during his time he still persisted in it, adding that Arrajani was by then the 
only one; but of course Abt l-Hudhayl had probably been dead for half a cen- 
tury by the time Ka‘bi wrote this. It is still an attempt at whitewashing the origi- 
nal situation. Shahham, who attacked Arrajani in a treatise ‘concerning the 
movements, had shared his opinions at first.? He was considered one of Abu 
1-Hudhayl’s most important followers.!° In Isfahan he had a pupil, Abt Bakr al- 
Zubayni, who also embraced the greater part of Abu |-Hudhayl’s teachings and 
may well have followed him in the controversial issue under discussion here, 
too." The arguments employed to defend his ‘false doctrine’ were still refuted 
by Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar;!? they might go back to Arrajani through him.!3 


The nisba is frequently read Jrja’t (e.g. in both editions of Muhit, loc. cit.; 
also IM 46, 5). The editor of the K. fadl al-itizal justified this in a note 
(284, n. 556), but started with a wrong assumption; the account he cited 
did not name Yahya b. Bishr as a follower of irj but an opponent (cf. Fadl 
284, 10f.). Furthermore the nisba associated with it would not be Irjat 
but Murji’. — In Arabica 13/1966/30 Vajda hesitantly wondered whether 
this theologian might be the same as the mysterious Yahya b. Bishr b. 
‘Umayr al-Nihawandi whom Ibn al-Jawzi mentions a number of times 
as his source in Talbis Iblis (e.g. 43, 13ff.; 45, uff; 49, 8ff.; 59, 6ff.). This is 
not entirely impossible. Nihawandi was a doxographer whose particular 
interest appears to have been non-Islamic theories; he would thus join 
Zurqan who also came from Abu |-Hudhayl’s school (regarding him see 
ch. C 4.2.4.3 below). Terminus ante quem for him is the year 377/988 at 
which point, or a little while earlier, the manuscript of his work used by 
Ibn al-Jawzi in the Nizamiyya was written (cf. Monnot, Islam et religions 
78f.). This still leaves us with a century to bridge until we come to Yahya 
b. Bishr al-Arrajani. In addition, two of the four passages referred to call 
Nihawandi Yahya b. Bashir rather than Yahya b. Bishr. 





8 Ibn Hazm, Fisal 11 193, 9f. Ibn Mattoya (Muhit 16, —4ff. ‘AzMI1/1 109, 21f. HOUBEN) and the 
author of the fragment edited by Abū Rida ‘Fi l-tawhid’ (p. 265, 4f., and 269, 8f.) are prob- 
ably based on Kai. 

9 Fadl 256, 8f.; cf. Festschrift Hourani 29, and p. 283 above. 

10 ~—- Fad 285, 10f. 

11 Regarding him see ch. C 7.5 below. 

12 Fil-tawhīd 265, —5ff. 

13 This might be inferred from 26g, 8f. 
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Another interesting case was 
Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman Ahmad b. Yahya b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Shāfiī, 


whom Ibn Hazm and his contemporaries introduced as the pupil who modi- 
fied the truth criterion Abū l-Hudhayl applied to oral traditions. Instead of 20 
authorities he demanded a mere five among whom there had to be one ‘friend 
of God’; but then five others were supposed to receive the information from 
every single one, and so on forever. We are not told how this radiation was 
supposed to work, whether horizontally in a kind of snowball effect during 
the same generation, or vertically, being transmitted through several genera- 
tions. The latter concept is likely to have played a part; it imbued Abt l-Hud- 
hayl’s criterion with a historical dimension, making it more suitable for hadith. 
The reason for stipulating five in particular may have been to ensure that the 
Christians’ four evangelists should stand no chance any more; also, five was 
just beyond the four witnesses with whom, in Abu l-Hudhayl’s view, probabil- 
ity began. 


See p. 288 above; cf. my summary in: La notion dautorité au Moyen Age 
218, and ch. D 4.3 below, based on passages from Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1v 203, 
16ff., and Baji, Ihkam al-fuşūl 328, 4f. I follow the more explicit account in 
Ibn Hazm, Baji being rather brief and replacing wali Allah with ma‘sum, 
which was also used in the context of Abū l-Hudhayl’s theory. On the 
other hand he transmitted the name more precisely: Abu Abd al-Rahman 
rather than Abd al-Rahman, as Ibn Hazm says. A. Turki suggested he is 
identical with Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shafii, which appears to be correct. 





Until now we had met with this Mu‘tazilite in a different context, as Ka‘bi’s 
source in his K. al-Maqalat; he drew up a list of Qadarites that may have been 
the first of its kind.!+ He was well acquainted with hadith science; in his youth 
he had studied under the historian Walid b. Muslim (d. 195/810) in Damascus 
among others,’ probably because he had grown up in Palestine where his fa- 
ther had lived. The latter was presumably a Qadarite and embraced an ascetic 
lifestyle;!® the son, too, was known for his zuhd.!” He went to Basra where he 


14 ~~ See vol. 1 71 above. 

15 Ibn Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan vit 76, 5ff.; Shirazi, Tab. 102, pu. f. 
16 Regarding him vol. 1 140 above. 

17. ~~ ‘Abbadi, Tabaqat al-Shafityya 26, 8f. 
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became a follower of not only Abū l-Hudhayl but also of Mu‘ammar.'® He was 
also in touch with Nazzam and reported about him.!9 Khayyat did not think 
much of his evidence, and he was not included in Mu'‘tazilite Tabaqat works, 
although Ma’mun called him to the court where he was one of his ‘college of 
scholars’, the so-called ‘twenty brothers’ in whose company the caliph relaxed.”° 
Maybe he became too close to Bishr al-Marisi, seeing as he played an active 
role in the mina: the reports of the interrogation of Ibn Hanbal mention him 
as an assistant of Ibn Abi Duwad.”! 

In the long run it was probably something else that disturbed the Mu tazilites 
rather more: he was a pupil of ShāfiTs. In Baghdad he had played such an 
important part in his circle that early sources usually quote him as ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Shafii? or sahib al-Shafit.23 Consequently his role in the mihna is 
sometimes described in entirely different terms: he was asked to go and visit 
Ibn Hanbal in prison by the latter’s friends in order to persuade him to act 
more diplomatically. After all, he and Ibn Hanbal had attended Shafi‘'s lec- 
tures together. At that time he wore woollen garments; his heretical views were 
said to have become apparent only later.2+ Over time there would be attempts 
by the newly emerging school to lower his prestige in the eyes of posterity, 
claiming that Shafi‘ had warned against him because ‘Abd al-Rahman did not 
transmit correctly from him.?5 There would certainly have been concrete rea- 
sons for this: ‘Abd al-Rahman claimed to have heard from his teacher that it 
was impossible to see God.2° More objective, and less incriminating, instances 
were advanced instead, however: his eyes were weak and he frequently mis- 
read, consequently Shafii did not allow him near his notes at all.2” This image 


18 = Intisar 45, 16f.; cf. Daiber, Muammar 51. 

19 TextxXII 257, d. 

20 Lisān al-Mīzān 76, 2ff.; see p. 214 above. 

21 Ibn al-Jawzī, Managqib Ibn Hanbal 320, apu. after an older source; also Salih b. Ahmad, 
Mihnat Ibn Hanbal 281, —4f. DUMi. 

22 Thus Ka‘bi (Maq. 76, 4), or Ibn al-Jawzi, loc. cit. 

23 Thus Salih b. Ahmad, loc. cit. 

24 Dhahabi, Siyar alam al-nubal@ x1 240, 8ff. 

25 TB V 200,18ff. > Mīzān no. 10381. 

26 He based this on a hadith according to which God is a light that blinds the eyes so much 
that one cannot see anything. The opponents tried to evade the consequences with a 
small linguistic tweak (Malahimi, Mutamad 486, 8ff., after Ramhurmuzi, Jawabat al- 
Tustariyyin; regarding him see ch. C 7.5 below). Another hadith with the same informa- 
tion is found ibid. 487, 3ff.; Yahya b. Ahmad al-Shafit should be corrected to read Ahmad 
b. Yahya al-Shafit here. 

27  ‘Abbadi 26, of. 
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is straightened out in a surprisingly positive report by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, which 
survives in Ibn Hajar’s text:28 Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman was the first pupil ShafiT 
had had in Iraq, and he had the rights to transmitting his ‘older’ books.?9 Later 
he would support his teachings in numerous publications. Bishr al-Marisi, too, 
had been closely acquainted with Shafi‘1.3° 

Ibn al-Nadim took no notice of his works, but Hajji Khalifa mentioned 
him implying that he wrote about shurit and, if we interpret the note cor- 
rectly, that he based his deliberations on ShāfiTs works.*! His puritanism is 
expressed in the tenet that if one omitted a prayer, one could never [make up 
for it];32 Abū 1-Hudhayl, too, had, after all, believed that the decision to com- 
mit a sin was a transgression of the same magnitude as the sin itself.33 With 
his attitude opposing the mainstream tradition, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman could 
not occupy an official juristic position; he gave fatwas.3+ His main importance 
was that he became Dawid al-Isfahani’s teacher;*5 in this way ShāfiTs legacy 
reached the Zahirites. They agreed with him in some points of divorce law.36 
He probably died after 230/845.°” — A third of Abu |-Hudhayl’s pupils remains 
shadowy: 


Abu ‘Amr (?) Abū ‘Uthman Ismail b. Ibrahim al-Adami. 


His entire name including the kunya Abu ‘Uthman is found in Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar,?® but in another passage concerned with Abu l-Hudhayl directly, his 
kunya is given as Abu ‘Amr.*9 If both passages refer to the same person,*° he 


28 Lisān al-Mizan, loc. cit. 

29 Mansur billah, Shaftt 149, —5ff. 

30 ~—- See p. 192f. above. 

31 HkKh1046, apu. ff. 

32 Dhahabi, Siyar xX 555, 5ff. 

33 Seep. 309f. above. 

34 ‘Abbādī26, 8f. 

35 Dhahabi, Siyar x 555, 10. Regarding Dawid al-Isfahani see ch. C 6.3.2 below. 

36 Subki, Tabaqāt al-Shafiiyya 11 65, 10ff.; also Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan v11 76, 13. Regarding 
his opinion on the validity of the repudiation formula see p. 421f. below. 

37 Dhahabi assumed that he was alive as late as the 230s (Siyar X 555, apu.); Gimaret would 
like to extend this as far as 250 or 260 (JA 277/1989/230). 

38 Fadl 268, 13 > Mansur billah, Shaft 1 137, —4, and IM 58, 4f. 

39 Ibid, 254, uff; transl. in ZDMG 135/1985/87f. 

40 Gimaret, Livre des Religions 199, n. 53. 
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would have collected traditions of Mu‘tazilite teachings: he also had informa- 
tion about Wasil and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd’s pupil al-Shimmazi.*? Khayyat referred 
to him; in this context we learn that he appears to have commanded some influ- 
ence at Wathiq’s court. Ash‘ari commented on his teachings once, but only in 
connection with other Mu‘tazilites such as Abu l-Hudhayl.44 We cannot make 
him more tangible; even the origin of his nisba remains uncertain.*5 — Hajuri 
also mentioned a certain Bishr b. Abi Khalid, a pupil of Abu 1-Hudhayl and 
one ‘Amr b. ‘Ali al-Uswari,*® but we cannot pin him down any more than his 
second teacher.*’ Similarly mysterious were ‘Ali b. Yasin, whose name Dhahabi 
recorded after an unknown source,*® and Abu ‘Abdallah al-Dabbagh, whom 
Ibn al-Murtada mentioned.’ The information that the poet Abu Tammam was 
a pupil of Abu l-Hudhayl is also specific to Ibn al-Murtada and probably in- 
ferred from the claim that the former had written an elegy on Abu |-Hudhayl.°° 
This is uncertain, and Abū Tammam was certainly not a theologian. The epig- 
ones stood a chance only in the province; in Iraq, and Baghdad in particular, 
they paled into insignificance compared to someone who even during Abt l- 
Hudhayl’s lifetime had taken the initiative by presenting an entirely new theo- 
logical approach: one Abt Ishaq Ibrahim b. Sayyar b. Hani’, better known as 
al-Nazzam. 


41 = Fadl 235, uff.: after other Mu ‘tazilites. 

42 Ashar, Maq. 138, 14ff. = Text 11 6. 

43 IM 78, uff. 

44 ‘Text XVI 52. 

45 With only the nisba he is mentioned as Abū |-Hudhayl’s pupil in Ka‘bi, Maq. 74, 9f., and 
Shahrastani 18, 10f./30, 8f., and 37, 2/76, 9; cf. also Ka‘bi’s list in Ibn al-Nadim 220, n., l. 6. 
Qushayri has an Abū ‘Uthman al-Adami as the transmitter of material from Ibrahim al- 
Khawwas (d. 291/904; cf. Risāla, transl. Gramlich 262), but he is certainly too late for our 
context. 

46 Rawda, fol. 143 b., pu. ff., among the Mu tazilites from whom no individual teachings were 
transmitted. He has probably nothing in common with Bishr b. Khalid, pupil of Wasil and 
‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (see vol. 11 362 above). 

47 Unless he was Abu ‘Ali ‘Amr b. Faid al-Uswari (regarding him see vol. 11 94 above). 

48  SiyarX 543, -4. 

49 Tab. 78, 7f. 

50 Ibid. 132, 2f.; cf. p. 230 above. 
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3.2.2 Nazzam 

Ibrahim b. Sayyar was the son of Abū l-Hudhayl’s sister! and had been his as- 
sistant (ghulam) for a time.” He appears to have been destitute in his youth;3 
Abu |-Hudhayl, too, may well not have been rich during his Basran time. It had 
not been forgotten in Basra that he was descended from a long line of slaves 
on his father’s side. He was the mawla of a clan from the tribal federation 
of the Bakr b. Wail who had invaded Iraq from the Yamama during the wars 
of conquest; his patron traced his genealogy back to Bujayr b. ‘Amr b. ‘Ubad 
al-Dubai of the Qays b. Tha‘laba. This Bujayr was familiar to every Arab with a 
sense of tradition. He had been a young man when he was killed by the Taghlib 
in revenge for Kulayb during the Basis war; his uncle al-Harith b. ‘Ubad al- 
Dubay‘a, a poet known as ‘the ostrich rider;> had taken blood vengeance for 
him. Interestingly, two of ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd’s opponents — Sulayman al-Taymi and 
his son Mu‘tamir b. Sulayman® — were connected with this clan as clients.” 


Bujayr is occasionally erroneously called Bujayr b. al-Harith b. ‘Ubad, his 
avenger being confused for his father (e.g. Agh. V 46, 10, and 47, 4; Ibn 
Hazm, Jamhara 305, 2f., and 320, uff.). This error is also found in informa- 
tion concerning Nazzam’s clientship (Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1V 193, 13f. > Lisan 
al-Mizan 1 67, 1ff., where he is called Buhayr instead of Bujayr). Bujayr 
(or Buhayr) was then misread as Yahya (e.g. in Saksaki, Burhan 29, 15: 
Yahya b. al-Harith al-Basri). Nashwan al-Himyari wrote correctly, if rather 
vague: mawla of the Balharith b. ‘Ubad of the Qays b. Thalaba (Hur 152, 
10f.); similar also Dhahabi, Siyar x 541, 9f. — The nisba al-Balkhi, which Ibn 
Khallikan adds to Nazzam’s name in several places (1 203, 10; III 471, 3; IV 
275, 5) seems to be the result of a misunderstanding. In Mu ‘tazilite sourc- 
es, especially Jahiz, he is frequently cited as Abu Ishaq. This influenced 
even the Encyclopaedia Iranica where he is found under this headword 





1 Safadi, Waftv1 15, 2. 

2 Fadl 261, 5. — It is worthwhile to look at Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi Abū Rida’s monograph 
Ibrahim b. Sayyar al-Nazzgam wa-ar@uhi l-kalamiyya al-falsafiyya (Cairo 1365/1946), a thor- 
ough study, albeit outdated in some points. Muhammad ‘Aziz Nazmi Salim’s more recent 
study Ibrahim b. Sayyar al-Nazzam wal-fikr al-naqdt ft l-Islām (Alexandria 1983) is useless. Cf. 
also ‘Abbas Zaryab in GIE 11 431ff. 

Cf. the autobiographical narrative in Jahiz, Hayawan 111 451, 5ff. 

4 minwuld al-‘abid (Fihrist 205, apu. > Murtada, Amālī 1 187, 12). 
Regarding him Gas 2/155, and Caskel, Gamhara 11 314a; regarding the ‘ostrich rider’ cf. Ibn 
Durayd, Ishtiqaq 138, 4ff., and 356, 10ff. Regarding Bujayr cf. Caskel 11 228b. 

6 Regarding them see vol. 11 418f. above. 

7 Ibn Durayd 356, -5f. 
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(1 275ff.). We must be careful when using later works, especially Qadi ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, where this kunya often refers to his teacher Abu Ishaq Ibrahim 
‘Ayyash (regarding him cf. Peters, God's Created Speech 17). In the case 
of the numerous quotations in Mughni, he should be the first to be con- 
sidered. Both these theologians are most easily distinguished based on 
factual information, but it is also possible to apply the rule of thumb that 
the phrase shaykhuyna Abu Ishaq always refers to Ibn ‘Ayyash. The for- 
mula rahimahu Allah after the name is less characteristic. While it usually 
accompanies Ibn ‘Ayyash, it can also refer to Nazzam (e.g. XI 315, 8, or XII 
512, 15). In heresiographical contexts Nazzam is sometimes simply named 
Ibrahim (thus 1X u, 19; cf. the titles at Catalogue of Works XX1, no. 44, and 
XXXII a, no. 16). — One of Nazzam’s sons, named Muhammad, may have 
been Tabari's informant on an audience Kulthum b. ‘Amr al-‘Attabi (see 
p. 108ff. above) had with al-Ma’min (111 1159, ult.; cf. Uhrig, Das Kalifat 
von al-Ma’min 336, n. 1643). The poet ‘Ali b. Hatfan b. ukht al-Nazzam, 
mentioned briefly by Tha‘alibi (Yatimat al-dahr 11 23, 8ff.) was probably 
not the great-nephew of our Nazzam as the chronological distance is too 
great. 





Nazzam would later become a wealthy and famous man who could afford his 
own assistant.8 However, we know even less about his life than about Abu l- 
Hudhayl’s. Even the biographies in Mu‘tazilite Tabaqat works are sparse; Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, who filled ten pages with information about Abū |-Hudhayl, 
devoted barely one to Nazzam.° The wealth of material collected by his pupil 
Jahiz, especially in his K. al-hayawan, more than makes up for it, although it re- 
veals more about his teachings than his life. It allows us some glimpses of how 
legends began to grow around him. The philologist Abu ‘Ubayda had told Jahiz 
of how he heard Nazzam, then a child, describe a glass in stylistically perfect 
language.!° Immediately afterwards, but in a different context, Jahiz mentions 
the description of a date palm of which Nazzam was said to be the author, and 
a rather unfriendly remark about Khalil." Later — the first sure evidence of it 
we have is in Marzubani — all these motifs are combined in an anecdote in 


8 Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tab. 271, ult. 

9 Fadl 264f. 

10 Hayawān V11 165, 13f.; also 111 471, 3ff.; adopted in Fadl 264, 8ff. > 1M 50, 1f., where Abu 
‘Ubayda becomes Abū ‘Ubayd (after Hakim al-Jushami). Hamza al-Isfahani even includ- 
ed it in his collection of proverbs (Durra 11 392, ult. f.); cf. also Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Tashbihat 
175, —6f. 

11 Ibid. vir 165, 15ff. 
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which Nazzam’s father takes him to see Khalil where the boy describes a date 
palm and a glass.!2 

Other information followed similar paths. The story, itself apocryphal, of 
Abū |-Hudhayl’s visit of condolence to Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddus after the death 
of the latter’s son,!3 was embellished with little Nazzam accompanying him 
and coming up with the punch line.“ Both these accounts glorify Nazzam’s 
precociousness. He was also said to have been a competent and fast arith- 
metician at school despite his teacher tying his hands and pouring water in 
his mouth. This made it easier to believe that he met the Barmakid Ja‘far b. 
Yahya, to whom he boasted that he knew Aristotle by heart inside and out, and 
could refute him point by point.!© And so he, like many another Mu'tazilite, 
ended up in the fictitious ‘symposium’ on love said to have been hosted by the 
Barmakids,!’ while opponents of the Mu‘tazila painted him as a pupil of the 
Dualists and the Basran Sumaniyya.!® 


A further apocryphal story set in the circle of the Barmakids was a par- 
ticular favourite with the Shi‘ites. It concerned a female slave named 
Husayniyya who had grown up in the home of Jafar al-Sadiq. She was 
said to have debated with Nazzam in the presence of Harun and Yahya b. 
Khalid, and later with Shafi (!) as well as Abū Yusuf, and refuted them all. 


12 Marzubani, Nur al-gabas 69, 9ff.; expanded in Murtada, Amālī 1 189, 1ff.; Ibn Nubata, Sarh 
226, pu. ff.; Safadi, Waftv1 15, 10ff.; 1M 51, 3ff. 

13 Cf. ZDMG 135/1985/23. 

14 Ibnal-Jawzi, Talbis 39, 10ff. (after a pupil of Nazzam) > IM 47, 6ff. (where Abū l-Hudhayl 
has been reinstated due to the pressure of the parallels); Ibn Nubata, Sarh 227, ult. ff.; 
Safadi, Nusrat al-th@ir 85, pu. ff., and Waft v1 15, 3ff.; added as the genuine version also 
ibid. v 163, 6f., and Nakt al-himyan 279, 8f. 

15 Fadl 264,13f. In more complicated operations intermediate results would be noted by the 
position of the fingers (cf. A. S. Sadan, Tim al-hisab al-‘arabi: hisab al-yad (Amman 1971); 
or one could say them repeatedly in order to keep them in mind. Concerning Antiquity cf. 
Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'Antiquité 366. - Nazzam as a paragon of intelligence 
also in Jahiz, Tarbi‘ 23, 10 (= Rasa@il 111 67, ult.). J. Vernet, El Islam en España (madrid 1993), 
p. 37, also notes that a child who was supposed to learn mental arithmetic had to fill his 
mouth with water. 

16 Fadl 264, —4ff. > IM 50, 10ff. (abridged). Ja‘far’s comment that he could not even read 
Aristotle may have given rise to the tradition that he was illiterate (wmmi; thus Lisän al- 
Mizan 1 67, 14f. after Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Tabaqāt al-Mu tazila; also 1M 50, 3). His excel- 
lent memory is mentioned specifically in Fadl 264, uf.; and Text xx11 78, a, proves that he 
did indeed compose a criticism of Aristotle later. 

17 ~~ Mas‘udi, Muri v1 371, 4ff./Iv 238 no. 2570; cf. p. 33 above. 

18 Baghdadi, Farq 113, -6ff./131, 4ff. Similar Abi l-Dam in Safadi, Wāft vı 15, 13ff. 
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Nazzam asked her 80 questions all of which she was able to answer; when 
she quizzed him in turn, he had to pass (Khwansani, Rawdat al-jannat 43). 
This story was transmitted separately as well, entitled Kitab (or Risdalat) 
al-Husayniyya (cf. ‘Abbas al-Qummi, Kuna 111 219, 4f.; also Oktay, Fihrist-i 
Kutubkhane-yi Asitan-i quds, Mashhad tv 93 no. 548). The Sunni version 
is found in the Arabian Nights, the slave’s name is Tawaddud there. Haran 
invites the famous Nazzam to come from Basra to Baghdad. Nazzam be- 
haves arrogantly and sure of his victory, but in the end has to take off his 
robe as a sign of his defeat (transl. Littmann 111 632 and 686ff,; cf. Miquel, 
Sept Contes de Mille et Une Nuit 27, who dates the story to the late sixth 
century or later and believes it to have originated in Iraq). The motif is 
well-known to have entered into Spanish folklore (cf. Horovitz in E1! Iv 
76of. s. v. Tawaddud, and W. Mettmann, La Historia de la Donzella Teodor. 
Ein spanisches Volksbuch arabischen Ursprungs. Abh. Ak. Wiss. und Lit. 
Mainz, Geistes- und Soz. Wiss. KI. 1962, no. 3). 
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When he came to Baghdad the Barmakids had probably been long overthrown. 
His rise had begun in Basra. The Abbasid Ayyub b. Jafar b. Sulayman had invit- 
ed him;!° the Mu‘tazilites narrated the story of how Nazzam had replaced the 
Murjiite Abū Shamir in his favour.?° It seems that he also had much to thank 
‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Majid al-Thaqafi for, the rich Basran traditionist 
whose son had caused the downfall of the Mu‘tazilite poet Ibn al-Munadhir;”! 
later generations remembered the elegant, if rather wordy, style in which he 


praised his way of life.2? All this would have taken place during Hārūn’s rule; 
Ayyub b. Ja‘far died during his caliphate, and ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thagafi a year 


after Hartin’s death, in 194/810. 


In Basra he might also have debated with Najjar (cf. Hakim al-Jushami, 
Risalat Iblis 76, uff.) and the Shr‘ite ‘Ali b. Mitham (see vol. 11 483, n. 36 
above), but the first account reads like a Mu‘tazilite celebrity anecdote, 
while in the second Nazzam may well have taken the place of his pupil 
Uswari. Furthermore ‘Ali b. Mitham as well as Abū Shamir apparently 
spent time in Baghdad (TB VI 98, 7ff.). The conversations with Shaytan 
al-Taq (see vol. 11 362f. above) are sure to have been projection. 


19 Cf. the account in Jahiz, Hayawan v1 78, 5f. 

20 ~~ See vol. 11 204 above. 

21 Cf. vol. 11 444 above. 

22 Fihrist 206, 3f., probably after Jahiz (cf. Murtada, Amalz1 187, ult. ff.). 
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In Baghdad Nazzam sought the company of Abu Nuwas, who was at the height 
of his fame at the time; a Spanish traveller noted with awe that he lived in a pal- 
ace with a large staff of servants.23 Maybe Abū Nuwas introduced Nazzam to 
Amin’s circle. The first firm chronological piece of evidence is found in a source 
written in Baghdad during the troubles after his murder, around 200/816: the 
Kethabha dh°-simatha, ‘book of treasures’, by the Nestorian Job of Edessa.74 The 
author debated with Nazzam and even wrote a book against his theories.2° He 
does not mention his name, speaking only of the ‘new philosophers’ and their 
leader,?® but there can be hardly any doubt of his identity.” Abu Nuwas died 
around the time at which Job of Edessa composed his book, but Nazzam, as 
Job remarked enviously, caused quite a stir with his ‘philosophy’2* The con- 
versation circles he hosted for his followers were known throughout the city.?9 
This opened him many doors. Ibrahim al-Sindi°° recorded how he attended a 
feast with him and the grammarian Qutrub (d. 206/821), who was well-versed 
in Mu‘tazilite theology and the teachings of Nazzam, in the house of Ziyad b. 
Muhammad b. Mansur b. Ziyad.3! The host came from a respected family of 
officials; his father had been entrusted by Hārūn with a delicate mission in 
Damascus in 187/803.°? This is probably the family named as the Ziyadiyyan 
whose client Nazzam was according to the testimony of the Fihrist;33 he ap- 
pears to have entered into a new alliance in Baghdad. 


23 Cf. Terés in: Festschrift Lévi-Provengal 1 346. 

24  Ayyub al-Ruhawi al-Abrash. Regarding him cf. Gas 111 230f., and Iv 8of., and Ullmann, 
Medizin im Islam 101f.; more details p. 361f. below. The Book of Treasures was edited by 
A. Mingana in Cambridge (1935); see Intro. xxiv regarding the date of the text (following 
Text XXII 98, f). 

25 Text 98, b and n. 

26 Text 98, a-b, and 100, d. 

27 Cf. p.362 below. 

28 Transl. Mingana 166: ‘They court the empty notoriety of being honoured by men’ This 
may be an allusion to Nazzam’s (earlier?) ties to the court. 

29 Text103, b. Job, writing in Syriac, used the Greek loan word owyateia, ‘corporations, societ- 
ies’ (cf. Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon 1366a, and Sophocles, Greek Lexicon 10658 s. v.). He 
probably meant musamarat. 

30 Regarding him see p. 7off. above. 

31 Jahiz, Bayan 11 330, 10ff.; regarding Qutrub see vol. 11 100 above. 

32 Tabari 111 688, 6. Regarding the family cf. Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 417, 2f.; it was part of the 
Bant |-Harith b. Ka‘b. 

33 Fihrist 205, apu. > Murtada, Amālī 1 187, 12. 
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When I say this, I am assuming that the conflicting statements concern- 
ing his clientship are both correct, which is by no means certain, as they 
are in different sources and might be mutually exclusive. Linked to this 
is the question of where the Ziyadiyyun were located. If we regard them 
as Basrans a double clientship becomes unlikely. There was indeed a re- 
spected Ziyadi family in Basra, the descendants of Ziyad b. Abih. Due 
to Ziyad having been adopted by Mu‘awiya they were members of the 
Quraysh. While al-Mahdi had relegated them to the status of clients 
in 160/777, they had opposed this measure and succeeded in keeping 
their influence in the city.34 They and their clients had an entire quar- 
ter to themselves;*> their mosque was situated in the Shari‘ al-Mirbad.%6 
Genealogical correlations are obscured by the fact that they were always 
regarded as parvenus and the nassabun consequently took no notice of 
them. We do not know much more about the abovementioned Mansur 
b. Ziyad and his descendants, either. A dedicated study remains to be un- 
dertaken. — There is one further instance only in which the Ziyadiyyun 
appear in connection with Nazzam. He had some contact with a member 
of the family who suffered from mental illness, possibly even had to look 
after him; strangely, he bore a Persian name.” 
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He looked on Basra as his home for all his life.28 Information about his ac- 


tivity in Baghdad soon dried up. We find him in the company of Ishaq al- 


Mawsili,?? but are unable to date this.4° There is some information placing him 


at Ma’miun’s court,*! but as a theologian he would have been overshadowed 


there by Abt |-Hudhayl, who had the advantage of age; Nazzam appears as ‘the 


young man’.*? This is reason enough for us to look into the problem of the dates 


of his birth and death. Concrete information does not appear until late; Ibn 


34 Cf. Pellat, Milieu basrien 34, n. 2. 
35 S. A. al-‘Ali, Khitat al-Basra 125. 
36 Tanūkhī, Al-faraj bad al-shidda 111 321, 7. 


37 Jahiz, Bayan 111 214, 13ff.; also rv 9, 1, where the name is transmitted slightly differently. 


Without the name also in Ibn al-Jawzi, Adhkiya’ 217, 12f. Nazzam is mentioned together 


with the teacher of one Mansur b. Ziyad in Jahiz, Bukhala’ 54, 5ff. 
38  Jāhiz, Hayawan 111 453, 8. 
39 =: Tha‘alibi, Khass al-khāşş (Tunis 1293) 94, 14ff. 
40 Ishāq was already known at Harin’s court (cf. E1? rv nof. s. n.). 


41 = Fadl 257, 1f. (most problematic due to the presence of Abū Shamir; see vol. 11 207 above); 


in general Mas‘tdi, Muruj viii 301, 4ff./v 214, 8ff. Cf. also Ma’min’s remark in Agh. XXI 


80, 6ff. 
42 = Fadl 257, 2. 
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Nubata is the first to include it, and with supreme confidence: Nazzam died 
in 221/836 at the age of 36.43 In that case he would indeed have been a ‘young 
man’ during Ma’min’s time: he would have been around 20 at the time of the 
caliph’s entrance into Baghdad in 204. Consequently Ayyub b. Ja‘far could not 
have taken notice of him in Basra, and he would have been barely ten years old 
at the time of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thagqafi’s death. 

In order to resolve these contradictions one might try to suggest an earlier 
date for his death; the sources, however, show the opposite tendency. Safadi 
dates his death to 230;44 Kutubi gives the year 231.45 Ibn Hajar mentions 
Muttasim’s caliphate (218/833-227/842),46 while Ibn Nubata claims that he 
only began to achieve importance at that time.*” Still, independently of how 
we decide, the age of 36 at the time of death does not compute in any case. 
Ibn Nubata probably copied that age from the Hanbalite Ibn ‘Aqil whose K. al- 
funin listed seven great men who died at that age: Alexander, Abū Muslim, Ibn 
al-Mugaffa‘, Sibawayh, Abu Tammam, Ibn al-Réwandi, and Nazzam.** It does 
not seem to be correct for any one of them.*9 What they did have in common 
was that (a) there was not much precise information on the dates of their birth 
and death and (b) they died in their prime, or at least had that reputation. In 
the understanding of the time 36 was a round number: 3 times 12. ‘Amr b. Fa’id 
al-Uswari explained the Quran for 36 years.°° According to the early Byzantine 
Testament of Solomon, Solomon banished 36 demons.*! In his Politics Aristotle 
advised for women to be married at 18 years of age, and men ‘at the age of 37 or 
a little earlier’ as that was when ‘the body is in the prime of physical vigour’? 


43 Sarh 229, 15f. 

44 Waft v1 18, 9f.; in his Ta’rikh al-Islam Dhahabi, to whom Safadi referred frequently, dated 
Nazzam to the decade between 221 and 230. 

45 Uyun al-tawarikh (after him Macdonald, Development 140, and O'Leary, Arabic Thought 
126). 

46 Lisānal-Mīzānı 67, —5. 

47 Sarh 227, 8f.; in fact invalidating the date of death he cites two pages later. Adopted by 
Dhahabi, Mushtabih 645, 3, and Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 234, 13. 

48 Cf. the quotation in Ibn Muflih, Al-adab al-shar'iyya (Cairo 1348-49) 11 119, —6ff. 

49 Regarding Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ cf. vol. 11 28 above; regarding Ibn al-Réewandi see ch. C 8.2.2.1 
below. Abū Muslim would have been born precisely in the year 100; Alexander was 33 
when he died. 

50  Seevol. 11 94 above. 

51 Cf. the edition by C. C. McCown in: UNT g/1922/51*ff. and Intro. 45. 

52 Pol. vii 16. 1335a 28ff. J. Heers showed that even in the Early Modern Age in Genoa mul- 
tiples of 12, especially 36 and 48, were preferred over multiples of 10 when giving the 
ages of people (REI 44/1976/238). In the early Arab understanding an ‘era’ (qarn) had a 
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It is certain that the K. al-hayawan, composed before 232/847, assumed that he 
had died by then.°? He died in the house of Hammoya al-Khuraybi, an animal 
lover who kept peacocks or traded in them.5* 


3.2.2.1 Nazzam as a Poet and Man of Letters 
There were times when he received an official salary, maybe under Ma’mun, 
maybe already under Amin. It was high enough for him to support others; 
in this way he appears to have won ‘Ali al-Uswani as a follower, although he 
had studied under Abt l-Hudhayl.? The question remains for what reason 
he received the salary. It is possible that he was paid not as a theologian but 
as an entertainer, especially as a poet: after all, that is where he got his name. 
‘Al-Nazzam’ is the sobriquet of a poet in more than one case;? it alluded to 
the fact that a poet’s work was often compared to the stringing of pearls. He 
appears to have borne this laqab already during his youth in Basra;* Ibn al- 
Muʻtazz seems to confirm this when he says that he developed an interest in 
kalam only later in his life.5 Once he was regarded as a theologian only, the 
tradition emerged that he had been a stringer of pearls, selling the necklaces 
in the market in Basra.® 

He did not leave much poetry.” While he wrote poems in praise of caliphs, 
viziers and other high-ranking persons,® he does not seem to have done so pro- 
fessionally; probably because he did not need to after a time. Not a single line of 
this made-to-order poetry survives; it was probably average and occasionally — 
during Amin’s time — addressed to the wrong people. Verses that expressed his 
own style, on the other hand, were preserved. They were remarkable for their 


duration of 60 or 120 years (cf. Agh. V 7, 15, and Is 1, 127, 21f.; concerning the divergences cf. 
Goldziher, Abh. zur arab. Phil. 11 22f.); the meaning ‘century’ is more recent. 

53 Cf. Pellat in: Arabica 31/1984/139. 

54  sahib al-tawawis; Fihrist 206, 12. The complete name is recorded in Jahiz, Hayawan v 204, 
5ff., and 11 78, 2ff.; the nisba Khuraybi might indicate that Hammoya lived in the Khurayba 
quarter of Basra. 


1 Husni, Zahr al-ddab 523, —4ff. 
Fad 281, 8f. > IM 72, 12ff. 
Cf. Abū Shama, Dhayl 18, 1, regarding a poet from Baghdad who died in 596/1200; GAS 


w 


2/686 regarding a poet from Spain. 

If indeed the autobiographical account in Hayawan 111 451, 5ff., is genuine (cf. also 452, —5). 
Tabaqat 272, 10f. 

Baghdadi, Farq u3, uff./131, 3ff. > Safadi, Wafi vı 14, ult. ff. 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz 273, 2. 

Ibid. 440, 8. 
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subjects and for the metaphors used. He described wine and the beauty of 
boys with slender limbs; his similes employed innovative ma@ni/tomo1 taken 
from theology. Jahiz coined the phrase madhhab kalami for these metaphors, 
‘the way of speaking like the mutakallimun’, or ‘dialectic jargon’ as Heinrichs 
translated. Ibn Hazm characterised Nazzam’s style accurately by saying 
that he addressed visible things as though they were spiritual; in one of his 
poems - the longest extant one — we find rhymes such as giyasi, wahmi, juz’, 
khususi, jinst, kayft, haqigi and ‘ulwi.2 Even later, when the ekphrastic genre 
was practised everywhere, this was not common; poets were more likely to 
refer to concrete things. In his time, it was extraordinarily modern. The extant 
fragments — most of them around 80-90 verses long and their authenticity 
not always confirmed — are mostly very short, but it does not look as though 
they came from long qasidas, their characteristics being those of snapshots. 
Nazzam did not engage much in the usual bickering of poets; only one of the 
fragments is a hija’. 

Nazzam had probably studied the art with Abu Nuwas. He revered him: ‘He 
is the one who had complete mastery of the language (jumi‘a lahu l-kalam) 
and chose the best from it’, he would later say.!4 He even gushed about him 
in epigrams. Abū Nuwas himself, considerably older, remained reserved. 


9 Cf. the list following the Catalogue of Works xx11: on wine no. 4, 9, (19) and 21-23; descrip- 
tion of a boy no. 1, 2, 5-8, 12, 14, 17, 20, and 22-25. His emphasising the ethereal appear- 
ance of the boys provoked Abū l-Hudhayl to comment ironically that one could only ‘fuck 
them with an imaginary penis’ (cf. commentary on no. 12). 

10 In ZGAIW 1/1984/183, n. 6. Different (but not very convincing) S. P. Stetkevych, Abu 
Tammam 9. Regarding Jahiz’ own use of madhhab kalami cf. Skarzyiska-Bochenska in: 
RO 36/1973/42ff. The term changed its meaning over time. As early as Ibn al-Mu‘tazz the 
examples are much more widely-ranging; none of these, furthermore, was by Nazzam. 
Later, e.g. in Qazwini’s Talkhis of Sakkaki’s Miftah al-‘ulim, it denotes the poetical en- 
thymeme (cf. Wansbrough in: Lebendige Antike, Festschrift Sühnel 55ff., and Heinrichs, 
loc. cit.). 

11 Tawg al-hamama 10, 4ff./99, —4ff. ‘ABBAS. 

12 No. 22. Cf. also no. 21, where wine is described using speculative terms; no. 23-24 and 17 
in the description of a boy (in the latter case only in such a way as to evoke Hārūt and 
Adam), and to some degree no. 2 (which, however, is a satire and does not use the nu- 
merous foreign terms in comparison). Sandubi, Adab al-Jahiz 72, has a pretty example, 
but does not name his source. In general on the characterisation TB VI 97, 7, and Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, Tab. 273, 2; also Ibn al-Nadim 206, 2, who uses the phrase madhhab al-falsaft. 

13 No. 2 on the list. Later positive evaluations: cf. Khafaji, Sirr al-fasaha 244, uf., and Safadi, 
Waft v1 18, 10f.; also TB VI 97, 17f. 

14 Transmitted by Jahiz > Mubarrad > Anbari, Nuzha 78, 7ff. 

15 Fihrist 205, pu. 
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He attested to his piety but thought him self-righteous; he mocked Nazzam’s 
claiming philosophy for himself. Apparently Nazzam had tried to convert him 
to Mu‘tazilism; Abū Nuwas declined with the remark that he did not approve 
of forbidding God to exercise forgiveness.!® A direct hija was also transmit- 
ted, but it contains topoi that reflect on himself; Nazzam appears as a zindiq, 
drinks wine and is a homosexual.” Tradition would not be able to distinguish 
between the two poets’ verses later.!® 

The brevity Nazzam appears to have cultivated in his poetry corresponded 
to his penchant for witticism. He was a favourite source for collections of prov- 
erbs and sayings as well as adab works, beginning with Jahiz’ K. al-bayan wal- 
tabyin. After all, he had made his debut with the description of a glass; Sahl b. 
Harwin (d. 215/830)!9 was said to have written his Risala on glass being superior 
to gold because Nazzam criticised glass and the preacher Shaddad al-Harithi?° 
praised gold out of all proportion.?! He was a master of the art of rhetorical 
palindrome: ‘Science is something that will surrender to you in part if you have 
surrendered to it altogether. But (even) if you surrender to it altogether there is 
no guarantee that it will surrender to you in part’.2? Or, on his sickbed: ‘I drive 
out ill with ill,23 and ‘I wish I could wish for something’.** Sometimes the ap- 
peal was in the striking comparison: ‘It is more delightful than glowing coals 


16 = Diwan 111 4, 3ff. WAGNER; Fihrist 206, 1; Ibn Nubata, Sarh 320, 12f. The entire poem is 
translated in Wagner, Abu Nuwas 292; cf. p. 439 below. Abu Hatim al-Sijistani (d. 255/869) 
claims that Abū Nuwas learnt kalam from Nazzam in his youth (Diwan 111 4, uif.). His 
Murjrite attitude is also expressed in the poem B. Lewis translated in: Festschrift Gabrieli 
443, No. 2. 

17 Diwan it 60, 4ff. WAGNER; 619, 5ff. in Suli’s riwaya. It is to be wondered whether this is a 
fabrication. 

18 Cf. the commentary on no. 10. 

19 Regarding him see p. 235 and vol. 11 22 above. 

20 Regarding him cf. Jahiz, Bayan 11 71, 3ff. 

21 Thus Ibn Nubata, Sarh 320, 12f. and earlier; not mentioned in Wagner, Rangstreitliteratur. 
The text of Shaddad’s praise of gold and Sahl’s praise of glass is found in Hamza al- 
Isfahani, Durra 393, 2ff.; cf. also Safwat, Jamharat ras@il al-Arab 111 472 no. 277 after Ibn 
Nubata. A remark Nazzam made on the baseness of gold is found, in variants, in Tawhidi, 
Bas@ir vu 97, 7£./2v11 31 no. 86; Husri, Zahr al-adab 11 523, 13f., and Ibn Nubata, Sarh 229, 
ult. f. Jahiz agreed that because of the production process glass was more amazing than 
gold (Tarb« 43, uf.); the price would have been barely lower. 

22 TB VI 97, off. (after Jahiz) > Ibn Nubata, Sarh 229, —5f.; Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, 
Motto following the title page, with further references. A piece of advice worth heeding 
on how to test the stature of a scholar is found in Hayawan v1 36, 7ff. 

23 Le. the sickness with the remedy; Ibn Nubata 231, 3f. 

24 Tawhidi, Basd@’ir 1 241, 10/21 198 no. 600. 
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in the cold of winter’;?° or it might be the skilful use of saj‘? Prayers, too, were 
given stylistic polish;2” one wonders how Nazzam circulated them. Some piec- 
es are too good to be genuine, but there can be no doubt that he was a master 
in the art of language. As a consequence he was a popular guest; he took part 
in the verbal duels common in literary circles, which were the basis of prece- 
dence debates. The comparison of a dog and a cockerel that weaves through 
the first part of K. al-hayawan was apparently influenced by him; he defended 
the dog while a Mu'tazilite colleague championed the cockerel.?8 

This is not the place for displaying the material in all its detail.2? We do 
not know how it survived, but it shows that Nazzam retained a much greater 
reputation as a master of style than as a theologian. Shahrastani, although he 
regarded him as a heretic together with all other Mu‘tazilites, seems to have 
traced one of his sayings back to him through an isnad.?° However, his poems 
were soon seen as proof of his dissolute lifestyle. He was said to have fallen 
to his death out of a window or off a balcony, blind drunk.*! And it was a 
foregone conclusion that someone who wrote poetry about boys would also 
run after boys; it was rumoured that he wrote a book on the superiority of the 
Trinity over the profession of oneness for a Christian boy to whom he had lost 
his heart.32 We are unlikely ever to find out the true facts of the case. Still, it is 
important to distinguish clearly between poetry and reality, not least for 
methodology’s sake. He was certainly not an ascetic; it would not have been 


25 Hamza al-Isfahani, Durra 158, 5f. 

26 Thus e.g. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tab. 440, uf. 

27  Jābiz, Bayan 111 285, pu. ff. 

28 Cf. there 1 282, 10ff., and 11 153, 5ff.; regarding Ma‘bad Text XXII 217. 1 3, uf., names both 
as rivals; as does 1 200, 5ff., albeit anonymously. 1 216, 10, tells us that they were both 
Mu ttazilites. Cf. S. H. Mansur, The Concept of Divine Unity in the Kitab al-Hayawan of al- 
Jahiz, in: Bull. Fac. Arts Alexandria 22/1968-9, Engl. section/25ff. after a dissertation writ- 
ten at McGill University. Nazzam also attacked pigeon fanciers (ibid. 111 256, apu. ff.). The 
addressee of the K. al-hayawan felt, as Jahiz pointed out in his foreword (1 3, 11), great 
liking for Nazzam; tradition names him as the vizier Ibn al-Zayyat (d. 233/848; regarding 
him see p. 527 and 531ff. below). 

29 Other sources worth comparing: Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tab. 440, apu. ff; Murtada, Amālī 1 187, 
14ff.; Tawhidi, Basq@ir 111 114, apu. ff., and 524, 7ff./*111 79 no. 244; Jahiz, Bayan 1 338, 1ff,; 
Hayawan 111 471, 1f., and V 572, 5f., and 592, 1. 

30.  IKhiv 275, 5ff. 

31 Dhahabi, Siyar x 542, 7, and Safadi, Waft v1 18, 5f.; prepared in Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil 21, 
iff./17, apu. ff. Cf. the edifying story about his death from a Muttazilie source, Text XXII 
115, m. 

32 Ibn Hazm, Tawg al-hamama 130, 14ff./278, 4ff. ‘ABBAS after Ibn al-Réwandi’s K. al-lafz wal- 
islah. Cf. also Agh. VIII 248, 12ff., and Tawhidi, Basd@ir 2v11 75f. no. 228, and vin 167 no. 578. 
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compatible with the circles in which he moved. When the Sufis claimed that 
they were walking ‘along the path of God’ (ft sabul Allah), he retorted: ‘I pre- 
fer it that someone should die on camelback while earning his daily bread (ft 
talab al-rizq), than that he should die on the path of his lord’.33 Presumably the 
Basran middle class was dependent at least in part of caravan trade. 

The most reliable information about him comes from Jahiz. Like so many 
witty intellectuals Nazzam was incapable of keeping a secret. This was worst 
when he had been sworn to secrecy; otherwise there might have been a chance 
that he would forget the matter.34 Despite his success in society he praised the 
simple life; worries increase once one has to put on a show for others.?5 He 
was a rationalist, of course; he narrated a lengthy autobiographical story with 
the aim of reducing the fear of omens ad absurdum; he did not approve 
of belief in demons or interpreting dreams, either.3” Despite his poetic skill 
he did not set any store by correct language in everyday usage.3® Due to his 
great self-esteem he was not easy to influence.3° He was accustomed to being 
always right, and Jahiz revealed how he lost his self-control: 


... Ibrahim was reliable in his speeches and hardly ever lapsed into er- 
rors and falseness when it came to truth or untruth. (And when) I say 
that he hardly ever lapsed into errors and falseness, I do not (mean that) 
it did sometimes happen after all, but I am using the expression as one 
might say ‘he has barely any shame’ meaning ‘he has no shame at all’. 
Sometimes one uses the word ‘hardly’ or ‘barely’*? in place of ‘not at all’. 
The only mistake he could not shake off was his suspiciousness and the 
quickness with which he drew conclusions based on coincidences, ideas 
and unreliable precedent ( jawdat qiyasihi ‘ald...). If only he, instead of 
continually honing his conclusions, had striven to improve their basis 
to perfection (?)! But he assumed something and drew his conclusions, 


33 Ibn al-Muttazz, Tab. 440, 8ff., where the connection to the Sufis is emphasised. His anti- 
ascetic views are also evident in one of his juristic expert opinions (cf. Text 258, a, and 
commentary). 

34  Hayawan v 187, aff. 

35 Ibid. vi 166, 3ff. 

36 Ibid. 111 451, 5ff., and 453, of. > Ibn Nubata, Sarh 228, uff./transl. Fahd, Divination arabe 
470f. 

37 Ibid. 111 453, 1; Text 233. 

38 Ibid. 1 281, pu. ff. 

39 Ibid. 1 281, —6f./transl. Souami 294. 

40o ‘Hardly’ and ‘barely’ translate Ar. qalil ‘little. These words seem to express the semantic 
observation Jahiz describes here more precisely in English in the example given. 
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forgetting that he had started with a mere assumption. When he then 
thought he had a handle on the theory, he stated it apodictically and re- 
ported it as if quoting its author, in the way of someone who has given 
much thought to the accuracy of its meaning. He did not, however, usu- 
ally say ‘I heard’ or ‘I saw’, but no-one doubted that he made these state- 
ments based on authorised eye- or ear-witness accounts, as he presented 
them like assured information. 


3.2.2.2 Nazzam as a Theologian 

In theology he introduced a new style. The middle Akhfash, being a philolo- 
gist and consequently opposed to all extravagance, claimed to be incapable 
of understanding the greater part of Nazzam’s books.! Nazzam, as we have 
seen, thought of himself as a ‘philosopher’; Ibn Nubata cited this, adding that 
he mixed philosophy with kalam.? ‘Philosophy’ does not mean metaphysics 
in this context, but rather the explanation of the natural world, as it did with 
Ibrahim b. al-Sindi or Abu |-Ash@th.? We learn nothing about Nazzam’s train- 
ing, but he was familiar with the teachings of the ashab al-tabai‘* His broth- 
er-in-law was an astrologer and relied only on what happened ‘in accordance 
with nature’ and the laws of the elements.® Nazzam himself also found more 
sense in astrology than Abt |-Hudhayl, believing it showed that God followed 
a specific plan.8 He wrote about microcosm and macrocosm; Ibn al-Réwandi 
discovered affinity with the ‘heretics’ (mulhidun).’ In fact he refuted these very 
mulhidūn;8 we will see how he utilised foreign, especially Dualist, ideas in his 


41  Hayawanti 229, 10ff.; also translated in Pellat/Miiller, Arab. Geisteswelt 233. My translation 
differs in some details. 


1 Ibid. 1 92, 7ff,; cf. Pellat/Miiller 216. 

2 Sarh 226, 6ff. This was also Jahiz’ ideal (cf. Hayawan 11 134, —5ff.). 

3 See p. 71f. and vol. 11 44 above. It is worth noting that the K. al-hudid of the Corpus 
Jabirianum subsumes physics as well as astronomy (and astrology) under philosophy, 
which is in turn part of the ‘science of religion’ (‘ilm al-din; 100, 6 and 12f.). 
See p. 365ff. below; also Mufid, Awa@il al-maqalat 83, pu. ff. 
Hayawan 1 148, 6ff. He also had a firm view of the ideal marriage combination: a man from 
Khorasan and an Indian woman. 
Text 180. 
Catalogue of Works xx11, no. 25-26. The Mandaeans had texts entitled ‘first microcosm’ 
and ‘first macrocosm’; they discussed the ceremony of the dead and the ascension of the 
soul (cf. K. Rudolph, Diwan der Flüsse 9). 

8 Ibid. no. 6. 
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own system. Hisham b. al-Hakam had done this, too.’ Later legend had the two 
meet;!° their terminological and systematic similarities were indeed striking. 
Nazzam probably met Hisham’s pupils, but the circles from which the latter 
had drawn his ideas were still in existence as well." 

He was no specialist. The realm of living beings interested him as much as 
physics. He thought about the differences between races and peoples,!? and 
he argued with physicians about humorism; he spoke about the effects of 
scorpion stings! and about the behaviour of eels! and migrating fish.!6 He 
had some knowledge of cats,!” although he did not revel in zoology in quite 
the same way as Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, and we find no trace of his having had 
an interest in botany like Abu Shamir. He did, however, enjoy experiments, in 
keeping with the spirit of the circles in which he moved. He was present when 
a distinguished Hashimid tested how certain animals behaved in a state of 
inebriation,!® and he reported of a lively get-together during which an ostrich 
was fed burning coals because these birds were believed to have a particularly 
strong stomach.!° This shows us the kind of experiments involved: they were 
playful and the result of the whims of rich people. They were not part of a 
fixed theoretical framework; in particular, the systematic repetition is missing. 
Nature was observed, and people thought about it, but explanations were eas- 
ily found and were, indeed, often prepared in advance.?° 

This was really no different in the case of Nazzam himself. While he looked 
at physical matters in much more detail, there is no sign of any consistent 


9 See vol. 1 418 and 512f. above. 

10 Fadl254, 4ff. > 1m 44, 6ff.; also Kashshi 274, —4f., where he still embraces Abū |-Hudhayl’s 
ideas. 

11 Seep. 360f. below. 

12 Text 97. 

13 Seep. 381f. below. 

14 ‘Text 96. 

15 TextxvI 66, c-e. 

16 Hayawān 111 259, pu. ff./transl. Souami 330. 

17 Ibid. v 318, 5ff. 

18 Ibid. 11 230, 9ff.; cf. 228, pu. f. 

19 Ibid. 1v 320, 7ff.; cf. Paret in: Der Islam 25/1939/228ff.; allusion to and explanation of it 
in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni tv 125, 14ff. The phenomenon was already mentioned by 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir in one of his zoological gasidas (Text xvii 2, v. 41); and also in his first 
qasida (Text Xv111, v. 11). Regarding Jahiz cf. the texts in Souami, Le cadi et la mouche 263ff. 

20 Concerning the issue cf. G. E. R Lloyd, Experiment in Early Greek Philosophy and Medicine, 
in: Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc. 190/1964/5off.; in general id., Magic, Reason and Experience 
126ff., and Sambursky, Das physikalische Weltbild der Antike 598ff. 
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interconnection within his thoughts and ideas.?! Mu‘ammar may have been 
superior to him in that respect. Nazzam, however, did not think much of him; 
he debated with him in Baghdad and wrote a ‘book’ against his idea of the 
ma ant.” He remained the man of quick and catchy ideas described by Jahiz. 
Nowhere do we read that he studied systematically at any point. The sources 
concentrate on his relationship with Abu l-Hudhayl who was not much help 
when it came to natural sciences. Their discussions, it was said, often went 
into several rounds, but they were friendly jousts — at least that is how the 
Mut'tazilites described them.23 Nazzam did not share Abu |-Hudhayl’s enjoy- 
ment of quoting;?+ which is not surprising in someone who valued originality 
as much as he did. He is said to have criticised him in 120 points, Abu |-Hudhayl 
responding to all of them.”5 In fact the refutations written by Abu ]-Hudhayl 
known to us by their titles at least are much more numerous than those by 
other theologians; in the case of the controversy the two fought out concerning 
the question of creation, treatise and refutation were apparently transmitted 
together.?6 


3.2.2.2.1 The ‘Physics’ 
3.2.2.2.1.1 Deliberations on Atomism. Infinite Divisibility and the Theory of 

‘The Leap’ 
In one point we are able to follow the argument between the two theologians in 
great detail. Nazzam believed in the infinite divisibility of bodies,! distancing 
himself from Abu l-Hudhayl’s atomism. He was well aware of the front of his 
opponents: it is exclusively thanks to an excerpt from his K. al-juz’ preserved 
by Ash‘ari that we are aware that at his time there were already several models 
besides his teacher’s and Mu‘ammar’s. He does not name names; it was not 


21 Seep. 359ff. below; we might wonder whether the passages from K. al-hayawan discussed 
there were reflexes of the evening salons of which we heard from Job of Edessa. Nazzam’s 
frequently beginning sentences with ‘I have determined’ (wajadtu) is worth noting, but he 
is not the only one. 

22 Seep. 70 above; also Catalogue of Works no. 21. 

23 See p. 239 above; cf. also Tawhidi, Basar 1 75, apu. f./21 68, no. 186 = Ibn Nubata, Sarh 
227, uf. 

24 = Fadl 257, 126. 

25 Malati, Tanbih 31, 18f./39, 12f. 

26 Cf. xx11, section Refutations, esp. no. 3. 


1 Text XXII 13, b-c; also 14-15, and 79, e-f. 
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his intention to pick a quarrel with Abu |-Hudhayl in particular.” The question 
of whether an atom had six or eight sides was a doxographical matter to him; 
the true question was how an atom could have sides at all. If it has sides, it is 
divisible. This, in fact, had already been stated by the author of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian text De lineis insecabilibus,3 and Nazzam continued the train of 
thought in several thought experiments: if an atom is situated between two 
others, it must touch them with two different parts of itself; if it is situated on 
a plane, it has an upper and a lower side.* Of course, this also means that it has 
quantity, and that length, width and depth are not the result of combination 
only, as Abū 1-Hudhayl had assumed.° After all, one could imagine that one 
atom sits on the boundary between two others and thus occupies both partly. 


Text 19-20. This contains a logical fallacy: as an atom is indivisible, one 
must not imagine that only one of its halves would be ‘occupied’ by the 
atom sitting on top (cf. also Furley, Two Studies 42f. regarding Lucretius). 
It is possible that Text 20 attempts to evade this objection. Jubbai and 
Abū Hashim still had different opinions on the issue (Abu Rashid, Al- 
mas@iil ft -khilaf 96ff. § 18). Abu l-Hudhayl had not really been refuted in 
any text; the thought experiments mentioned started with a combina- 
tion of several atoms, i.e. a state in which atoms had quantity and dimen- 
sionality in Abu ]-Hudhayl’s view, too. Furthermore the argument that 
it was impossible that a body could be interpreted as the sum of zeroes 
or dimensionless points could be turned around in favour of atomism; 
Democritus had already based his theory on it (Luria, Infinitesimaltheorie 
der antiken Atomisten 132 and 135).— Of course Nazzam did not share Abu 
1-Hudhayl's view that God could reverse the cohesion of the body’s atoms 
and thus annihilate the bodies, either (Text 14). 





The focus of the discussion soon shifted towards the theory of motion. After 
all we have learnt, this move suggested itself, and Nazzam supported it by 


2 Catalogue of Works no. 20; transl. Pines, Atomenlehre gf., and Baffioni, Atomismo 104f. 
Unlike Baffioni, Pines noticed that the reference to ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (Maq. 316, 4ff.) is 
anachronistic in Nazzam and was probably added by Ash‘ari. It is even more impossible 
for Nazzam to have thought of Jubba’i (Baffioni 105). Cf. also Text 79, d. 

3 970 b 1off. HETT. 

Text 17—18. 

5 Text 16; also Text Iv 20, d. Cf., with slightly different emphasis, Aristotle, De gen. et 
corr. 316 b 5, and John Philoponus, In Arist. De gen. et corr. (CAG XIV) 2.31f. VITELLI; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adv. Math. 111 22. 
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introducing a new term: the ‘leap’ (tafra or tafr, inf.). The arguments he pro- 
posed in support of the associated concept caused quite a stir among the 
Muttazila. Jahiz tells us that at the time he wrote his K. al-hayawan, shortly 
after Nazzam’s death, treatises were written about it everywhere.® Not every- 
one was happy with the innovation; Hisham al-Fuwati, who was well aware of 
the weaknesses of the atomist theory, was believed to have stopped criticising 
it as he did not want to be seen to be accepting the ‘leap’.” Jahiz was already 
aware that there were circles who did not want to hear of it. Not everyone 
was deterred, however; even at Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad’s court in Rayy there were 
followers of Nazzam championing his hypothesis.9 Even if one did not believe 
in the ‘leap’ any more, the arguments in its favour could not simply be ignored. 
Nazzam had contrived them skilfully, and the atomist theory of motion looked 
to it. Thus Aba |-Hudhayl’s approach wad ultimately modified, especially con- 
cerning the phenomenon of acceleration, while Nazzam’s criticism was not 
infrequently purged of all association with the idea of the ‘leap’ and rewritten 
as a straightforward plea for infinite divisibility.” 

In this way a personal argument became a debate between different schools, 
which in turn evolved into a chain of dialectical problems on which it became 
customary to whet one’s intellect. The circle of those who had something to 
say on the matter thus kept expanding. Consequently it is better document- 
ed than many. We know that Ash‘ari studied Nazzam’s arguments thanks to 
the summary of his theory in Ibn Furāk.!? The relevant part of Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Mughni is not, unfortunately, extant any more, but Ibn Mattoya was 
probably referring to it when, in his Tadhkira, he reviewed the examples linked 
to Nazzam and refuted them from an atomist point of view. Juwayni, who died 
not quite ten years after him, confirmed and supplemented the information in 
the extant part of Shamil. He was Kiya al-Harrasi’s teacher in Nishapur, who 


Hayawan ww 208, 4ff. 
Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 169, 10ff., which has only Hisham. The parallel in Ibn al-Murtada, 
Damigh al-awham (vol. 3 of his Bahr al-zakhkhar), Ms Brit. Mus. Or. 3807, fol. 19 a, 5ff., 
shows that Hisham al-Fuwati was the one referred to. Cf. also Text XX1 30. 

8 Cf. his foreword to K. al-Futyd in: Rasa’il 1 319, 6, addressed in fact to Ibn Abi Duwad; 
transl. p. 521 below. 

9 Abū Rida, Nazzam 129, n. ı after Molla Sadra, Asfar al-arba‘a. 

10 Seep. 255 above; more details p. 341ff. below. 

11 Cf. Text 31, 38, and 41-41, as well as the commentaries on Text 33-34 and 40. 

12  Mujarrad maqalat al-Ashari 208, 1ff.; cf. Gimaret, Ash ‘ari 55ff. 
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would later be Ghazzali’s colleague at the Nizamiyya in Baghdad; he men- 
tioned Nazzam in his as yet unedited Usui al-din.8 

In the person of Ibn Sina a philosopher had now become involved in the 
debate. From his point of view the matters under discussion did not offer a true 
alternative. Unlike those mentioned before, he did not approve of atomism, 
but this did not move him to agreeing with Nazzam. He found kalam in general 
suspicious. He did not name any names but discussed the mutakallimun as a 
group; in his view Nazzam had not questioned the fundamental axioms of at- 
omism at all.!4 What he meant was that Nazzam believed in a current infinite 
divisibility. Despite this fundamental rejection Ibn Sina of course exerted great 
influence over later Islamic scholasticism. In his Maqasid al-falasifa Ghazzali 
adopted his anti-atomist arguments exactly as Ibn Sina had expressed them in 
his Danishnama-yi Alai; unlike his fellow student Kiya al-Harrasi, he did not 
refer to Juwayni. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, who wrote a commentary on Ibn Sina, 
discussed the issue in detail in his Mabahith al-mashriqiyya.6 Even Kemal 
Pasha-Zade, Shaykh al-Islam under Sulayman al-Qanuni, the ‘Magnificent’, 
(d. 950/1533), wrote a treatise about the ‘leap’! and in the twelfth/eighteenth 
century Muhammad A‘zam al-Hindi (d. 1185/1771) once more brought the issue 
to the notice of the Indian public with reference to Dawani (d. 907/1501).!8 

This poses several problems. The first one concerns source criticism. We 
must take into account that even in texts which trace the arguments back di- 
rectly to Nazzam, they will have been smoothed and distorted; and indeed, 
once the tradition has become consolidated, they are usually not reproduced 
uniformly. Furthermore, even within the Mu‘tazila the awareness of Nazzam’s 
having predecessors, or at least one predecessor, had been lost: Hisham b. 
al-Hakam. He, too, had embraced the infinite divisibility,!9 and his pupils at 
the latest, but presumably he himself, too, explained movement by means of 


13 Cf., in more detail. Text 16-20 and 26-42 with the parallels referenced there. Ibn Mattoya’s 
deliberations are discussed extensively in Alnoor Dhanani’s dissertation Kalam and 
Hellenistic Cosmology. Minimal Parts in Basrian Mu tazili Atomism (Harvard 1991). 

14 Shifa, Tabi‘iyyat 1, p. 184, 5, and 187, 4ff.; summary in his K. al-najat 102, 8ff., and 11o, 8ff. 
Job of Edessa, too, seemed to regard Nazzam as simply an atomist, as his refutation shows 
(Text 103, b). 

15 Cf. the instances in the commentary on Text 18, 20, 35-36, and 41. 

16 Cf. the instances Text 20 and 31, and in the commentary on Text 18, 33-34, 37, and 40-41; 
discussed in detail in Baffioni, Atomismo 211ff. 

17 Several Mss, e.g. in Leiden (Acad. 208, fol. 114a ff.) and in Vienna (Kat. Flügel 219). 

18 Cf. Ms Princeton 278, fol. 44b—47a; regarding the author cf. Kahhala, Mujam 1x 64. 

19 Cf. Text Iv 19-20; also vol. 1 419 above. 
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the ‘leap’?° A second crux is tied to this, namely that everything the sources 
tell us about Hisham b. al-Hakam confirms that he had in mind theoretical 
infinite divisibility only. Consequently we cannot be certain that Ibn Sina’s 
abovementioned verdict on Nazzam was correct. While it was frequently re- 
peated by his followers?! and found even beyond his sphere of influence,?? 
it is based purely on the later scholarly discussion at which point the living 
context of Nazzam’s system had long passed away. If we then read that the 
mutakallimun were not even capable of distinguishing between the two, we 
are faced with the question of how much of the antique pre-history of the issue 
was known to them at all; after all, the distinction had already been put into 
clear relief then. 

The last-named question is known to be rather complex. At the current stage 
of tradition it is hardly possible to avoid circular reasoning to the effect that on 
the one hand we infer the degree of familiarity with Hellenistic philosophy 
from the arguments proposed by the mutakallimin, while on the other inter- 
preting the latter based on antique models. In addition the awareness of the 
problem was honed only gradually in Antiquity, too. We could maintain that 
Nazzam had at least a superficial knowledge of Aristotle’s Physics.23 His con- 
temporary Muhammad b. al-Jahm al-Barmaki was said to have read it,?+ and 
Nazzam quotes Aristotle in one place.?5 Consequently he might have known 
that, as Aristotle demonstrated there, infinity in the sense of divisibility and 
finiteness in the sense of measurability are not mutually exclusive.2© However, 
the insight that theoretical infinite divisibility as a thought experiment on 
the one hand and the real existence of smallest discrete entities, the so-called 
‘minima’, on the other could also coexist, was only formulated by Epicurus.?’ It 


20 Mag. 61, 12ff.; the connection would later be emphasised by the opponents, e.g. in 
Baghdadi, Farq 113, —4ff./131, 6ff. 

21 Regarding Razi cf. De Vincentis in Baffioni, Atomismo 282; also Nasir al-Din al-Tisi in 
his commentary on Ibn Sina’s Isharat wal-tanbihat (11 135ff.). Regarding Mir Damad cf. 
Qabasat 184, 6ff. In general Pines, Atomenlehre uf., n. 3. 

22 Thus Ibn Hazm, Fisal v 92, —7ff. 

23 Wolfson based his argument on this hypothesis (Philosophy of the Kalam 515f.). 

24 Seep. 222 above. 

25 Text 78, a. Cf. p. 322 above, also p. 393f. below. The Physics was translated for the first 
time by Sallam al-Abrash during Hartin’s caliphate under the title Sam‘ al-kiyan (®vova 
dxpoaarc; cf. Hein, Definition und Einteilung 288); regarding him see p. 175 above. 

26 M. Schramm, Die Bedeutung der Bewegungslehre des Aristoteles 60. 

27  Furley, Two Studies in the Greek Atomists 128, also 94 and earlier; H. J. Kramer, Platonismus 
und hellenistische Philosophie 243ff. (and also 276). The ‘minima’ pose a limit to thought 
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is much more difficult to determine whether this distinction lived on. While 
the logician Ibn Bahriz named Democritus and Epicurus as atomists in his 
Hudid al-mantiq, written for al-Ma’miun,?® and it was later also stated by Ibn 
Sina,”° this is mere short-winded doxography from which Nazzam would not 
have learnt much. The most likely ‘teacher’ remains Hisham b. al-Hakam. More 
detailed study is required to show how much of this lived on in Islamic thought 
thanks to oral scholarly tradition.>° 

Following on from these general remarks it would seem sensible to present 
the material. It is immediately noticeable that this only begins during the sec- 
ond stage, that of Abu l-Hudhayl’s polemic against Nazzam’s theory. There is 
no assured evidence that Nazzam ever introduced the concept of the infinite 
divisibility into the discussion in a self-contained format. While one might as- 
sume that he did so in his K. al-juz’ or K. al-tafra,*! it seems even more probable 
that he did not feel the need at all because the position was already well-known. 
Presumably he simply built on what was known of Hisham b. al-Hakam and 
contrasted it with Abū l-Hudhayl’s atomism. The latter reacted by reinterpret- 
ing an argument known to us since Antiquity in his own way: an ant crawling 
over a sandal will never reach the end if the sandal’s surface is indeed made 
up out of an infinite number of atoms. For if the infinite number is achieved 
by there being a half of every atom that the ant would have to cross, the ani- 
mal would be stuck right from the beginning — just like someone who wants 
to enter a house but has to pass through another one every time, will never 
really enter anywhere.*2 Ibn Sina compared this with the parable of Achilles 


in reality. Furley correctly points out (p. 4f.) that the term ‘theoretical divisibility’ is 
more precise than ‘mathematical divisibility’, as there is usually no mathematical theory 
implied. It would be added only by Eudoxus (regarding him cf. E. Frank, Plato und die 
sogenannten Pythagoreer; Halle 1923). It is debatable whether Aristotle was familiar with 
the difference between physical and theoretical divisibility (cf. Sorabji against in: Infinity 
and Continuity 55, and Miller cautiously in favour, ibid. 89f.). 

28  P.109, pu. ff; regarding him see p. 216 above. Concerning the transmission of Democritus’ 
atomism in Arabic sources cf. Daiber in: Proc. I. Congress on Democritus 261f. (where Ibn 
Bahriz is not yet included). 

29 Shifa’, Tabiiyyat 1 184, ult.; cf. also 187, uf., regarding the tafra. 

30 Atleast for the later period it has been provided by Dhanani’s abovementioned disserta- 
tion. The author believes that the Islamic atomists applied a theory of minima, too, but 
that to them (unlike Epicurus) an atom did not consist of several minima/Ady.ota but of 
one only. 

31 Catalogue of Works no. 20 and 22. Maybe even in his K. al-‘aris (cf. ibid. no. 32 with 
commentary). 

32 Text 28. Regarding the parallels cf. also Abū Rida, Nazgzam 130. 
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and the tortoise; pointing out that the ant and the sandal had been substi- 
tuted for the former by the muhdathun.** He is right, on the whole; the kinship 
with Zeno’s paradoxes cannot be denied. Still, there are variants of the antique 
argument that are much closer to Abu l-Hudhayl’s proof.34 Furthermore the 
tortoise does not occur in Zeno but only appears in Simplicius;*> Aristotle, our 
main source for Zeno’s proof, says only Bpaðútatov, ‘something slower (than 
Achilles)’36 

Abū |-Hudhayl was, however, not referring to the Eleatic in any case. He 
probably knew nothing of him, certainly not that he was the author of the par- 
adoxes. The doxographical tradition links some insignificant aphorisms with 
his name;?” the paradoxes were collected separately in Aristotle’s Physics, and 
the fact that they were linked to Zeno there was probably of rather less interest 
to an Arab of that time than it would be to a present-day historian of ideas. The 
argument as such, on the other hand, was known thanks to old-established 
dialectic or sceptic tradition;?* the translation of the Physics probably served 
to revive the recollection. Only once we come to the falasifa, for instance Ibn 
Sīnā,39 does Aristotle feature as the direct source. 

Thus it will not surprise anyone that Abū l-Hudhayl does not talk about 
Achilles. When, however, he refers to the ant, we are looking at a special case, 
because he is not thinking of an ant in the proper sense, which would be namla 
in Arabic. The word he uses instead is dharra, which denotes a very small spe- 
cies or, as he was not particular about species, any small crawling insect. And 
dharra is also the speck of dust in the sunlight.4° While this cannot, of course, 
be the intended meaning here, it shows the focus of the argument: not, as in 
the case of the tortoise, the slowness, but rather the diminutive size.*! This, 
after all, was how people imagined atoms: dots, like tiny beetles or mites. The 


33  Shif@, Tabi‘iyyat 1 186, 1. 

34  Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 29 A 25/transl. Capelle 177, 15. Cf. Gomperz, 
Griech. Denker 1 163f.; H. Rüdiger, Sokrates ist nicht Sokrates (Zurich 1975) 24ff. Regarding 
the theory of motion in Zeno in general cf. Guthrie, History 11 giff. 

35 InArist. Phys. 1014, 5 DIELS. 

36 Arist., Phys. vı 9. 239b 14ff.; abta’u bat? (713, -5 BADAW1). Ibn al-Tayyib’s commentary 
(ibid. 717) does not mention the tortoise, either. 

37 Cf. the material collected by F. Rosenthal in: Orientalia 6/1937/2:ff. 

38 Beginning with the pseudo-Aristotelian text De lineis insecabilibus (there 968a 18ff.); cf. 
Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum 321ff. 

39  Shif@, Tabi‘iyyat 1 185, ı5ff. 

40 Cf. Lane, Lexicon 957 S. V. 

41 Cf. also Jahiz, Hayawan 1 216, —5f.;; also Goldziher, Ges. Schr. 111 47. 
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Greeks had already come up with the comparison to specks of dust.*# In mod- 
ern usage, dharra denotes the atom as such. 

This was an advantage for Abū l-Hudhayl in that it allowed him to pres- 
ent the basis of his theory of motion directly: an atom progresses along a sur- 
face of atomic structure, covering one of the atoms of this surface with every 
step. Covering a distance in this way was called muhadhat ‘being opposite’? 
while the gradual progress across the surface was called ‘traversing’ (gat‘) of 
the distance.*4 This was based on antique vocabulary: gata‘a corresponds to 
Epicurus’ xatxepety ‘to measure’;*5 in reviews of Aristotle muhadhat is similar, 
though not identical, to nap& Exactov yiyecðar ‘to reach each (point) once’*6 
while the pseudo-Aristotelian text De lineis insecabilibus has xa? exaotov 
&ntec8au ‘to touch each point once’.4 The Arab atomists also spoke of ‘touching’ 
(mumassa).*8 Thus the size of a body is always a whole multiple of the atoms. 
This was the model Nazzam rejected: movement takes place in imperceptible 
leaps; even the ant is only ‘opposite’ some of the points.*9 This probably meant 
that he was well aware of the difference between finite length and infinite di- 
visibility. Even by leaping one cannot, after all, traverse an infinite number of 
points; but one can cover a finite distance in this way, while the individual sec- 
tions crossed are infinitely divisible in their turn.5° Abt l-Hudhayl replied to 
this idea once again. One could dip the mite or ant in ink, then it would leave 
a continuous line on the surface. If there had been leaps, there would have to 
be gaps in the line. A knife cutting through a fruit cuts it smoothly; if it leaped, 
the fruit would not be cut in two.>! 


42 Ibn Bahriz, Hudid al-mantiq uo, 1, has habbat; elsewhere usually hab (a collective); cf. 
the material collected by Kraus, Jabir 11 154, n. 6, and Strohmaier in: Philologus 12/1968 /1ff. 
Another comparison suggested was with a grain of sand (Hayawan 111 216, —5). The Jewish 
theologian Yusuf al-Basir emphasised that atoms are actually much smaller than specks 
of dust in the sunlight (cf. Ben-Shammai in: JsAI 6/1985/264f,; also Sirat, History of Jewish 
Philosophy 55). 

43 Cf. Text 29, b; 34; 35, b; 37, b; Hayawan v 20, 1. Regarding the atomist theory of motion in 
general cf. Ibn Sina, Tabi‘iyyat 1 186, off; Maimonides, Dalalat al-h@irin 202, 16f. ATAY/ 
transl. Friedlander 121. 

44 Text 28, b—d; 29, a and c, etc. 

45 Cf. Krämer, Platonismus und hellenistische Philosophie 243. 

46 Physik v1 9. 240a 15f.; the Arabic translation uses the phrase bi-iza@’ihi (716, 8 BADAWI). 

47 968a 20f. 

48 Cf. Ibn Sina, loc. cit. Sometimes, however, they made a distinction (see p. 342 below). 

49 Text 29. For visualisation it might have been sufficient that one could imagine a flea in- 
stead of a mite or an ant. 

50 Thus also Sorabji in: Infinity and Continuity 79. 

51 Text 32. 
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This was probably how it was written in Abū l-Hudhay!’s K. al-tafr, in which 
he criticised Nazzam.°? Jahiz acknowledged that he was particularly well-in- 
formed on the issue of the ‘leap’.5? It would seem that he earned this praise 
quite easily, as Nazzam clearly used the word tafra as a technical term. What he 
meant to say was that every interval of a movement was itself divisible. After all, 
not even the atomists could deny that there were leap movements in the real 
world, such as those performed by horses, although they explained them dif- 
ferently: when leaping, one is ‘opposite’ every point, but one ‘touches’ only the 
one where one’s feet land on the ground again.*+ Nazzam, on the other hand, 
does not appear to have distinguished between muhadhat and mumassa.> 

In his own K. al-tafra he appears to have provided proof of his theory, going 
back to the example of the ant, but with a characteristic twist. He has two ‘ants’ 
or mites race one another along lines that form a right-angled triangle, one fol- 
lowing the hypotenuse and the other the two legs, thus: 





DIAGRAM 1 


If the atomic speed is the same, the first one will arrive earlier, and that only 
because it ‘leaped’ along the way.°® This is a surprising explanation: Nazzam 
does not care that the hypotenuse is shorter than the two legs in any case. The 
reason was that he calculated in atoms, not in lengths. Most important is that 
his example is not based on a random right-angled triangle, but on one that 
is formed by two sides and the diagonal of a square,°’ and is thus not only 
right-angled but also isosceles. Later opponents of atomism repeatedly based 
their arguments on this shape: if the length of the sides of such a square (four, 


52 Catalogue of Works XX1, no. 44. 

53 Dhammakhlāq al-kuttab, in: Rasãil 11 192, 4f. 
54 Cf. Aba Yala, Mu‘tamad 39, aff. 

55 Cf. Text 37, b, with commentary; also 29, b. 
56 Text 30, a-b. 

57 Text 30, a. 
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for instance) is interpreted as being the number of discrete atomic units, the 
diagonal will have the same number of atoms as one of the legs (four, again). If 
we presume that there are no spaces in between the atoms, this cannot be pos- 
sible; thus a type of atomism that tries to make do without the concept of vac- 
uum — i.e. the Islamic type — has been refuted.5° Nazzam was probably familiar 
with the argument as according to Juwaynt he insisted that the diagonal could 
not have more atoms than the legs, as every single one of the former was ‘op- 
posite’ one of the latter. Or, put differently: if one assumed more atoms on the 
diagonal, they would be situated between the rows of atoms where they would 
have no ‘opposite’; according to the axioms of atomism this is impossible.5° 


A mm , 2 DIAGRAM 2 


Nazzam was not out merely to refute atomism, but to apply his theory of the 
leap to ensuring movement remained plausible. Movement was not a contin- 
uum in his view, either. The ant crawling along the two legs of the triangle is 
still moving in accordance with the atomist model, being ‘opposite’ one of the 
seven atoms of the distance covered. The other ant, on the other hand, is by 
no means ‘opposite’ seven atoms, as that would require inserting three atoms 
into the spaces between the atoms of the hypotenuse. And while the distance 
is clearly longer than the four atoms of one leg, the ‘spaces’ between the atoms 
are smaller than one atom. Nazzam appears to have used the theorem of 


58 Particularly clear in Ibn Sina, Danishnama, transl. Achena-Massé 21 144f. > Ghazzali, 
Magasid 151, 1ff., and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (= Text 31); cf. also Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Tabr‘iyyat 
190, ult. ff., and Bīrūnī in his questions to Ibn Sina (cf. Bausani in: Akten VII. Kongreß 
UEAI Göttingen, p. 76); Maimonides, Daldla 203, 14f./transl. Friedlander 122 = Pines 198. 
Through Ghazzali’s Maqasid the argument also became known to Western scholasticism, 
e.g. Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus (cf. Lasswitz, Geschichte der Atomistik 149 and 195f.; 
Murdoch in: Actes IV. Congrès Internat. de Philosophie Médiévale 218f.). 

59 Text 30, c.I do not uphold my explanation given in REI 46/1978/201 any more. 
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Pythagoras to prove this: if one leg has the length 4, the length of the diagonal 
is = V32, which is not 7 but a value between 5 and 6. There is no indication 
that Nazzam started calculating at this point; he probably was not capable of 
it in any case. In fact, it would not have been necessary, as it was sufficient to 
know that one was looking at an irrational number. The theorem of Pythagoras 
implied that there were mathematical quantities that did not correspond to 
a point in space; this applied whenever the right-angled triangle was formed 
by drawing the diagonal of a square. On this hypotenuse the ant is ‘opposite’ 
four points in space and has to ‘leap’ between them. That is why it reaches the 
destination more quickly. 


Cf. also Text 29. The sources we have compel us to leave a number of 
questions open. The thought experiment neglects the concept of ve- 
locity; Aristotle was not familiar with speed as an independent class of 
quantities, either (cf. Schramm, Bewegungslehre 35f.). The time factor, 
too, is ignored; we may safely assume that the ‘leap’ takes place in one 
moment, ie. one single ‘time atom’ It had already been stated that the 
distance leaped is itself infinitely divisible. This was where the opposite 
side found the ‘metaphysical’ problem of how a distance of finite length 
(the one leaped by the ant) could be composed of an infinite number of 
component sections, each of which in turn was of finite length. It took 
infinitesimal calculus to demonstrate that this was indeed possible: the 
finite number 2 can be explained as the sum of 1 + 2+ 1⁄4 + %+ Me... 
+ Ya et sic ad infinitum (cf. Luria, Die Infinitesimaltheorie der antiken 
Atomisten 106ff.). 





Nazzam did not necessarily interpret the distance leaped as a ‘gap’; the sources 
do not say this, and he would probably have met with protest by the atom- 
ists. Still, this led to difficulties, as the idea of a vacuum between the atoms 
only emerged later (see ch. D 1.3.2.1.1 below), and even when this possibility 
was being considered the atomists themselves usually searched for a differ- 
ent explanation of the circumstances: the atoms are cubes, and it is not their 
sides but their edges that touch along the hypotenuse (thus e.g. Abū Rashid, 
Al-masaiil fi -khilaf 97, pu. ff., and Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 193, 7ff. suggested as 
an alternative; also mentioned by Ibn Sina, Tabéiyyat 1 190, 12ff., and Bīrūnī, 
cf. Heinen in: Chelkowski, The Scholar and the Saint 53f.). Occasionally they 
imagined that three further atoms could fit diagonally into the ‘serrated’ 
(mudarras) line like wedges (Ibn Sina, ibid. 191, off.). This in turn leads to dif- 
ficulties if the line was not the hypotenuse of a triangle but the diagonal of a 
square, as the square would then end up with a few atoms too many which 
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would spoil the grid structure. What everyone could agree on was that on the 
hypotenuse the distance between one ‘field’ to the next was greater than on 
the legs of the triangle. This would have provided sufficient basis for Nazzam’s 
theory of the ‘leap’. Regarding the interpretation of his theory cf. also Sorabji, 
Time, Creation and the Continuum 384ff., and Husayn Muruwwa, Al-nazaa@t al- 
madiyya fi l-falsafa al-‘arabiyya al-islamiyya 1 743ff. Regarding the mathemati- 
cal aspect of Zeno’s paradoxes cf., besides Luria’s study, J. Mau, Zum Problem 
des Inifinitesimalen bei den antiken Atomisten in: Deutsche Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 
Inst. für hell.-rém. Phil., Veröff. no. 4 (1954). Half a century after Nazzam, Thabit 
b. Qurra would apply the theorem of Pythagoras to random triangles, calling it 
‘the Socratic theorem’ (al-hujja al-mansuba ila Sugqrat, after Plato’s Menon; cf. 
GAS 5/266). 

Nazzam appears to have made use of the numerical proportions of a right- 
angled triangle once again for his own ends. This case was not concerned with 
irrational numbers; consequently he omitted the condition that the legs of the 
triangle also had to be the sides of a square. He relied exclusively on observa- 
tion: if a board is leaning against a wall, and one pulls it in such a way that it 
drops to the ground but still touches the wall with its end, then the top end will 
have slid down the wall a longer distance than the bottom end moved along 
the ground; thus there must have been ‘leaps’ — or one ‘leap’ — along the wall.®° 
The guise of this brain teaser is old, it was known to the Babylonians, and is 
found later in a source from the Seleucid Era.©! 

Nazzam also put forward a second one of Zeno’s paradoxes, known among 
the Greeks under the name ‘stadium’®* and presumably simplified by long 
use, as his version does not appear in its original form. Only those who read 
Aristotle or were part of the Aristotelian tradition would have been familiar 
with the original, e.g., later, Ghazzali.®? It was linked to Nazzam in three differ- 
ent versions. The basic idea was that two rows of atoms, or two atoms along 
atomically structured lines, move parallel but in opposite direction, like two 
lines of athletes marching past one another in a stadium. If they were stopped 
once during each time unit, it would turn out that each of the marching athletes 


60 Text 42; cf. the commentary. 

61 van der Waerden, Erwachende Wissenschaft 122f. 

62 Arist., Physik vı 9. 239b 33ff.; Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker 29 A 28. Also Gomperz, Griech. 
Denker 1 165; Furley, Two Studies 72ff.; Rüdiger, Sokrates 30ff.; Sorabji in: Infinity and 
Continuity 4off., and Time, Creation and the Continuum 330ff. Cf. also Physik v1 2. 233b 
16ff.; and Schramm, Bewegungslehre 34f. 

63 Magqasid 148, 15ff. 

64 Text 33-35. 
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was only ‘opposite’ every second one in the opposing line, having ‘leaped’ past 
the one in between. 

Cumulative motion processes were just as suitable for this kind of experi- 
ment as contrary ones. This was easiest to imagine in the case of a human 
moving on a surface that is itself in motion, e.g. on a ship. If he walks in the di- 
rection of travel, his speed is added to that of the ship, and it would be possible 
in theory that of a distance he covers, he has in fact himself only travelled half. 
This would mean that he would have been ‘opposite’ only half of the smallest 
units/atoms of the distance at a particular moment.® A similar example was 
that of the bucket brought out of the well by means of two ropes or a crook 
hooked into a rope. The rope from which the bucket hangs is doubled, and the 
bucket will have come all the distance out of the well after one has paid out 
only half the second rope, or pulled the crook half the way out of the well.66 
This was immediately comprehensible to people living at the time, and conse- 
quently repeated frequently. The early jurist Ilyas b. Mu‘awiya, a man known for 
his quick-wittedness,®’ was said to have surprised his contemporaries with it;68 
Nazzam would probably have known it from Arabic tradition. It seems there 
are no antique versions of this story. 


The reference to the example of the well Baffioni believed to have found 
in De lineis insecabilibus 970 v 1ff. (Atomismo 232) is entirely vague; above 
all it contains no mention of the particular context. — The example of the 
ship presents a slightly different case. Aristotle used it, but only in order 
to demonstrate accidental movement (Phys. V1 10. 240b 8ff.); the passen- 
ger himself it not moving here. Nazzam’s question may have developed 
from this starting point. Abu l-Hudhayl had already thought about the 
case of accidental movement (see p. 258 above). To the atomists, the crux 
was especially the assumption of a maximum speed: if the ship moves so 
fast that it ‘touches’ an atom of the surface of the water at every moment, 
there would not be any points in space for the passenger to be ‘opposite’. 
If there were infinitely indivisible ‘leaps’, the problem would not arise 





(thus also Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum 391). 


A fourth group of examples demonstrates the ‘leap’ by means of the movement 
of concentric circles on gyrating objects, such as a spinning top or a millwheel. 
The circles all have a different circumference, but they all move in the same 


65 Text 38-39. Regarding Ash‘ari’s response cf. Gimaret, Ash ‘ari 57f. 
66 Text 40; cf. the illustrations there. 

67 See vol. 11 143 above. 

68 = Waki, Akhbar al-qudat 1 363, 3ff. 
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way with the object on which they are situated. Larger circles cover a greater 
distance than smaller ones. If we assume that a small circle is ‘opposite’ all 
points of an atomic structure during one revolution, it is not possible for a 
larger circle during the same revolution.®? A version of this problem was first 
broached in the pseudo-Aristotelian Mechanica;”° it became known under the 
title ‘Aristotle’s wheel’.™ Heron of Alexandria, too, discussed it in his Mechanics; 
interestingly, this text is extant only in the Arabic translation.’? This may be 
part of the explanation why this is the only example Ash‘ari included under 
Nazzam’s name, and also the only one mentioned by Ibn Sina after introduc- 
ing the concept of tafra.’3 Heron’s version diverges significantly. It is proba- 
bly closest to the example of a gyrating ruler recorded by Sextus Empiricus.”4 
Consequently the preference may actually be due to the fact that it was the 
most suitable for the atomists to elucidate their different position: all circles 
are always ‘opposite’ all the points past which they glide, but their movement 
is interrupted repeatedly by moments of rest, and that more frequently in the 
case of the small circles than the large ones. Maybe they modelled the idea on 
gears.”> As we have seen, this was also the explanation atomists gave for differ- 
ences in speed.” The ‘leap’ made this easier, of course.”” 

The last group of examples to be discussed is slightly disparate but, as we 
shall see, relevant because of this in particular. Nazzam observed that the 
shadows of standing objects of different height do not grow or shrink at the 
same speed; the shadow of the larger object appears to ‘leap’’8 The light ‘leaps’ 


69 Text 36-37. 

70 Cap. 24. Cf. also De caelo B 8. 289b 34ff. with reference to the stars. 

71 Cf. LE. Drabkin, Aristotle’s Wheel: Notes on the History of a Paradox, in: Osiris 9/1950/162ff.; 
also M. Jammer, Das Problem des Raumes 68ff., and A. Maier, Die Vorläufer Galileis 164. 

72 Ed. Carra de Vaux in: JA, NS 1/1893/424, off. = transl. 465ff.; also L. Nix, Heronis Alexandrini 
Opera 111, p. 16. 

73 Tabttyyat 1 187, 13ff. 

74 Ady. Math. x (= Adv. Dogm. tv) 149ff. 

75 Ibn Sina, 187, 17ff.; cf. Text 36, b, with commentary. Lasswitz, Atomistik 149, stands the facts 
on their head. It was pointed out that a wheel may indeed sometimes ‘wobble’ or be flung 
from the axle (Juwayni, Shamil 437, ult. ff.). Conversely, Aristotle had already cited rea- 
sons why the sky was not torn to pieces (dtacndo8at), although the celestial bodies move 
at different speeds (De caelo, loc. cit.). 

76 Seep. 255f. above. Evidence for Ash‘ari with regard to this example is found in Ibn Furak, 
Mujarrad magqalat al-Ash ‘ari 208, off.; cf. Gimaret, Ash ari 56. Gassendi, too, took this ap- 
proach (cf. Pines in: REJ 103/1938/47 = Collected Works 1 45). 

77 Cf. also Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum 387ff. (esp. 389, n. 14). 

78 Text 41; regarding Ash‘ari’s response cf. Gimaret 53f. It must be borne in mind that the 
times for prayer during the day were determined by means of a gnomon; the ‘asr prayer, 
for instance, could be performed from the moment when the shadow of the gnomon was 
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in the same way: at sunset we can observe how it retreats, and the shadows 
flit after it towards the horizon. Conversely, in the morning the sun spreads its 
light very quickly all over the entire earth; considering the great distances it 
has to cover, this can only be explained as ‘leaping’? If one closes a hatch, it 
gets dark immediately: the light left ‘at a leap’.®° Vision is possible due to rays of 
light emitted by the eye, and once again it is only the ‘leap’ that explains how 
we can see the sky, far away though it is, immediately and not only after some 
time.®! The soul will ‘leap’ back to its origins when a human dies.82 These ex- 
amples use the concept to render excessively fast movement comprehensible, 
following a long-standing tradition. Aristotle had rejected Empedocles’ theory 
that light needed time to move from the sun to the earth; in comparison he had 
pointed out that every part of a pond freezes in the same instant, and that heat 
spreads instantly everywhere.®? Theophrastus, Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
John Philoponus had followed him.84 Nazzam’s interest in the idea meant that 
for the first time there was more to the issue than mere movement along a sur- 
face, straightforward being ‘opposite’ was not the main concern. This proves 
that the term tafra fulfilled not only a dialectic function in the discussion with 
Abu |-Hudhay] but also occupied a positive position in Nazzam’s system. 

This must be taken into consideration when we now return to the above- 
mentioned fundamental issues. If the ‘leap’ had had a purely dialectic func- 
tion, we could deal with it quickly, as it would be no more than an instrument 
of refuting atomism. Now we know that this is not the case, our eyes have been 
opened to the fact that the anti-atomist arguments do not really allow this as- 
sumption in any case. If a straightforward refutation had been the objective, 
the ‘leap’ would not have been needed; consequently it would later be shown to 
be expendable in the overall context of anti-atomist arguments.®5 Ibn Mattoya 
probably represented an intermediate stage; he used both the leap and the 
infinite divisibility, and stated clearly in one place that the latter was the best 


the same length as the gnomon itself to the moment when the shadow is twice the length 
(cf. King in: E1? v11 28 s. v. Mikat). The length of the gnomon was irrelevant. 

79 Text 43, c-e; cf. Gimaret 57. 

80 Text 44 and 53, s-t with commentary; also 88, m-q, and 89, l.; and 137, b. Regarding Abū 
l-Hudhayl see p. 259 above. Farmhouses where the only inlet of light was a roof hatch 
existed in the Middle East until the nineteenth century (cf. Hiitteroth in: LexMa 1308). 

81 Text 43, a-b; 105, a. Cf. p. 348 below. 

82 Text 89, d. 

83  Desensu et sensato 6. 646a 26ff., and 446b 27ff. 

84  Sorabji in: Infinity and Continuity 49; Time, Creation and the Continuum 53. 

85 Seep. 336, n. 1 above. 
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way of dealing with atomism.*® If the two can be separated, it is not clear at 
first glance how Nazzam connected them. If it was only about the infinite di- 
visibility, we could confidently assume that he saw it as theoretical divisibility. 
The ‘leap’, on the other hand, took place within the reality of movement. 

Even so, it turns out that we will not have to agree with Ibn Sina’s phrase 
of the current infinite divisibility. While the ‘leap’ meant that Nazzam even 
more than the atomists understood movement as discontinuous, it does take 
place across measurable finite distances and can thus come to an end in spite 
of the theoretical infinite divisibility, as it does not have to be ‘opposite’ every 
point. There are probably several reasons why Ibn Sina did not grasp the heart 
of the matter. The scholarly discussion he was looking at did not reveal much 
of the original approach. He furthermore interpreted theoretical divisibility as 
mathematical divisibility, but the mathematical aspect was missing entirely 
from Nazzam’s and his followers’ concepts. And finally he was unable to com- 
prehend that any mutakallim could ever have agreed with Aristotle. 

The early sources, sparse though they are, all agree with our interpretation. 
One of the reports on Abt |-Hudhayl mentioned takes Nazzam into account 
as well; it was recorded by the Muttazilite al-Maqdisi.8” Khayyat, too, left no 
room for doubt.88 Not even Ibn al-Réwandi denied that Nazzam distinguished 
between finite dimension and infinite divisibility; he even knew that Nazzam 
pointed out to the Manichaeans that one could not traverse an infinite dis- 
tance. He also recalled derisively that Nazzam’s critics did not agree with the 
distinction; and tried to find contradictions himself.89 It is characteristic how 
Nazzam, in a tucked-away passage, comments on the infinite divisibility of 
a mustard grain: he believes this theory to have certain advantages, but does 
not adopt it for himself.9° Consequently the popular atomist argument that if 
there were infinite divisibility, a mustard grain would have the same number 
of parts as a mountain (namely an infinite number), did not convince him;9! 
the parts of the mountain would individually always be proportionally larger 


86 Text 41, d; cf. also 38, c—d, and 42, b. While Sorabji, Infinity and Continuity 82 and 84, as- 
sumed that the development in fact took place the other way around, and that Juwayni 
reformulated Nazzam’s anti-atomist arguments into positive proof of the ‘leap’, this is not 
supported by tradition. Especially the information found in Ash‘ari contradicts it (cf. Text 
37, which is loc. cit. the continuation of Text 27). Cf. also p. 336f. above. 

87 Text IV 21. 

88 Text 119, f and qg; 120, l-m; 121, h. 

89 Text 119, a-b and i-k; 120, a-i. 

go __— Text 79, b-c. 

91 Ibn Sina, Tabriyyat 1 186, 3f.; Baghdadi turns it against Nazzām (Uşūl 36, 6ff.). Cf. p. 81 and 
247 above. 
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than those of the mustard grain.%” Thus in his view even the smallest part had 
dimensionality — a remarkable difference from Abt l-Hudhayl, who had, after 
all, denied that a single isolated atom had any dimensionality at all.9? 

Nazzam’s theory was certainly not naive.94 While it has been proven that he 
did not refer directly to Aristotle or other Greek authors, he was familiar with 
the most significant distinctions evolved in Antiquity. The ‘leap’ was probably 
not originally his idea, either. After all, he shared Hisham b. al-Hakam’s con- 
cept of divisibility, and probably this detail, too; the inverse hypothesis that 
Hisham’s pupils, of whom it was transmitted, only adopted it from Nazzam, 
thus becomes even less appealing than it would be in any case. Hisham may 
well have adopted the idea from the Iranian environment to which he referred 
in many ways. We have seen that there was interest in the theory of motion 
among the zanddiqa; one of them was an atomist as well.°° 


3-2.2.2.1.1.1 Models from Antiquity 

For the time being this is merely an explanation of ignotum per ignotius. 
Furthermore, the question remains of whether, and to what extent, the leap’ 
had models in Antiquity. The studies by Sorabji, which we have quoted a 
number of times, helped to clarify matters, especially his study written for 
the collection Infinity and Continuity in Ancient and Medieval Thought! He 
discusses Nazzām among others, based on the new sources I made known 
in my study of 1978.? The trail he follows back from there had already been 
discovered by van den Bergh: &àpa or nýòðnpa are found in the works of the 
Neo-Platonist Damascius, together with the verb trepdMeo8at.3 Damascius 
is an ideal point of contact for the Middle East: he spent some, though not 
much, time in Persia; he was removed from his position as the head of the 


92 Textız, candh. 

93 Regarding the issue in general cf. already Abū Rida, Nazzam 120ff.; his decision is the same 
as ours. Caspar, in MIDEO 4/1957/185, considered this a ‘thése excessive’. Cf. also Husayn 
Muruwwa, Al-nazaat al-mādiyya 741ff. 

94 Against Pretzl in: Der Islam 19/1931/126, and Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam 516. 

95 See vol. 1 518f. above. According to Malahimi, Mutamad 566, ult. ff., there was a second, 
namely the nephew of Abū Shakir al-Daysani (regarding him cf. vol. 1 438f.). Cf. also in 
detail Dhanani (see p. 337, n. 13 above). 


1 Ed. N. Kretzmann (Cornell Univ. Press 1982), p. 37-86. 
2 Theology and Science. The Case of Abu Ishaq al-Nazzgam. Second Annual United Arab 
Emirates Lecture in Islamic Studies. Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1978 (published 


1979). 
3 S. van den Bergh, Die Epitome zur Metaphysik des Averroes 189, n. 1 (only &Aua); Sorabji 74ff. 
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Academy in Athens by Justinian’s well-known decree of 529, and found sanc- 
tuary at Khosrou Anoshirwan’s court. The ruler who, according to Agathios’ 
verdict, was well-read in philosophy, was interested in the theory of motion, 
among other things.* This was not necessarily how contact with the Greek 
world took place, as Damascius was part of a tradition. His innovation was a 
point we could really do without in our comparison with Nazzam: that time, 
too, progressed in leaps; that every leap is a time quantum. Sextus Empiricus, 
on the other hand, appears to have been aware that movement can take place 
in leaps. While, as we have seen, Aristotle had already pointed out that light 
does not need time, he had regarded this as an exception. The idea that all 
movement leaps only evolved after Diodorus Cronus and Epicurus had ex- 
plained motion the atomist way.” Damascius did not make any effort to evolve 
the idea systematically, but when he uses it to explain why different planets in 
the sky traverse the same cycle at different speeds, this recalls Nazzam’s con- 
centric circles; the canopy of fixed stars was probably the surface ‘opposite’ 
which the planets were situated.® And his speaking of a ‘leap’ even concerning 
the moment a thing comes into being means that he understood the range of 
the term to be as wide as Nazzam did; furthermore they both believed that 
everything comes into being at once in a kind of movement.9 


3.2.2.2.1.2 General Theory of Motion. The Concept of itimad 

We should not put too much pressure on the comparison. While Nazzam said, 
like Damascius, that things are in motion at the moment they are created,! 
he was not referring to tafra but to itimad, which is something else altogeth- 
er. However, we know even less than in the case of tafra what, precisely, it is. 
The great scope of Nazzam’s theory of motion has been hidden completely by 
the tafra discussion. Nazzam’s inspiration for writing a book on motion and 


4 Cf. the translation of the text by Duneau in: Mélanges Crozet 17; regarding Damascius 
ibid. 18ff. 

5 In such detail in the quotation in Simplicius, Phys. 774, 34ff. (transl. in: Sambursky-Pines, 
The Concept of Time in Late Neoplatonism 64ff.); also Damascius, Dubitationes et solutions 
111 105. Cf. Sorabji 76; id., Time, Creation and the Continuum 52. 

Sorabji 76. 
Cf. Sorabji 59ff.; also Time, Creation and the Continuum 375ff. 

8 Dubitationes et solutions 111 105 § 395. Indian astronomers certainly regarded the issue in 
this way, as demonstrated by a passage in Bīrūnī (cf. Hartner, Oriens-Occidens 321, n. 4; 
Heinen in: Chelkowski, The Scholar and the Saint 52). Cf. also p. 347, n. 75 above. 

9 Ibid. 11 300 § 221. In his understanding this was the transition from the one to the number. 


1 Text 21, f. 
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rest was believed to have been a verse by Abū Nuwas. The relevant words in 
the verse were: ‘until movements emerged that were created from rest’? This 
sounded like a primacy of rest; Mu‘ammar would have been satisfied. Nazzam, 
however, was not; to him, there was only motion. Ash‘ari quoted him as having 
written: ‘I do not know what ‘rest’ is. It might mean at best that something is 
in the same place for two moments, i.e. moves on it for two moments’? This 
imperceptible ‘movement’ on the spot was explained as i‘timad.* 

Of course there was also motion in the traditional sense, a change of loca- 
tion. It is an accident inherent in the moving body from the very beginning of 
its movement and accompanying it throughout its movement from the start- 
ing point to the destination (the ‘first location’ to the ‘second location’, as they 
said).5 There is not, however, only this type of motion, as proved directly by 
the rotation of an axle. While this is a movement in the agreed sense, there is 
no change of location.§ In this context Abu l-Hudhayl spoke of ‘movement 
not away from something or towards something’, but Nazzam did not agree,’ 
and not for terminological reasons alone. He did not regard rotation as a differ- 
ent type of motion; on the contrary, all movements are the same in principle. 
They belong to the same class ( jins), as he put it.8 All this means is probably 
that they all, whether they include a change of location or not, are caused by 
itimad.® 

This itimad is thus the moving force inherent in every body. In that re- 
spect a later Mu‘tazilite was correct when he said that it fulfilled precisely the 
same function that in his and his contemporaries’ view motion itself fulfilled: 
it is the force that makes things move.!° I‘timad, however, went beyond the 


2 Wagner, Abu Nuwas 116; the source is Ibn Manzūr, Akhbar Abi Nuwas 223, 1u. It is not un- 
likely that it refers to the K. al-harakat mentioned at Catalogue of Works no. 30, but it is 
not assured. 

3 Text 21, e, and 152, c; cf. also the short remark by Zurgan in Ibn al-Dai, Tabsira 55, 13f. 
Text 23, b-c. Also Abū Rida, Nazzam 132ff.; Brunschvig in: Festschrift Abel 75f. = Etudes 1 
254f.; Monnot, Penseurs musulmans 37f. In the mind of the time the ‘location’ was not an 
imaginary quantity but a body or an atom on which another body or another atom is situ- 
ated (cf. Gimaret, Ash ‘ari 100). 

5 Text 24; also regarding Abū Shamir. Regarding the accident cf. Text 3, a; 4, b; 5, b; 6, b; 8, a. 

6 Text 26. Najjar also adduced this example, provoking Ka‘bi to disagree (Hakim al-Jushami, 
Sharh 1 40a). 

7 Text XXI 27, d and g; cf. p. 258 above. 

8 Text 23, f. 

9 There is nothing comparable in Damascius; to him, movement was only a change of 
location (11 188 § 151). 

10 Text 22. 
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accepted concept of motion. It allows us to explain creation: while things are 
at rest at the moment they are created, God has imbued them with itimad 
from the first. He has wound them up, as it were, and they will run of their 
own accord. The idea that the act of creation would put everything in motion 
suggested itself; it was also expressed e.g. in the Dénkart.!2 The itimaa’s initial 
latency, its expression in a state of rest, probably prevented in Nazzam’s view 
that God himself should be set in motion through the act of creation. It was at 
this point that the theology of Nazzam’s predecessor Hisham b. al-Hakam had 
revealed its weaknesses.! It is perhaps no coincidence that Ammonius’ ficti- 
tious doxography, which seems to have been composed in an atmosphere of 
Muttazilite speculation,!* discusses only the alternative of whether God was 
at absolute rest, or ‘in resting motion’ i.e. in motion in the sense of Nazzam’s 
itimad.' 

It looks as though Nazzam ascribed a certain direction to this (timad that 
is inherent to things from the very first.!® This would have been no more than 
consistent, as motion and itimad are constitutive of the ‘state of being’ (kawn) 
of a thing in space,!” and Abt |-Hudhayl, who had first used the term ‘state of 
being’, had regarded it as being ‘possessed of direction’.!8 The question remains 
of whether there was only one such direction in Nazzam’s view, and if yes, 
which one it was. In view of the later development of the concept of i‘timad 
this question is more than justified; while if we look to Abt l-Hudhayl, it seems 
to restrict his concept of the ‘state of being’ unduly. There can be no doubt 
that Nazzam was the linchpin of the development, but the sources we have are 
too sparse to allow us to determine his contribution with any clarity. We must 
distinguish between four areas of problems: 1) To what degree did Nazzam use 
the word itimad under a terminological aspect? 2) Where did the word come 
from? 3) What connotations besides the subjects discussed did the concept 
include? 4) Where did those subjects come from? 


11 Text 21, f, and 25. One is tempted to speak of potential motion, but potentiality is a cat- 
egory that was not yet present in the Mu‘tazila at the time (cf. ch. 4.1.3 below). 

12 § 371/transl. de Menasce 334. 

13 See vol. 1 426f. and 439 above. 

14 Cf. U. Rudolph in: Akten xiv. Kongreß EAI Budapest. 

15 Cap.10 and commentary p. 154f. 

16 Text 124. 

17. ‘Text 23, d, and 21, d. 

18 Seep. 252f. above. 
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We should perhaps begin by saying that Nazzam’s model knew of one 
exception, i.e. one thing or one mass that does not possess i‘timad, name- 
ly the earth: it is always at rest. This is surprising; one wonders why it 
should not yield to its own weight. That, however, would have meant that 
Nazzam agreed with the Sumaniyya who claimed that the earth was fall- 
ing into a fathomless abyss. Abū |-Hudhayl had explored this view (see 
p. 257 above), but Nazzam found a new argument: there can only be 
movement where there is space (a ‘location’). The earth is not ‘inherent 
to a location, ie. it is not within a space (Text 126). Compare this to his 
statements on the sphere elsewhere (see p. 378f. below); it is apparently 
only positioned on top of the earth. In Antiquity we find the idea that 
the earth is floating in space, held up by the symmetry of the distanc- 
es all around it, in Anaximander’s writings (Diels-Kranz A 26; A u § 3). 
Jwaideh’s linking the passage at Yaqut 16, —7ff., to Nazzam in this context 
(Introductory Chapters of Yaqut’s Mujam al-buldan 21, n. 6) seems justi- 
fied in the light of Text 115, d, but there is no proof of it anywhere. 





The source that is closest to Nazzam, namely Jahiz, does not mention i‘timad 
in connection with him at all. The term is only found in the works of doxog- 
raphers, Ash‘ari being the first of them. It is possible that Jahiz deliberately 
employed non-terminological language; the theory of motion is not at all at 
the centre of his writings. On the other hand, i‘timad was part of the current 
vocabulary of the Basran school at Ash‘ari’s time; Jubba’i was familiar with it, 
as was Ash‘ar''s fellow student Abū Hashim. We must be prepared for refor- 
mulations and expansion. Later theory is best studied with authors of the late 
fourth and fifth centuries: Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar,2° Abū Rashid,”! Ibn Mattoya,?? 
Juwayni.”3 A K. al-itimad was transmitted from the gadi;?4 Sharif al-Murtada, 
too, composed a Masala ft ahkam al-i‘timad.*® 


19 Seep. 360 below. 

20 ThusintheX. al-tawlid (vol. 1x) of his Mughni; e.g. 27, 14ff., and 145, 21ff. Cf. the translation 
by J. Hecker, Reason and Responsibility, Index 506ff. s. v. ‘directive cause’. 

21 Mas@il fi |-khilaf 229ff. (which includes a reference to Ka‘bi at the beginning); also the 
early chapters of the book. 

22 Tadhkira 530ff.; cf. also Ibn al-Wazit, Tarjth asalib al-Quran 117, uff. 

23 Shamil 4goff. Regarding the later period cf. Suyuri, Irshad al-talibin 88, 7ff. In the Jewish 
kalam, Hebr. s‘mikut is the corresponding term (cf. Vajda in: REJ 131/1972/316). 

24 Instances in ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat 64. 

25 Listed in the Catalogue of Works Ms Princeton, ELS 2751, fol. 219, 9. 
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If we look at whom else Ash‘ari mentioned in connection with the term, we 
find two of Nazzam’s pupils, Salih Qubba? and Muhammad b. Shabib,?” but 
also Abu l-Hudhayl?® and Abū Shamir al-Hanafi,2® both of whom were older. 
Consequently we must at least envisage the possibility that the word was in use 
in scientific debate even before Nazzam. In fact, this is confirmed by a piece of 
evidence not as yet considered in this context: Sibawayh used i‘timad to mean 
‘effort’ in articulating, ‘vocal pressure’.®° This takes us to the second half of the 
second century; all Nazzam can have done is to give the word a new meaning 
in the context of his system. The phrase found in Khayyat i‘tamada l-ma@si, ‘to 
commit sins’, is probably also old.*! This refers to conscious action; Sibawayh 
may have been aware of this, too, when he used it as a phonological term. 

Abū Shamir and Ibn Shabib used the term with more or less the same deno- 
tation as Nazzam. Salih Qubba, on the other hand, was the first to claim in this 
context that i‘timad can also be the energy a human imparts to a stone when 
he flings it.32 Both aspects would be discussed side by side later as well. I‘timad 
appears to be inherent in a moving object generally; it is closely linked to 
the object’s weight. It was discussed whether weight was a separate accident 
of a body or whether it was identical with the body’s i‘timad.34 Consequently 
in the later understanding it was mainly directed downwards;*° Abū Hilal al- 
‘Askari emphasised that it could never be directed upwards.38 This only ap- 
plies when we discount secondary influences, because it was entirely possible 
that a steep downward movement would suddenly be redirected upwards 
if it encountered an obstacle — when for instance a sled going downhill col- 
lides with a hummock. Abu Hashim distinguished between pertinent and 


26 Text XXIII 9, f. 

27 Text xxx 8,e,andg,c. 

28 Text XXI 139, a. 

29 ‘Text 11 21 with commentary. 

30 ~=—- Kitab 11 454, 1 = ed. JAhn 11 855; further instances cf. Troupeau, Lexique-Index 147 s. v. Cf. 
also Danecki in: Studies in the History of Arabic Grammar 11 92. 

31  Intisar 72,13 = Text XXX 10, b. 

32 Similar already in the text on Abū |-Hudhay] (xx1 139, a). Sibawayh based his ideas on the 
same presumption. Similarly, later, Khayyat in Text XX1 141, g. 

33 Cf. the example of the axe in Text XXII 32, d-e. 

34 Cf. eg. Juwayni’s abovementioned deliberations; also Abū l-Qāsim al-Ansari, Sharh 
al-Irshad lil-Juwayni, Ms Aya Sofya 1205, fol. 6ob, —8ff. Text xxxv 7 also belongs in this 
context. 

35 itimad suflan in the later terminology. 

36 K.al-furūq 120, 4. 
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contributed, secondary i‘timad.>” The pressure of air, water etc. was also called 
i‘timad.38 Abū Hilal’s definition was that itimad causes movement in a certain 
direction once all obstacles have been removed.39 We would use the term ki- 
netic energy nowadays. The best translation is, perhaps, force. 


Thus also M. Bernand in: s1 36/1972/39, n. 1. Elsewhere the translation 
is usually dependent on the respective examples used. Thus Bernand 
uses ‘impetus’ or ‘force de poussée’ in other contexts (Probléme de la con- 
naissance 239 and 277). Brunschvig has ‘impulsion’ (Festschrift Abel 75 = 
Etudes 1 254); Peters, ‘pressure’ (God's Created Speech 135ff.); Gimaret, 
‘pression’ (Théories de l'acte humain 40); Frank, ‘pressure, e.g. the weight 
of a body or its momentum which is manifest in its resistance to our 
effort to lift it or move it in a contrary direction’ (in: Philosophies of 
Existence 268); Monnot, ‘conatus’ (Penseurs musulmans 39); J. Hecker, ‘di- 
rective cause’ (see above). Nader still translated literally ‘appui’ (Systéme 
philosophique 171, only in the context of Nazzam), as did D. Eberhardt: 
‘Sich-Aufstiitzen’ (Sensualistischer Ansatz 33f., with an overview of earlier 
attempts at interpretation). Wolfson uses the phrase ‘motion in the sense 
of an inclination to motion’ in the context of Nazzam (Philosophy of the 
Kalam 630), Tritton has ‘movement in intention’ (Muslim Theology 92), 
Daiber the similar ‘Intention’ and ‘intendierte Bewegung’ (Mu‘ammar 
305f.). Like Eberhardt, Daiber emphasises strongly that Nazzam must 
be understood by himself and independent of the later development. 
Materials on the subject of later understanding of the terminology may 





be found in Bernand, s1 36/1972, and Peters, loc. cit. 


There are only traces — or the seeds — of evidence for all this in Nazzam. He, 
too, appears to have thought about weight, but in the few texts we have on the 
subject the term used is quwwa rather than itimād when referring to the body’s 
own downward force.*° Furthermore, weight could not be an accident in his 
view." It is not clear whether a human could impart i‘timad;*? in his day, the 


37 ~~ itimad lazim or itimad mujtalab; cf. Mughni 1x 27, 23ff., and 28, 10ff. 

38 Abi Rashid (?), ‘Fil-tawhid’ 422, —7ff., and 424, —6f. 

39 Furūq 120, 5 ff. 

40 Text go, d, and 64, a (where the commentary must be taken into consideration). In 6g, o, 
itimad is the opposite of irtifa’ ‘ascent’ in a way that is not entirely clear. 

41 Seep. 374f. and 389f. below. 

42 Cf. Text 107, b; /timad, that which leads to generation of noise. Here it is named side by side 
with istikak, beating objects together, which might cover the generation of noise by humans. 
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category of tawlid would still have applied here. Consequently every attempt 
at linking the later systematic connection to Antiquity via Nazzam is most dar- 
ing. The Stoics believed that something moves either because of an inherent 
force, or because of a force imparted from outside;*? during the same period 
(the second century BCE) the astronomer Hipparchus of Nicaea assumed 
that projectiles had a power of movement inherent in them. The crucial step 
was taken by John Philoponus in the sixth century CE. Being a Christian he 
involved God; in this way he was able to unify applications of dynamics that 
had been discussed independently since Aristotle in one all-embracing theory. 
In his view every force was imposed from outside, be it through a human (by 
throwing a stone, for instance) or through God who moves the celestial bodies. 
The spirit of Antiquity had vanished here, and that of the modern age had yet 
to emerge; the stars have lost their divine soul but are endowed with a xwytix)} 
õúvapıç at the moment of their creation, and objects have no inherent inertia 
with which they might resist an external impetus.** The development leads 
via Islamic scientific thought to the impetus theory of Paris Scholasticism 
and Galileo's vis impressa. If Nazzam should be included in this process, his 
i‘timad would correspond most closely to poy guown in late antique philoso- 
phy, which the falasifa would later render as al-mayl al-tabt‘, this, too, refers 
to the downward inclination of the heavy elements.*® The issue of the pom) 
was discussed mainly using the example of the scales, which had also cap- 
tured Mu‘ammar’s interest:*® weight is inversely proportional to the length of 
the balance beams.*” Impetus as a technical term first occurs with Buridan.*® 
Interestingly, Leonardo da Vinci used the word forza instead of impetus.49 


43 Cf. M. Frede in: Doubt and Dogmatism, ed. M. Schofield et al., p. 249. 

44 The concept of inert mass was only evolved in the modern age (cf. M. Jammer, Der Begriff 
der Masse 51ff.). 

45 Cf. Pines in: REJ 103/1937/40ff. = Collected Works 1 47ff.; Hasnaoui in: Jolivet/Rashed, Etudes 
sur Avicenne 103ff. (regarding i‘timad p. 120f., n. 38). We must bear in mind that Philoponus 
believed the elements lost their inclination of moving upwards or downwards once they 
had lost their natural place (cf. R. Sorabji, Matter, Space and Motion 232). This is why the 
earth is at rest, and this is why Nazzam may well have thought about its status (see above). 

46 Seep. 69 above. 

47 FE. Krafft, Dynamische und statische Betrachtungsweise in der antiken Mechanik 75; also 49 
regarding porn as opposed to icyvc, a force applied from the outside. 

48 M. Wolff, Geschichte der Impetustheorie 27f. 

49 Dijksterhuis, Val en worp 146. 
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It remains to be examined how the terminological denotation of i‘timad thus 


presumed is compatible with the original meaning of the word.5° 


Dijksterhuis already pointed out the development from Hipparchus to 
scholasticism and Galileo (Val en worp 34). The situation during the late 
Middle Ages was first examined in detail by Anneliese Maier (cf. Die 
Impetustheorie in: Scholastik 30/1955/321ff.; Das Wesen des Impetus, in: 
Zwischen Philosophie und Mechanik, Rome 1958, p. 3436f.). More recent 
works for comparison are M. Wolff, Geschichte der Impetustheorie (p. 67ff. 
regarding John Philoponus), and in particular M. Clagett, The Science of 
Mechanics in the Middle Ages, p. 505ff. (with source texts). Further progress 
was made thanks to R. Sorabji’s studies; cf. the relevant chapter in his book 
Matter, Space and Motion (London 1988; p. 227ff.), and the brief summary 
in the volume edited by him, Philoponus and the Rejection of Aristotelian 
Science (London 1987; p. 7ff.). Sorabji also appreciated the contribution 
Arabian philosophy made to the field (Matter 259ff.), basing his delib- 
erations on a study by F. Zimmerman in: Philoponus and the Rejection of 
Aristotelian Science 121ff. The credit for having first embarked upon the 
subject must go to S. Pines whose findings were examined and confirmed 
by Zimmermann. Pines wrote on the subject in the following studies: 


Etudes sur Awhad al-Zamdn Abu'l-Barakdt al-Baghdddi, in: REJ 103/ 
1937/3ff. (now also in Collected Works 1 1ff.); concerning itimad 
p- 45ff./43ff;; 

Les précurseurs musulmans de la théorie de limpetus, in: Archeion 
21/1938/298ff. (= Collected Works 11 4ooff.); 

Un précurseur baghdadien de la théorie de limpetus, in: Isis 44/1953/247ff. 
(= Collected Works 11 418ff.). Yahya’s gloss on Aristotle, Phys. Iv 8. 215a, 
is now accessible in the edition of ‘A. Badawi’s Arabic translation of 
the Physics, p. 370, 8ff. 

Saint Augustin et la théorie de limpetus, in: Archives Histor. Doctr. et 
Litt. 44/1969/7ff. (= Collected Works 11 394ff.). Augustine is important 
because he is older than John Philoponus and part of the Latin tra- 
dition. Scholasticism might have adopted the idea of impetus from 
him, and not exclusively from Avicenna and the Arabs. The appendix, 
p. 1off., includes the translation of a relevant text from Shahrazin, 
Al-shajara al-ilahiyya. 





50 Inthe case of i‘timdd as used by Sibawayh, Danecki considered an adoption from Sanskrit 


(RO 44/1985, issue 1, p. 132). 
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The presumption of a continuous tradition from Philoponus to Leonardo has 
gained in probability thanks to these studies. A. Maier did not see any evi- 
dence of late scholasticism having been influenced by Arabian philosophy, 
F. Zimmermann, on the other hand, believed he could prove that Ghazzali’s 
Magasid al-falasifa provided a link. Sayılı presumed that Buridan quoted 
Avicenna directly (in: Festschrift Kennedy 477ff.). At Galileo’s time, on the other 
hand, Philoponus was directly accessible (cf. W. A. Wallace, Galileo and His 
Sources 191ff.). It has not yet been determined how close the connection was, 
if any, between the Arabian philosophers and the mutakallimun before them. 
Many of the relevant theological texts have only been known since around 
1970. Pines was not able to use them; Zimmermann does not refer to them with 
a single word, but in his very first study (REJ 103/1937/45, n. 188) Pines ventured 
criticism of S. Horovitz’ hypothesis in ZDMG 57/1903/184f. that i‘timad was a 
calque of the Stoic tóvoç. This is justified and not only, as Pines said, because 
of the later development of the concept of i‘timdd, but also due to the way in 
which Nazzam used it. tóvoç is the cohesive force that holds matter together 
(Sambursky, Physikalisches Weltbild der Antike 187f.); tovh xivynats denoted the 
tension in the pneuma that generated quantity and quality, unity and essence 
(SVF II 451). It has nothing to do with locomotion (ibid. 210ff.). Unfortunately 
we have no precise information on how Nazzam imagined the movement of 
projectiles; this topic, the so-called motus violentus, was one that occupied 
Christian scholasticism to a high degree. 


3.2.2.2.1.3 The Theory of Bodies 
Nazzam’s saying that not only light but also cold could ‘leap’ reminds us of 
Aristotle’s example of the freezing pond.” And indeed, he means to say that 
in a combustion process the cold disappears so quickly that it is impossible 
to follow its path. The ‘leap’ — which Aristotle, after all, does not mention — is 
not a mere metaphor; light and cold can jump because according to Nazzam’s 
understanding they are bodies. While we may just about accept this in the case 
of light, when it comes to cold, more detailed elucidation is required. Cold is a 
property, and properties are — we have become accustomed to it in the forego- 
ing — accidents. Nazzam saw this differently. We must look into his ontology. 
However, as far as ontology in the strict sense of the word is concerned, our 
sources do not take us very far. We receive information about his ‘physics’, in 
previously unseen detail; due, of course, to the fact that Nazzam regarded ‘phi- 
losophy’ as a natural science. Another factor was that in Jahiz he had a pupil 


1 Text 53, q. 
2 See p. 348 above. 
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who shared his interests and who recorded his ideas with love, if not always 
with conscientious precision. The information collected on the first 100 pages 
of the fifth volume of Jahiz’ K. al-hayawan may be chaotic and difficult to un- 
derstand in parts, and in the existing edition probably corrupt in places, but 
it offers an unequalled insight into the dialectic execution of ideas that were 
theological and natural-philosophical at one and the same time. For the first 
time we have the opportunity to compare Mu tazilite argumentation in detail 
with those parts the doxographers would filter out of it later. The difference 
is so great in places that it makes us wonder whether it is even permissible 
to write a history of dogma based on doxographical evidence. On the other 
hand it seems that the doxographers were able to discover a clear line in the 
capricious and inconsistent to and fro of the debates. Jahiz, on the other hand, 
was not. 


A remark in Text 53, t, tells us that Jahiz recalled debates, but it is impos- 
sible to say with any certainty what approach he took in his presenta- 
tion. He knows that some sequences of arguments were paradigmatic, 
but still allowed them to develop gradually, as they may well have done 
in reality. He does not shut up the opponents, either; in one passage he 
even distances himself clearly from his teacher (Text 85, n). None of this 
rules out that he might have made use of written material, minutes of de- 
bates, perhaps, and certainly also Nazzam’s own works. The boundaries 
between what came from Nazzam and what was added by Jahiz can fre- 
quently not be determined, neither as regards vocabulary and style, nor 
as regards additions to the contents. Jahiz probably ‘adabised’ Nazzam’s 
diction in some passages, preferring changing expressions over terminol- 
ogy (cf. harara beside sukhuna in Text 60, a; regarding rutuba beside billa 
see p. 377, n. 5 below); he furthermore allowed himself some digressions 
(cf. the commentary on Text 53 and 92). Sometimes it is not clear whether 
a qala still refers to Nazzam (e.g. V 199, —4ff.); sometimes he leaves a quot- 
ed person deliberately anonymous (see p. 378ff. below). The quotations 





from Nazzam are not a continuous unit but are sprinkled into his text. 


A further surprise awaits us when we look at the varied background in front 
of which Nazzam distinguished himself in Basra — or in Baghdad? Suddenly 
all those come alive whom we have met as the bogeymen of the systematists: 
the Daysanites,? the Manichaeans,* the Dahriyya.> Nazzam knew them all and 


3 Text 86; cf. p. 365f. below. 
4 Text 18-119; cf. p. 374 and 425f. below. 
5 Text 81-81; 120-121. Cf. p. 365f., 379f. and 396 below. 
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tried his best not to be confused with them. He was not altogether successful; 
Ibn al-Réwandi clearly enjoyed pointing out parallels, and he was certainly not 
the first one to do this.® It is true that Nazzam was influenced significantly 
by his opponents when it came to terminology and intellectual approach; it 
was thanks to this that he found it so easy to refute them. And after all they 
were his opponents only in some points, as he did not encounter them only 
as ‘Dahrites’ etc., but also as intellectuals with whom he came in contact every 
day. When quoting the astronomers’ or discussing Galenic medicine,® he was 
probably in referring to the same group of people once again. The alchemists, 
too, would have been part of it; links with the Turba philosophorum or the 
Corpus Jabirianum are striking, whatever we may think regarding these texts’ 
place within the chronology. Occasionally we even come across Indian paral- 
lels, but it is not yet certain how we might assess these.? 

Nazzam was not even on his own in the issue the doxographers thought 
characteristic of him, namely that he saw bodies and ‘substances’ where oth- 
ers saw only accidents. He himself distinguished between ‘corporeists’ (ashab 
al-ajsam) and ‘accidentalists’ (ashab al-a‘rad), but while there is no doubt 
that he felt a closer connection to the former, he still treated them as a group 
separate from him.!° He furthermore did not regard the antithesis as being 
characteristic of his time; the accidentalists had their forerunner in Dirar b. 
‘Amr, or even Aristotle, and he himself felt confirmed by the ‘method of the 
true mutakallimun and the incisive intellects of times past”! After all, his 
partners in conversation were by no means representatives of Iranian ideas 
only. The most independent observer of his activities was the abovementioned 
Nestorian Job of Edessa, who appears to have come from the Jazira to Baghdad, 
where he met Nazzam in person. 


Cf. e.g. Text 119, h-l. 
Text 88, c—d; cf. also 124. 
See p. 381ff. below. 
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See p. 396 and 367, n. 30, as well as 371, n. 6 below. Just how much a degree of dilettantism 
in matters of natural history and cosmology was in vogue at the time can be seen from a 
remark by Jahiz (?) in text 81, n. 

10 Text78, d-f; also 52, a, and 73, d. Jahiz made the same distinction in Hayawan v11 7, 4f. 

11 Text 50, a; 78, a-c. Cf. p. 392ff. below. 

12 Text 59, q. 

13 Text 98, b. Nazzam’s name is not actually mentioned. The identification is clear thanks to 
the correspondence in the concept; it was suggested for the first time by P. Kraus (Jabir 11 
175, n. 1). 
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Job was a physician; Ma’mun engaged his services.!* He also worked as a 
translator.» His ‘book of treasures’ linked several ancient traditions in a syncre- 
tistic fashion.!® He did not, however, want to rock the Aristotelian distinction 
between substance and accident, and consequently he devoted more than a 
dozen pages to refuting the ‘new philosophers’. He presented their approach 
quite clearly: in Nazzam’s view, accidents were, in keeping with the word’s lexi- 
cal meaning, something that ‘joins’ (ya‘taridu) the body;'” it must thus be pos- 
sible to remove them, or at least imagine them being absent. Pure substance, 
without accident, has not yet been seen by anyone.!® Things humans perceive 
are phenomena accessible to the senses: colours, odours, tactile sensations 
etc.!9 They have permanence; they may change their location, but they do not 
suddenly stop existing in the way that was assumed of accidents. Where, after 
all, should they spring from all of a sudden??? Consequently they must be seen 
as bodies. 

Job compared this to the teachings of certain arithmeticians who ap- 
pear to have viewed everything countable as substance; he commented that 
Agathinus, the ‘head of the philosophers’, rightly made them a laughing stock.! 
This only shows what his focus was: Claudius Agathinus, a stoic from Nero’s 
time, was a physician above all else; Galen mentioned him a number of times.?? 
Nazzam, on the other hand, was not a practitioner of arithmetic; rather, he 
was a sensualist, like Asamm, and like many of his opponents among the 
zanadigqa. In a sense he thus went back beyond the atomists. He found acci- 
dents too incalculable; one can transform into another, and one has no idea 
why.” Of course one might say that it is not necessary to know this as it was a 


14 Yāqūt, Irshad 1 122, —4f., provides evidence of his presence in the year 217. The title of his 
book introduces him as résh asawwathd ‘chief physician’. 

15 Ibnal-Nadim, Fihrist 305, 2; in particular he translated a number of Galen’s writings into 
Syriac, mainly commissioned by Jibril b. Bakhtīshū‘ (cf. Bergstrasser, Hunayn b. Ishaq über 
die syrischen und arabischen Galeniibersetzungen, Index s. n.). More general information 
in the references given p. 324, n. 24 above. 

16 Cf. the edition and translation by Mingana; also Kraus, Jabir 11 275ff, B. Lewin in: 
Orientalia Suecana 6/1957/21ff., and M. Levey in Chymia 11/1966 /2off. 

17 Text 2; accidents without a substrate (lā ft mahall) as described by Abū |-Hudhayl were 
thus not possible. In general cf. Abū |-Mu‘in al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla 1 10, 3ff. 

18 Text 104, a. 

19 Text 6, d, and 172; 170, c—d. 

20 ~~ ‘Text 104,k. 

21 Ibid., i. 

22 Regarding him cf. RE 1 745 and Suppl. 1 22. 

23 Cf. Text 78 and 79 with commentary; also 49, e, and 51, |. 
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matter that concerned only God: Abu |-Hudhayl would have reacted like that, 
as would Asamm. Nazzam, on the other hand, was too much a natural scientist 
to be satisfied by this; he believed that things functioned out of themselves. 
The question was — especially in the context of a sensualist approach — how 
this could be. 

Juwayni, quoting Nazzam’s argument as preserved by Job of Edessa nearly 
verbatim, included doxographical accounts which minimalised the dif- 
ference between him and his opponents, in particular Dirar and his school. 
Nazzam, too, he says, saw substance as an agglomeration of accidents (a‘rad 
mujtami‘a) with which it was entirely identical;”5 his calling accidents ‘bodies’ 
appears quite negligible. Still, an important aspect is being disregarded here. 
While it is true that in Nazzam’s view, too, objects did not have their own es- 
sential core, the components did not simply form an agglomeration but in fact 
permeated each other. Nazzam used the term mudakhala or tadakhul;?® other 
metaphors like mulabasa ‘intertwining’?’ or tashabuk ‘network’?! also occur. 
The accidents transformed into bodies are an ingredient (mulabis) of things. 
This implied to him that they need not be on the surface; they may well be 
‘hidden’ (kamin).2° Consequently they cannot be perceived immediately, but 
it is possible to discover them by means of experiment. Nazzam’s sensualism 
was thus linked to a theory, and he was compelled to draw attention to the fact 
from time to time that appearance alone was not a determining criterion to 
him.°° ‘Substances’ are not recognised per se, but through their effects.#! 


24 + ‘Textu,d. 

25 ‘Text 10, a, and n, a-b. The phrase a‘rad mujtami‘ is characteristic of Dirar (cf. Text xv 1, 
a); interestingly, 11, a, names Nazzam together with Najjar. 

26 Text 45, a and d; 46, d; 56, b and g etc. 

27 Text 56, i; cf. WKAS II 131 a: ‘to intertwine with one another’. 

28 Text 56, g; 131, b. In individual cases I have not been entirely consistent when translating 
these terms. 

29 Text 49; 50, a, and frequently elsewhere; also Text xv 5. Cf. in general the article Kumun 
in EI? V 384f. Instead of kumūn Jahiz has istisrar in another passage (Text 63, c). Later (?) 
mustakim would be used instead of kamin by some authors (thus Abi Rashid, ‘Fr-tawhid 
40, 14f.). 

30 Text62, f; esp. 74, m-n, where appearance (mā tara l-‘ayn) is contrasted to ‘reality’ (haqiqa) 
and that ‘which is known with regard to the substantive core ( jawhariyya). An instance of 
a wrong conclusion drawn from appearances in Text 60, d. 

31 ‘Text 70, k, and 16, a. Regarding mudakhala as the opposite of atomist mujawara cf. Text 
46, e, and Hayawanv 5, 8. 
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It is noticeable that, while the doxographers in general speak of ‘bod- 
ies’ (ajsam; cf. Text 45-46), Jahiz usually says jawahir ‘substances’ (Text 
56, c; 57, b etc.; both together in 70, k; ‘bodies’ alone only 51, k). Job of 
Edessa, too, had corresponding usiyyds/obcto in Syriac (Text 98 etc.). 
This was probably originally the predominant term; Nazzam deliberately 
employed jawhar differently from the atomists. The doxographers sim- 
plified in order to achieve greater clarity; they may have had the pair of 
opposites ashab al-a‘rad and ashab al-ajsam in mind, that Nazzam had 
already used. Jahiz’ occasionally replacing jawhar with jins (e.g. in 56, b) 
shows that the perspective had changed; all substances or ‘bodies’ belong 
to certain ‘classes’ (see p. 366f. and 373 below). Occasionally we even find 
‘accident’ where ‘body’ would have been expected (Text 150, d; also 74, e€), 





as a concession to the opponents’ usage. 


3.2.2.2.1.3.1 The Theory of Mixture 

‘Hiddenness’, ‘latency’ and ‘permeation, interpenetration’ are two aspects of 
one and the same phenomenon, but Nazzam dealt with them separately, com- 
posing a treatise on each of them.! One of these may have been accessible to 
Job of Edessa; he mentions a text without naming its title. The model was 
not necessarily new. Nazzam probably adopted it, together with the concept of 
tafra, from Hisham b. al-Hakam.? The terms mentioned were widely used and 
accepted. Mudakhala and mulabasa were found in the works of the Ibadite 
Muhammad b. Harb.* Kumiun was already familiar to ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya;> 
Wahb b. Munabbih was also said to have applied the concept. Abū Nuwas 
used the word in one of his verses, availing himself of the appeal of madhhab 
kalamt.” Nazzam’s Muttazilite colleagues did not object to the idea, either, as 
long as it did not become an entire ideology.® After all, it expressed something 
entirely normal; Nazzam himself used the term rather vaguely at times, refer- 
ring to the fire or water hidden within the earth.? The Syriac Causa causarum 


1 Catalogue of Works no. 23-24. 

2 Text 98, e. Jahiz, too, was certainly familiar with it; this would explain parallels between his 
work and Job’s. 

3 Established by Baghdadi, Farq u3, —4ff./131, 6ff. Further details in vol. 1 417f. and 433 above. 

4 Unless it was Jahiz who introduced them into his lexicon (cf. Text xxx11 66, b, and 

ch. C 5.3 below). 

Cf. his missive to the heir to the throne in: Ras@’il, ed. ‘Abbas 223, ult. f./transl. Schénig 26. 

Muhasibi, Riya 85, ult. f. 

Diwan 1, 136, 6 WAGNER. 

Text 48. Cf. also the Shi‘ite text in Majlisi, Bihar x 184, —4ff. 

Cf. Text 63 with commentary. 
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said that fire was ‘hidden’ within rocks, iron, or wood; although the worldview 
there was entirely different from Nazzam’s.!° The part of the introduction of 
Kalila wa-Dimna that goes back to the Middle Persian version, the account of 
Burzoya’s mission to India, presupposes this idea, too." The poison book of 
Canakya/Shanaq, said to have been translated into Arabic!” under Ma’mun by 
Saïd al-Jawhari,8 also recalls Nazzam’s terminology.!+ 

The Iranian parallels are particularly important. Manichaeism often speaks 
of mixture. Light and darkness permeate one another; Satan wants to take pos- 
session of light by penetrating it.!5 The tree is ‘hidden’ within the grain of seed, 
as is the foetus within a drop of semen.’ Light is imbued with colour at the mo- 
ment when darkness mixes with it.!’” This theory of mixture has much more an- 
cient roots; its beginnings are found among the pre-Socratics.!* Here it was set 
in a monistic framework; it would develop into the Stoic doctrine of the xpdatg 
dt’ dAwv. The first dualist reinterpretation is found in Bardaisan. The contact 
with Manichaeism, which here as elsewhere learnt from Bardaisan, introduced 
the concept in the Iranian world: it is not originally Iranian.!? ‘Mixture’ is a 
characteristic of earthly existence; the khvarrah of the Gods, on the other hand, 
is unmixed and consequently especially beauteous.?° Baghdadi described the 


10 Causa causarum, transl. Kayser 238. 

11 Ed. Beirut 1977, p. 99, ult.: fire within rock; also in the Panchatantra itself (transl. Benfey, 
p. 16: fire within wood). 

12 Regarding the text cf. Ullmann, Medizin 324f. 

13 Regarding him see p. 223 above. 

14 Cf.B. Lewin in: Lychnos 1952, p. 227, after B. Strauss, Giftbuch 121. During Ibn Sina’s day, the 
theory of Aumin was still found in several variants (Shifa’, llahiyyat 11-1V, p. 101ff., esp. 102, 
12). Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar adopted it in some respects, e.g. concerning colour (cf. Gimaret, 
Théories de l'acte humain 46, n. 27). 

15 Ibn al-Nadīm, Fihrist 393, 9. 

16 Jābirb. Hayyan, Rasa’il 299, 6f. KRAUS; rejected by Jabir (300, 8ff.). Cf. also Ash‘ari, Maq. 329, 
4ff.; polemic, on the other hand, as late as Qasim b. Ibrahim, Radd ‘ala l-mulhid (Ms Berlin, 
Glaser 101, fol. 58a—62a). The opponent is not identified more closely, but he might have 
been an Egyptian Manichaean (cf. Abū Rida, Nazzām 15off.; Pines, Atomenlehre 99, n. 2; 
Madelung, Qasim 100). 

17 ~~ Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni v 67, 10ff. 

18 Cf. Lucretius, De rerum natura 1 830-920 regarding Anaxagoras; cf. also F. Solmsen, Nature 
as Craftsman in Greek Thought, in: Kleine Schriften (Hildesheim 1968) 1 322ff. 

19 Cf. Colpe in: Or. Suec. 27-28/1978—-9/132ff.; also Zaehner, Dawn and Twilight 284ff.; Boyce, 
The Zoroastrians 25. 

20 Thus Dénkart, transl. de Menasce 109 § 108. 
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teachings of the ‘Dahrites’ in this way: the accidents are all ‘hidden’ in the bod- 
ies; bodies differ thanks to which accidents emerge on the surface.?! 

We must not let these parallels unnerve us. They confirm what we stated 
above: a certain similarity of language and categories of thought. Much more 
significant are the differences in the detail. As we shall see, Nazzam trans- 
formed this dualist variant back into monism. And he went his own way in 
other matters, too. The mixture of light and darkness was not, of course, for 
him. He refuted it using the Daysaniyya as an example: light and darkness 
are something one perceives with one’s eyes; how should these constitute a 
world that appeals to all the senses? Mixture is amuch more widely found phe- 
nomenon, as can be determined empirically: if one mixes ink and milk, light 
and darkness are not involved in any way.” He criticised the theory of the 
elements or the elementary qualities he knew from the Dahriyya in a similar 
fashion. Independently of which of the two concepts one preferred — regard- 
ing the world as being made up out of elements or elementary qualities was 
not enough, for earth, air, water or fire, or heat, cold, dryness and wetness are 
perceived with the sense of touch. However, we have five senses; odours or 
flavours may also be part of a mixture.?3 

Nazzam thus used his sensualism to establish a more complex image of re- 
ality. He did not actually object to the elements, regarding them as a kind of 
pre- determined organising principle?* — but not as the sole key to explaining 
the world. Job of Edessa noticed this clearly. In Nazzam’s view, he said, there 
were many more besides the traditional four elements,”5 but when Job refuted 
him, the five senses were the guiding principle all the same. Drawing analo- 
gies from one sensual experience for another are one of Nazzam’s favourite 
dialectic device.2® Each sensory area forms its own ‘class’ (jins), within which 
individual perceptions such as colours or sounds, for instance, are related to 
one another and can also be in opposition.2” Nazzam’s sensualism encouraged 
him to look at the world in its momentary, phenomenal reality. The theory of 
the elements, on the other hand, was an attempt at genetic explanation. It was 


21 Farqı27, apu. ff./142, -6ff. Regarding the influence of this model on the Mishna cf. Neusner 
in: BSOAS 52/1989/419ff. 

22 Text 86. 

23 Text 81 with commentary; also 86, e. Regarding the teachings of the Dahriyya cf. the report 
of Aba Īsā al-Warraq in: MusJ 50/1984/390, 4ff. and 10f. 

24 Thus e.g. Text 59, n. 

25 Text 98, d. Ash‘ari says the same thing in context, Maq. 309, 1ff. 

26 Thus e.g. Text 49, d; also 49, f. 

27 See p. 383 below. Regarding the use of jins cf. also Hourani, Islamic Rationalism 98f. 
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actually superfluous for someone believing in a creator God; God could just 
as easily compose the world from other ingredients. Consequently Nazzam 
also rejected the materia prima that, according to Aristotle, had preceded the 
elements.?8 

When speaking to an audience thinking in Islamic categories he probably 
found it easy to brush aside opposing frameworks of this kind whose axioms 
were not comprehensible any more. At the same time he attempted to present 
his own theory as free from presuppositions as possible, employing examples 
everyone could understand: the mixture of ink and milk mentioned above, or 
that of honey and aloe which results in a new flavour.?9 Just as obvious, but 
a little more complex, was the manufacture of a jug: clay and water are mixed, 
but fire also joins them and coalesces with them within the jug. The end result 
does not give away much of these ingredients: it is not hot like fire, not wet like 
water, and not crumbly and lacking cohesion like soil (turab, actually ‘dust’). 
The mixture takes place at the level of touch; it shows that something that was 
manifest has become latent, while something else, of which one had no inkling 
previously, has come to the surface.°° 

The controversial point in this example was the fire. Who says that it has 
passed into the jug? It imparted some of its heat to the jug, but it may sim- 
ply have ceased to exist. This is how the ‘accidentalists’ would have argued. In 
Nazzam’s system, however, things could not simply cease to exist, and conse- 
quently he had to prove that hidden things could become manifest, too. Once 
again he employed examples understood by all and consequently relatively 
safe from contradiction: oil is hidden in an olive," flour in a grain,3” butter 
within milk,?? grease in a sesame seed,** resin in a pine tree,®° and fire in 


28 This is probably what Text 80 intends; Nazzam refuted the ashab al-hayuld in a separate 
text (Catalogue of Works no. 3). During late Antiquity Plutarch in particular was known 
because he, following Plato but disagreeing with the Neo-Platonists, believed in uncre- 
ated matter. Pseudo-Ammonius referred to it in his doxography (cf. the commentary by 
U. Rudolph, p. 153). 

29 Text 86, 0; 70, e. 

30 Text 51, o-p. Interestingly the same example is found in a comparable context in the 
Indian Samkhya (cf. W. Ruben, Geschichte der indischen Philosophie 193). 

31 ~~ +‘Text 48 and 49, a. 

32 ~=- Text 51,1. 

33 Text 51, m. 

34 ~~ ‘Text 48. 

35  Text67,d. 
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a flint.36 The difference between these instances is only the method used in 
order to extract the ingredient.” And it may be that the method is not familiar 
to us, which provides the reason why we cannot make the fire that went into 
the jug, manifest once more. 

If there is indeed fire within flint, then how much more must this be true 
in the case of wood,*8 as it emerges all the more visibly from the latter. Once 
again it is the method that is different: while fire is extracted from the flint 
by striking it, in order to extract it from wood, the wood must be rubbed.*9 
Nazzam appears to have discussed this example particularly frequently; Jahiz 
as well as Job of Edessa went into some detail concerning it, although they 
emphasised different aspects. We are now looking at ‘unmixing’ or disintegra- 
tion, the mirror image of the process described in the example of the potter. 
At the moment the fire emerges from the wood — when the wood burns, as we 
should say — the other ingredients become manifest as well: smoke, ash, and 
water. If the wood was fresh, one might have noticed the water beforehand, 
while smoke and ash as well as fire were completely hidden. Together they may 
be representative of the four elements: smoke would be a manifestation of air, 
and ash of earth.*° The nub of the matter, though, is that they are all combina- 
tions as well: ash contains flavour, colour and dryness; smoke, flavour as well 
as colour and odour; fire contains heat and light, while water also includes a 
noise: the crackling sound heard during burning.*! 

This, at least, was how Jahiz developed the idea. Job of Edessa was more 
concerned with the change in colour: the wood was light (‘white’) at first, and 
turned red and finally black when it burns. Whiteness is not manifest in the 
normal state only, but also predominates in the ash; redness and blackness 
were previously latent.42 He thus emphasised the aspect most important to 
the sense of sight. Jahiz, on the other hand, for the first time demonstrated how 
the perceptions of several senses could be joined in one and the same object: 
tactile sensation like dryness, the odour of smoke, the flavour of ash, and the 
sound of water. They belong to different ‘classes’ and have nothing in common 


36 Text 48 and 49, a. This is the example ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya had already adduced: a hu- 
man’s evil nature is hidden within the human as fire is in a hard rock (see n. 5 above). 

37 Text 67, c-g. 

38 Text 49, a; 52, g; 62, b, etc. 

39 Text 67, c, and 63, a, confirm that Nazzam had this way of making fire in mind, rather than 
setting fire to something. 

40 Text 59, m-n. 

41 Text5, b. 

42 Text 99 with commentary. The train of thought is slightly unclear in the details. 
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of themselves. In order to stick together they must permeate one another. Each 
of them is in the place where the other is as well; the atomist law that two 
things cannot be in the same place has been abolished.*? 

The vocabulary Jahiz used to describe these circumstances was colourful. 
When naming the ingredients, Nazzam most frequently used the word akhlath 
‘components of a mixture.*4 This term is usually typical of medicine, where 
it describes the humours,*> but mizaj, a word always linked to the former in 
medicine — with the meaning ‘temperament’*6 — does not occur at all, and he 
had a number of objections against humoral pathology, as we shall see.*” The 
fact that he only uses the plural form shows that the word came from technical 
terminology, but it might just as well have been that used by the alchemists.** 
In one passage he — or Jahiz — uses the strange hendiadys al-akhbisa wal- 
anbidha;* in another he speaks of ‘nutrients’ (marati‘) from a genetic point of 
view, i.e. components.°° He also employs one of the common words meaning 
‘element’, rukn/arkan,*! pointing out, however, that this may also denote a com- 
pound (majmi‘).52 This probably had some history; in the Corpus Jabirianum 
the arkan are the ‘bases’, i.e. those elements artificially produced by humans.5? 
Here, rukn is the opposite of ‘unsur or ustuquss; both of which terms do not 
occur in Nazzam. 

Terminologically, the difference between components of the first and the 
second order is barely noticeable. Where Nazzam, or Jahiz, explains it, he speaks 


43 Text 8, c; 9, c; 45, c-d; 46, d. Juwayni claimed the same of the bundles of accidents he 
thought to have found in Nazzam’s system (Text 47). The atomist shared the principle 
mentioned, which was understandable under recourse to the law of contradiction, with 
Aristotle (Sorabji, Matter, Space and Motion 72f.), while the Neo-Platonists as well as the 
Church Fathers had permitted exceptions (ibid. 106ff.). 

44 Text51, a; 52, t;59, i; 62, b (in the translation usually rendered rather freely as ‘Ingredienzien’ 
[ingredients], and once as ‘Stoffe’ [matter]). 

45 Cf. Ullmann, Islamic Medicine 57ff. 

46 Galen’s Hepi xpdcewv/De temperamentis is called K. al-mizaj or K. al-amzija among the 
Arabs. 

47 See p. 381f.v below. 

48 Cf. Kraus, Jabir 11 8: khalt (inf.) as opposed to the atomists’ mujawara. Nazzam was, of 
course, familiar with medical usage (Text 233, f). 

49 Texts, f; cf. the commentary. 

50 Text 59, i. 

51 Used thus by ‘Ammar al-Basri (Masa’il 95, 8, and passim). In medicine, the humours were 
seen as derivations, ‘daughters’ of the elements (banat al-arkan); cf. Ullmann, ibid. 58. 

52 Text5ı, a-b. 

53 Kraus, Jabir 11 6,n. 3. 
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of mufradat and muzdawijat, simple and ‘two-fold, coupled’ components.>* 
This does not appear particularly skilful, as ‘compounds’ might well be com- 
posed of more than two ingredients. Muzdawij is probably simply meant as an 
opposite to mufrad, as in number theory;>> however, murakkabat would have 
been more appropriate. The word was adopted from the Aristotelian theory 
of the elements where elements were combined out of two primary qualities 
each.5® Baghdadi noted the idea that component bodies become ‘compact’ 
(kathif) by mixing; they do not occur independently in reality.5” Job of Edessa, 
too, used this term, albeit in a different context: when latent bodies emerge, 
for instance during combustion, they become ‘compact’ and thus visible.58 We 
have no further evidence to help us reconstruct the theory at the back of the 
two last-named, not entirely consistent, statements. Maybe he meant that 
heat, wetness etc. only ever occur together with certain carrier substances 
coupled to them. 

It is interesting to see how Nazzam handles the concept of ‘nature’. When 
arguing with ‘accidentalists’ he occasionally stresses that objects have a ‘na- 
ture’ (tabra) or an effective force (haqiqa). In another context, however, he 
declares that the word did not mean much.®° These are probably two aspects 
of a circumstance we already mentioned above: to him, objects have no ‘na- 
ture’ of their own besides their ingredients. He does not use the word tabat 
to refer to primary properties; his similarities with the ashab al-tabat were 
superficial and no greater than those he shared with Mu‘ammar.®! He may 
have verbally resolved the term khilga ‘innate nature’ he found in Hisham b. 


54 Text 51, e. 

55 Thus also in ‘Ammar al-Basri, Masd@l 182, 6 (here, however, in the form muzawwajat). 

56  Izdawajaused in this sense e.g. in the K. al-sirr al-khaliqa by Balinas/Pseudo-Apollonios of 
Tyana (p. 286, 1f., and 366, 17 WEISSER; quoted by Kraus, Jabir 11 147, n. 10, and 175, n. 2). 

57 Text 46, c-d. Concerning the distinction between ‘subtle’ and ‘compact’ bodies cf. Text 
129, a, and 148, b. Text 150 shows that ‘fine’, ‘subtle’ (latif) was sometimes interpreted as 
meaning incorporeal, immaterial; however, this text diverges somewhat from Nazzam’s 
customary terminology; see p. 402, n. 20 below. 

58 Text gg, f. Abū 1-Hudhayl, too, used the word kathif (see p. 285 above). Both authors use it 
to refer to the condensing, the ‘materialisation’ of subtle substances. 

59  Text50,d, and 77, f; cf. also 16. Ghariza (or the derived adjective gharizi) also occurs (Text 
84, g, and 149, g and n; cf. Hayawan 1V 208, ult.). 

60 Text63,k. 

61 Regarding them see vol. 11 44f. above. Job of Edessa, on the other hand, speaks of the ele- 
mentary qualities as opposed to the combined elements fire, water, etc. (cf. the quotation 
from his K. al-tafsir, originally written in Arabic, in Maqdisi, Bad‘1 140, 1ff.; also Kraus 11 
175, n. 1). Ammar al-Basri called the elementary qualities guwa (Mas@il 97, 9). 
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al-Hakam’s teachings;®? only the doxographers cite it in connection with him, 
but it does not occur in Jahiz’ texts.® 


3.2.2.2.1.3.2 Combustion 
The process of combustion was a particularly good example with which 
to prove ‘latency’ because it sometimes occurs without external stimulus; 
Nazzam mentions spontaneous combustion for instance on boats transport- 
ing teak.1 Of course he knows that this, too, is the result of friction; but the 
friction cannot introduce the fire into the process, for if one were to rub for ex- 
ample talcum rather than wood, nothing would happen.? Fire is not hidden in 
all rocks, either,? but where it exists within combustible material, the amounts 
differ, as does the firmness of the bond. Sometimes all the preconditions for 
combustion appear to be present, but still the material behaves differently, for 
instance papyrus, which could be used for fire protection in the bazaar despite 
being of a light texture.* It is also possible to interrupt the process: if part of the 
fire remains latent in burning wood, the result is charcoal.® It can furthermore 
take place imperceptibly slowly: it is not possible to see how a small oil lamp 
uses up the fuel from one moment to the next, and how it changes constantly 
due to the gradual emitting of latent ingredients.® 

Combustion is thus a process of disintegration from the inside out. This 
does not rule out that it can be initiated from the outside, but one must not 
imagine that fire is brought to the wood entirely from the outside. The outside 


62 See p. 41, n. 9 below. 

63 The word as such was, of course, generally known. One of the 70 books from the Corpus 
Jabirianum is entitled K. al-khilqa (Kraus, Jabir 1 52); concerning Pseudo-Apollonius, K. al- 
lal, cf. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina 133, 12. As regards ‘Ammar al-Basri, his K. al-masa’il 
96, pu. f., is a good reference. It is probably not directly cognate with Syr. helga, meaning 
‘fate, used by Bardaisan; ‘nature’ is called k*yana in his texts (cf. Drijvers, Bardaisan 81ff.; 
Rundgren in: Festschrift Spuler 358; Dihle, Antike und Orient 162. 


1 Text 63, g—h. The fact noted in A was already discussed by Lucretius in a similar fashion 
(De rerum natura 1 897ff.). 

Ibid., i; also 77, b. 

Ibid., c. 

Ibid., a-b and c. 

Ibid., d, and Text 66, The example of fire and coal was also used in contemporary Christian 
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literature to elucidate the mixture of natures (Abel, Réfutation xlix). 

6 Text 68 with commentary. An Indian text addressed to the Bactrian ruler Menander/ 
Milinda already pointed out that throughout the course of a night the flame of a lamp 
was neither identical nor different (Milindapañha 40). 
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fire reinforces the latent internal fire; ‘activating’ (tahayyaja) it, as Nazzam used 
to say.” This enables it to separate from the other components of the mix- 
ture and emerge into the open. Fire is thus by no means burning air as the 
Aristotelians said,’ and it does not rise up around the burning object; rather, 
different components of fire are caused to emerge in different places of the 
wood.!° Previously these had been bound by the other ingredients, but now 
they have grown so strong that they can carry the others, e.g. smoke and ash, 
along with them.” 

In this point Nazzam argued against his opponents using the Quran as well, 
as it contains two passages referring to the Bedouin custom of making fire 
by rubbing wood.!? The emphasis, however, is entirely different: it stresses 
the omnipotence of God who has given the human suitable pieces of wood. 
Nazzam would like to prove that the idea of kumūn was implied in these pas- 
sages, and engages in a few exegetic contortions to this end.!? The Quranic 
approach is clearly secondary with him; it is employed only once, and then not 
in a central position. 

The axiom, originating in Antiquity, that like belonged to like, was much 
more significant. It served to explain why the latent fire joins the firebrand 
that approaches from outside, and also why the freed fire rushes to the empy- 
rean. ‘Everything moves towards its own kind and feels attracted by its like’, he 
was quoted as saying, and it would not be surprising if a boy who had never 
studied with him had known the chief tenet of his ‘philosophy’, namely that 
‘natures (taba‘) attract similar ones due to the kinship of species, and are at- 
tracted to their own kind due to their concordance’!® The Manichaeans, too, 
had believed in this principle in their theory of mixtures.!” 


7 Cf. hayyaja in Text 56, h; there is a hint of ‘reinforce’ in 58, b-c. Cf. Text 99, f. 

8 Cf. Tet 58, a-d. 

9 Text 52, a—c and p. Ka‘bi and Ash‘ari would later share this opinion (cf. Gimaret, Ash ari 72). 

10 Text 62. 

11 Text 60, x-y; also h-i. 

12 Sura 36:80 and 56:71f.; cf. E. Haeuptner, Koranische Hinweise auf die materielle Kultur der 
alten Araber (PhD Tübingen 1966), p. 35f. 

13 Text 77 with commentary. 

14 Cf. Carl W. Müller, Gleiches zu Gleichem. Ein Prinzip frühgriechischen Denkens (Wiesbaden 
1965). 

15 Tawhidi, Başãir 2v11 31 no. 86, in explanation, however, of why gold is found so often in 
the hands of base persons. 

16 Agh. VIII 249, 1ff. Cf. also Text 60, a; 83, i; 90, d; 185, b and i-k. 

17 Qāsim b. Ibrahim, Lotta 50, 17f., and 52, aff. 
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The empyrean is the ‘home’ (tilad) of fire, its ‘heavenly counterpart’ 
(shakluha t-‘ulwi);!8 this explains why fire always rises upwards.!9 When it 
emerges from the wood, it expands?° and very soon disappears, but it does 
not stop existing; the fundamental bodies are permanent, and constant as to 
their amount.2! Nazzam probably thought of the sun as being the empyrean; 
it consists of fire.22 Other bodies, too, had their home, such as the soul which, 
when it is freed and not too burdened of itself, will hurry to its ‘higher land’ 
(al-balad al-a‘a),?3 or water and air.2* This home, however, is not necessar- 
ily situated in the higher world. Water, for instance, and wetness in general, 
inclines downwards, as wetness is heavy. The same is true of cold: it, too, is 
weighty, as demonstrated by ice.?° Each ‘class’ ( jins) of substances has its own 
effect,26 but one could basically distinguish between matter or ‘bodies’ with a 
rising tendency, and those with a resting tendency.2” These were old, familiar 
ideas; one need only look at the beginning of the first book of Aristotle’s De 
caelo. The idea that the celestial region consisted of fire and nothing but fire 
goes back to Heraclitus and Anaxagoras; Aristotle repeatedly discussed it in his 
Meteorology, and again in De caelo.?8 

What is true of fire also applies to heat. Cold, on the other hand, disappears 
underground when it is freed; there it is ‘dominant; like fire is dominant in the 
sun. To the cold, Nazzam said, the earth was ‘like the disc of the sun; earth 
and sun being opposites that correspond in some ways, including, it seems, the 


18 Text 52, e; 60, k (al-tilad al-‘ulwi). Shakl with a pronoun denotes the same or like; it cor- 
responds to jins (cf. the sayings quoted n. 15 and 16 above). 

19 Text 51, 0; 60, g and k; 82 (where the attribution is not entirely clear; cf. the commentary); 
115, a-b; also 56, c—e. 

20 Text52,g. 

21 Cf. 60, u; also the commentary on Text 49, d-e and 51, 1. 

22 Cf. Text 74, h-l with commentary. 

23 ~=«- Text 14, c. Cf. also p. 405 below. 

24 Text 83, k. 

25 ‘Text 65, a-b; 53, n-q. 

26 ~~‘ Text 70, k. 

27 Text 65, k; 82, c—d; 115, d. 

28 Cf. G. Kaiser, Theophrast in Assos 78f. with instances. Aristotle’s two texts were known 
in the Islamic world during Nazzam’s lifetime (see p. 46f. above and 394f. below); it is 
also possible that Simplicius wrote his commentary during a stay in Iran (cf. I. Hadot in: 
Simplicius. Sa vie 22). Manichaeism as an intermediary is also a possibility: the ‘breath 
of air’, the universal principle of life pulsating throughout the world (see p. 379f. below) 
aspires to higher spheres and carries particles of light with it, which in this way return to 
their original place in the world (Malahimi, Mu‘tamad 564, apu. f.). 
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shape.”° Cold, as we have seen, moves by ‘leaps’; this is why not everything it 
passes freezes solid. Fire, too, moves in ‘leaps’, but it dissolves at the same time, 
as it consists of two components, of heat and of light, as we saw earlier,?° and 
light is faster than heat. Light moves away at a leap; heat, on the other hand, 
remains longer. This explains why an oven in which the fire has gone out still 
gives off heat but does not glow any more, or conversely, why one can see a fire 
from a long distance but not feel the heat.3! Consequently in the empyrean, 
light is always above heat; when the latter arrives, the highest place has already 
been taken.” The greater speed is due to, firstly, light being lighter than heat,?? 
and secondly, heat being retained for a time by its surroundings. For while cold 
dominates within the earth, there is also hidden heat that combines with the 
heat emitted by an oven. By the time the heat succeeds in freeing itself, the 
light has long fled, as there is no light within the earth.34 And the earth at- 
tracts darkness all the more, as darkness is inert and consequently stays down 
below.%5 

Parallels with dualist, especially Manichaean, ideas cannot be overlooked; 
Ibn al-Rewandi emphasised them particularly.3° They not only agreed on 
the distribution of light and darkness to the higher and the lower regions, 
but also on the two effects of fire being light and heat.3? However, Khayyat 
pointed out correctly that in Nazzam’s view, light and darkness were not eter- 
nal principles;3* what he shared with the Manichaeans were certain funda- 
mentals of physics. In fact, Aristotle had already taught that a flame contained 
heat (9euN6T¢) as well as whiteness (Acvxótng), the latter being identical with 
light.3° This idea is part of general knowledge; Nazzam’s Christian contempo- 
rary ‘Ammar al-Basri used it in his explanation of the trinity.*° 


29 Text 53, n—q. We do not, however, have direct evidence that Nazzam regarded earth as a 
disc. 

30 Seep. 367f. above; cf. also Text 69, b, and 70, a. 

31 Text 54-55; also 56, f and k. 

32 Text 56, c-e. 

33 Text 54, a. 

34 Text 56, f-k; 57. 

35 Text 82, c. 

36 ~=—- Text 114, a-d. 

37 Complete with the characteristic ‘moral’ note that these are the good parts of fire, while 
burning was the bad component (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 393, —8ff.). 

38 Text 114, e-g. 

39 Phys. Iv, 9, 217b 6. 

40 Burhān 49, 14f. 
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3.2.2.2.1.3.3 Further Effects of Fire 
As fire is lightweight, it also renders objects lighter in which it is hidden. 
Consequently a flint weighs less than a lump of metal of the same size. Here 
Nazzam contradicts the atomists who explained the different weight of bodies 
of the same size with the differing density of the grid structure in their basic 
atoms, in the gaps of which a greater or lesser amount of particles of air could 
be contained.! Of course it cannot be denied that enclosed air can lift a body,” 
but it is not always the case. Other ingredients are also able to do this. We can 
observe it directly in the case of heat,? which is a component of fire, after all. 
Weight is generated when light and heavy things mix, or ‘permeate one an- 
other’; as the grid structure is irrelevant, one need not assume any more, like 
the atomists did, that the matter of a lighter body will always take up more 
room than that of a heavy one.* Unfortunately the texts do not enlighten us on 
how the lightness of light bodies can be explained. One might assume that the 
lightness, or rather the weight, as they are not accidents, are bodies — and there 
are occasional hints that seem to confirm this. However, nowhere is it stated 
explicitly that fire contains not only heat and light but also lightness.® 

The relation between fire and dryness is complex. It would be wrong to say 
that fire or the heat contained in it dry out an object, as heat can only generate 
its like, namely heat, and fire can only join with fire. Fire itself is not, in fact, dry 
at all, for dry things do not cohere but fall apart like dust. Of course it cannot be 
denied that items that come in contact with fire become dry, but that is merely 
a side effect. When the particles of fire emerge from the wood during combus- 
tion, the particles of wetness that were previously contained in the wood are 
also freed; the earthy component that remains, namely the ash, does therefore 
not contain any wetness and is dry. Or, using a different example: if one evapo- 
rates the water in a vial, there may be some dry residue at the bottom of the 
vial, but only because the fire ‘activated’ the heat components enclosed in the 
water, which in turn carried wetness particles with them. The explanation for 
the bubbling of the water is not that air escapes, but that fire rises within the 


1 Text 63, t-x; 65, m. Regarding Democritus cf. D. O’Brien, Theories of Weight in the Ancient 
World 1 131ff. In Text 78, b, Nazzam incorrectly traces this theory back to Aristotle. 

2 See p. 378 below. 

3 Text 65, c. Regarding the relation between weight and temperature in the antique concept cf. 
O'Brien 57ff. 

4 Text 64; also 115, d. Regarding Job of Edessa cf. Text 103, e. 

5 Text 49, f; especially in Job of Edessa (Text 103, f, and 104, a). Cf. also Pazdawi, Usul al-din 
231, 15. 

6 More detail on p. 389f. below. 
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water and takes some of the water with it. In this way the earth components 
become dominant, which is also why the water that has not evaporated now 
has a salty taste.’ 

Life would be unthinkable without fire. The sun gives light and heat and 
ensures the circulation of water. The fire within the earth melts metals and 
other elements which rise to the surface in the form of liquid or gas.8 These 
observations had always been known to natural science. For Nazzam they be- 
came proof that fire mixes with the other elements of the cosmos and perme- 
ates them. 


3.2.2.2.1.3.4 The Other Elements 

Earth, too, is always mixed with something else. The Aristotelians called it cold 
and dry, but that is pure theory. If we try to determine it without prejudice we 
fine that it is salty, or dark; clearly a flavour and a colour have permeated one 
another. An odour is also part of this mixture, as is a sound, as particles of earth 
can collide.! It is only dry in the form of dust.2 Usually it is mixed with 
water and takes the form of clay and possesses a quality which Nazzam - or 
Jahiz — describes with the word ludūna, which is difficult to translate: a plas- 
ticity, malleability, flexibility caused by the addition of wetness.? When the 
water becomes dominant it emerges as a spring on the surface. This is also true 
of fire which appears in ‘fire springs’, volcanoes and burning oil wells, or air 
compressed in folds within the earth that emerges under pressure.‘ If the in- 
gredients were not dominant in these places, we would not even notice them, 
but it allows us to conclude that they must exist, albeit ‘latent’. 


7 Text 59, a, g, i-p; 60, a—o. Ibn Sina referred to this example in his Shifa’ (Ilahiyyat 11-1V, p. 102, 
14ff., and m, 5ff.). The precipitation of salt had always been seen as proof that water can be 
transformed into ‘earth’ (Baghdadi, Usul 54, 13ff.). 

8 Text 61. 


1 Text 81, i. 

2 Text 59, c; 85, h and l with commentary. 

3 Text 59, d-f; said of air in 84, e, and 88, s. The latter passages may be referring to ‘wetness’ 
in general (cf. the commentary on 84). For references of this meaning, especially in texts on 
natural science and in translations from the Greek, cf. WKAS II 466. 

4 Text 63, m-q; also 61, f. These phenomena were observed elsewhere as well. The word burkan, 
used by geographers to describe all kinds of volcanic phenomena, is not found in Nazzam’s 
texts (cf. Miquel, Géographie humaine 111 107ff.). 
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Water is the only element directly identifiable with an elementary qual- 
ity. It is wet, this is obvious from its being liquid.> According to the theorem 
that things effect what is like them, when ice melts there has to be water as 
well as heat joining it from outside; this is the only way to activate the wet- 
ness contained in the ice. Conversely, water does not freeze merely because 
it becomes cold — dryness must be added as well.” Water is involved wherever 
wetness occurs; other fluids such as oil, milk, etc., are the result of mixture. 
When they are boiled this admixed component remains; water only evaporates 
without residue.’ It washes the salt from the earth, which is why sea water is 
salty. Nazzam regarded this process as rather complex. The salt — or rather, the 
saltiness — remained behind only because the sweetness had been freed from 
the water. Fire particles are also freed in this same process of disintegration, 
as the earth surrounding the water contains fire (i.e. it is warm) and activates 
the fire contained within the water. In this way the sea water evaporates, a 
circulation begins in the course of which the water returns to the earth, and 
ultimately into the sea, by means of rain, hail, snow and dew.? Hydrological 
balance is the best example to show that substances always remain constant.1° 
The fire that has risen up within the vapour can discharge itself in the form of 
lightning. The thunder that follows the lightning shows that there was a sound 
mixed with the fire," a sound that may have been caused by the friction of the 
air carried by the water vapour.” 

The example of the suction pipe could demonstrate how closely water 
may be linked to air. It would not have been news to a physicist, as Heron of 
Alexandria had discussed it in his Pneumatika, but from Nazzam’s point of 


5 Text 59, b and h. The texts consulted indiscriminately use the words rutuba and billa to 
convey ‘wetness’ (cf. e.g. Text 81 the passages at Hayawan V 41, 12 and 13 as opposed to 40, 
6 and 9; 41, 3 and 9, and 42, 1). Regarding /udiina meaning ‘wetness’ see n. 3 above. 

Text 65, i with commentary. 

Ibid., e-g. 

Text 93, where the attribution is not entirely clear (cf. the commentary). 


O ON Q 


Text 60, p—v. It would seem obvious that this circulation is not only stimulated by the heat 

within the earth but also by the sun, but would require filling a lacuna in the text (in 60, 

q). The parallel 63, y, also only refers to the interior of the earth. 

10 Text 60, s and u-v. 

11 Text76,b. 

12 Thus according to Text 63, y—z. This is really only a report of the ‘accidentalist’ explana- 
tion, but Nazzam appears to agree with it on the whole. 

13 Diels, Uber das physikalische System des Straton, in: sB Preuß. Ak. Wiss. Berlin 1893, Phil.- 

Hist. Kl., p. 107f.; also Furley in: Festschrift Moraux 1 605. Cf. Ma’min’s experiment on p. 216 

above. 
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view the process acquired a different dimension. If the pipe only carried air 
next to the water, nothing would happen; only because there is air within the 
water, which combines with the air carried by the pipe, is the water drawn 
upwards together with the air.4 Bellows work according to the same principle: 
air enters the piece of metal to be wrought, combining with the air within the 
metal, thus loosening the structure of the metal which then becomes pliable. 
This circumstance is most noticeable in the case of a ship with an iron keel that 
should sink in the water; it would, as the text has it, knock a hole in the water 
because of its weight. However, once the ship’s hull is closed, air is enclosed 
within it which combines with the air particles of the iron — and the wood and 
the pitch, and in this way the ship is carried on the surface of the water.!® 

There is something else in addition in this last example. Air is a body with 
neither upward nor downward tendency; it is, in fact, a medium for these 
movements.” Consequently it holds objects in which it is enclosed at the same 
level. It does not resist the weight of a falling object,!® as it is loose and very 
subtle.!9 Forces ‘from below and from above’ affect it.2° If it is compressed, it 
develops force of its own; one can feel it when one touches an inflated skin.”! It 
will be buoyant if one pushes it under water — not, however, because air has a 
fundamental upward tendency, but because it is alien to water and wants to be 
combined with its own kind. The water does not wish to keep it, either; as we 
have seen, water always has a downward tendency.?? 

Air is also locked in outer space, within the lunar sphere. This is why one 
can, as in the example of the inflated skin, conclude from its pressure onto the 
strength of the sheath covering it there, i.e. the sphere surrounding it; pressure 
and counter-pressure must correspond. Pressure causes circulation which we 
call wind. The wind comes from above; air is different near the sun.23 We will 


14 Text 91, a-b and f-h. 

15 Ibid., c. The phrase is not quite clear; there may be a presumption that the air carried by 
the bellows also contains fire. This is supported by Text 52, f. 

16 Text go, also 88, g. The examples listed were not attributed to Nazzam directly but to an- 
other, unnamed, theologian, whose ideas were certainly very like Nazzam’s (cf. the com- 
mentary on go-91). 

17. Text 83, e-g. 

18 Text 125, c. 

19 ~—« Text 83, b-c. 


20 ~— Ibid. a. 
21 Ibid., d. 
22 Ibid, h-k. 


23 Text 84, a-f. The text is in fragments, and the transmission is not entirely assured (cf. the 
commentary). Also 88f. 
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probably have to resort to antique concepts in comparison, as they were trans- 
mitted in the Placita philosophorum: wind is generated when air gets too close 
to the sun and evaporates or is set in motion.?+ 


Closely related are the ideas attributed to a ‘leading theologian (mutakallim) 
by Jahiz in Text 88. Like all early Islamic thinkers he assumed that there 
was no vacuum in the world; air is consequently what fills every gap (b; 
also f). It grows thinner the higher up it is; beyond our region we do not 
use the word ‘air’ but instead ‘surge’ (lujj). This is reason why the sky ap- 
pears ‘green’, i.e. blue, to us; although in reality the ‘surge’ looks no dif- 
ferent than the air, i.e. light (c-e). He probably means that the light of 
the sun passes through this surge and is affected by it. The sphere within 
which air and ‘surge’ are enclosed is shaped rather like an egg (g); the idea 
of the world-egg may have played a part (cf. vol. 1 514 above). The term lujj 
itself, however, comes from the astronomers, the text informs us. We may 
come across it in the — extant unfortunately in Latin only — speculations 
of the Turba philosophorum. There, Anaxagoras says that every element 
has its own ‘compactness’ (spissum, cf. Plessner, Turba 4of.). In Arabic 
this word usually refers to water, not air: ‘mass of water, flood, surge of 
waves, the deep’ (references in WKAS I! 214f.), but may also be found in 
the context of the rūh (Majlisi, Bihar v11 38, 8), and as metonymy for the 
dark of night (wKAS 11 215b). It is hardly possible to say with any certainty 
which Greek word was the basis for it. In the context of Anaxagoras we 
might think of the ‘vortex’ (meptywentcs), but to Anaxagoras this was a cos- 
mic force leading to the separation of celestial bodies etc. and finally the 
ether (Jaeger, Theologie der frühen griechischen Denker 183f.). We might 
ask whether it was not rather the ‘first compactness’ (mpatov muxvov), 
which according to Xenokrates combined with fire to form the substance 
of the stars (Frg. 56 HEINZE = 161 ISNARDI PARENTE). 

Kindi, too dedicated a treatise to the question of why the sky was 
‘green’ (GAS 7/260); it was part of being educated to have an opinion on 
the matter (cf. e.g. Ibn al-Dawadani, Kanz al-durar 1 30, 16, and 97, 14f.; 
also Radtke, Weltgeschichte und Weltbeschreibung 244f. and 365f.). 





Nazzam pointed out the importance of air for the human organism, more than 
in the case of the other elements, because air and breathing are connected. 
The essence of air is cold; that is why breathing it in provides refreshment. 


24 Plac. phil. 111 7/Ar. transl. 177 DAIBER. ‘Abd al-Salam Haran pointed out a related passage 
in Qazwini (Hayawan V 44, n. 2). 
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A corresponding amount of warm vapour that has grown within the body, is 
exhaled.25 Nazzam once again distances himself from the Aristotelians who 
regarded air as warm and wet.*6 The Stoics, on the other hand, found that it 
was cold.” The idea that breathing served to cool the heat inherent in the 
body was widely held among physicians; Galen noted it as the teachings of 
Philistion and Diocles.28 


This concept was also discussed by the abovementioned Anonymous (88, 
h), who subjected it to nuanced criticism (i-l) during which it emerged 
that he considered breath and ‘breath of air’ (nasim) to be related (k; cf. 
also f). He picks up on a word used by Manichaeans and Dahrites; the 
‘breath of air’ was the universal spirit of life, the pneuma (rh) of light that 
joined the four elements — probably a translation of Gr. ai8yp, ‘aether’ (cf. 
Malahimi, Mu‘tamad 549, off., and 552, 8 [= MUSJ 50/1984/391, —4ff., and 
394, 10; after Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq] regarding the Dahriyya, and 562, 12ff, and 
564, apu. f. regarding the Manichaeans). He makes only a weak distinc- 
tion between breath (nafas) and soul (nafs); the Arabic language distin- 
guishes them by one vowel only and, fortunately, their gender (nafas m. : 
nafs f.; cf. the frequently cited connection between rūh and rik). A kind 
of universal soul subsists within the air; it enters into bodies in the form 
of rays and separates there; if one attempts to separate the soul from this 
its origin, it takes flight and the human dies (m-p). Concerning further 
details cf. the commentary on Text 88, h-s. 

In this context a rather macabre discussion broke out concerning 
what happened when a human was being strangled (Text 89). This was 
not so far-fetched, because if one were to strangle someone, he would 
die without his soul — as a breath — leaving his body. In order to explain 
his dying, it was suggested that in this case the strangled person’s blood 
would begin to boil and, together with the ‘counter-forces’ hidden within 
it, drown his soul (d-e); this may well have been based on the observation 
that the victim’s face grows red. This would mean that a liquid, name- 
ly the element water, contributed to the death; after all, some ‘Dahrite’ 
physicians believed it was possible to die of ‘rotten blood’ (cf. Abū ‘Isa 
al-Warraq in: Malahimi 552, 5f. = MUS] 50/1984/394, 7f.). Anonymous, 
however, wishes to focus on the element that had so far served to explain 





25 Text 84, g. 

26 Degen. et corr. 11 4. 331a, 30f,; cf. Text 52, b, and maybe 84, e (cf. the commentary). 
27 Cf. O. Gilbert, Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums 487. 

28 = Opera tv 471, 5ff. KUHN. 
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everything concerning the soul, air. He, too, thought of ‘counter-forces’ 
within the body itself, but in his view they were made up out of ‘rotten 
air, namely the warm vapours that grow within the body and are re- 
placed with breath. He emphasised the fact that someone who is being 
strangled does not die immediately, which may be explained, he says, by 
the fact that air does not only enter the human body through mouth and 
nose, but also through the pores in the skin beneath the hairs ( f): in this 
way the soul was in contact with the ‘breath of air’ even from inside the 
body (g). Stopping mouth and nose would thus not be sufficient to suffo- 
cate the person; only if the vapours condensed more and more within the 
body would death occur; as now the skin expanded, closing the pores (A). 
This was probably inferred from realistic observation; one saw how the 
strangled person's veins swelled, and explained it as the air in his body 
continuing to heat up and expand. Only now does the soul leave the body 
(i-k) — although it is not explained how this is possible after all (?) orifices 
have been stopped. 

Jahiz did not name that theologian because he found his views ‘re- 
pellent’ (88, a); presumably he wanted to spare his school the scandal. 
We are unable to reveal the secret, but there are some indications that 
he was referring to Nazzam himself. After all, the unnamed theologian, 
an ‘authority’, as he pointed out, was familiar with the concept of the 
‘leap’ and used light as an example to prove it (cf. 88, m—p, and 8g, l; cf. 
p. 348 above). He furthermore assumed that the soul would return to its 
home in a ‘leap’, which corresponds with Nazzam’s idea, cited elsewhere, 
that the souls, depending on whether they are light or heavy, will either 
float upwards or sink downwards after their separation from the body 
(see p. 373 above and 405 below). However, Jahiz’ account seems to sug- 
gest that he thought they would unite with the air again and rise to the 
heights where the winds collect and swoop down. The theory might eas- 
ily have become the starting point for a theory of the migration of souls, 
which indeed emerged among Nazzam’s pupils (see p. 464ff. below), but 
it does not yet seem to be presumed here. 


3.2.2.2.1.4 The Connection to Contemporary Medicine 


381 





As Nazzam modified the theory of the elements in many places, and even 


questioned the principle, it was impossible to avoid conflict with contem- 


porary medicine. Still, in both subjects, Nazzam did not break with tradition 
entirely. Like the physicians he believed that the nature of living things was 
determined by the four elementary qualities. In the ideal case, these forces 


would be in a balanced ratio (i‘tidal = ebxpacia); if divergences grow endemic 
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in certain regions, we perceive them as racial differences. Those people are 
‘cooked’ differently than others;! they are not properly matured within the 
womb. Intelligence and character will fall behind, although craftsmanship may 
still develop well.2 The model can also be applied to individual cases: if one 
is too hot in the bath, the balance can be disturbed to such a degree that one 
faints.3 

This is also the point where it becomes clear how much Nazzam distorted 
the existing model. If the heat a human carries within himself is increased 
from the outside by the heat of the bath, it is ‘freed’ according to Nazzam, or 
‘activated’; it combines with the external heat and may turn against the human, 
against his spirit of life (ru). The ‘obstacle’ keeping it back — namely the other 
components of the mixture that constitutes the human, above all, presum- 
ably, cold — has disappeared. If a toxic substance disturbs the balance, this 
is due to the fact that humans carry some toxins within themselves which is 
only increased by a snake's bite. Humans have a predisposition for absorbing 
toxic substances, as it were. The snake, on the other hand, does not die from its 
venom, because there is no other toxic substance in its body.5 


According to Text 96 heat also contributes to the toxin spreading through 
the body, as the pores (masamm) are opened more widely in the warm. 
Might there have been an idea that masamm could be interpreted as 
‘paths of poison’ (derived from samm ‘poison’)? That would explain why 
humans always carry some toxic substance within them. 


The fundamental contrast with traditional medical theory emerges in the 
context of the explanation of the four ages of man. In Nazzam’s view human 
‘nature’ and its composition was always basically the same, with the dryness in- 
herent in the body ‘squeezing out the other forces’ and the wetness; this is why 
an ancient man will drool, his nose will run, and his eyes water. Physicians had 
observed this long before; but they concluded that an old person's body con- 
tained more phlegm (pàċypa) than before. Phlegm, Plato had said in Timaios, 


Regarding the concept of réis cf. Ullmann, Islamic Medicine 59. 


BH 


Text 97. 
Text 95, f-g. 


A W bd 


It makes us wonder how Nazzām explained that the person comes to again after fainting. 
Somehow the ‘obstacle must have returned, or been reactivated. 

5 Text 95, a-e. The effect of toxic substances is an old object lesson in the theory of mixture 
(cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, De mixtione V1 218, 6f. BRUNS). Khosrou Anoshirwan had the 
philosopher Priscian answer a similar question (cf. Duneau in: Mélanges Crozet 20). 
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is the product of decaying flesh.* Nazzam countered that an old person’s skin 
becomes dark and wrinkly, i.e. dry. Phlegm, on the other hand, was white and 
wet in the understanding of the physicians; consequently, the effect of an in- 
crease in phlegm would have to be altogether different. Furthermore, children, 
too, secrete fluids: they cry more than adults, their noses run, and they wet 
themselves. Plants, too, are wetter in their youth than later. Ageing is thus a 
process of disintegration. It is continuous; there are no ages of man — certainly 
not in the sense that each could be marked by a different composition.’ 


3.2.2.2.1.5 Sensory Perception 

Everything we perceive through our senses is a body. As we only perceive quali- 
ties, all qualities must be bodies. A body as such, behind these qualities, does 
not exist. What we perceive e.g. with our eyes are the colours only. The body 
is visible because of them, or rather: they are visible as bodies. Accidents are 
invisible! Each sense is a separate entity; all the perceptions of one particular 
sense form a common class ( jins). Within this class they are able to develop by 
means of mixture: two colours when mixed result in another colour, but never 
in a temperature or a weight etc.? Opposites are thus only possible within one 
and the same class: black and white, rough and smooth, etc. Perceptions of 
different sensory organs are never opposites; a certain flavour and a certain 
odour are merely different.? There are five senses in all.4 


3.2.2.2.1.5.1 Sight. Colour Theory 

We see because our eyes emit rays. They ‘leap’ towards the object and perme- 
ate it Nazzam probably adopted this concept from Hisham b. al-Hakam, 
and shaped it further in accordance with his ideas.” Another description that 


6 Concerning the antique tradition cf. R. E. Siegel, Galen’s system of physiology and medicine 
(Basel/New York 1968), p. 221ff. Job of Edessa defended it (Text 104, d and f-h). Ibn Hisham’s 
K. al-tijan had already drawn the parallel between the four humours and the four seasons; 
phlegm corresponded to winter (4, uff., under teachings of the ‘philosophers’). 

7 Text 139, c, and 166, b. 


1 Text 6;105, n-p; 105 A, a and g—h. 

2 Text 86. 

3 Text 70, l-q (with regard to Nazzam and his entire school); 71; 45, b. Cf. also Text 1, a. The idea 
is of Manichaean origin (cf. Text 140, h). 

4 Text 139, c, and 166, b. 


1 Text 43, b; 105, a; 105 A, f. 
2 See vol. 1 429f. above. 
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is closely related to his thinking is found in the K. sirr al-khaliqa: there is a kind 
of lamp in the eye, namely the spirit of life (ruh), whose light combines with 
the brilliance of bodies of light colours.’ This brilliance is as essential as the 
sight rays, as without it things would have no colour, and we basically see only 
colour* This was the Aristotelian model; ‘brilliance’ or ‘lustre’ was expressed 
with words such as otiABov, Aapndv or aùyh.5 The corresponding Arabic term 
is usually diya’. 


Thus used by e.g. Hisham b. al-Hakam (cf. Text Iv 28, f). Regarding 
Nazzam Text 70, a and d, are most relevant; also 73, g. The usage is not 
always consistent. 85, d, uses diya’ as the opposite of darkness, i.e. ‘light’; 
cf. also the inconsistency between 70, a, and 74, e. — Another theory is 
located in the same circle, which was used by the ‘(natural philosophers) 
who profess Islam’ to explain the effect of the evil eye (after a text exam- 
ined by R. Köbert in: Der Islam 28/1948/120, ult. ff.):6 ‘It is not impossible 
that subtle, invisible? substances are emitted from the eye of someone 
who possesses the evil eye in order to combine with the victim of the 
evil eye in such a way that they are able to enter into the pores of his 
body, God creating decay at the same time, just as he creates death when 
someone drinks poison. This is due to a custom he established, which is 
neither necessary nor so natural that he should force (?) it onto the act, 
(Shihi, d. 741/1340, Lubab al-ta’wil < Nawawi, d. 676/1278 < Abu ‘Abdallah 
al-Tamimi al-Mazari, d. 536/1141). This probably does not refer to Nazzam. 
He was unlikely to have said that God creates decay, nor would he have 





used the term ‘custom’. 


The brilliance that makes colours apparent on the surface of things contains 
a colour, too, but an imperceptible one as it does not ‘impart colour’: white.® 
Theophrastus had already stated this;? Alexander of Aphrodisias, too, em- 
phasised it in a brief didactic text that was probably translated into Arabic 


3 P. 464, 6ff. Cf. the translation in Ullmann, Medizin 95f.; also Weißer, Geheimnis der Schöpfung 
142. Concerning the subsequent psychological reaction cf. Weißer 145f. no. 19.1. 

Text 70, i. 

Thus in Theophrastus; cf. K. Gaiser in: Synusia, Festschrift Schadewaldt 195. 

I diverge from Kébert’s translation in some places. 


Dy 


I read ghayr mar'iyya as in the Ms, rather than ghayr marra ‘unhealthy’ as Köbert suggests 


XN Oo A 


(118, n. 4). 


o0 


Text 70, a, and 72, h. 
9 De igne 50, p. 723. 
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not long after Nazzam’s death.!° Nazzam quickly adds a distinction: this state- 
ment cannot be inverted; there is also white that does not contain brilliance 
and light." This would seem to refer to the white paint we usually use; opaque 
white that can neutralise other colours. Brilliance and colour are two different 
things. Colours neutralise one another because they can be opposites. We 
can mix milk and ink, white and black, and end up with a grey liquid; mixing 
green and red results in brown. 

The question is, how to determine the opposite. The opposition between 
black and white is different from that between green and red. Among the ‘ac- 
cidentalists’ as well as the corporealists there were some who only recognised 
white and black as opposites, and then tried to derive all other colours out of 
combinations of these two. These included Job of Edessa!® or the author 
of the K. sirr al-khalīqa. 16 The Daysanites insisted on it, to them white rep- 
resented light and black, darkness.!” They all referred back to antique con- 
cepts. Anaxagoras had regarded colours as mixtures of black and white; the 
pseudo-Aristotelian treatise Tepi ypwudtwv says something similar.!8 Aristotle 
himself, on the other hand, had distinguished two kinds of colour mixture: by 
placing them next to one another or on top of one another.!9 In Nazzam’s 
environment, two kinds of opposites were distinguished as well, an absolute 
one between white and black, and a ‘habitual’ one between the other colours.2° 
The other colours impart colour and assume colour; white and black, on the 
other hand show their absolute opposition in the fact that they each only 


10 Gätje, Die arabische Übersetzung der Schrift des Alexander von Aphrodisias über die Farbe 
37off., Ar. text 8off.; regarding the date of the translation cf. Endreß, Proclus Arabus 188 
and 63f. 

11 Text 70, b-c. We do not know who the ‘learned theologian’ is whom Nazzam contradicts 


inc. 
12 Ibid., d. 
13 Ibid, e-h. 


14 Text73, d-f., and probably also 72, a. 

15 Book of Treasures 130. 

16 Weißer 143 § 15.1. Thus also Ka‘bi (cf. Abū Rashid, Al-masa@il fi l-khilāf 132, 1ff.). Regarding 
the Mu'tazilite theory of colour in general cf. also Ibn Mattoya, Tadhkira 253ff. 

17 Ashar, Maq. 338, 8f., and 349, off. 

18 C. Prantl, Aristoteles über die Farben 58 and 1ooff. 

19 Gaiser in: Synusia 186f. In general also W. Kranz in: Hermes 47/1912/126ff. It is of no particu- 
lar significance that Aristotle named white and black as an example of opposites (évavtia) 
within the same class in his Categories (11. 14a 19 = Mantiq Aristu 1 48, 20f. BADAWI). 

20 ~~ ‘Text 73, b. 
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possess one of these qualities: white assumes colour, but does not impart it; 
black imparts colour but does not assume it.?1 

The colour of particular things may often be explained with secondary ad- 
mixture. Fire, for instance, is not red naturally, as one might assume based on 
the evidence of one’s own eyes; as we have seen, it is composed of heat and 
brilliance, and that is at best white.?? Colour happens because of the gas or the 
smoke that accompany the fire, and they depend on the nature of the wood.?3 
A shadow or the darkness of the night can also cause it to change colour by mix- 
ing with it; consequently embers look different in different light.2+ Similarly it 
is well-known that in the morning or the evening the sun, being closer to the 
vapours of the horizon, looks red or yellow, rather than white, its colour at 
noon when it is in the zenith.25 What we perceive as red or yellow may simply 
be black settling on top of the whiteness of light.26 We can once again find 
a Greek comparison: Aristotle did not regard the sun as fire-coloured, but as 
white,”” and he thought it turned red because of mist or smoke.?® Alexander of 
Aphrodisias demonstrated the same thing with the example of fire.?9 

Of course the colours, or the admixtures that generate them, may also be la- 
tent. As we have seen, Job of Edessa had the process of combustion explained 
to him in the following way: whiteness is manifest on fresh wood,®° redness, 
on burning wood, and blackness comes to the surface of coal. All these had 
been hidden within the wood from the very first; when the wood has been con- 
sumed entirely, they are freed and evaporate in the air.3! They behave similar 
to water that evaporates, as they are only compact, and thus visible, when com- 
bined with dense bodies.®? Light alone cannot show them to the eye; indeed, it 
is possible that an excess of light prevents perception altogether.*% 


21 Text 72, f-h. 

22 Text 74, a and e. 

23 Ibid., f and m-p. 

24 Text76,a. 

25 Text 74, h-l. 

26 Ibid., g. Cf. the corresponding remarks on clouds in Text 75. 

27 Met.1 3. 341a 35f. 

28  Desensu et sensato 440a 10ff. 

29 Gätje, Arabische Übersetzung 366, |. 4of. 

30 Nazzam as well as Job were thinking of the lighter heart of a branch, not the green or 
brown bark. 

31 Text 99, b-l; concerning blackness cf. also 87, f. Cf. p. 367f. above. 

32 Text 99, n-p. Cf. p. 370 above, according to which density is caused by the mixture. This 
gives rise to the question why mixing with air is not sufficient. 

33 Text 87, d, but only as a dialectical argument. Nazzam may have been thinking of estab- 
lished facts, such as that one is blinded by light. 
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3.2.2.2.1.5.2 Hearing. Acoustics 

Sounds are also bodies, but they are very ‘thin’, and consequently fit in every 
crack.! They can even enter into rocks, but once they are inside, they cannot 
come out by themselves as they are held by the rocks’ compact structure. The 
make the same noise on the inside as on the outside, but as they cannot come 
out, we do not hear them. Only once rocks, or other objects, are knocked to- 
gether do they ‘leap’ out — presumably because this shakes up the structure of 
the objects within which they are hidden.” As they are thin, they are light and 
rise up.? This, too, takes place in a ‘leap’; the speed of sound, rather like the 
speed of light, was so great that it could not be comprehended with the general 
theory of motion. One cannot really say that a sound is generated; it has always 
existed.4 Here, too, the sum of the bodies remains constant. 


It may seem rather reductionist to us that sounds should be generated 
particularly as a result of knocking objects together; we would also think 
of wind instruments, where the process is entirely different. In fact, 
Ibn Sina argued against this theory in his K. asbab huduth al-huruf (cf. 
M. Bravmann’s translation, Phonetische Lehren der Araber 113). However, 
the explanation by istikak, which is the dominant one all over kalam (see 
p. 76 above), has a long tradition: it goes back to the Pythagorean Archytas 
of Tarentum, a friend of Plato’s (cf. Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker 432, off. = 
Text 47 Bu: nànyai twwv mot’ Maña; regarding him cf. Dictionnaire des 
philosophes antiques 1 339ff. no. 322) and presumably became known 
in the Islamic world through Aristotle’s De anima (11 8. 419b off.). Farabi 
embraced it and applied it to musical instruments (K. al-musiqa 212, 2f.). 
Regarding Ash‘ari cf. Gimaret, Doctrine 124f.; concerning the usage of the 
word also Text XVI 15, k. I am grateful to B. Reinert of Zurich for sugges- 





tions regarding this issue. 


In order for us to hear a sound it is not enough for it to be freed, it also has to 
move to and into our ear. In doing so it has to pass through the medium air. 
The air is affected by it, it ‘waves’ (yatamawwaju) and assumes the shape of 


1 Text 106 and 107, a; 102, i. ‘Thin’ is the word used by Job of Edessa (102, i); a comparison with 
the other texts shows that the corresponding Arabic term is /atif ‘fine, immaterial’. 

2 Text 102, i (and presumed in a-f); 107, b; 108. 

3 Text 82, c. 

4 Listed as an anonymous theory by Ash‘ari, Maq. 426, 9; probably referring to Nazzam and his 
school. 
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the sound; i.e. the sound permeates it.5 The same happens within the ear. The 
air that has become ‘intertwined’ with the sound taps on it and causes a pain® 
at the moment when the sound is passed from the air to the ear; the sound 
can now combine with the rūh and ‘permeate’ it.” The antique roots of this 
theory are unmistakeable. The Stoics had already regarded sound and speech 
as bodies.’ They also assumed their connection with air; Diogenes of Babylon 
had said in a treatise on the subject: ‘Sound is air that is hit (pushed), or what 
is mostly perceived by the ear’? The idea that this movement was in waves was 
considered by Aristotle as well as Galen.!° 

Still, there was a problem within this theory. How could one understand 
that many people hear at the same time? This seemed to presume that the 
sound divided in the air, as the question already ruled out the possibility that it 
tapped onto people's ears one after the other. The opponents may have thought 
they could force Nazzam to agree with atomism in this way," but they were 
surely triumphant too early; his system, too, allowed of a body dividing. After 
all, a sound was ‘thin’, why should it not divide and deform its medium in more 
than one place. He compared the process with water being poured over several 
people; each of them will only be touched by part of the water.!? This also 
invalidated a second objection the opposing sources were fond of repeating: 
that everyone would hear something different after the division. After all, 
the water was the same for everyone who was soaked. On the other hand a 
certain discomfort did now spread throughout the Mu‘tazila. As in the case 
of Abu |-Hudhayl’s notorious theory of eternal rest in paradise, Khayyat once 


5 Text 109, a; 11, a; 112, a. The concept of movement in waves, which seems quite modern, 
first occurs in Shahrastani (112, a); ‘permeation’ (tadakhul) is probably older (cf. also 1m, c). 
Aristotle had also said that sound requires air as a medium (De an. 419a 34). 

Text 109, a; also 105 A, e. 

Text 109, b; 110, a; 11, c; 12, b-c. The latter depiction (Shahrastani) is the most precise one, 
but it probably reads too much into Nazzam’s model. Shahrastani presumed Nazzam to 
have been dependent on the philosophers (112, g), but judging by his style he had prob- 
ably been influenced by Ibn Sina (regarding whose teachings cf. Bravmann, Phonetische 
Lehren 114). Cf. also M. Bernand in: S1 39/1974/32f. 

8 SVF II § 140-42, and 111 212, 2off. 

9 Ibid. 111 212, 23ff.; also 11 § 138, 139, and 142. Cf. Versteegh, Greek Elements in Arabic 
Linguistic Thinking 30. 

10 Siegel, Galen on Sense Perception 133ff.; Galen, too, regarded nveðpa as the basis of auditory 
perception. 

11 Text 11, g-k. 

12 ~=—- Text 13, b-c; cf. 11, d-e. 

13 Textug, a; also 1m, l-n. 
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again dug up the formula that only Nazzam’s own fellow believers ever spent 
time thinking about this dark question. 


We must beware of equating sound and human speech as Shahrastani 
did in Text 2. The case of speech is rather more complex (see p. 443f. 
below). Nazzam’s theory of sound influenced Jahiz when he wonders 
whether certain sounds such as the rubbing together of freshly baked 
bricks, or the hissing of a wick just before it goes out or because it has 
absorbed water, are perceived as so unpleasant because fire is mixed in 
with them. It would thus not be the sound itself but the fire within the 
sound that emerges and heats the air around it (Hayawan 111 361, 1ff., and 
earlier). Polemic against Nazzam’s model was also found in ‘Abdallah b. 
Muhammad al-Khafaji, Sirr al-fasaha (composed 454/1062), p. 7, 5ff.: the 
sound is not a body but, being an intelligible, an accident. He did not, 





however, mention Nazzam’s name. 


3.2.2.2.1.5.3 The Other Sensory Perceptions 

We do not learn much about taste and smell. Odours are ‘thin’, rather like 
sounds, which is why they can enter into water, e.g. in the case of perfume.! 
There are seven different categories of flavour, but only four are mentioned: 
sweetness, bitterness, tartness and acidity.? Like colours and sounds they 
can combine to form the most varied of mixtures; consequently some are 
pleasant or nutritious, while others are painful or fatal. They are generated 
by coming in contact with the taste nerves.* 

The ‘bodies’ perceived by touch are eight in all: hot and cold, dry and wet, 
soft and hard, smooth and rough.® The first four have already been mentioned 
frequently, but this list provides the final proof that in Nazzam’s view they were 
not elementary qualities that were in any way superior to the other four. On 
the other hand it did not occur to him to subsume warm and cold under the 
generic term ‘temperature’: language was not ready for this. Even where such 
a generic term existed already, in the case of weight (wazn), he continued to 


14 Text uno, b. Cf. also 11, b, and uz, f-g. Text 170, g-i, shows the extent to which the issue 
could be exploited for polemic. 


BH 


Text 101, a and d; cf. also 49, c, and 105 A, d. 
Text 100, a-b. 

Text 81, f-l. 

Text 105 A, c. 
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Text 70, l-m; also 105 A, b. 
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refer to heavy and light. He rejected the attempt by certain ‘Dahrites’ to re- 
place the contrast between dry and wet with a gradual scale.” He does not 
appear to have perceived the problem of threshold values. 

Nazzam said in all clarity that there were no further tactile sensations be- 
yond the eight categories mentioned.® Job of Edessa, on the other hand, pre- 
sumed that contraction and expansion or heaviness and lightness were among 
the ‘bodies’ that could be perceived by the senses; if we follow the structure of 
his text, he appears to have counted them among the tactile sensations.9 He 
is, however, a slightly vague witness; speaking at first of ‘light and heavy, con- 
tracted and expanded elements’, thus allowing the interpretation that these 
qualities are imparted to an object by other ingredients, e.g. fire or air! It is 
also not clear what Nazzam thought of length, width and depth, the three di- 
mensions that, in the view of the atomists, are constitutive of physical bod- 
ies. Ka‘bi says that Nazzam believed them to be bodies, too; but immediately 
afterwards adds that length to him was that which was long, width that which 
was wide, and depth that which was deep." This sounds as if they, as opposed 
to other ‘bodies’, were not independent ingredients, but only manifest them- 
selves in connection with, and as a consequence of, an object. Ash‘ari would 
indeed embrace only this last statement.!? 

We should also like to know more precisely how pain and enjoyment are 
related to tactile sensations. Nazzam appears to have regarded them as bodies; 
consequently they can mix with other things, such as pain with colour, pre- 
sumably as in the case of a bruise turning blue. For this same reason they can- 
not be effected by humans;!* they are caused by ‘innate necessary causation’ 
(jab al-khilga), by human nature itself.!5 Nazzam made his opposition against 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir’s tawallud theory clear here. Unlike heat and cold, how- 
ever, pain and enjoyment are also emotions. This is probably why in another 


6 See p. 375 above. 

7 Text 85, b, with commentary. 

8 Text 70, m. 

9 Text 103, c and f; 104, a. 

10 Text 98, d; cf. p. 370 and 375 above. 

11 Text8, a-b. 

12 Text 9, a-b; also 13, a. Still, elsewhere he states (Text 1, a) that Nazzām also regarded 
‘shapes and spirit(ual substances)’ as bodies; ‘shapes’, however, are not possible without 
dimensions. Cf. also Pazdawi, Usul al-din 231, 15. 

13 Text8, h. 

14 ~—- Text 152, d-e. 

15 Text 203. 
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passage pain is listed among the accidents.!® He probably had to compromise, 
as the subject was too complex. 


Baghdadi claimed that Nazzam accorded sexual sensation a special posi- 
tion as a sixth sense (Text 143). This would mean that he differentiated 
further in the field of enjoyment, but the same was also said of ‘Abbad b. 
Sulayman (Text xxv 75; cf. ch. C 4.1.2.1.1.5 below). 


3-2.2.2.1.6 Motion as an Accident 

The only accident familiar to Nazzam besides all these ‘classes’ of bodies was 
motion.! Some of the ashab al-taba’i‘ had been of the same opinion.” In the 
context of his theory it meant that motion cannot have duration.3 This is as- 
tonishing as by introducing the concept of itimad he himself had accorded 
each body a motion peculiar to itself. Still, we have seen that he only ever cal- 
culated i‘timad according to momentary ‘states of being’; he is all atomist in 
this respect. On the other hand itimad helped him defend the axiom that ac- 
cidents are not arranged in opposites; if a moving and a resting body are not 
opposites this is because the resting one is in fact in motion too.* And itimad 
made it clearer than other concepts that accidents are invisible.5 


The problem as a whole can only be perceived in outlines now. Dualists 
and zanadigqa as well as Kufan Shi‘ites discussed the status of motion, but 
they did not all ask the question in the same way. Shr‘ite theologians in 
Kufa regarded motion in general as a body (cf. Text rv 4, and 17, a; also vol. 1 
4oif. and 407f. above). The same was said of the Manichaeans from whom 
the zindiq Ghassan b. Ruhawi adopted it (vol. 1 518f. above). Nazzam’s 
pupil Muhammad b. Shabib also returned to this position (see ch. C 5.1.1 
below), but the ‘naturalists’ (ashab al-taba’i‘) had expressed disagree- 
ment, as we have seen: it is not possible for bodies to mix without mo- 
tion; consequently it cannot itself be a body. This left the possibility that 





16 Textı50,d. 


BH 


Text 4, b; 5, b; 6, b; 9, d; 46, a; formulated around Juwayn?’s categories in 10, b. 
See vol. 11 44f. above. 
Text 3, and 171, f. 


RW N 


Text 71, a. Ka‘bi was the only one who did not notice this; he names rest as an accident 
besides motion (Text 8, a), and even suggests counting motion among the ‘class’ of rest 
(Text 154, b). 

5 Text 6, a, and 105, n. 
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it might be identical with the moving object, as many Manichaeans were 
said to have concluded. Even those among them who regarded motion as 
a quality did not therefore automatically see it as an accident (Malahimi, 
Muttamad 566, 13ff.; cf. Abū ‘Isa al-Warraq in Ash‘ari, Maq. 349, 12ff, and 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni v u, 16ff.). Abū Shakir al-Daysani spoke of 
things being identical and not identical at the same time (see vol. 1 513 
above). Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ was thought to have considered movement not 
to be identical with its carrier, but we do not learn what his positive con- 
clusion was (vol. 11 38f. above). As for Nazzam, we must be aware of the 
variations in terminology. If Juwayni says that he believed substances to 
be identical only because of their accidents, ‘accidents’ appears to refer 
to the components of the mixture, not the movements (cf. Texts 12 and 
10). Nazzam himself may have used the term ‘accident’ in a rather wider 





sense, too (cf. Text 58, f; also 93, k?). 


Humans only have control over the accidents. Their actions are thus limited 
in a similar way as in Abu |-Hudhayl’s model, which makes the question of 
what precisely Nazzam believed motion to be all the more significant. After all, 
he said that a potter may create a mixture as well as God. He probably meant 
that a human cannot create the primary bodies; if he combines things at a 
secondary level, this is merely movement. In a human, movement is identical 
with activity. This is confirmed by Nazzam’s regarding knowledge, will etc. as 
accidents;’ on the other hand the khawatir, the stimuli from outside, are bod- 
ies that combine with the soul and the intellect.’ There were interesting bor- 
derline cases. Ash‘ari stressed that humans cannot create life; life was a body 
in Nazzam’s view.’ The problem arose in the context of procreation; Bishr b. 
al-Mu‘tamir had at least regarded sexual intercourse as ‘movement’!° 

We must go a step further. We have to consider whether in Nazzam’s view 
every kind of change in quality was a ‘movement’ ‘Bodies’, to him, were per- 
ceivable qualities that had a degree of permanence and could be integrated 
into an object through mutual permeation. Change happens when a latent 
relation is abolished. Here, too, we are observing bodies that have long ex- 
isted, and consequently the object’s continuity is assured. At the same time, 


6 Text 4-5; 152, d. 

7 Text 152; cf. p. 4uf. below. 

8 Text 229, c (where Ash‘ari expresses doubt concerning this statement). Also Baghdadi, 
Farq 122, 11/138, 16, and Usil al-din 50, 16f.; also p. 412 below. 

9 Text 5, d; cf. p. 408 below. 

10 Text XVII 17, a. 
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however, something is happening; a body moves to the surface — by means of 
movement, presumably. The movement itself is not visible, we only see the 
emerging body. Consequently all movements are part of the same class; the 
process is fundamentally the same every time. Movement causes the change in 
appearances and consequently in perceptions. The perceptions are tied to the 
moment, and the movement has no enduring existence, either. 

The sources do not offer this interpretation in such detail, but it does not 
contradict any of the extant texts.! In this case Nazzam, quite sensibly, would 
have distinguished between change brought about by humans and change 
happening of itself. Movement in the sense of change of location would have 
to be treated as a special case.!? 


3.2.2.2.1.7 The Nature and Objective of Nazzam’s Theory 

The way in which Jahiz reported his teacher’s arguments down to the some- 
times mysterious details shows that — in spite of the palpable naivety — the 
boundaries between the individual parties were clear. This can be obscured 
by the dialectical nature of the debate; frequently opponents are anonymous 
or presented as merely a general line with little informative value. Thus when 
Nazzam speaks e.g. of ‘accidentalists” it is safe to assume that these never ex- 
isted as a uniform group. While he does name Dirar b. ‘Amr? not long before, 
giving the impression that the accidentalists were his pupils, this is indeed 
about the impression only; he tries to push them into the same corner. This 
much becomes clear when he subsequently accuses them of ‘affinity’ with 
Jahm b. Safwan;? Jahm had nothing to do with accidents at all. Dirar was dif- 
ferent, of course, but even in his case this aspect was mainly verbal. Dirar 
certainly was an ‘accidentalist’, but not the only one in Nazzam’s view, and 
presumably not the most important one, either — after all, he was dead. Abu 
l-Hudhayl is a much more likely candidate. In order to be an accidentalist in 
Nazzam’s eyes, one did not have to believe that everything created consisted 
only of accidents. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar noted that Abu l-Hudhay] criticised 


11 Ioweitto D. Eberhardt’s study Der sensualistische Ansatz und das Problem der Veränderung 
in der Philosophie Mu‘ammars und an-Nazgzams; cf. ibid. p. 18ff. and 32ff. 

12 Ihave doubts as to whether /‘timad ought to be interpreted ontologically, as Eberhardt 
does, as ‘Bestehenbleiben der Erscheinungen’ (permanence of phenomena) or ‘Bestand- 
haben der Wahrnehmungen’ (continued existence of perceptions) (p. 46f.); it certainly 
cannot be proved. 


1 Text 52, a; Jahiz also in 72, a. 
2 Text 50, a—c. 
3 Text 50, d; also 77, e. Cf. p. gif. 
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Nazzam’s theory of mixture: ‘If a quince was caused to exist (actually by God) 
by means of agglomeration (ijtima‘, of individual ingredients), then God is 
able to disassemble the component parts after their agglomeration.* And fi- 
nally we should remember Job of Edessa. Jahiz would never have mentioned 
him, as the Christian theologians were still far too dangerous to be present- 
ed to the reading public, but we know from Job himself that he challenged 
Nazzam.® 

Nazzam cannot deny that some accidentalists possessed a certain prestige; 
while they were ‘undistinguished scholars’ they rose to the ‘level of authori- 
ties’.6 Jahiz described some of them as astute,’ which was not least due to their 
great forebears. After all, Aristotle was on their side; Nazzam saw himself com- 
pelled to mount a frontal attack on him. In the theory of the elements they 
countered the concept of mudakhala with the Aristotelian concept of ‘trans- 
formation’ (uetxBoAy) according to which the individual elements may be 
transformed into one another by exchanging one primary quality: air is hot 
and wet, and when its wetness is replaced by dryness when it is heated up, it 
turns to fire, which is hot and dry. Fire is only different (khilaf) from water; its 
true opposite (didd) is water. Transformation takes place in degrees (tadrij)'° 
in a cycle (nepioðoç) described by Aristotle in those physical texts that were the 
first to have been translated into Arabic.” ‘Transformation’ (ingilab or qalb) 
was, as we have seen, one of the key concepts of early Basran theology;'? this 
was how Dirar’s pupils might have found to Aristotle. Of course it is not pos- 
sible to prove this definitively; there were probably Aristotelians everywhere in 
Nazzam’s environment. 


Text 78, a—b, appears to establish a fairly clear connection, but it really 
points to contemporaries of Nazzam whose identity is not made quite 
clear. The nepioðoç of the elements was also described in the Syriac 
Causa causarum (transl. Kayser 233ff.); cf. also Pseudo-Apollonios, Sirr 


4 Fadl 263, of. 
Text 98, b; cf. also p. 323 above. He, too, was familiar with the distinction between acci- 
dentalists and corporeists, but to him the former were those who did not recognise any 
bodies at all (Text 97 n). He considered himself to be a man of moderation rather than 
extremes. 

6 Text 67, a. 

7 Text 52, p. 

8 Concerning the wrong point altogether, it must be added (cf. Text 78 with commentary). 

9 Text 52, h-i. Cf. also Jahiz’ remark, Hayawan v 55, 2f. 

10 Text 52, l-n. 

11 Degen. et corr. 11 3ff., and Meteorologie 1v 1ff. 

12 Seep. 42 and 67, and vol. 11 452f. above. 
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al-khaliga 572, 2ff. after Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis. The doxo- 
graphical summary in K. al-tasrif demonstrates how much opinions dif- 
fered between the experts in details (Corpus Jabirianum, transl. Kraus, 
Jabir 11 142ff.). — The terminology the accidentalists used in this context: 
istihala for petaBorn, khilaf for Siapopd, didd for évavtiov, is normal for the 
period; it was found in the translation of the Meteorology Ibn al-Bitriq 
completed not very long after 200, and was still used by ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabari (d. after 240/855). Ishaq b. Hunayn (d. 299/910) was the first to 
deviate from it in his translation of the Physics. I presented these con- 
nections for the first time in: Der Islam 43/1967/254f. Regarding the date 
of Ibn al-Bitriq’s translation of Meteorology cf. Endre&, Übersetzungen 
von De caelo giff., and Petraitis, Arabic Versions of Aristotle’s Meteorology 
27ff. Instances of the lexical correspondences are found in the glossary 
Petraitis collated; cf. also Meteor. 338a 23, ed. Schoonheim 53, 1. 10 (cf. 
85, l. 275). However, we must not view the development of terminol- 
ogy in one dimension only. Frequently several corresponding terms are 
used together; later translators usually looked to earlier versions. In the 
Meteorology Ibn al-Bitriq renders Stagopa not as khilaf but as ikhtilaf; 
yetaBoAn as istihala as well as taghayyur. The De caelo translation that 
goes back to him uses both istihala and taghayyur in its oldest stratum, 
and sometimes even together: taghayyara wa-stahala (information from 
G. Endreß). Circumstances are similar in the case of the Arabic Proclus 
source from the circle around al-Kindi (cf. Endre, Proclus Arabus 122ff.). 
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The accidentalists’ criticism of Nazzam’s theory of kumi, specifically of the 


idea of fire being hidden within wood, was presented in part by Alexander 


of Aphrodisias in his text Hepi xodccews xai ad&jcews/De mixtione from the 


Aristotelian point of view and against the Stoic idea of the xpdatg 8’ SAwv. This 


includes the argument that fire is greater than wood, or at least of a different 


shape and would thus not fit inside the wood.3 The fundamental opposition 


of mutual permeation on the one hand, and contact on the other, is Greek; 
xwpetv (opa dik cwpoatoc) or Sujxetv contrast with apy and mapadeots there, like 
mudakhala and mumassa or mujawara.* On the other hand we find parallels 


13 Text 51, g—h; 52, a. Simplified by Ibn Hazm (Text xv 5, a). Cf. De mixtione VI 219, off. BRUNS; 


translated and elucidated by F. Rex, Chrysipps Mischungslehre und die an thr geübte Kritik 


in Alexander von Aphrodisias De mixtione (PhD Frankfurt 1966), intro. p. 56f., and transl. 


p. 13; also R. B. Todd, Alexander of Aphrodisias on Stoic Physics 122ff. 


14 Rex, intro. 7, 17, 23f., 57; Kraus, Jabir 11 8. Some of the examples are also already present in 


Alexander’s text: toxins (see p. 382 above), nutrition and growth (cf. vr 233, 14ff., with text 


50, d), cheese and milk (cf. vi 231, 32ff,, with text 51, m-n). 
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with Indian sources: Nazzam’s opponent who jokingly peeled the bark of a 
piece of wood and asked, where the hidden fire was, could have learnt it there.!5 
Still, the idea is so obvious that one might have thought of it without Indian 
assistance.!6 A similarly naive comment was that the fire would have to destroy 
the wood from the inside out,!” or that one would have to be able to feel it 
when touching the wood.!® 

Even more important to the understanding of Nazzam’s position are the 
differences among his own followers, the ‘corporeists’. What he had in com- 
mon with them was the idea of mixture, but as this idea had passed through 
heathen media, dualist systems above all, he modified the model. The way in 
which he did this was not new, either, as he moved closer to Stoic ideas once 
again.! The reduction to only a few basic building blocks, that was so char- 
acteristic of Iranian systems and probably increased their allure, was thus re- 
versed. The world was not made from light and darkness only any more, as 
the Daysanites believed,?° and not out of the four elements of the Dahriyya, 
either.2! The ‘bodies’ from which it is composed are everything that can be 
perceived with the senses. The Stoics would have said: they are everything that 
can have an effect, or be subjected to one.?? 

The rejection of the theory of the elements was the most momentous step. 
One might say that Nazzam went about it half-heartedly, but the steps he took 
were sufficient to separate him not only from the ‘Dahrites’ but from the al- 
chemists as well. According to the theory recorded in the Corpus Jabirianum, 
when distilled every body dissolves into the components water, air (i.e. gas = 
oil, duhn), fire (i.e. colouring), and earth (the residue).23 The speculations of 


15 Text 67, b; cf. W. Ruben in: AO 13/1935/147. 

16 Job of Edessa mentions it, for one (indeed, he might be the one Jahiz referred to; cf. Text 
99, €), as would Ka‘bi’s school later (Abū Rashid, A-masa’il ft -khilaf 57, 7ff.). Cf. also 
Lucretius, De rerum natura 1 8g1f. (against Anaxagoras). 

17 ‘Text xv 4, c; later also Ka‘bi (Abū Rashid, Masa’il 56, 8ff.). Cf. also Lucretius 1 goaff. 

18 — Text 53, a; also Lactantius’ argument cited by Pines, Atomenlehre 100f. Cf. in general Lewin 
in: Lychnos 1952, p. 222ff. 

19 S. Horovitz already pointed out this connection in: ZDMG 57/1903/181; also Lewin, loc. 
cit. 225, and more recently Rundgren in: Or. Suec. 38-39/1989-90/149ff. In general see 
Sorabji, Matter, Space and Motion 6off., and vol. 1 468 above. 

20 Seep. 366 and 385 above. 

21 Text 81; also 63, r. Cf. p. 366 above. 

22 See vol. 1 467 above. The translation of the Placita philosophorum includes this definition 
in Arabic (Daiber, Aëtius Arabus 210, 5f. = Diels, Doxography Graeci 410a 5ff., with slightly 
divergent text). 

23 Kraus, Jabir 11 5. 
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the Turba philosophorum all concern the interrelation between the elements.?4 
The alchemists — or at least the circle responsible for the Corpus Jabirianum — 
had an advantage over Nazzam when it came to the mathematical foundation 
on which they based the theory of the elements;25 Nazzam was not enough of 
an expert to go into the question of quantities in detail. On the other hand it is 
quite possible that he was not yet aware of this development; the chronology 
of the individual parts of the Corpus Jabirianum and its overall layering is still 
an open question. Shahrastani grouped Nazzam with certain ‘philosophers; 
apparently in particular with Anaxagoras.*° This is a heresiographical com- 
monplace, but it may betray a keen eye: Anaxagoras had already believed that 
things contained all kinds of matter and all qualities within them in such a 
way that certain kinds of matter and certain qualities outweighed the others.?” 

Still, we must not forget that Nazzam was a theologian. He did not speak 
of alchemists; the opponents he attacked were dualists or those who denied 
the concept of creation. Explaining correctly what happens during creation 
was very close to his heart. In the visible world God does nothing other than 
a human making a pot: mixing ingredients and thus creating a variety of 
phenomena.?® Nature could not do this by itself as it only ever adds like to like 
or, put differently, a substance only ever effects what is in its essence.” Things, 
however, as we can see in their composition or after their decay, consist of 
mixed elements that are not part of the same ‘class’. They include contrasts 
that become ‘neutralised’ (fasada/tafasada); only the hidden cold of a body 
as an ‘obstruction’ (madnié‘) to its perceptible heat stops the latter from taking 
over and burning the item.®° This really simplifies the matter too much; things 


24 One might compare what is claimed there to be the teachings of Leucippus and 
Democritus (Plesner, Turba 6off.); also the rather detailed deliberations in Pseudo- 
Ammonios (41, 3ff. RUDOLPH with commentary 149f.; also Daiber in: Proc. I. Congress on 
Democritus 258f.). Regarding the K. sirr al-khaliqa cf. Weißer, Geheimnis der Schöpfung gof. 

25 Cf. Kraus, Jabir 11 187ff.; this is the so-called “lm al-mizan which was probably influenced 
by Pythagorean theories. 

26 Cf. Milal 39, 13f./82, 5, and 256, 7ff./814, 13ff. 

27 Cf. Diels-Kranz, Frg. B 12, last sentence; also Jaeger, Theorie der frühen griechischen Denker 
182. Regarding his kinship with Nazzam also Horovitz in: ZDMG 57/1903/186, and Horten 
in: ZDMG 63/1909/774ff. 

28 Text 51, q; also 117, b. It may be possible to infer from Text 95, h-k that God can unmix 
things, too; but the passage is problematic (cf. the commentary). 

29 Seep. 372 above; also Text 116. 

30 Text 53, d. Fasada occurs in Text 70, d-e; 71, b-c; 45, b; in a mirror image also 53, b. 
Regarding mani‘ cf. Text 58, g; 62, d; 63, f, and once again 53, b. Ash‘ari uses the form 
mumant ‘(Text 45, b). 
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have permanence because all the ingredients, not only the opposing ones, 
are ‘bound’ (‘aqada) and keep each other in check.*! This state can only be 
achieved by pressure from the outside, by compulsion,?? as opposites do not 
mix of their own accord.*3 This is the point at which the physical image of the 
world cannot continue without God; mutual permeation and the existence of 
a higher order can only be imagined in connection with God’s intervention.*4 

The anti-dualist emphasis of this line of argument is inescapable, but the 
idea had begun to emerge among the dualists in particular. Fasada ‘to neutral- 
ise’ was apparently a Manichaean term.?5 The Marcionites, who assumed a 
third principle besides light and darkness, namely the primal human, believed 
the latter had mixed light and darkness and thus caused the balance (ta'dil) 
between them.36 Nazzam was probably familiar with this variant of the dual- 
ist model. He was probably also aware of the Christians having turned it into a 
deist model. ‘Ammar al-Basri agreed with him in accusing the ‘deniers of God’ 
that the different elements can only be combined in the world by God apply- 
ing force.3” ‘Ammar was probably slightly younger, but Theodore Abu Qurra 
was also familiar with the idea*® and, closer still, so was Job of Edessa. We can 
follow its path via the Church Fathers such as Athanasius back to the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise De mundo.®° We also find it in an Islamic context, in 
one of the speeches in the Turba philosophorum: God joined enemy elements 
peacefully, so they now love one another.*° Nazzam’s pupil Muhammad b. 
Shabib developed it further.“ 

The creatio ex nihilo had still not been proven. So far the point at issue had 
been a secondary creation by means of combining pre-existing elements; 
the latter might well have eternal duration. This was how the parallel with 
the Marcionites could be confirmed. The Dahriyya proved the eternal dura- 
tion of the elements with the argument that they were mixed in spite of their 


31 Thus Text 58, f-g; e contrario probably also inferable from 53, b-c. 

32 Textu6,cande. 

33 Text 08, c and f: as an argument against the Manichaeans. 

34 Thus already in Text 116; fully formed in 117, a and d-e; also 118, g. Stated concerning the 
separation of elements in Text 185, i. Noted as proof of the existence of God characteristic 
of Nazzam by Karajaki, Kanz al-fawa’id (Teheran Lithograph), p. 86, uff. 

35  Textı40,h. 

36  Seevol. 1 508 above. 

37 Masdail 95, 6ff, and 100, 5ff. 

38 Mīmarfiwujūd al-khāliq 11 7f. and 11-19 (= p. 182ff. DICK). 

39 Davidson, Proofs for Eternity 150f.; cf. also Walfson, Philo 1 337ff. 

40 Plessnre, Turba 83. 

41 Text xxx11, from where Maturidi adopted it (Tawhid 12, 3f.). 
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opposing natures. Nazzam, of course, like his Christian contemporaries, had 
no doubt that God also created the primary ‘bodies’; they, in fact, are the only 
ones to be called into existence from nothingness (ikhtira’) — this is a process 
that does not allow of a comparison between God and humans.*? The question 
remains of how the two could be imagined together. Ibn al-Réwandi claimed 
that Nazzam believed everything was created at once; meaning to say, presum- 
ably, that everything exists, but is latent, from the beginning, that creation 
thus unfurled gradually out of itself.44 In another passage he compared this to 
Mu‘ammar’s teachings, commenting mockingly that despite the similarity in 
their approaches, the latter was greatly exercised by the idea that according to 
Nazzam an infinite number of bodies came into being at the same time during 
the creation.*5 What Ibn al-Réwand1 is clearly trying to say is that in Nazzam’s 
view, bodies were infinitely divisible; but this was pure polemic. Nazzam, as 
we have seen, was not an adherent of the actual infinite divisibility;#® Khayyat 
would recall the fact in this context.4” Still, Ibn al-Rewandi would not have 
made this up out of thin air; after all, Mu‘ammar and Nazzam had conducted 
a debate, and Nazzam had even written a treatise against Mu‘ammar’s theory 
of the ma‘Gni.*8 In this context he probably criticised the infinite regress that 
Mu‘ammar accepted for the sake of the theory. Mu‘ammar’s remark was simply 
a retort, a mu‘arada. 

Ibn al-Rēwandī was intelligent enough not to mention this background to 
his polemic. However, his earlier summary of Nazzām’s theory without the 
category of infinite number is also incorrect, as Khayyat emphasised, without, 
however, clearly showing the reason why.*? Things can only be created all at 
the same time if their components or ingredients are present and already cre- 
ated at that time. This should not, however, be interpreted as preformationist 
as Ibn al-Réwandi did: Nazzam was not an evolutionist. Rather, after the cre- 
ation, coming into being and decay are explained as God — or humans — mixing 
things, and unmixing them. Basically, Nazzam was thinking along similar lines 
as Abu |-Hudhay] in the context of ta'lif. 


42 Abū ‘Isa al-Warrag in: MUSJ 50/1984/393, 5f. = Malahimi, Mutamad 550, pu. ff. 

43 Text 117, b and f-g. In this way God creates e.g. the flavour of a melon (Text 171, b-c). 
44 Text 122, a and c (cf. the commentary). 

45 Text svi 26,d. 

46 Seep. 349 above. 

47 ‘Text 122, i-l. 

48 Seep. 70 and 334 above. 

49 Text 122, e-f. 
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Similar, too, the Zaydite Qasim b. Ibrahim in his refutation of Ibn al- 
Mugaffa‘: things are subject to change not as to their substance but only 
as to their form (Lotta 51, 17f.). The preformationist interpretation was 
adopted by Ibn Hazm (cf. Text xv 5, a). 


Jahiz caused further confusion. People named him as the source of the in- 
formation that Nazzam believed God was creating everything anew at every 
moment. This was close to the occasionalism of later Ash‘arites, and was con- 
sequently repeated in particular among those circles, by Baghdadi and Juwayni 
for instance.°° It did not, however, really agree with Nazzam. He believed that 
what was new in every moment were the perceptions or the phenomena rath- 
er than the things themselves. It must be said that when summarising this in- 
terpretation Ibn al-Réwandi emphasised that the constant new creation of the 
world did not entail the constant destruction of the world. This leaves us with 
the question of what Jahiz actually said. It looks as if in the passage from the K. 
al-hayawan at the root of this he mentions that an oil lamp or the wick of an 
oil lamp is not the same at any two moments.*! Ibn al-Réwandi changed this 
to say that the fire within the light did not have permanence at any moment.5? 
He probably generalised this interpretation in the relevant passage.®? It seems 
that the Mu‘tazilites of Khwarazm -of whom Zamakhshani was one — refuted 
it for generations to come. 


Suyuri, Irshad al-talibin 56, 3ff. and earlier; cf. also Abū Rida, Nazgam 
16off. after Najm al-Din al-Katibi. Nasr al-Din al-Tasi was part of this tra- 
dition (Talkhis al-muhassal 94, 1f./21, uff.). It would have been helpful if 
Khayyat had pointed out this deformation in 122, h. In 69, b, he says quite 
clearly that he did not share Ibn al-Réwand’s interpretation. — Nagel, Der 
Koran 181f., already emphasised that in the Quran, too, the creation is pre- 
sented as a constant event rather than the beginning of the world (for 
more detail see ch. D 1.3.2.1 below). That God created everything at once 
was claimed in Theologie des Aristoteles (98, 12f., and 51, 12ff. BADAWT). 





50 Text 122, g—h (with commentary), and 123. 

51 Text68. 

52 Text 69, a. 

53 Cf. Erkenntnislehre 181f., and Eberhardt, Sensualistischer Ansatz 37 and nof. 
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3.2.2.2.2 Anthropology 
3.2.2.2.2.1 The Spirit 
Living beings are fundamentally different from inanimate objects.! While in- 
animate bodies are divided into different ‘classes’, everything living forms one 
single class. This is an obvious consequence of the fact, that the effect of liv- 
ing beings everywhere comes about in the same way: by intentional actions.” 
They are able to act deliberately thanks to a particular principle that perme- 
ates all living bodies: the spirit (ru/),3 which is a separate entity in every sense, 
a substance without an opposite.* Being a substance it was of course a body 
in Nazzam’s view, but not a compact one but on the contrary subtle (latif);5 
it is mixed and ‘entwined’ with the living body and inhabits every extremity.® 
Insofar as it gives life it may be called the breath of life;’ if it leaves the living 
body, death occurs.® As it also generates actions, it marks humans in a particu- 
lar fashion. The human being is the spirit,’ the living body serves as this spirit’s 
shell (haykal).!° In this sense the spirit also fulfils the function of that which 
we would call ‘soul’; this was an easy step as the ‘soul’ (nafs) in the Arabic un- 
derstanding of language was always the human ‘himself’! Plants, on the other 
hand, have neither ‘spirit’ nor ‘soul. Nazzam did not use these terms when 
speaking of animals, either, although he would surely not have denied that 
they possessed the breath of life.! 

That would ultimately have been too much subtlety. The step he took was 
bold enough: in order to carry conviction Nazzam had to begin with the most 


BH 


Text 127, a-b. 

Text 127, c; 153, A-C; 154, a; 226, d. 
Text 151, a and e. 

Text 130, b, and 131, f. 

Text 136, a; 146, a; 148, b. 


On fw bd 


Text 129, a; 130, a; 131, b-c; 136, a; 148, b. Thus also in K. sirr al-khaliqa (cf. Weißer, Geheimnis 
der Schöpfung 219). The Sharif al-Jurjani appears to have misunderstood the tradition 
when he uses the plural: ‘(The soul consists of) bodies that fluctuate in the human body 
(sariya), without dissolving or perishing’ (quoted in Majlisi, Bihar Lx1 74, 3ff., probably 
after his Sharh matali‘ al-anwar; the poet Fuzuli quoted and abridged this version (Matla‘ 
al-itiqad 30, 8f.). Similar also Mutawalli, Mughni 57, 1. 

7 Text 130, a; 146, c-d. 

8 Text 158, a. 

9 Text 129, a; 130, a; 132, a; 136, a; 148, b. 

10 Text132, c. For deliberations on the origin of the term cf. Daiber, Muammar 292, n. 6. 

11 Cf. Text 146, b, and 147, a, as well as 148, 1. 

12 Seep. 265 above. 

13 The author of K. sirr al-khaliqa, too, believed humans only possessed a spirit, while ani- 
mals perish with their living bodies (Weißer 135); but see p. 442 below. 
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obvious. Dirar and Abū l-Hudhayl had not been familiar with the concept of 
the soul as a separate entity, while Mu‘ammar had been aware of it, but de- 
fined it within an atomistic framework. The soul as Nazzam understood it 
came from the Dahrite philosophy, where it might have been based on an- 
tique, Iranian, or possibly even Indian models.!* A Muslim need not identify 
with all this; there was no extra-Islamic tradition at the time that, in the way 
of Platonism for paleo-Christianity, could have been adopted widely with- 
out giving rise to resentment. The spirit, Nazzam himself admitted, was the 
‘most astonishing phenomenon in the world’.!5 Hadith offered some points 
of contact,!6 but this would not have been a sufficient criterion.” Hisham b. 
al-Hakam had done some preliminary work,!® but he was a Shi‘ite. People 
needed rational proof. 

This proof was in fact available; it only needed to be adapted to its new 
environment. In Phaedrus Plato defined the soul as ‘self-moving’;!9 similarly 
Nazzam - or his pupils — defined the human being as something different dis- 
tinct from the body it inhabits, something that causes it to be in motion or 
at rest.2° The idea may have been conveyed by Christian scholastic tradition, 
although unlike Plato the conclusion was not drawn with regard to the immor- 
tality of this human core; the point was its existence, the spirit as a unifying 
and active principle.*! Thus the Platonic approach was immediately joined by 
the Aristotelian one: the soul as sensus communis. Being an active principle the 


14 Indian thought the spirit principle (atman) permeates everything that has being in the 
form of consciousness and self-awareness, and exists in the primordial matter as fire does 
in wood or oil in oilseed (Vishnupurana 11 7, v. 28). Regarding jan as the separate soul in 
the Zoroastrian system cf. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems gof. (after the Dénkart) and 106 
(in Zatspram); it shares its force throughout the entire living body and lives in the heart 
and the brain (ibid. 103). Regarding the Daysaniyya cf. Ash‘ari, Maq. 332, 12ff. Concerning 
Antiquity cf. Jaeger, Theologie der frühen griechischen Denker 88f.; regarding Aristotle see 
below; in general Daiber, Muammar 343ff. 

15 ~~‘ Text 128. 

16 ~— See ch. D 2.2 below. 

17 Seep. 417 below. 

18 See vol. 1 432 above. 

19 Phaedrus 245 C-246 A. 

20 ‘Text 150, a-b with commentary; also 149. This was a dialogue in which Nazzam’s theory 
was defended. Its describing humans as incorporeal, even though in Nazzam’s view the 
spirit was a jism latif, was probably due to the fact that the text was directed against the 
supporters of materialistic anthropology who believed in nothing except the body. The 
platonic proof is also mentioned by the Ikhwan al-safa’ (cf. Diwald, Arab. Philosophie und 
Wissenschaft 489f.; Marquet, Philosophie des Ihwan 228). 

21 Text 129, b; 132, C; 146, c. 
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spirit is also the seat of all sensory perceptions.?? Only the spirit establishes the 
contact between them; it distinguishes between them and determines wheth- 
er different senses are perceiving one and the same object.28 Consequently one 
might say that really, humans have one sense only.?4 

The perception of pain is uniform, similar to the sensus communis. One 
can perceive pain with every body part, because the spirit flows everywhere.° 
This, of course, leads to the question of what happens when one extremity is 
severed. In general it was believed that the spirit would then retreat into the 
remaining body, and once this was not possible any more, death would occur.?® 
The last conclusion did not appear logical to everyone, as they assumed that 
the spirit if it had less and less space in this way would become compressed 
and its force increase. An amputee should thus be expected to live longer.?’ 
Nazzam did probably not take this difficulty into consideration. He used the 
example differently in any case, as proof for the existence of the soul once 
again. If a human were only the body he inhabited, part of him would be in 
every severed extremity. However, it may have been cut off because he sinned, 
such as by committing theft. In that case the extremity was evil and will go to 
hell, while the human can become pious again and achieve paradise. In the 
end he would be partly in heaven, partly in the fires of hell.?8 It seems that 
this argument best satisfied his opponents’ materialistic approach. In its legal 
guise it looks more Islamic, and consequently original, than the other evi- 
dence adduced. The New Testament, too, presumed that an extremity cut off 


22 Text 131, e. Thus also John Philoponus (cf. Bohm, Philoponos 210). 

23 ‘Text 138. Two generations later Nashi’ would still regard this as the most convincing proof 
he knew and extended it further (Frühe mu‘tazilitische Hdresiographie 133f.). Regarding 
Aristotle cf. De anima 111 2. 426b 12ff.; in general Ross, Aristotle 139ff. Galen was familiar 
with this concept, too (cf. Siegel, Galen on Psychology 139ff.). 

24 Text 139, a-b. Nazzam directed this against the Manichaeans who, because of the strict 
separation of good and evil, did not allow a connection between the individual senses 
(Text 140). 

25 Text 135. 

26 Text 136, without direct reference to Nazzam. Thus, too, but with regard to faith, in Aba 
Mutt‘ al-Balkhi’s Fiqh al-absat: if someone's finger is cut off, his faith does not decrease but 
moves to his heart (p. 57, 8ff.); similarly later the author of the Risala frl-‘aq@id attributed 
to Maturidi (ed. Yoriikan 16 § 23). 

27 Text 137. A different and less witty counter-argument is found in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mughnix1 319, —5ff. 

28 Text 134. Nashi’ once again agreed with this emphatically (Frühe mu tazil. Haresiographie 
134f.). Regarding the problem in general cf. Ash‘ari, Maq. 252, 1ff. (discussed in Gimaret, 
Ash‘ari 508f.). 
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in punishment for a transgression would be lost to resurrection;?9 converse- 
ly, there are early Islamic sources confirming that an extremity lost in a good 
cause will precede the human to paradise.®° 

His contemporaries could not help but realise that this thought opened up 
a new dimension. Abū Dulaf al-‘Tjli (d. 225/840)! assuring his beloved that 
to him she was like the spirit in an otherwise cowardly body demonstrates 
Nazzam’s influence; the human body’s existence depending on the soul and 
the theorem that like would find like were regarded as the cornerstones of 
his philosophy. However, we are not always able to discern the consequenc- 
es clearly. Nazzam explained e.g. dreams as seeing once more those things 
that one had seen during the waking hours, and that had made an impres- 
sion on the spirit.33 If one encounters one’s beloved in a dream, as the poets 
were so fond of describing (khayal) this is only possible because one knows 
what she looks like; at the same time it shows one is afraid of her guardian 
(raqtb).34 This may mean that Nazzam, unlike Abu |-Hudhayl, did not be- 
lieve that the soul left the body during the hours of sleep in order to return to 
God.*° In any case, love was ‘a fruit of affinity and proof of two spirits mixing’.6 
Handwriting, too, was shaped by the spirit; it allows the senses to perceive the 
human’s personality (nafs).3” 

We would know more if we were able to define the boundary to the Dahriyya 
better. The Indian physician refuted by Ja‘far al-Sadig in the K. al-ikhlilaja also 
said that one only sees in dreams what one has previously perceived with 


29 Mark 9:43: ‘And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed, than having two hands go into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched’. 
Similar also Matthew 5:30. 

30 = «IS IV, 177, 15ff. 

31 Regarding him cf. GAs 2/632; also p. 529 below. 

32 Agh. VIII 248, 8ff, and 249, 3f. 

33 Text 145. 

34 Text 163, This was adopted by Jewish theologians (cf. Qirqisani, Anwar 6ooff./transl. Vajda 
in: REJ 106/1941—42/16ff; also Sirat, Visions surnaturelles 63). 

35 See p. 266 above. It was, of course, possible to combine the two and say that the nafs 
rejoins God during the hours of sleep, while the rūh continues to circulate through the 
human body (thus e.g. in Shiite tradition; cf. Bihar Lx1 62 no. 46). In that case the dream 
would be a work of the nafs rather than the rūh. 

36 Text 162. There is a second text concerning love (161) that was cited in the context of the 
apocryphal ‘symposium’ mentioned a number of times above. The genuineness of 162 is 
by no means assured, but the statement is rather less literary than in 161 and concerned 
more with Nazzsam’s terminology. Of course, Ibn Hazm would use similar expressions 
later (Tawq al-hamama 6, 7ff./94, 3ff. ‘ABBAS); it was probably a commonplace. 

37 + ‘Text 160. 
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the eye.38 It seems that the question of whether the rūh might be understood 
as a cosmic force, a quinta essentia, seems to have interested Nazzam, although 
his response was rather monosyllabic.®° The internally Dahrite argument over 
whether the spirit was more likely to combine with blood or with a breath of 
air (nasim) was certainly also familiar to him.*° If he took sides it would have 
been for the latter position; after all, the Quran stated that God ‘breathed’ his 
spirit into Adam. He was not obliged to comment, however; as the concept of 
body he evolved was above these identifications. Furthermore he, unlike the 
Dahrites, believed in the resurrection and consequently had to ensure the indi- 
viduality of the soul; neither blood nor a breath of air were suited as a medium. 
While he thought that the spirit, once freed from the body, would rise up due to 
its ethereal nature, as fire does, the concept that it would join a ‘universal soul’ 
that was identical to the ‘breath of air’, the aether, was an extension that would 
be difficult to link to him.*# Other souls, he thought, would sink downwards as 
they had grown too heavy; the enjoyment of sin seems to materialise in them, 
dragging them down to hell.*8 


He could only have relinquished the individuality of the arwah if he had 
distinguished between rūh and nafs, the ‘self’, but there is no reliable evi- 
dence for that. The terminology the heresiographers use to express his 
ideas varies; they appear to use both terms indiscriminately. If, as was 
the case in Nazzam’s circle, one linked nafs to nafas ‘breath’ (see p. 380 
above), the distinction became inaccessible, too. Regarding the problem 
in general see ch. D 2.2 below. — The idea that the soul came from an 
extra-terrestrial home to which it would return after the human’s death 
was of course widely believed, although in this context the word light 
was more frequent than ‘breath of air’. Cf. e.g. regarding Abū Ma‘shar, 
probably a younger contemporary of Nazzam’s, Pingree in: Elran 1 
338 a; regarding Kindi, Rasa@’il 1 275, pu. f./transl. Endreß in: Festschrift 





Falaturi 159; regarding the later Isma‘ilite Nasafi, Madelung’s remarks in: 


38 Bihar LXI 61, 15; regarding the text see vol. 11 550 above. 

39 Text 87, a. The informative value of the passage is furthermore compromised by a philo- 
logical controversy. 

40 See p. 380f. above. The attribution of the relevant source is too uncertain for it to be 
claimed to be Nazzam’s own text. 

41 — Sura 15:29 and 38:72. Shiite circles pointed to it, supporting it with the argument that ruh 
and rth ‘wind’ were derived from the same root (Bihar LXI 28 no. 1). 

42 Seep. 381 above. 

43 Text 115, c, after Ibn al-Réwandi. Khayyat did not comment on the issue. 
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Festschrift Yarshater 131f. The concept can be traced back to Hermetism 
(cf. Genequand in: ZGAIW 4/1987—-8/3). 


3.2.2.2.2.2 Spirit and Body 

How the soul separates from the body was not the only problem, but also how 
it appears to us when joined to it. After all one does not distinguish people 
based on their spirit but by their looks or physiognomy; Abū |-Hudhayl was 
really closer to reality with his definition of a human as ‘that person there’. 
Whoever regarded the spirit as the truly human principle had to wonder 
whether it influenced its ‘shell’, whether the inner individuality informed the 
outward appearance. Nazzam’s pupils do not appear to have known how he 
thought about it;! they were only gradually becoming aware of the problem. 
The opponents belaboured the argument that the spirit was invisible; if it was 
genuinely identical with the human, no-one could ever have seen the prophet 
Muhammad - or indeed any other human.” This was drawing consequences 
for their own sake, and probably incorrect ones at that, as Nazzam presumed 
that by mixing with others, ‘subtle’ bodies could become ‘compact’ and thus 
visible. The true question was rather, how one saw humans. 

The mere fact that every human had his own individual handwriting? was 
of course not an answer. It was, however, said that during his lectures Nazzam 
went a step further: when one interprets a human based on his outward ap- 
pearance, one sees him as an abstraction. Other things, too, can be seen only 
in part, even if they do not resist perception: one knows one is standing before 
a wall, even if one only sees one side of it.4 The important thing was that one 
should not confuse the human with the sensations on which one’s interpreta- 
tion is based; on cannot taste or smell him.” This way of recognising a human 
as an individual must also be distinguished from his definition; while the latter 
is also an abstraction of the appearance, one arrives at it by listing the most ge- 
neric characteristics: life, death, reason (nutq) and laughter. The passage also 
shows that Nazzam included the property (khassa) laughter in the definition: 
he interpreted humans not only as animal rationale but as a mortal, intelligent 


m 


Text 132, c-e. 
Text 133. 

See p. 404 above. 
Text 149, a-d. 
Text 150, d. 


au fw bd 


Text 149, e-g. 
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living being that is able to laugh. This extension was suggested in Porphyry’s 
Eisagoge; Muhammad Ibn al-Mugaffa‘s shorter Arabic version helped, too.” 

Just as the spirit has an effect on the body, so does the body influence the 
spirit. There is tension between the two; like everyone presuming a duality of 
body and soul Nazzam, too, tended to deprecate the body. It is the ‘prison of 
the soul’;® the soul is free after the body’s death.9 The idea sounds Platonic, 
but it also suggested itself because the spirit was frequently interpreted as a 
breath of air imprisoned in the body as in a bag.!° Nazzam also added sev- 
eral further modifications. He emphasised that the spirit was ‘neither light nor 
darkness’! addressing the Daysaniyya,” and also Hisham b. al-Hakam.¥ 
The spirit is not a divine spark; however much people tried to remove from it 
all physicality, it would never be the same as God, as being the same is never 
based on negative similarity.'* The human body for its part may be a ‘detrac- 
tion’ (Gfa),!5 but not necessarily an ill; the detraction it causes has its place 
in the order of the world. After all, it is the result of mixture; seen under this 
aspect, body and spirit affect each other like two opposite elements or ‘bodies’ 
that ‘neutralise’ each other. 

The word afa had already been used as a term by ‘Dahrite’ physicians, re- 
ferring to a harmful force that affects the spirit and can lead to death.!® The 
Daysaniyya was also familiar with it,” but Nazzam now used the term in his 
own way. ‘Detraction’ denotes every ‘body’ together with which we perceive 
the human body with our senses and which permeates its spirit; odour, co- 
lour etc.!8 By prevailing against these obstacles the spirit’s function becomes 


7 Cf. ibid. 7, 12: al-insan huwa hayy natiq mayyit, the reference to laughter is slightly earlier 
(7, 7). The complete extant translation of the Eisagoge is much more recent, the translator 
was Abū ‘Uthman al-Dimashqi (ed. A. F. al-Ahwani; Cairo 1952). The K. al-hudiid of the 
Corpus Jabirianum calls the addition of dahhak superfluous but harmless (Ras@il 98, 5ff., 
esp. 99, uff.). 

Text 131, d. 
Text 15, c. 

10 Thus according to a Shiite belief, probably from Hisham b. al-Hakam’s circle (Bihar x 185, 
1off.). 

11 ~—- Text 131, g. 

12 Seep. 366 and 385 above. 

13 See vol. 1 432 above. 

14 Textı50, e-g. 

15 ‘Text 131, d, and 146, e. 

16 Cf. Aba ‘Isa al-Warraq in Malahimi, Mu‘tamad 548, 9 = MUSJ 50/1984/390, —4. 

17 Ashar, Maq. 338, 6. 

18 Text 151, b. 
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differentiated. Fundamentally, as we have seen, all sensory perception is one as 
long as the spirit is its medium, but a ‘detraction’ may cause one of the organs 
of perception to fail.!° This also explains why we have several senses; we can 
imagine that a dark filter stops the ear from perceiving colour, or that a kind of 
glass pane in the organ of sight allows colour to enter but not sound. However, 
at this point one hypothesis more or less made little difference to Nazzam; one 
might just as well say that in the eye, and only there, colour prevails over the 
‘detractions’ emanating from the other sensory perceptions, i.e. ‘bodies’ such 
as sounds, odours etc. One might even, as some pupils added, consider that 
colour can enter the eye only because there is not much colour there; in this 
case the ‘detraction’ would be due not to something foreign but to something 
similar.2° However, the principle of the explanation was indisputable despite 
these variations. 

Of course death, too, is a ‘detraction’ in a certain sense. If it enters into 
something living, it destroys its capacity to act.?! Nazzam chose his words care- 
fully; he did not say that death destroys the human or causes him to perish, 
as the human does not perish when he dies.2? The human is the spirit, and 
the spirit lives on. Even the ‘bodies’ that made up the human body really only 
enter into a different mixture. Overall, the situation is slightly changed from 
before. Death may be caused by a component of the mixture, for instance the 
toxic substance already present within the human,?? but death is not itself an 
ingredient that can become dominant over life at any point. Life is the spirit, 
and — as we have seen — the spirit has no opposite.24 Consequently death is no 
body; it is merely the escaping of the spirit, i.e., a movement and as such an ac- 
cident. Saying that it ‘enters into’ the body, as we quoted above, was probably 
simply a metaphor for God’s having sent it.?5 A murderer can also make it enter 
into his victim; then it will be inherent in the killed person as ‘being killed’ 
(ingital). The term ‘inherent’ tells us that death is interpreted as an accident 
in this context: it is an accident of the person killed, just as killing — being an 
action — is an accident of the murderer. 


19 ~=- Text 141. 

20 Text 142 after Jahiz, perhaps his K. al-mavifa (cf. Catalogue of Works xxx, no. 36, and p. 413 
below). NB his concluding remark (k). Regarding the last of the theories listed cf. also Text 
151, i-k. 

21 Text 149, o-q; also 147, c. 

22 Ibid., q. 

23 Seep. 382 above. 

24 Seep. 401 above. 

25  Itis also said in the same context that God gives life (149, o-p). 
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Text 158. Death is explicitly described as an accident in Text 149, i, although 
the passage is problematic, as it also mentions life as an accident and 
opposite of death. However, according to Nazzam accidents could not 
be opposites; furthermore, life was equated with spirit. Circumstances 
are regarded under a different aspect here: life and death are different 
properties of the human body; the human, being spirit, is not actually 
affected by this (cf. 149, h—l). — Like Nazzam, Ka‘bi would later distinguish 
between qatl as human action on the one hand and inqital = mawt as 
divine act on the other (Baghdadi, Usul al-din 143, uff; cf. also Gimaret, 
Ashari 428). 





3-2.2.2.2.3 Human Action 

The relation between body and soul determines human action in a special way. 
Nazzām is not familiar with a separate capacity to act; this is identical with the 
spirit,! but as one acts with one’s limbs, the body is part of the action, but 
as ‘detraction’, which results in an important consequence. The spirit would, 
as all spirits are members of the same ‘class’, always do the same thing, follow- 
ing its nature. The ‘detraction’ causes interference in this natural action, which 
means that humans have a choice. Freedom of will is due to ‘detraction’? It 
is freedom to choose evil; the spirit would, of course, only ever do good. In this 
way the world becomes a world of tests, and only in this way can humans earn 
the afterlife. This does not mean that there will not be any ‘detractions’ in the 
afterlife, for while one will not have to decide between good and evil, one will 
still have a body. The belief in the resurrection of the flesh prevented Nazzam 
from interpreting āfa as negatively as the ‘Dahrites’ had done. 


Cf. Text 151. Ibn al-Réwandi claims here that the end of ‘detractions’ would 
lead to the blessed not eating, drinking, or having sexual intercourse any 
more (d). This might mean that they, as Abū l-Hudhayl believed, enter 
into the permanent rest of paradise. There is indeed a Shi‘ite anecdote 
that states this as Nazzam’s view (Kashshi 274f. no. 493), but it is rather 
stereotypical and has his opponent Hisham b. al-Hakam using an argu- 
ment Hisham al-Fuwati had already employed against Abu |-Hudhayl 
(see p. 280 above). While Nazzam did write a book on the subject, this 
was probably in order to distance himself from Abt l-Hudhayl. His con- 
cept of the spirit may of course have led him to spiritualise the delights 





of paradise without having to deny the resurrection of the flesh, which 


1 Text 130, c;147, a; 148, a; cf. also Text XIII 4. 
2 Text 148, c, and 146, e-f. 
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he would have been even less likely to do if he had indeed followed Abu 
1-Hudhayl. Khayyat expresses himself diplomatically on this point, but he 
leaves no doubt that if the blessed wished to enjoy their rewards through 
their senses, Nazzam, too believed that they could do so only because of 
being mixed with flavours, odours etc. (g—A). It is furthermore important 
that the ability of sensory perception is not dulled in the afterlife. The 
pains of hell — and presumably the joys of paradise, too — must thus not 
be so great that the spirit could not perceive anything besides. This clever 
idea was criticised unjustly (i-m). It recalls the abovementioned theory 
some of Nazzam’s pupils evolved in the context of sensory perception: 
that one can perceive — we might say: appreciate — colour only if the eye 
is not yet filled with colour that ‘detracts’ form the perception. However, 
we do not know whether Nazzam used the term ‘detraction’ in the con- 
text of the afterlife. 





Elsewhere? I compared this unusual explanation of freedom of will with 
the model of Maximus Confessor (580-662); he distinguishes between the 
‘natural’ will of the human (9¢Anpa pvoxóv) and his ‘personal’ will (Anna 
yvwptxov). Natural will, like Nazzam’s spirit, always inclines to good; something 
perfect never has to choose, seeing as it always knows naturally what is good. 
Choice is the result of ‘personal will’ which is the mark of human imperfection. 
If we agree to consider this choice, we limit our true freedom.‘ The kinship of 
the two systems is in their intention; they diverge in the substance. Maximus 
Confessor must explain original sin, while Nazzam’s starting point is the ‘mix- 
ture’ in humans. Consequently Maximus Confessor begins with the will, while 
Nazzam choses the capacity to act. The capacity to act meets a ‘detraction’ 
in the form of its opposite, the incapacity to act (@jz),> just like bodies are 
always ‘neutralised’ by their opposites. Clearly he is not saying that one is not 
capable of performing a good action; merely that one is able of ignoring the 
capacity to act which still exists and which, being an expression of the spirit, 
only aspires to do good. Of course this does not explain everything; least of all 
those actions where will plays the decisive part: deliberate sin. 


3 In: Divine Omniscience and Omnipotence in Medieval Philosophy, ed. T. Rudavsky, p. 53ff. (esp. 
p. 63). 

4 V. Loussky, They Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 125; Meyendorff, Christ in 
Eastern Christian Thought 137ff. On the field of Christology Maximus also decided against 
Monotheletism as championed during his lifetime by Emperor Heraclius (Meyendorff 144f.; 
Pelikan, Christian Tradition 11 74). 

5 Text 148, d; 147, c. 
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We have very little information indeed on this issue. The case as such is clear: 
to Nazzam, injustice, lies etc. were also the result of ‘detraction’.ë However, as 
these are not bodies but ‘motion’, and ultimately movements — i.e. action — of 
the spirit,’ further distinctions must be made. We are not looking at actions 
humans do not initiate themselves, as these are part of their nature and can- 
not be evaluated morally.® He is not referring to the ‘generated’, secondary acts; 
they are effected by God in such a way that the nature with which he imbued 
things becomes active. When Nazzam devised this last explanation, he was 
probably looking to Hisham b. al-Hakam’s idea of the gab al-khilqa; ‘generated’ 
events are of necessity caused by a force inherent in the object affected by 
the acting human. The human contributes only the stimulus, and this is es- 
sentially contained in his will. Whenever Nazzam found himself compelled to 
list human ‘movements’, he would limit these to intellectual occupations: ex- 
pressions of intent or the absence of intent, knowing and not-knowing, speech 
and silence, thought in its various forms: as rational deliberation (tafakkur), 
as creative force and imagination (tamthil), and ultimately honesty and lie. If 
he did name physical activities, the first that came to his mind were duties of 
worship: prayer or fasting.!° 

Sin thus happens first and foremost because the human wants to commit 
it! This, however, leads nowhere within the framework of Nazzam’s system; 
independently of the fact that in his view all actions were members of the 
same ‘class’. This difficulty, which Ibn al-Réwandi pointed out and Baghdadi 


Text 187, c. 
Text 156, b. 

8 Text 149, n, which expresses it in a positive way: these actions occur ald l-mufaja‘a. 1 trans- 
lated this as ‘spontaneous’, but this is probably only justified in the context given; it shows 
that this by no means refers to a spontaneous deliberate decision. 

9 Text 152, f-h; briefly also 146, f. With reference to sensory perception Text 144; with refer- 
ence to secondary generated pain Text 203 (cf. p. 390 above). It seems remarkable that 
Ash‘ari always expresses the facts in a verbal construction: bi-jjabin khalaqahi (lah); 
perhaps Nazzam wished to avoid consolidating the idea into a concept. Text 203 has bi- 
jab al-tabia. Cf. also Erkenntnislehre 169, n. 1, and Gimaret, Acte humain 27; p. 371 above. 
Nazzam’s idea of tawallud was met with understandable criticism both by Bishr b. al- 
Muttamir and Abū |-Hudhayl (Catalogue of Works xv11, no. 8, and XXI, no. 27). 

10 Text 152, c; 149, m-n; 164. Baghdadi noted that this distinguished him from Hisham b. 
al-Hakam who regarded all these as bodies, too (Text 155). 1 do not understand how he 
would have refuted the latter with the remark quoted there, as it was really an argument 
against himself. 

11 Cf. also Text 159 and XVI 52. 
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elaborated,” is resolved by the observation that opposites are likely espe- 
cially within a class, such as sensory perceptions; in this way one can want to 
perform an act of obedience as well as commit a sin.!? The actual question is 
where we can find a ‘detraction’ that does not reduce this decision to a purely 
mechanical process. It seems that Nazzam found it in the two ‘intellectual 
stimuli’ (khatirani) offering the alternative necessary for a conscious decision 
according to many Mutazilites. They are bodies; they must be, as they were 
both created by God.4 Humans cannot function without them, but they do not 
effect them.!> Being bodies they enter into humans, presumably in the form of 
‘inspiration’ or ‘suggestion’, where they act as ‘detractions’ to the spirit to such 
a degree that it does not automatically do good any more. A devil’s advocate 
might say that sin is God’s fault, but not even Ibn al-Réwandi accepted this. 
God, he said, creates the ‘suggestion’ to commit a sin in order to ‘establish a 
balance’; he only wants to test humans.!6 


The part Satan plays in this is consequently small. He does not enter the 
hearts of humans, even less does he move around in them like blood 
(thus after a well-known hadith; cf. Conc. 1 215a). However, he acquires 
influence over them by interpreting their reactions correctly (Text XVI 62; 
cf. vol. 1 411 above). This agrees with Nazzam’s rationalism; he dismissed 
the humming of the jinn people believed they could hear in the desert, or 
the spooky stories about ghul, as figments of the imagination and hallu- 
cinations (Text 233; cf. Jacob, Beduinenleben 122f.). He also thought it was 
impossible for demons to serve a human, e.g. Solomon (see p. 451 below). 





3.2.2.2.3 Knowledge 

3.2.2.2.3.1 ‘Necessary’ and ‘Acquired’ Knowledge 

Knowledge or understanding, as we have seen, was a movement of the spirit or, 
as was also said, of the heart. This definition is not, however, sufficient, as it also 
applies to not-knowing. Compared to a mere opinion, knowledge has the advan- 
tage of being true and giving humans certainty. The question is, how does one 


12 Text 156, b, and 153, b-d. 

13 ~~ Text 154, c, and 156, i-k; also 255. Cf. p. 383 above. 

14 Concerning this conclusion see p. 392f. above. 

15 Cf. Text XXI 137, d, and XXII 229. 

16 Text 229. Ash‘ari’s scepticism towards Ibn al-Réwandi’s account (d) seems to me unjusti- 
fied in the systematic context. Cf. also Pazdawi, Usiil al-din 100, 1f. 


1 Text 164, a. 
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notice this. Nazzam’s criterion appears to have been that movement changes to 
rest; some of his pupils were certainly familiar with the phrase sukiun al-kalb.” 
Knowledge would then be movement only while it is ‘on the way’; Ar. ‘alima also 
means ‘to gain an insight, to recognise’. Someone in possession of the truth expe- 
riences peace of heart; at that point knowledge is not an action any more.? 

This was easily understood, the only disadvantage being that the criterion 
was subjective. Nazzam seems to have accepted this. Later sources ascribed 
the view to him that a decision was true if it agreed with the person's inner- 
most conviction; whether it agreed with actual reality was of less interest to 
him.‘ This was, of course, said a posteriori; Nazzam himself probably had not 
made such a strict distinction here. After all, he was still a sensualist up to 
a point: we recognise bodies, and can make use of them.® He also seems to 
have presumed that the heart calms down because the person acquiring the 
knowledge can refer to ‘necessary’ information, such as sensory perceptions 
(istishhad al-darurat).® Still, it depends on what one makes of reality; truth 
may be abused. Sura 63:1 tells us: ‘When the hypocrites come to you they say, 
“We bear witness that you are indeed the Messenger of God”, and immediately 
afterwards interprets the situation, ‘And God knows that you are indeed His 
Messenger, and God (also) bears witness that the hypocrites are truly liars’.” 
They are liars because they do not in their hearts agree with the truth they 
speak. The crux of this argument was that kadhib did not only denote a ‘lie’ but 
also an objectively incorrect statement; Arabic makes no distinction, similar to 
Greek thetdo¢. Jahiz would soon pursue this idea.® 

Jahiz also transmitted which kinds of knowledge (i.e., cognition) Nazzam 
assumed besides sensory perception, applying the same paradigm he em- 
ployed in the case of Mu‘ammar.? Consequently we cannot be quite certain 


2 Cf. Text xxx 5, d, g, and p. M. Bernand, too, believed the idea originated with Nazzam (s1 
39/1974/48, n. 3). Job of Edessa also knew this concept (Book of Treasures 284f.). 

3 Concerning the further history of the term swkun al-qulb or sukun al-nafs cf. Bernand, 

Problème de la connaissance 75ff., and my Erkenntnislehre 75ff., also for information re- 

garding the question of its origins. During Antiquity there had already been some who 

described truth as xivypa tH¢ Stavoias (Sextus Empiricus, Ady. Log. 11 137). 

Text 165; cf. also Tahanawi, Kashshāf 1 330, 1f. 

Text 170, b—d. 

Text Xxx 5, k-l and q. 
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Text 165, commentary; also Erkenntnislehre 71, and Bernand, Problème de la connaissance 
1736. 
8 See ch. C 4.2.4.11 below. Regarding the development in general see also Bernand in: s1 


39/1974/25ff. 
9 Cf. Text 166, a-b, and Text xvi 64. 
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whether the similarity apparent as a result is suggested mainly by the presen- 
tation, or whether Nazzam actually commented on a catalogue drawn up by 
Mu‘ammar.!° It was normal that Nazzam should have distinguished between 
innate and acquired knowledge, but as the examples given for the former 
are the same Mu‘ammar gave — intuition and, even more characteristically, 
knowledge we receive from the statements of others, the approach looks 
quite specific." Lacking, on the other hand, was what would later be called 
badthiyyat: axioms like the law of contradiction etc.!” 

This was not surprising as they only came to the fore from the fifth cen- 
tury onwards, but it is noticeable that Nazzam did not accord the awareness 
of self its own place; Mu‘ammar had emphasised it particularly. We can guess 
at the reason when we see that he also omitted the a priori awareness of 
creaturehood;}8 the two together were the basis of a priori knowledge of God 
that had existed in Basra until Abū |-Hudhayl and Mu‘ammar’s day. Nazzam 
abandoned this; one achieves knowledge of God, like all religious information, 
by deliberation, i.e. through one’s own active endeavour." The intellect is more 
than equal to this — even someone who does not know the revelation must 
come to the conclusion that there is a creator, and that some actions are good 
and others evil.!5 Nazzam believed in natural theology. 

Consequently, like Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir he, too, had to allow humans a ‘term’ 
during which they could search for God without incurring punishment.!6 In 
fact, he went a step further: he appreciated doubt. Not by according it a central 
place like Descartes, but by admitting it as a necessary transitional stage!” The 
common people’s trust in authority, on the other hand, was to be condemned: 
it was the reason, sura 43:23 tells us, why some of the prophet’s contemporaries 
did not welcome the new message.!® The allocated ‘term’ may continue for a 
long time, as one cannot know God only partially. This is possible in the case 
of earthly things, but one must know God not at all or entirely — and then, 
of course, in keeping with Mu'tazilite theology.!9 This knowledge will remain 


10 Wewill have to take into account that this catalogue for Mu‘ammar is not complete in the 
version transmitted by Jahiz (see p. 94 above). 

11 Seep. 93 above. 

12 Cf. my Erkenntnislehre 164ff. 

13 Cf. Text Xv1 64, e-g. 

14 ‘Text 166, c. Cf. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni x11 512, 15, and earlier. 

15 ‘Text 168. Cf. also 223, d-h. 

16 TextXXI 47, 0; cf. p. 137f. and 272f. above. 

17. ~~‘ Text 167. 

18 Text 235. 

19 Text 171-172. The Baghdad school adopted this (Mag. 394, of.). 
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rational; even in the afterlife one will not perceive God with the senses, not 
see him face to face. The realms of ‘necessary’ and ‘acquired’ knowledge are 
separate forever more.?° 


3.2.2.2.3.2 The Reliability of Tradition 

The dominant part played by the senses and by the intellect led to tradition los- 
ing in importance. We have seen that Nazzam believed the knowledge we ac- 
quire by means of akhbar of any kind to be ‘necessary’, but this did not refer to 
the information conveyed but to the way in which it was conveyed: we receive 
it through our ears. The difficulty was how it ‘spread’ — thinking in Nazzam’s 
categories: how the sound of an account spreads through the generations and 
over numerous individuals, believers and unbelievers, and is ‘fragmented’ in 
the process.! This might explain how a tradition would gradually become ‘dis- 
cussed to pieces’, but it did not say anything concerning its original reliability. 
Consequently Nazzam added a number of provisos. Bodies, he said, cannot be 
recognised through akhbar;? i.e. they are only accessible to the senses — it is not 
possible to describe the taste of milk. When it comes to information accessible 
to the intellect, akhbar are not relevant, either; this is for the intellect only. 
This includes, as hinted earlier, the fundamentals of faith.* If a tradition is our 
only source of knowledge in the area appropriate, it does not matter how well 
attested it is. Nazzam was not interested in numerical criteria of the kind Abū 
l-Hudhayl had tried to determine; in his view, the relevant factors are sensory 
perceptions and rational conclusions accompanying the statement and imbu- 
ing it with conviction. 

He intended to say that reports and statements always have a context and 
are understood in relation to a particular situation. If someone tells us of a 
death, we will believe him if we know that the person mentioned was fatally 
ill, and if we see a coffin brought to his house.* In this case it would not matter 
whether the person giving the information was a Muslim or not; this is only 


20 Conversely things perceived with the senses cannot be understood through reason 
(Baghdadi, Uşūl al-din 16, 2ff.). 


BH 


Text 170, g—h; also p. 388 above. 

Text 241, b. 

Text 169, a, and 170, f. 

Explicitly stated in K. al-nakth (cf. there p. 23 § 1). 

Text 241, a, and 242-243. The examples in the last-named text may well have been devised 
later, like those cited by Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar following 242 (Mughni xv 392, uff.). Abd 
al-Jabbar furthermore shows that he does not have precise knowledge of the intention of 
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Nazzam’s theory (398, off.); he relies on doxographical tradition only. A counter-argument 
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relevant if his faith is the determining attendant circumstance, i.e. if points of 
faith are transmitted: in these cases a Muslim deserves a higher degree of trust. 
It is not, however, proof of the truth of the information; but considering it to be 
true (tasdiq) becomes easier.® Ibn al-Réwandi interpreted this to mean that no 
creed takes precedence over another,’ but he forgot to add that in Nazzam’s 
view there is proof of truth in the case of Islam, but that it must be achieved 
by means of reason. 

This takes us to the issue that was always present in discussions of the sub- 
ject: the reliability of hadiths. The chronological distance would usually mean 
that the transmitter and his ‘dala were the most relevant of the ‘attendant 
circumstances’. Nazzam did not dismiss hadith in general; he knew that purely 
intellectual criticism may sometimes err, and he admitted that he himself once 
took years to understand the meaning of a prophetic dictum.® He did not even 
want to reject improbable things such as the metamorphosis of humans into 
animals (maskh), because he was aware that all Muslims believed it and quoted 
prophetic dicta as evidence.9 While he mocked the traditionists who in spite of 
all their travels ‘did not know their wares better than pack camels’!° he himself 
was well-versed in their subject," sometimes even applying criteria developed 
by them.!? None of which changed the fact that he would only take an isolated 
hadith, like any other statement, seriously if its message made sense — either 
because it was supported by a sensory perception, or because it could be con- 
firmed by reason. As for the transmitter, one can never rule out that he might 
have been lying. On the contrary: experience tells us that jurists and tradition- 
ists falsify traditions in order to gain prestige and material reward; sometimes 
they even admit to it, albeit only on their deathbed. This explains why many 
hadiths are contradictory; Nazzam collated a number of instances, possibly 
inspired by Dirar b. ‘ʻAmr.!3 


was presented by Abu l-Husayn al-Basri, Mu‘tamad 567, 5ff. - Regarding the criterion of 
the attendant circumstance (garina) in the usul al-fiqh cf. Hallaq in: Jaos 108/1988/475ff. 
Text 245, a—c and f-g. 
Ibid., d. 
Text 253. 
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Text 234. Did he believe lizards were transformed humans? (Cf. Hayawan v1 78, 5ff., and 

earlier). 

10 Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan 1 67, —6f. 

11 The best examples are in K. al-nakth; cf. e.g. p. 78f., 101 and 104; also Text 270, a-d. However, 
these were frequently dicta of the sahaba. 

12 Cf. Jahiz, Bighal in: Rasa@il 11 356, 4ff. Jahiz, too, paid him the compliment of having been 
an expert in hadith (Nakth 18). The ashab al-hadith, of course, did not agree. 

13 Cf. Text 254 with the characteristic introduction; also Ibn Qutayba’s summary Text 

252. Regarding Dirar see p. 56 above. The Christians of Nazzam’s time also pointed out 
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He drew the consequence that one cannot base a legal rule on a hadith 
alone.!* Even broad authentication (tawatur) does not fundamentally change 
this. The opponents chose a provocative example in this context: it could be 
that the entire community agreed on an error. Khayyat thought that only 
Jahiz claimed this of Nazzam,'® but there is a parallel in Ibn Hazm where a 
sarcastic afterthought of Nazzam’s proves that Jahiz (a good witness overall) 
did not simply make the sentence up: not even if many blind men come to- 
gether will they see again.” Ibn Qutayba recalls a further example mentioned 
by Nazzam in this context: all Muslims believe that only Muhammad was sent 
as a prophet to the people; this, however, was true of all prophets, as a prophet 
proves himself by working miracles, and miracles are phenomena that can be 
perceived by everyone through their senses.!® Nazzam thus overrides consen- 
sus with a rational conclusion. 


3.2.2.2.3.3 The Issue of ijma‘ 

This also shows that the maxim applied not only with reference to tawatur 
in hadith. The only field where there was no danger of collective error was 
sensory perception.! While it is likely that Nazzam had some faith in ratio- 
nal insight — especially his own — the consensus of jurists was just as fallible 
as the tawatur of the muhaddithin. The former had a broader basis, but the 
arguments that had been evolved to support it did not stand up to criticism. 
It had been said, with Wasil, that people who followed the most diverse inter- 
ests could never agree on something wrong,” but the example of Jews and 
Christians showed that this was possible after all.3 The maxim that the com- 
munity would never agree on an error had been raised to the rank of a hadith, 
but of course this was just as weak as many others.* And people had invoked 
Quranic passages, but their reference was anything but clear.5 


incompatibilities in hadith (Jahiz, Radd ‘ala l-Nasard 19, pu. f. = Ras@il 111 320, 9f./transl. 
Allouche 137). 
14 ‘Text 244, b-d. It would be different if it agreed with a Quranic statement. 
15 Thus Ibn al-Réwandi in Text 246, a, and elsewhere; Ibn Qutayba in Text 250, a. 
16 Text 246, c. 
17 Text 247. It is noticeable that Nazzam did not have recourse to sorites (cf. p. 288 above). 
18 Text 250. 
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Thus Ibn al-Réwandi in Text 246, a. 

See vol. 11 318 above. 

Text 249, d-e. 

Text 249, c. Another hadith of this type in Text 271, a. 
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Text 249, b. 
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The Christians’ false consensus was their belief in the crucifixion, while 
the Jews erred in their conviction of the impossibility of abrogating the 
law. The Malikite jurist Baji (d. 474/1081) still considered Nazzam’s argu- 
ment to be valid, modifying it only to say that a large group of people 
could not agree on a deliberate lie (Turki, Polémiques 157). Nazzam had 
not claimed this in any case. Jahiz shared Nazzam’s scepticism; citing 
some instances of such errors occurring in the Islamic community — such 
as when in Mansir’s time all the inhabitants of Bahrain performed the 
Friday prayer on a Thursday (Hujaj al-nubuwwa in: Rasãil 111 247, 3ff.). 
The Hanafite Jassas had already pointed to Jews and Christians before 
Baji (cf. Bernand in: JAOs 105/1985/631). Ibn ‘Aqil also discussed this ques- 
tion (Funtin 302f. § 295). 

Presenting the abovementioned maxim of infallibility in the form of a 
hadith was, of course, a later development; not quite as late, however, as 
Schacht believed (Origins 91): it had emerged by the time of the canonical 
collections. While Shāfiī quoted it in his Risd/a as a universal principle 
without reference to the prophet (472, pu. f.), Nazzam, only one genera- 
tion after him, should be regarded as the terminus ante quem. He may 
well have been more familiar with Iraqi tradition than Shafi. A char- 
acteristic detail sheds light on the possible path taken by the develop- 
ment. Nazzam as well as Shafi‘l are concerned with a ‘mistake’ (khata’) 
on which the community could never agree, while the canonical version 
preserved by Ibn Maja has ‘error’ (dalala, Sunan no. 3950; cf. also Conc. 
11 518 b). Thus also in the roughly contemporary rejection by Fadl b. 
Shadhan (/dah 126, pu. ff.) and in Text xv 44, h, which probably takes us 
back to Ja‘far b. Harb. Mufid claims, possibly based on Jahiz, that Nazzam 
accepted the hadith in principle but then insisted on the distinction that 
the community could not agree on a mistake but might agree on an error 
(Text 248). This should be regarded with some caution as it does not cor- 
respond entirely with the remark 249, c, which goes back to Jahiz; but if 
we agree to the distinction it might be evidence that the muhaddithun, in 
order to take the wind out of Nazzam’s sails, changed the hadith to read 
dalala, too. [I have since discovered that Rabi‘ b. Habib’s Musnad (Cairo 
1326/1908) I 65, 4, includes it in this form already.] Regarding the problem 
cf. also Text 263, g—h, with commentary. Concerning the later study of 
the dictum cf. Abt l-Husayn al-Basn, Mu tamad 471, 15ff./transl. Bernand, 
Accord unanime 26ff. (which once again has khata’); it also contains in- 





formation on Quranic proof (459, 1ff./13ff.). 


If one were to continue to speak of consensus under these circumstances, it 
would have to be defined in a similar way to every other reliable statement, 
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based on whether it could be grasped by reason. Ghazzali put it succinctly: 
Nazzam was interested in the argument (hujja) for the consensus; if the ar- 
gument was conclusive, the consensus might even be a single individual’s.® 
This is not necessarily how Nazzam himself put it, but it seems that the case 
was summed up like this quite early on, as the Shi‘ites concluded that Nazzam 
believed that only the dictum of an imam who was free from sin could be an 
argument.” Thus they interpreted ‘a single individual’ in their way; Nazzam 
himself would certainly not have seen it like this. 


In the Shr‘a this would later be called ijma‘dukhult (Löschner, Dogmatische 
Grundlagen des stitischen Rechts 135f.; cf. also Brunschvig in: Le Shi‘isme 
imâmite 205). Nazzam probably did not have this consensus or the jjma‘ 
al-ulam@ in mind, but rather the jjma‘ al-umma, as the arguments to 
which he referred were universally valid (cf. Text 255, b). After all, he did 
not regard ijma‘as a separate juristic basis beside a tradition, but as the 
agreement in accepting a particular tradition; this was what his crite- 
ria were aimed at. The theory described anonymously in Qadi Nu‘man, 
Tkhtilaf usul al-madhahib 82, 3ff., that ‘an ijma‘ argument is seen as bind- 
ing when all humans professing Islam (ahl al-qibla) ... agree on a state- 
ment that is in itself an argument’ At this point, as we shall see in the 
following, the development had reached a stage where the ijma‘ hadith 
discussed above was accepted in the dalala version. Nazzam had nothing 
to do with the Imamite Shi‘a, as witness his political theory (see p. 451 
below). 





3.2.2.2.3.4 Renouncing the Conclusion by Analogy. Juristic Special Opinions 

The Shi‘ites’ misunderstanding was rooted in the fact that like Nazzam they 
believed in a superior authority, but where they saw the imam’s place, Nazzam 
saw reason and sensory perception. He now had to clarify how one had best 
use reason. Once again he caused the legal profession some distress: he re- 
jected the conclusion by analogy. The commandments applicable until then, 
which were based on the Quran, are not in an analogical relation, consequent- 
ly they cannot be extended per analogiam. It we did not know from sura 33:59 
that it is permitted to see the hair of a female slave, we would conclude from 
the fact that it is prohibited to see the hair of a free woman as stated in 24:31 
that it is, by analogy, prohibited in the case of a female slave, especially if the 
latter is prettier. A ratio legis could easily be found: the fear of being led into 


6 Text 251; also 236, a. 
7 Qummi, Safinat al-bihar 11 597 s. n. Nazzam, although it is possible that he relies exclusively 
on Shahrastani 39, pu. f./82, 13. 
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temptation. By deciding differently in the Quran God demonstrates that he has 
no interest in analogies. 


Cf. Text 255-256. Our presentation of the case barely indicated in 255, e, 
takes its lead from Abu |-Husayn al-Basri, Mu‘tamad 747, 5ff., where he 
follows Nazzam’s train of argument through. Abu l-Husayn probably did 
not have access to the original, either. The Quranic verses we adduced are 
not named, and are not clearly distinguishable. At the stage in the discus- 
sion where Nazzam began to contribute they had long been interpreted 
in any case. Sura 33:59 is an admonition to the ‘women of the faithful’, 
especially the prophet’s wives and daughters, to cover their heads with 
their garment when going out; in this way they could show they are re- 
spectable women and thus be safe from harassment. This led to the con- 
clusion, e contrario, that female slaves might wear their hair uncovered 
(cf. Tabrisi, Majma‘al-bayan Iv 370, —11ff.). Sura 24:31 is the locus classicus 
exhorting the ‘faithful women’ to behave demurely. As the verse names 
slaves separately the inference was that this exhortation was addressed 
to free women in particular. It does not mention hair specifically, only the 
women’s ‘ornament, but the meaning of this word was extended early on 
to include hair (cf. Tabrisi Iv 138, 13; also Samarqandi, Tuhfat al-fuqah@ 111 
467, 3ff.; in general Juynboll, Handbuch 163f.). It is furthermore possible 
that Nazzam used a more generic term: mahasin ‘charms’ (cf. the com- 





mentary on Text 255, e). 


Nazzam adduced further examples that we cannot present in detail here.! 
They would have gladdened the heart of every Shr‘ite, as a number of them are 
also found in the much-quoted conversation of Ja‘far al-Sadiq and Abū Hanifa 
in which they proved qiyas impracticable.? The development may have taken 
the opposite route; it is possible that Shi‘ite tradition grew over the years and 
adopted arguments from accounts about Nazzam and subordinated these to 
their own intent.? It is still rather surprising to find that in one of the legal 
tenets people remembered from him, Nazzam seems to have relied on an 


1 Text 255, b-d. Cf. Turki, Polémiques 340ff., although he tends to ascribe anonymous argu- 
ments to Nazzam too uncritically (see p. 371 and 375 above); also id. in: s1 42/1975/76. 

2 See vol. 1 218 above, with references. 

3 Some of the Shiite accounts do not contain any examples (e.g. Kulini, Kaft1 57, -5f., and 58, 
14ff.). On the other hand, one of the most convincing arguments was found only in them for 
a long time, namely the comparison between the number of witnesses to fornication (four) 
and murder (two), when the latter was the much graver transgression. Nazzam’s example 
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analogy after all. He determined the limit above which the misappropriation 
of an orphan’s fortune was to be graded as fraud at 200 dirhams.* This was pre- 
cisely the minimum (nisab) capital on which one had to pay taxes, i.e. zakat,5 
although the case was slightly different; after all the analogy would have been 
weak in spite of a number of parallels. He did not employ giyds but based his 
opinion on the Quran. Sura 4:10 promises the fires of hell to all those who ‘con- 
sume the fortune of orphans unlawfully’. This ‘threat’ expressed their status as 
sinners beyond any doubt, and Nazzam defined ‘fortune’ as 200 dirhams and 
above.” While he may have had the nisaé for the zakat in mind, this was not a 
true analogy. The approach was actually rather ‘Zahirite’ in character: exegesis 
based on rational criteria was most important.® 

This becomes quite clear with his attitude towards the formulas of divorce. 
With reference to sura 2:230 he rejected all formulas that did not contain the 
word ‘repudiation’ (talagq, or the corresponding verb) as not effective.? He was 
not the first to discuss the problem; a boundary had to be drawn in any case,!° 
but usually the decision in Iraq had taken the husband’s intention into ac- 
count above other factors." The frontlines would be drawn entirely differently 
if Nazzam applied the same principle to the gihar, the use of the pre-Islamic 
repudiation formula ‘you are (as untouchable) to me as my mother’s back’. The 
Hanafites, i.e. those with whom he was most likely to have to deal with in Iraq, 
denied it had any legal effect. He, however, retained it as it was written in the 
Quran (sura 58:2—4 and 33:4), but once again only if it was used word by word. If 
the back were to be replaced by something else, even something less touchable 


adduced by us was not, as far as I can see, used by the Shi‘ites at all. Amidi was the first to 
have all of them in one place (Jhkam tv 9, off.). 


4 Text 260, d. 

5 Cf. Ibn Rushd, Bidayat al-mujtahid 1 255, 14ff.; Schacht in E1! IV 13038 s. v. Zakat. 

6 See p. 3uf. above. 

7 Text 260, e-f. 

8 And this text as well as Text 261 is not primarily concerned with defining the elements of 
the offence of fraud, but with determining when someone committing fraud is a grave 
sinner. Nazzam clearly considered someone who did not pay zakat to be a grave sinner 
(Abū ‘Ammar, Mijaz 11 272, 6ff.). 

9 Text 262, a. Muhammad al-Tisi emphasised the reference to sura 2:230 (Tibyan 11 


248, —6ff.). Jubba’l, we learn there, agreed with Nazzam. 
10 Cf. the dissent between Ibrahim al-Nakhaʻ and Sha‘bi reported by Fasawi 11 100, 13ff.; also 
‘Ali’s dictum ibid. 105, apu. ff. 
11 Cf. Schacht in Er Iv 691 b = HW 722a. Baghdadi also pointed it out (Farq 132, 4ff./146, 2ff.). 
12 Schacht in Hw 726a; also EI? Iv 688. 
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such as the pudenda, the formula would lose its validity. And it was particu- 
larly noticeable in a last case, namely the so-called ia’, the husband’s vow to re- 
frain from intercourse with his wife. If he persevered for over four months this, 
too, would lead to divorce; the Quran says so (sura 2:226f.).14 Nazzam, however, 
once again worried about the exact wording to be employed: as he linked ila’ 
with Allah he believed that this had to be a vow by God. 


Text 262, c. He appears to have been the only one to arrive at this false 
etymology. The correct one may be found in Ibn Faris, Maqayis al-lugha 1 
127ff., or in Lissan al-Arab xiv 4o b ff. Regarding the problem of how to 
formulate an ila’ cf. Tabari, Tafsir 1v 456ff. Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shafi4, 
who transmitted a legal opinion by Nazzam in Text 257, c—d, had his own 
opinion on the divorce formula as well (Subki, Tabagat al-Shaftiyya 11 
65, 1off.). We do not, however, know whether he was also responsible for 
the material in Text 262. No corresponding title of a book by Nazzam is 
known. 

As for Nazzam’s other extant legal tenets, the rationalistic approach 
sometimes shows an anti-ascetic tendency (cf. the commentary on Text 
257, a, and 258; also 259, where Nazzam was probably reacting against 
pietistic circles who were afraid of performing the prayer on illegally ap- 
propriated land. The opposite position was represented by Abu Shamir 
al-Hanafi whom he tried to oust in Basra; see vol. 11 206 above). The char- 
acteristics Maqrizi, Khitat 11 346, 21, reported about him, were probably 
copied from Baghdadi, Farq 133, apu. f./148, 2f. and referred incorrectly; 





they were introduced by ‘Umar rather than by Nazzam. 


3.2.2.2.3.5 Recourse to the Quran and the Decadence of the sahaba 

Nazzam’s rationalism thus led him to give precedence to scripture in questions 
the solutions of which were not determined by natural theology. Of course 
the competition between differing exegeses may cloud one’s view,! but the 
way in which Nazzam himself practised exegesis demonstrates the degree to 
which he trusted his reason.2 When it came to the debate on the subject of 
when general Quranic statements should be interpreted as specific, a debate 


13 Text 262, b. The Hanafites might have pointed out that the Quran expressed disapproval 
of the formula in both passages. 
14 Cf. Schacht in Hw 725b. 


1 Text 236, a. 
2 Text 216—219, esp. 216. 
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that had already raged for a generation, Nazzam (unlike Abū l-Hudhayl before 
him) did not demand that God would have had to clarify the matter by provid- 
ing context in each individual case.? Rather he recommended looking for par- 
allels in the greater context; only if nothing could be discovered there should 
and must one adhere to the literal meaning.* This context included, in his view, 
hadith and consensus as well; while they are most problematic in themselves, 
they are well-suited to provide support and confirmation. Nazzam had in mind 
those detailed legal rules in the Quran that are not accessible to a purely legal 
justification. It is inherent in them only if the ratio legis is stated in the Quran 
as this will always have universal application.> Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar read this to 
mean that Nazzam accepted the conclusion by analogy after all,® but that was 
not what he intended: he had a deduction in mind. Once again his approach 
was Zahirite, and some Zahirites would indeed follow him.” 

Nazzam watched the increase in juristic traditions with great suspicion. 
Instead of using the Quran as the basis, people had followed the sunna for 
a long time and, in order to justify it, referred to decisions made by the com- 
panions of the prophet. As everyone knew, there were many areas in which 
they did not agree, and the result had ultimately been a quarrel between in- 
terests and schools. Nazzam’s older contemporary Shafi‘ had tried to control 
the chaos by according absolute precedence to prophetic tradition; Nazzam, 
as we have seen, trusted in reason. They both agreed on turning their backs 
on the methods of the past. Nazzam, rationalist that he was, expressed him- 
self more forcibly and thus attracted the hatred of the traditionists; only the 
Shi‘ites were happy — even though he did not spare ‘Ali in his criticism of the 
sahaba, either. He discussed the issue in his K. al-nakth, best known to us from 
a Shi‘ite source.® 

He had no intention of supporting any one party, of course. In his view, the 
companions of the prophet had gone astray when deciding unclear cases ac- 
cording to their discretion.’ There was no doubt that they had done so; they had 
admitted it openly themselves.!° At the very least this allows the conclusion 


Text XxI 171, d-e, and 172; cf. p. 286 above. 

Text 237-238. 

Text 239-240. 

Text 239, c. 

Abū |-Husayn al-Basri, Mu tamad 753, 8f. 

Shaykh al-Mufid’s Uyin al-masa’il, of which Sharif al-Murtada preserved selected pas- 
sages. Numerous new fragments have become accessible thanks to Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 
Mahsül. Cf. Catalogue of Works no. 19. 

9 Text 267, a-b. 
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10 Text 267, b; 270, a-e. 
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that they did not see the problem: one cannot simply follow one’s opinion, 
as in the Quran God charged us to strive for certainty.” Perhaps they did not 
simply commit an error, however: maybe it was deliberately evil intent, greed 
for power and influence.” It could certainly not be denied that the constant 
dissent had led to bloodshed;!8 Shr‘ites and Sunnites had been at odds ever 
since. Clearly the development of Islam had taken the same course as that of 
the other, earlier religions, too: its followers had fallen out over the revelation. 
It sounds almost as if Nazzam had seen the tahrif of Jews and Christians re- 
emerge in the sahaba’s arbitrary decisions. 

The wealth of examples adduced by Nazzam is impressive; tradition made it 
easy for him.!¢ It is not surprising to see that ‘Umar and ‘Ali provided him with 
particularly large amounts of material. What might seem surprising is that the 
Shi‘ite sources did not suppress the material concerning ‘Ali,!” but the over- 
all effect was too valuable to them; furthermore Shaykh al-Mufid had righted 
matters in his refutation. They overlooked that Nazzam could not be co-opted 
even after this correction, as he by no means believed that all companions of 
the prophet went astray. Legal opinions were transmitted in the names of only 
a few of them; consequently only they were the dissenters (ashab al-furqa). 
While they were of course the most prominent men, and it was difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that they pronounced their fatwds in order to emphasise 
their importance, there was a majority of silent men besides them who were 
aware that they did not count and consequently preserved tagiyya. They were 
the true believers, and over them, as the hadith said, God held his hand.!8 In 
this context Nazzam recalls Marcion; he, too, had eliminated the original apos- 
tles because they had falsified the true gospel by preaching their own doctrine.!® 


11. ~—“‘ Text 270, f. 

12 Text 268, b-c. Khayyat was willing to admit the error at best (Text 267, c). Asamm had 
already considered that the companions of the prophet might have acted through lust for 
power in the battle of the camel (Text x111 28, f; also vol. 11 468 above). 

13 Text 269 and 270, e. 

14 ‘Text 268, a; also 272. 

15 This is a Shi‘ite thought (see vol. 1 326 above). 

16 Cf. my collection of fragments. I shall not go into further detail here. 

17. Cf.K. an-Nakth 47ff. 

18 By quoting this hadith Nazzam responded to his opponents’ criticism (Text 271), at the 
same time interpreting it in his own way, as what it actually said was that God held his 
hand over ‘the community’. This, of course, included all the companions of the prophet, 
and gave it the status of a confirmation of the doctrine of consensus. Regarding the circu- 
lation cf. Conc. 1 371 a, and Jahiz, Bukhal@ 19,1. 

19 M. Werner, Entstehung des Dogmas 172 and 175. The analogy reaches no further. Marcion 
was on St Paul’s side against the Judaising early community; Nazzam, on the other hand, 
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The title of the K. al-nakth should probably be understood in this context, 
too. Nakatha means ‘to break the oath of allegiance’; nakth is the ‘breach 
of faith’ (ElShoush, Nature of Authority 251; Mottahedeh, Loyalty and 
Leadership 70). The word plays a part in pro-‘Alid hadiths; those ‘breaking 
their oath’ are ‘Ali’s opponents in the battle of the camel (Suyuti, La‘ali1 
409, uff.). Nazzam knew it was used in this context (Nakth 82ff.), and 
may have wanted to distance himself from it. He appears to have seen 
the breach of faith as being the sahaba’s failure to preserve the prophet’s 
legacy. 





3.2.2.2.4 Theology 

3.2.2.2.4.1 Dealing with Non-Muslims 

With Nazzam Islam achieved absolute sovereignty over the other religions 
in Iraq. There had been polemic for a long time, and we may safely assume 
that Muslim theologians had decided many a debate in their favour before his 
time — after all, under the circumstances they could hardly lose them. Now, 
however, we have an increasing number of records of these discussions, or the 
arguments expressed in them, for the Muslim side as well. This is proof that 
they were seen as conclusive, and they probably impressed the opponents, too. 
Manichaeans and Daysanites have since vanished into thin air; at the time, 
close combat with Christians and, to a lesser extent, the Jews, began in earnest. 
The opponents had been pushed so far onto the defensive that Nazzam was 
the first Mu‘tazilite who was able to adopt their arguments openly. 


3.2.2.2.4.1.1 The Dualists and the Dahriyya 

As we have seen this was particularly true of his relationship with Manichaeans 
and Daysanites. He overcame them by ‘killing them with kindness’. In retro- 
spect people were less than grateful to him because when the dualists per- 
ished, their worldview became obsolete, too. Ibn al-Réwandi used the fact 
that Nazzam adopted certain details of Manichaean and Daysanite thought 
to denigrate him.! Khayyat, on the other hand, emphasised that none of those 
details contained anything heretical; but he clearly did not identify with 
any of them. He did, however, tell us where Nazzam saw the relevant points. 
While Nazzam believed that light and fire would rise to the empyrean, he did 
not have two separate realms of light and darkness in mind.? The realm of 


found that until the generation of the tabitin there had been no-one to correct the mis- 
guided developments of the early period (Text 270, g). 


1 Text 114, a-d; 115, a-d. 
2 Text 115, e-g. 
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light was not, as the dualists claimed, infinite? or eternal;* after all, they them- 
selves believed that light and darkness delimited one another.> They are able 
to enter into mixtures, but entirely incapable of doing so of their own accord, 
as they belong to different ‘classes’. In the view of the dualists they were origi- 
nally separate; thus there must be something bringing them together. The di- 
lemma is particularly clear in the case of the Daysaniyya which believed the 
actions of the darkness to be conditioned by its nature.’ The Manichaeans did 
admit the possibility of light and darkness deciding freely — but then why did 
they not decide in favour of something that is against their ‘nature’?® 

The problem of freedom arose all the more the more the emphasis shifted 
from the scientific to the ethical aspect. If in the Manichaean view the light 
commanded those of its particles trapped in the world and awaiting deliver- 
ance, to do good, this seemed absurd as long as light could do nothing other 
than good in any case. The behaviour of a human intending to achieve de- 
liverance himself cannot be explained by his ‘nature’ only, as good and evil 
are mixed in his free decision. Nazzam was probably thinking of his theory 
of ‘detraction’,!© but he could not, of course, impose this on the dualists. 
Consequently he employed an antinomy that would become quite well-known 
later and was transmitted in a similar form about the caliph Ma’min:" if 
someone confesses to having lied, it is the light speaking through him as he is 
doing a good deed. However, being the principle of good, the light cannot in 
fact say that it had lied.” The argument is structured following the model of 
the sophism of the lying Cretan, but it does not need to be expressed quite 
so pointedly. The point was that one and the same spirit in a human causes 
deceit as well as honesty; one cannot say the spirit is the abode of good and the 


Text 119, c—d. 

Text 114, g. 

Text 119, h—n; also de Menasce in: Shkand gumanik vichar, Comm. 245ff. 
Text 118, c and f-g. 

Text 184, k and o-q; cf. commentary on 185. 


AN au fw 


Text 185, a and d-h; also 186, e-f. Cf. p. 397f. above. This is not the place to examine wheth- 
er Manichaeans and Daysanites were truly refuted; and the question hinted at in all these 
texts, namely whether Nazzam was implicitly contradicting his own principles, must also 
be shelved for the time being (see p. 438 below). Shkand gumanik vichar also says that 
good and evil had their own ‘nature’ each (p. 41, l. 29; cf. Comm. p. 43). 

9 Text 186, a and c-g. 

10 Seep. 408f. above. 

11 Seep. 218 above. 

12 Text 156, d—g. 

13 ~+Baghdadi noticed this (Usui al-din 217, 4ff.). 
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body the abode of evil.'* When it came to the senses, good and evil could not 
be separated as clearly as the Manichaeans assumed." By adding dualism to a 
human, they divide the human’s personality.!® 

Nazzam presumably expressed these ideas — or at least some of them — in 
the treatise he wrote against the dualists.!” He also attacked the mulhidun,'® but 
we do not know who that referred to. The situation is better with regard to his 
Radd ‘ala l|-Dahriyya;" several texts can be assigned to this title. He argued with 
the Dahrites concerning the spatial and temporal infiniteness of the world. He 
refuted it by pointing out the finiteness of all motion and consequently of all 
distances traversed. Movement that took place in the past has, as we know, 
come to an end.?° Movements that appear to continue forever like the celestial 
bodies differ from one another in that individual planets move along orbits of 
different lengths, and as the differences are finite, the orbits must be finite.?! 
These are arguments that may be traced back to John Philoponus, and will be 
found again later; Nazzam was the first to mix them into kalam. 


Cf. in detail Davidson in: raos 89/1969/375ff. and previously; also in: 
Proofs for Eternity u7ff; adopted by Sorabji, Time, Creation and the 
Continuum 214ff. (cf. also Philoponus and the Rejection of Aristotelian 
Schience 171ff.), and by Ivry who pointed out the similarities with Kindi 
(ALKindi’s Metaphysics, p. 25 of the introduction and p. 148 and 163 in the 
commentary; cf. again Davidson, Proofs 106ff.). Regarding the context in 
Philoponus’ own works cf. W. Wieland in: Die Gegenwart der Griechen 
im neueren Denken, Festschrift Gadamer 307 and earlier; briefly also 
Sambursky in: Festschrift Walzer 353 and earlier. Some Muslims, too, re- 
membered that he was the man behind these argunments, e.g. Isfizani (cf. 
the text in: MUSJ 50/1984/237, —7f.) or Bayhaqi (Tatimmat siwan al-hikma 
24, 7f.). — Presumably the astronomers to whom Nazzam responded 
in Text 124 were probably also close to the Dahriyya as he saw it: they 
believed that substances were generated out of primal motion. 





14 ~~ ‘Text 156, a. 

15 Text 140. 

16 The argument is often turned this way elsewhere, too (cf. the references given p. 219, n. 28 
above). Regarding Abū ]-Hudhayl’s version see p. 291 above. 

17 Catalogue of Works no. 5. 

18 Ibid. no. 6. 

19 Ibid. no. 4. 

20 Text 120 with commentary. 

21 Text 121. 
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3.2.2.2.4.1.2 The Jews 

We have access to a text purporting to be the transcript of a discussion between 
Nazzam and a Jew:! This is a rare document at that time, for while a number of 
Muʻtazilites before Nazzam had already written against the Jews: Asamm, Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir, Abt l-Hudhayl,? their arguments left no traces in tradition. It is 
quite surprising that there is no relevant title listed among Nazzam’s books. 
The text in question is not fully authenticated; Nazzam’s authorship is stated 
as za‘amu ‘they say’. It may well be simply a model for a Muslim to follow. The 
subject is indeed the very one always discussed with Jews: the abrogation of 
the Mosaic Law.? Even so there is no real reason why we should doubt the text. 
The train of thought touches on some of his other statements. Furthermore he 
was said to have known by heart not only the Quran but also the Old and New 
Testaments and the psalter together with their exegeses.* 

A Muslim regarded the abolition of the Mosaic Law as divine abrogation 
(naskh). This actually decided the case for him, as he would know from the 
case of the Quran that abrogation is possible and that God effects it. Maybe 
Nazzam was the first to have focussed the debate onto this point. It must also 
be admitted that the Christians had paved the way for him by speaking of the 
‘new covenant’. Nazzam knew this, he quoted Jeremiah 31:31f., that verse of the 
OT that was repeated in Hebrews 8:8f. because of its reference to the new cov- 
enant. Still, he was not necessarily quoting a Christian source:® he only ad- 
duced the verse at the end of his argumentation, as an instance from scripture 
that the Jew could hardly escape; before that, he had argued based on reason. 

That was how his opponent had planned it. The Jew begins the conversa- 
tion, is the challenger — at least in the eyes of our source. The approach he 
chose was not bad at all: God’s law is wise. His wisdom is unchanging and he 


1 Text 223. 

2 Cf. the Catalogues of Work X111 no. 22, XVII no. 30, XXI no. 5. 

3 Cf. the later and more detailed attack by Baqillani. Brunschvig discussed in in: Homenaje a 
Millas Vallicrosa 1 225ff. (= Etudes d'Islamologie 1 263ff.). This study also compares the paral- 
lels from Qirgisani, Anwar and Sa‘adya, K. al-amanat. We should also adduce the apocryphal 
discussion between Muhammad and the Jews reported in Tabrisi’s K. al-ihtijaj (Najaf 1966, 
p. 43ff.); the example cited here is the change of the qibla. 

Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 264, uf. 

Text 223, p. The quotation is slightly abridged, but it is not possible to determine whether 
Nazzam was quoting the Jewish or the Christian version. The first Arabic translation of the 
Prophets was by the Nestorian Pethin b. Ayyub; he was younger than Nazzam (regarding him 
cf. CGAL II 120f,; Frank in: Cath. Bibl. Quarterly 21/1959/136ff.). 

6 This is Abel’s view in: Elaboration de l'Islam 83, n. 4. He also writes incorrectly ‘Jes. 21.31f’ 
instead of ‘Jer. 31.21f? 
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cannot alter a law, once given, by abrogation.” This was tailored to Nazzam’s 
theory of divine justice; God must be just, as he must be wise in this context.8 
Nazzam introduced a distinction: while there is natural theology,? there is 
also revelation. Consequently there are behavioural standards that are wise in 
themselves: honesty, charity etc., and others that only become wise through 
revelation, e.g. the rules of worship. One does not keep the Sabbath because 
it is reasonable but because God commanded it. This behaviour is good and 
wise only for as long as God wills it, and God can change his will.!° He can even 
sweep aside the fact that Moses declared this law as binding ‘forever’ at God’s 
own command. Just as Moses confirmed this by the miracles he worked, Jesus’ 
miracles confirmed that it had been abolished, and if one of them could have 
lied, then the other one could have done so, too. This is the Muslim speaking 
who views the quarrel between Jews and Christians from a distance. Ultimately 
the ‘forever’ had to be reinterpreted to mean a long time — and the law of Jesus 
had of course long been abrogated, too. 


Text 223, k-o. Cf. the parallel at Text 227, k-l, and 228 (cf. p. 448 below); 
also Text 189, t-u, according to which God abrogated the laws of Moses 
and of Jesus one after the other ‘for the benefit of his creation. The 
Christians had of course long argued along these lines regarding Mosaic 
Law (cf. Pelikan, Christian Tradition 1 16f.). — God’s declaring the law of 
the Sabbath to be binding ‘forever’ is a reference to Ex. 31:12ff,, where we 
read in v. 14: ‘Therefore keep my Sabbath, for it is holy to you. Whoever de- 
files it shall surely die’. Nazzam paraphrases this as: ‘This shall be binding 
upon you forever; whoever does not follow this must be put to death’ (223, 
k). Later the passage was summarised as: ‘Keep the Sabbath forever, for 
as long as heaven and earth shall exist’ (Abu l-Fid8, Mukhtasar ft ta’rikh 
al-bashar 11 296, 8f., or Yafii, Mir at al-janan 11 144, ult. ff.). Apparently the 
text was never quoted verbatim among Muslims. It was probably based 
on an expression from Jewish apologetics, and the ‘forever’ that was not 
part of the original at all moved to the focus of interest. Sa‘adya and 
Qirqisani point out the passage from Exodus (cf. Brunschvig in: Homenaje 
a Millás Vallicrosa 1 237 = Etudes d’Tslamologie 1 275). It is interesting that 
Christian polemic, also intent on relativising the law of the Sabbath, 





found that the phrase ‘forever’ was missing from the Jewish sources (cf. 


Text 223, a—c. 
See p. 438 below. 


o On 


See p. 414 above. 
10 Text 223, d-i. 
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Pseudo-Andronicus Comnenus in: PG CXXXIII 905 C). The argument 
would carry increased conviction later with a different emphasis (see ch. 
C 8.2.2.1 below). 


As was only proper, the debate entered a second round; having silenced his 
opponent Nazzam could now start with a question of his own." He gave him 
short shrift: the sacrifice of Isaac shows God revoking a commandment that, as 
it came from him, had been wise. Of course one may say that he only meant it 
as a test, but that does not change the fact of the ‘abrogation’; after all, the law 
of Moses may have been decreed as a test as well.!2 The discussion — as we have 
indicated above — may be contrived, but it showed in an exemplary fashion 
how a Muslim could defend himself, and how he had best attack. 


3.2.2.2.4.1.3 The Christians 

When debating with Christians the point at issue was not the law but rather the 
question of Jesus being the son of God. Nazzam makes no concessions: if the 
Quran refers to Jesus as the ‘word’ (kalima) he considers it to be a mere name 
that need not have had any deeper meaning. If the Quran hints that Mary was 
the third person of the Trinity, Nazzam sees no reason to doubt this, as some 
Christians admit it themselves if one speaks to them in confidence.” He does, 
however, have to take into account concessions that people around him had 
made. The Christians had long noticed that the Quran described Abraham as 
God’s friend; why, then, should one not be permitted to call Jesus God's son, 
as long as one interpreted it as an honorific with which God expressed his ap- 
preciation of Jesus? Of course this limited the Christian position, but that was 
not too unusual. Sa‘adya reported a recently emerged Christology that verbal- 


11 Regarding this convention cf. REI 44/1976/38f. 
12 Text 223, q-z. Nazzam also speaks of the sacrifice of Isaac in Text 201, g—h: God was ob- 
serving the principle of proportionality here. 


1 Text 183. 

2 Text 182; cf. sura 5:16, and Paret, Kommentar 133f. on the passage. This makes it all the 
more astonishing that he does not respond to the corresponding, an just as problematic, 
statement concerning Judaism in the Quran, namely ‘Uzayr/Ezra being the son of God. 
Ibn Hazm assures us (Fisal1 99, 5f.) that there was a Sadducean community in Yemen who 
believed in it. Szyszman considered that ‘Uzayr/Ezra might have been the name of the 
‘master of justice’ in Qumran (in: Comptes-rendus du GLECS 11/1967/147f.). 

3 Text 181, a. 
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ised precisely the point of view mentioned,* with the objective of showing 
that Jesus was only a prophet.® Instances of the existence of honorifics were 
not only Muslim, namely khalil Allah to describe Abraham, but also includ- 
ed a Jewish one: ‘God's firstborn’, referring to Israel, i.e. Jacob, in Ex. 4:22 and 
Deut. 14:2. Nazzam also referred to these passages. While Sa‘adya was a cen- 
tury younger than Nazzam, it may be that the followers of Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahani 
had found the same compromise in order to bring the three Abrahamic reli- 
gions closer together.’ The theory was not actually very revolutionary; what 
it conveyed was adoptionism, and adoptionist Christology had been spread 
throughout the Orient by Judaeo-Christians.§ Some even tried to locate it in 
pre-Islamic Mecca.’ The heresiographer Muhammad b. Shabib regarded it as 
the doctrine of Christians who had grown up among Muslims.!° 

In his attempts at explaining the term ‘friend’ (khalil) Nazzam had listed 
several synonyms for it and apparently emphasised that they all have the 
same meaning as the word used in the Quran." Somewhere in his environ- 
ment, among the Christians perhaps, but certainly also among the Muslims — 
his own pupils, in fact — this idea had been adopted and generalised: God can 
use names and terms in the revelation in any way he likes.!* We read that he 
calls himself magnanimous (jawad) in the Quran, but not generous (sakhi); 
merciful (rahim), but not clement (rafiq). And then he can give these words 


4 Amanat 11 7 = 90, ult. ff.; discussed in detail by Pines in: Festschrift Scholem 177ff., whose 
view I share on the whole. Also used by Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam 347f., who clas- 
sifies the passage differently. 

Concerning such currents see also vol. 1 144, n. 22 above. 

Text 181, d. 

Nashwan al-Himyari, Hur 145, 6f., but said only of ‘Uzayr being the son of God. 


aN DW 


Regarding Judaeo-Christianity cf. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums 

muff. 

9 Liiling, Wiederentdeckung des Propheten Muhammad 165f. with regard to ‘Amr b. Luhayy’s 
(regarding him E1? 1 453) talbiya formula, interpreted as Christian already by Kohler (in: 
Biblica 35/1954/405f., and Orientalia 35/1966/32), and probably correctly understood as 
adoptionist. 

10 Māturīdi, Tawhid 210, 18f. Regarding Ibn Shabib see ch. 5.1.1 below. In this context Pines 
also points out the passages in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni v 105, 10ff., and Tathbit 
dalil al-nubuwwa 120, 1ff. — In Spain the adoptionist doctrine had followers until the 
late eighth century; clearly the Muslims came across it there, too (cf. V. Cantarino, Entre 
monjes y musulmanes, Madrid 1978, p. 134ff., and McWilliam in: Gervers/Bikhazi, Christian 
Communities 75ff.; in general see Pelikan, Christian Tradition 111 52ff.). 

11 ~—- Text 181, n. 

12 Ibid, d. 

13 Ibid,h. 
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the meaning he wants.!* It depends on the respective situation. In a similar 
approach he treated the prophets differently: Jesus was born of a virgin, John 
of the union between an impotent man (Zacharias) and a barren woman; 
Abraham he calls his friend, and Jesus perhaps his son. If this were in the sense 
of adoption rather than procreation, there would be no reason why he should 
not do so; the instances from the Old and New Testaments adduced by the 
Christians do not say anything else, either. The Christians have grown accus- 
tomed to using these words, and one cannot even rule out that the followers of 
Muhammad's Arab predecessors Hid, Salih and others, about whose language 
usage we know very little, might have spoken in the same way. 

Nazzam was probably familiar with these considerations. It is unlikely that 
he liked them, or indeed the adoptionist theory itself.!® He, too, was looking for 
the proof in language usage. While one may call someone son in the figurative 
sense if one has brought him up or has great love for him, this is really only 
possible among humans: we should never call a dog ‘son’, however much we 
love it. Humans are much further removed from God than dogs from humans; 
speaking of someone as God’s son merely means humanising God. 


Text 181, p—q. I have presented the text here as I imagine the development 
of the arguments, which is anything but unambiguous. I would request 
the reader to consult my commentary, which also contains deliberations 
on Jahiz’ concluding response (r-s) and his own theory. Hasan al-Basri 
was already believed to have rejected the analogy between ‘friend’ and 
‘son’ (Maturidi, Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna 1 265, 12f,); similarly Ibn al-Rewandi 
(cf. Text XXXV 11). ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, who converted a generation 
after Nazzam, pointed out the possibility of interpreting the ‘son’ as being 
adopted in his Radd ‘ala l-Nasara (MUSJ 36/1959/147, uff.). Regarding 





those of Nazzam’s pupils who followed this theory see p. 475 below. 


3.2.2.2.4.2 Systematic Theology 

3.2.2.2.4.2.1 God's ‘Attributes of Essence’ 

Nazzam’s doctrine of the attributes presupposes Abu |l-Hudhayl’s. The ap- 
proach is exegetic in both cases, based on the statements from the Quran. 
Like Abu |-Hudhayl Nazzam only discussed the attributes mentioned in the 


14 Ibid. d. 
15 Ibid., b—i; cf. also o. 
16 Against Pellat in: S1 31/1970/224. 
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Quran — but then all of those.! He made the one significant change to Abu 
]-Hudhayl’s model that would become the central point in the eyes of the ma- 
jority of Mu‘tazilites in Basra and Baghdad: he replaced the statement ‘God is 
knowing thanks to an act of knowledge that is identical with him’ with ‘God is 
knowing through himself’? This, as we have seen,? was in the air, and it solved 
a number of problems. He maintained the bare bones of Abu |-Hudhayl’s the- 
ory in all other points, like him defining an attribute in a twofold fashion: as 
a positive statement concerning God as such, and as the negation of its oppo- 
site.+ The question of how the divine attributes — or the statements concerning 
them - differ from one another, however, he could not answer with Abū l-Hud- 
hay] that they differ due to their objects, for if they themselves have ceased to 
exist, their respective objects are not distinctive any more. Instead he said that 
they differ due to their opposites: they are identical in their essence, but they 
each denote a distinct aspect.5 This also ensures that they are not conflated 
with God altogether.® 

It seems that he explained turning from ‘lim bi-‘ilm to ‘alim bi-nafsihi using 
the example of an attribute Abt l-Hudhayl had seen more as an exception: 
the face of God. It was not possible to derive an adjective in this case, and no 
Muʻtazilite doubted that it referred to God himself. Abū |-Hudhayl had agreed 
with this; he had proved it based on language usage, and all Nazzam had to do 
was to adopt the arguments.’ At the same time the face was one of the few 
examples he based on the noun rather than the adjective. Of course there was 
no other way, but in the other cases he only considered the nouns if they were 


1 This is probably the reason why the doxographers noted regarding him as well as Abū |-Hud- 
hay] that he remarked on ‘God is mighty’ (aziz; Text 175; regarding Abū |-Hudhayl see p. 294 
above). Theology would devote but little thought on this attribute in the future (Gimaret, 
Noms divins 243ff.). The criterion mentioned is particularly noticeable in Text 181, h, which, 
however, is about a pupil of Nazzam: it is prohibited to address God with names that are not 
found in the Quran. 

2 Text 173, a, and 175. Regarding the further development in Basra and Baghdad cf. Text 176, c, 
and Maq. 188, 5f. Regarding the relationship with Abū l-Hudhayl see also Wolfson, Philosophy 
of the Kalam 2a5ff. 

3 See p. 298 above and earlier. 

4 Text 173, b and e; 175. This should be compared with Text xx1 56, c; cf. p. 294 above. 

5 Cf. Text 173, c—d, and Text XX1 64, f. The difference is clearly highlighted in Maq. 167, 3ff. (with- 
out, however, mentioning Abū l-Hudhayl). 

6 Text 179, a. 

7 Cf. Text 176 and 177, a, and xx! 65, h-l (although Khayyat might have interpreted Abū l-Hud- 
hayl in Nazzam’s sense). 
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found in the Quran in that form, e.g. ‘i/m.® In such a case the word had to be 
used in spite of the new formula, but ‘in the wider sense’, without theoretical 
conclusions.’ This also applied to anthropomorphisms such as God’s ‘hand’ 
which had to be reinterpreted as God’s beneficence.!° Nouns not confirmed 
by the Quran, on the other hand, had no place in theology; speculation on 
whether God was ‘something’ (shay’) or ‘not something’ (lā shay’) seemed to 
him to be heresy. 


Abu ‘Ammar, Mujaz 11 263, off., also tells us that he was said to have con- 
sidered false exegesis concerning the divine attributes to be unbelief. 
Regarding the question of whether one may call God shay’ cf. also Ibn 
Nubata, Sarh al-‘uyuin 227, 8f., where the issue is framed in an obviously 
incorrect historical context: Nazzam is said to have polemicised vigor- 
ously against this theory during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim. His refusing 
to regard the attributes, too, as ‘things’ or ‘something’ (Text 179, a) was a 
logical corollary of God’s possessing them bi-nafsihi only. He apparently 
provided a different argument, namely that an attribute could not itself 
possess a quality (or attribute) (Text 179, b). Of course, like Abū 1-Hudhayl 
he was familiar with attributes belonging to God only. This is confirmed 
in the case of jabbar ‘almighty’ (Text 216, t-u), but surely he would have 
counted ‘eternal’ among these as well. ‘Seeing’ and ‘hearing’ he interpret- 
ed as ‘knowing’ in order to avoid anthropomorphism (Text 174). He did 
not allow the nouns from the same root at all as they were not part of the 
Quran. For the same reason he would not say that God possessed ‘life’, 





although he could be described as ‘live’ or ‘living’ (Text 173, g). 


3.2.2.2.4.2.2 Divine Actions 

It is unlikely that Nazzam distinguished attributes of essence and attributes of 
act any more than Abt l-Hudhayl did, but by having the attributes immersed in 
God, as it were, he paved the way for the distinction. There was a greater aware- 
ness than before of the numerous Quranic statements concerning God that as- 
cribe a quality to him only because of his connection with the world. Nazzam 
does not seem to have thought deeply, or fundamentally, about the matter. The 
points on which he focussed on were those prepared by Mutazilite tradition, 


8 Text 173, g, and Maq. 188, 4f. The fact that both passages also list omnipotence is due to 
sura 41:15 where quwwa refers to God. Nazzam clearly equated quwwa and qudra. 

9 Text 173, f. 

10 Text177, b. 
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especially Abu l-Hudhayl. They were, essentially, (a) God’s will and willing and 
(b) his power to do what is unjust. 


3.2.2.2.4.2.2.1 Willing and Creating 

In Nazzam’s model the complicated theories by means of which Abu l-Hud- 
hayl had attempted to render the process of creation more comprehensible, 
have vanished. He was not familiar with accidents ‘without location’, and if he 
had believed in the fiat, he would have had to explain it differently as it was a 
sound. In his view there was one accident only: movement, and he did indeed 
interpret the creation of things as directed movement.! This movement, 
being an accident, could of course only be inherent in things themselves; God 
had imbued them with it. In God, on the other hand, nothing moves; from his 
point of view, creation is an act of will. 

Nazzam knew from theological tradition that God’s willing can change its 
character depending on its sphere of application. This was due to the dogma of 
human free will, a subject he discussed a number of times.? He enriched the 
debate by analysing the concept of ‘willing’ from the point of view of linguistic 
usage with unprecedented discriminatory power. He distinguished five senses 


in all: 

1) to will/want to = to have in mind, to intend 

2) to will/want to = to command, to order 

3) to will/want to = to decree that something will come to pass 
4) to will/want to = to realise, to call to life 

5) to will/want to = to be about to (e.g. ‘the milk will boil’)? 


No. 5 could be put aside immediately. This usage was found in the Quran, and 
his example came from there: ‘a wall about to tumble down’ (sura 18:77), but it 
was about an object and not a person. No.1, too, had to be left out for — and this 
is not immediately plausible — God has no ‘mind’ (damir).* This makes us won- 
der whether this is not a verbal fallacy; after all ‘to intend’ is just as valid an def- 
inition as ‘to have in mind’. Nazzam, however, was looking at the substance: in 
this context ‘will’ expresses an intention the realisation of which is not assured 
as it is in the future. One thinks of doing something, like a human plans an 


BH 


See p. 352f. above. 
Catalogue of Works no. 10 and 12, perhaps also no. g and no. 14-15. 
Text 197, a-b; 196, c. 
Text 197, c; thus also later the Zaydite al-Mahdi li-din Allah (cf. Mus] 49/1975-6/670). 
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objective in the sense of a causa finalis.> This is not appropriate to God.® If he 
intends something for the future, he decides at the same time that it will come 
to pass (no. 3) — such as his willing to sit in judgment on the Day of Judgment. 
The fact that this has been decreed definitively is often confirmed by God in 
the revelation: in that way he commits himself in the eyes of humans, too.” 

Never, of course, does he decide on actions of humans that are in the future. 
He only wills it in the sense that he commands it (no. 2), while the decision 
rests with the human himself.® At the moment the action takes place, too, it 
is willed by God only in this way; otherwise he would create it, and he only 
creates bodies. Human actions, however, are accidents.? Furthermore, bodies 
are immediately brought into existence when God wills them. He realises ‘his 
will’; willing and that which is willed are the same thing and happen at the 
same moment. Consequently the act of creating is also the created entity, as 
the formulaic language of the time had it.!° Once again all of Abu |-Hudhayl’s 
careful distinctions have been swept away. Nazzam’s model prevailed in the 
Baghdad school." 

While he paid detailed attention to language usage, he clearly regarded it 
with the eyes of a Mu‘tazilite theologian. Theological criteria determine the 
distinction between ‘intend’ and ‘decree’, or ‘command’ and ‘realise’. The main 
point is the difference between God and human. If God intends to do some- 
thing, it happens immediately. If a human effects something, his act of will 
precedes the outcome effected. If God wills a human’s action it means that 
he commands it or prohibits the opposite; but if he wills his own action, there 
is no direct reference to an object, and we are back with what applies to the 
other attributes: namely that the statement must not be interpreted as a posi- 
tive affirmation but as a negative implying that God does not act erratically 
or inconsiderately.!3 However many special areas must be taken into consid- 
eration when discussing God’s willing, fundamentally it must be treated like 
the other sifat. Like them it cannot be predicated of God ‘in the true sense’; if 


5 Text 159, c. 

6 Cf. ‘Ali al-Rida’s dictum, preserved by Kulini, Kāft 1 109, 4ff., that is dependent on this idea. 

7 Text 196, c; 197, e. 

8 Text 197, €; 198, C; 199, C. 

9 See p. 392 and 411 above. 

10 Text1ı96, a-c and d-e; 197, d; 198, b. 

11 Cf. the commentary on Text 196. 

12 Text1ı59, a. In this context ‘will’ equals ‘desire’ (Abū |-Mu‘in al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla 1 
375, 14). 

13 Text 199. 
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we read that he has willed for all eternity this means that he has known for all 
eternity what he wills. 


3.2.2.2.4.2.2.2 God’s Justice and His Power to Do What is Unjust 

The circumstances of this case are even more obvious when we look at what 
Nazzam said about God’s justice. It, too, would usually be regarded as an at- 
tribute of act later,! but Nazzam approached it rather differently. He did not 
examine it because he regarded it as an attribute of act, but because he was 
repeatedly urged to define it in his debates with the dualists: it was at the cen- 
tre of all considerations regarding theodicy. It becomes clear that he believed 
natural theology to be possible. We have seen how, in the disputation with the 
Jew Manasseh, he distinguished between two kinds of wise actions: those that 
are declared reasonable and sensible by the revelation, and those that are rea- 
sonable and sensible of themselves.” In the latter sense justice is something 
one can do for its own sake, thus immediately gaining the essential advantage 
over its opposite, as injustice is never committed because it is injustice. One 
commits an unjust act in order to profit from it or to prevent harm, maybe 
also because one does not even know it is unjust or punishable — always for 
secondary reasons. 

The advantage of justice over its opposite manifests itself in God’s advan- 
tage over humans: while humans act justly because they gain from it, God can- 
not gain. He acts justly for its own sake only. Not even humans, with all their 
utilitarianism, forget at any time that justice is good of itself.? If this is true, the 
sentence ‘God is just’ expresses not only — in accordance with the customary 
rule — that he is not unjust, but that he cannot be unjust as he has no motive 
to act unjustly. Or, put differently: as acting unjustly is tied to utilitarianism 


14 Text 198, a and d. The issue is discussed from the point of view of later sources in Abu 
Rida, Nazzam 82ff. 


1 Cf. the chapter Maq. 179, 5ff. 

2 See p. 429 above. This is also the core idea in of Ma’mitn’s dream (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 
303, pu. f.; cf. p. 215 above). 

3 These ideas are at the basis of Text 184, but they are not presented in their logical se- 
quence there because Ibn al-Réwandi’s intention was to convict Nazzam of Daysanite 
thought. I would recommend consulting my commentary. Similar also Text 185, d—f; 186, 
eand i. — Ibn Hazm called the theory that a rational being only acts in order to gain profit 
or avert harm ‘Dahrite’ (Fisal 111 98, —5ff.), a statement that sounds rather general. We may 
be permitted to refrain from concluding that Nazzam was responding to Dahrites here. 

4 Text 184, a-b; 185, b; 186, b and i; 191, a. Cf. also 194, a—c with commentary. 
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or ignorance, it is a characteristic of contingent beings. It is caused by the 
human spirit being subject to a ‘detraction’ that allows him to decide freely in 
favour of it. God decides freely in favour of justice, but for the very reason that 
it is justice.” 

The opponents always saw this as the weak point in the theory: why should 
humans be free due to a ‘detraction’,, but God due to himself? Would it not 
make more sense to say that in that case God is bound by his nature to act 
justly? Not only Ibn al-Rewandi repeatedly proposed this argument,® but ap- 
parently the Basran school of the Mu‘tazila as well. It based its arguments 
on polemic by Nazzam’s contemporaries Abū |-Hudhayl and Murdar.!° The 
Basrans could not come to terms with the idea that there might be something 
God could not do. Nazzam, on the other hand, did not regard the capacity to 
act as something unconditionally positive; sometimes one has scope for action 
only because a ‘detraction’ prevents one from something else, something good. 
This is not to say that God does not have scope of action, but his is entirely 
good. Nazzam is very close to Origen here, who had emphasised in his Contra 
Celsum: ‘We say that God cannot do evil as otherwise he would not be capable 
of being God. For if God did something evil, he would not be God" Jahiz ad- 
opted this position; his K. ihalat al-qudra ‘ala l-zulm was probably written 
with it in mind.!3 The Baghdad school would remember for a long time that 
God does not have the capacity to do everything,!+ 

If acting justly is God’s free decision, we have disposed of the objection that 
he, having only the capacity to be just, had to have been just for all eternity — 
although in the beginning there were no humans at whom this justice might 
have been directed. The theory, however, had further ramifications, which 


Text 185, f. 

Text 186, i; 187, c—d. 

Text 184, g; 185, b; 186, h. 

Cf. Text 184-186, comparing him to Manichaeans and Daysanites, who genuinely believed 
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in this compulsion, and whom Nazzam had criticised for this very reason. 

9 Baghdadi, Farq 117, 2ff./134, 14ff. and earlier. 

10 Cf. Catalogue of Works xx1, no. 23, and XVIII b, no. 10. 

11 Contra Celsumv 23. 

12 Text 191. 

13 Catalogue of Works xxx, no. 19. 

14 Cf. my essay in: MUS] 49/1975-76/653ff.; also Ormsby, Theodicy 153ff. I have presented the 
connections described above in more detail in: Divine Omniscience and Omnipotence in 
Medieval Philosophy, p. 53ff.; with further references. 

15 Text 184, f-h and k. 
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once again looked to natural theology. Just as God cannot act unjustly, he 
cannot lie, either! As he announced in the scripture which of humans’ ac- 
tions are wise, and how he will give them a just reckoning, he cannot change 
this system of ethics of reward again; cannot reprieve someone expiating his 
sins in hell.” Being a good Mu‘tazilite, Nazzam did not believe in purgatory; he 
believed in the eternal duration of the punishment of hell as affirmed by the 
Quran. God cannot, as Jahm b. Safwan believed, allow paradise to come to an 
end, either: death is not what he promised the blessed. Furthermore death is 
less valuable than eternal delight; and God must always do what is most ben- 
eficial to his creation.18 

This takes us to the heart of all these considerations, the aslah theory. It 
reaches its climax with Nazzam. Abt l-Hudhayl had also said that God always 
does what is most beneficial, but had allowed him, at least in theory, the power 
to do something less beneficial.!® This is now all in the past; God can only do 
what is most beneficial.2° That he does not use his freedom is due to the fact 
that there is an infinity of things that are equally beneficial. If he realises one, 
he refrains from doing another; to Nazzam, freedom was the choice between 
doing and omitting to do something, but not like Abū 1-Hudhayl’s model.?! 


16 Textı86, b; 191, a. 

17 Text 187, a-b; 200, a. Abū Nuwas criticised Nazzam’s severity in a poem (see p. 329 above). 

18 — Text 190; 191, c; phrased as polemic 193, a. 

19 See p. 299 above. This difference prevents us from assuming that Nazzam’s opposites 
death : eternal delight, dug up by the opponents in their previously cited argument, were 
originally directed against Abū |-Hudhayl’s theory of permanent rest in paradise. They 
may have been linked; the comparison with Jahm b. Safwan occurs in this context in the 
polemic (see p. 282 above). However, Abu l-Hudhayl could always have circumvented the 
argument; also, he did not claim that the subjective experiencing of the delights of para- 
dise would come to an end. 

20 ‘Text 188, a; 189, a; 192, d—e. When Text 192, f points ou that otherwise God would be small- 
minded, it refers to an argument that was first formulated by Abū l-Hudhayl (Text xx1 99, 
i), and later adduced by ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (Text xxv 60, c); it is not really characteristic 
of Nazzam. 

21 Text 186, h; 189, e-f; 191, b; 192, c. Regarding Abu l-Hudhay!l see p. 266ff. above. If Text 195 
says that in Nazzam’s view God did not have the power to do something of which he 
know that it will not come to pass, this must be restricted in the manner described: he has 
foreknowledge that it he will refrain from doing one most beneficial thing for the sake of 
another most beneficial thing, but he still has the power to do it. The text may be based on 
Text 194, d. In Text 192, a—c it is described with the word lutf; God’s mercies have no end. 
We can sense how close Nazzam is to Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir here. 
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Freedom implies the choice of the right moment; if something is most 
beneficial under certain circumstances, God cannot realise it earlier.22 This is 
true of creation in exemplary fashion: it was beneficial to humans, and God 
had known this for all eternity; but that does not mean it should have hap- 
pened before time. The prophets, too, had their particular best time, as did the 
laws they brought.” This was the beginning of a rationalistic concept of salva- 
tion that would have its final climax in Ibn al-Nafis’ Risala Kamiliyya.** Kindi, 
too, agreed with Nazzam, saying that God will ‘of necessity generate what is 
most beneficial’. 


Ras@il 1 236, ult.; cf. also 260, 6. Also Jolivet in: MUS] 50/1984/327. 
Regarding the subject cf. Brunschvig in: s1 39/1974/10 = Etudes 1 238; in 
general Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought, p. 221f. regarding Nazzam. 
We should perhaps bear in mind that when it came to creation Nazzam 
retained the utilitarian pattern of argument he had rejected in the con- 
text of justice: creation is realised for the humans’ sake, not for its own 
sake (because it was so perfect, or beautiful, for instance). Nazzam fol- 
lows Abu l-Hudhay] (cf. Text XX1 115, and p. 302 above). The case is, how- 
ever, different: it is not about one’s own benefit. 





Compared to later thinkers, such as e.g. Ghazzali, who also devoted intensive 
thought to these matters, Nazzam was still very much in thrall to the original 
approach in that he did not see the optimum effected by God in the harmo- 
ny of creation, but rather in the salvation of each individual human;?° aslah, 
after all, meant ‘most beneficial’ rather than ‘best’ in the sense of the best of all 
worlds. Nazzam does not seem to have given thought to a cosmological proof 
of the existence of God that would have been the inescapable corollary of the 
other perspective; and ideas such as those Galen expressed in De usu partium 
were alien to him.” He continued to be concerned with the traditional issues 
of early Islamic theodicy: the suffering of humans and animals. In the extant 


22  Text189, b-d. 

23 Ibid., g-m, r-u; also 184, m. 

24 Also known as K. Fadil b. Natiq, ed. by Meyerhof and Schacht under the title Theologus 
autodidactus (Oxford 1968). 

25 Cf. Ormsby 241. 

26 Consequently I consider Schacht’s suggestion in S1 1/1953/29, of linking the aslah discus- 
sion with Galen, to be beside the point. 
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texts the suffering of the animals is emphasised even more than that of hu- 
mans; the Zoroastrian influence was still at work.2” 

There is not enough material to determine how Nazzam came to terms 
with the various aspects of this thorny issue. The solution he advocated was, 
unsurprisingly, an idealistic one: in this world, illness and poverty are more 
beneficial to the person they befall than health and riches. Whether Baghdadi 
was right when he concluded mockingly that according to Nazzam’s approach 
God could not have changed this, must be left unanswered;?8 they are prob- 
ably beneficial because they are a test. This interpretation would not apply in 
the case of children; when they suffer, it is part of a natural process which is, 
ultimately, effected by God.?° Children who die before they reach the age when 
they can be ‘tested’ will consequently all enter into paradise; their parents’ reli- 
gion is irrelevant.®° As for adults, it depends on how they react to tests, as there 
is no criterion for their future rank in paradise except the deeds performed.*! 
God is, as we have seen, just in the strict sense. He makes no exceptions.* This, 
we may be permitted to add, is to the advantage of those afflicted: if they ac- 
quit themselves well, they may overtake those who lived a happy life on earth. 
For happiness, too, is a hidden test; God wants to know whether one is grateful 
for it.33 It certainly is not a reward, for reward exists only in the afterlife.34 And 
it is not a mercy, either; Nazzam’s God is not a merciful God. He only shows 
mercy in one case: that of the children who died without having performed 
any actions, but among them, too, none receive preferential treatment; they 
are all granted the same measure of mercy.35 

Where animals were concerned, Nazzam’s most significant step was not to 
discriminate against harmful and dangerous animals, bidding a final farewell to 
dualism here, too. The point was not so much that snakes, scorpions etc. could 


27 It also plays a part that the two most important texts (200-201) come from Jahiz’ 
K. al-hayawan. 

28 Text 193, b. Baghdadi assumed that everything that happens is always the most beneficial, 
and that as such God must do it. He overlooked that there were innumerable other ben- 
eficial decrees of God. 

29 Text 203. Cf. p. 390 above. 

30 ‘Text 200, d. 

31 Text 200, a; 202, d. 

32 ~~ Text 202, b-c. 

33 ~+Text 204,b. 

34 Ibid, a. 

35 Text20o0, b and d. 
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not be part of a secondary creation on earth — a Muslim would not have be- 
lieved that anyway. However, Nazzam was the first to state clearly that they will 
all enter into paradise, albeit not in their physical form — after all, that might 
impair the enjoyment of the blessed in the case of bedbugs and fleas — but in 
their spirit, and as the resurrection is of the flesh, the spirit will be clothed in 
a new physical form. They are part of a universal plan of salvation,>” and 
divine justice encompasses them just as much as humans: if pain is inflicted 
on them on earth — and if they can feel pain — then God will recompense them 
in the afterlife. This does not mean that he will allow only those animals into 
paradise who were maltreated or killed on earth; rather they will all be granted 
mercy, just like the children.3® It does, however, mean, that one need not go 
too far in protecting animals; after all, God himself permitted the slaughter of 
animals. 

Still, it is not ruled out that one might incur guilt if one deals with animals 
beyond this permitted limit. Cruelty to animals was already forbidden in 
hadith. The resulting discussion was not, however, fuelled by pity for poor 
creatures, but rather by the question of the possibilities of natural theology. 
By approaching the question rationally one could embrace the position that 
one must not hurt or harm an animal because one has no means of making 
up for it. The cases in point were the mutilation of domestic animals, possibly 
also killing fleas, and maybe even more noble kinds of hunting. Reason only 
allowed one exception: the attempt at helping an animal by causing it pain, 
for instance when treating a wound. This was too rigoristic for Nazzam; after 
all people had always killed fleas. It is not really necessary to provide a logical 
argument in favour of such action; it would be exaggeration if one were to say 
that one was taking just revenge on a flea or, expressed on a juristic level, ap- 
plying talion if the flea had bitten and one killed it afterwards. Circumstances 
would change only if a recognised authority had clearly prohibited such an 
action. 


Cf. Jahiz’ account, Text 201. Nazzam was applying the legal principle, 
formulated by ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, that everything is permitted unless it is 
explicitly prohibited (see vol. 11 343f above). Jahiz does not name the 
authorities entitled to decree such a prohibition explicitly, but judging by 
the context he was thinking of the companions of the prophet. Seeing as 


36 Ibid., e-f; 202, a and c. 

37 Text 193, c. 

38 Text 200, cande. 

39 Shayzarī, Nihayat al-rutba 27, 6f. 
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Nazzam did not trust them much in any case (see p. 423f. above), it was 
even more important to add the caveat that their opinion must be uncon- 
tested and unmistakeable; a mere divergent opinion was not sufficient. 
In this interpretation I presume that Nazzam, who is mentioned only in 
201, i, was not only the author of sentences g—h which are introduced 
with gala, but also a supporter of the opinion presented previously d—f 
to which his sentences refer. We do not learn the names of those who 
championed the first view in a-c, but considering the similarities with 
Text x 6, it might go back to ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd or his school. 





3.2.2.2.4.2.2.3 Divine Speech. The Quran 
When the scripture tells us that God speaks, Nazzam interpreted it to mean 
that he is not mute, not that he speaks like humans. That would not, in fact, be 
possible, as human speech is movement and as such an accident.! The human 
moves his tongue which affects the sound (sawt) which is an existing body. His 
articulation structures and divides this amorphous body into pieces; interrupt- 
ed in this way, the sound reaches our ear which perceives it as speech.? In ac- 
cordance with the phonology of his time Nazzam understood human speech 
to be aswat muqatta‘a, ‘articulated sounds’? although he translated aswat as 
‘sound moments’ into the language of his system, and also understood taqti‘ 
more literally than was usual. We may imagine this process as the sound tied 
up in the flow of air that emanates from a human. Within this, the sound is 
neutralised and inaudible; only when it is divided into pieces does it become 
free and audible to us.4 

It is the same when one recites the Quran, as recitation is movement.® 
Divine speech, on the other hand, is not generated through movement; God 
does not, after all, have a mouth. It is only sound, and consequently a body. 
It, too, consists of aswat mugqatta‘a and is thus structured and composed like 


1 Text 205, a. Cf. p. 411 above. 

2 Text 207 and 208, c; also 12, f. 

3 Cf. the definition of the hurif in the K. al-hudid of the Corpus Jabirianum (Ras@il109, 4f.); cf. 
Kraus, Jabir 11 244, and WKAS II 914 b (after Tawhidi). Regarding Abū l-Hudhayl see Text xx1 
112, b; but his theory is rather more complex (see p. 305f. above). A single sound does not con- 
stitute speech (cf. Baghdadi, Farg 123, 10ff./139, off., who based an argument against Nazzam 
on this). 

4 Cf. the parallel in Text 206; also 208, c. Nazzam was probably aware that the throat played 
a part in articulation as well as the tongue. Sibawayh believed that vocal pressure (itimad) 
transforms the flow of air into sound (cf. Danecki in: Studies in the History of Arabic 
Grammar 1I 92), but Nazzam used the term itimad differently (cf. p. 352ff. above). 

5 Text 205, c; cf. sura 75:16. 
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human speech, but it is immediately created by God. This guarantees that it 
is permanent, and probably also immutable, but it also means that it is not 
everywhere but stays at the place where God created it.” The question is where 
this was. Nazzam may have had the ‘preserved tablet’ in mind — and in that 
way proved that the Quran we see and hear is not God’s immediate speech but 
only ‘in the figurative sense’.8 However, he would at the same time have created 
the problem of how the prophet could have got hold of the Quran? Opponents 
would later claim that in Nazzam’s view God’s speech was never ‘sent down’ 
to the humans.’ This may have suggested to some of his followers — or maybe 
to Nazzam himself? — that like human speech it was contained in the air; the 
recitation removed the ‘obstruction’ and made it audible.!° This really only ap- 
plied to the time since the Quran had become known on earth through the 
mouth of the prophet; it did not necessarily explain the process of revelation. 
The model per se was ancient; Wolfson has pointed out similar ideas in Philo’s 
De decalogo.” 

In this context Wolfson proposed the plausible hypothesis that in Nazzam’s 
view God created his speech at the moment of the revelation, meaning that 
it would automatically be the same as the created Quran. It does not have to 
betray its divine origin; God adapted himself to the experience of his audi- 
ence. To begin with, this audience consisted of Arabs, as the Quran came to 
the world through an ‘Arab prophet’. Only once it is translated into different 
languages will it truly address all humans;!? Nazzam had too many Hanafites 
around him to have been frightened of translating the Quran.! God does not 
make it easy for his audience; much, if not all, of the scripture is expressed 


6 Text 205, b, and 208, a-b. Abū Ya‘la, Mu tamad 86, 18f., overlooked the difference between 
divine and human speech. 

Text 205, e. 

Text XXVII 4, a. 
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Text 209, a. 

10 Text 206. Ash‘ari was probably correct when he referred this account by Ibn al-Réwandi 
to Nazzam or his school. It is also clear, however, that he is not speaking of Nazzam alone, 
as he introduces the passage with wa-qala qãilūn (Maq. 588, 9; cf. Text 205, d, and com- 
mentary). In the next generation Ja‘far b. Mubashshir expressed similar ideas (see ch. 
C 4.2.1.2 below). 

11 Philosophy of the Kalam 274ff, and Repercussions 103f. (where the line is continued 
to Sa‘adya and Yehuda Halevi). Nazzam probably discussed these question in his K. ft 
“Qur'an ma huwa (Catalogue of Works no. 37). 

12 Text 214, b-c. Cf. p. 417 above and 450 below. 

13 Cf. vol. 11 553 above. 
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in oblique language and awaits interpretation.!+ The Quran is not rhetorically 
unsurpassable.® 

All the more remarkable, then, that Nazzam was preparing the ground for 
the later ijaz dogma. He was the first theologian who consistently presumed 
the Quran in itself as proof of Muhammad's prophethood, beginning, however, 
with the contents rather than the style. The scripture’s divine origin reveals 
itself in its true prophecies: such as when it predicts the expansion of Islam 
(sura 24:53 and 48:6) or the brief victory of the Byzantines over the Sasanids 
(sura 30:1-3). This was how the prophet knew in advance that the Christians 
would not agree to the mubahala (sura 3:61), and that the Jews did not wish for 
death in order to prompt God to decide on the truth of their beliefs (sura 62:6).!6 
The criticism previously directed at the Quran had also been based mainly on 
its contents. The Christians pointed out anachronisms;!” Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ — or 
the author of the anti-Islamic treatise attributed to him — had mocked the leg- 
end of the shooting stars.!® The legend of the shooting stars, however, is the 
link with the only text in which there are hints of Nazzam’s ideas even before 
his time: the official letter of Muhammad b. Layth al-Katib.!9 

This subject had exercised many minds in the meantime. ‘Dahrite’ intel- 
lectuals had remarked that the devils were far too clever not to secure their 
eavesdropping operations better in the long run.2° And Aristotle explained 
the origin of shooting stars quite differently in his Meteorology.”! If one really 
wanted to see them as the stoning of demons, one could also find this explana- 
tion in pre-Islamic poetry; how, then could it be proof of Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic gift??? Nazzam knew of this dispute and may well have been involved in 
it.23 It is certainly no coincidence that Khayyat did not mention this particu- 
lar verse in his explanation of Nazzam’s point of view on which we based our 


14 Text 215 with commentary. 

15 Text 210, a, and 209, b; Jahiz, Khalq al-Qur’an in: Ras@il 111 287, 7f. 

16 Text 210, b; also 209, b, and 21, a. Anonymous in Razi, Nihayat al-ijdz 7, 3ff. Concerning the 
last-named issue see ch. C 8.2.2.3.1.3.1 below in detail. 

17 Jāhiz, Radd ‘ala l-Nasara n, 4ff. = Ras@il 111 304, 10ff./transl. Allouche 130f. 

18 See vol. 11 35 above. 

19 Seep. 26ff. above. 

20 = Jahiz, Hayawan vi 264, ult. ff./transl. Pellat—Miiller, Arab. Geisteswelt 284ff. 

21 Ibid. 280, 3ff., and Halimi, Minha 1 286, 8ff.; also Meteor. 1 4. 341 b. 1ff. 

22 Ibid. 272, ult. ff.; also the instances given by Kunitzsch in: ZDMG 128/1978/248, n. 23. 

23 Jahiz quotes him here, 278, uff. The qādī ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who refers to the passage in 
Tathbit 69, pu. ff., also names Nazzam in this context. 
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deliberations above.”+ The Muslims were in a rather precarious situation here, 
especially when they set such great store by the natural sciences as Nazzam 
did; the legend of the shooting stars was very much like similar ideas they ridi- 
culed in the Manichaeans. Jahiz, who presented the discussion in some detail, 
consequently selected a theological way out that Muhammad b. Layth had 
not yet known, or indeed needed: if the devils keep making the same mistakes 
despite all their cleverness this is because God keeps or guides them away 
(sarafa) from more beneficial knowledge. 

He explained other peculiarities like this as well: that the Israelites could 
not find their way in the desert although there were so many merchants among 
them, or that Solomon had never heard of the Queen of Sheba even though he 
was the master of the winds and the king of the spirits.25 This was a criticism 
the Dahrites had already raised concerning the Quran.?® Above all, however, 
it allowed Jahiz to explain sura 17:90: ‘Assuming the humans and the jinn (all) 
join forces in order to produce something that is equal (in value) to the Quran, 
they will not be able to do it, (not) even if they helped one another’.2’ They are 
not incapable because the stylistic beauty of the Quran is unattainable, but be- 
cause God prevents them the moment they try. [faz is not a permanent quality 
of the Quran, but a kind of shock caused by the challenge (tahaddi)?8 — a mir- 
acle, certainly, but a miracle God worked in other cases as well, where it was 
not really significant. People had always believed that he prevented humans 
from reaching an insight or performing an action; this explained the hardening 
of hearts. ‘Aversos esse arbitror divina potentia ne scire possent veritatem’, as 
Lactantius had said.?9 

We may safely assume that it was Nazzam who inspired this idea in Jahiz. 
The doxographers trace it back to him,3° and his older contemporary Bishr 
al-Manisi also supported it.*! It is noticeable, however, that Ash‘ari did not use 
the term sarfa with reference to Nazzam; Khayyat refrained from all references 


24 ~~ Text 210, b. 

25  Hayawan Vi 268, 10ff. 

26 Ibid. rv 85ff. 

27 Ibid. vi 269, 8ff.; also Iv 89, 3ff. 

28 Nowadays the term ‘jaz nafsi, psychological (faz, is used. 

29 Div Inst. Iv 2. 5; quoted by von Grunebaum in: EI? 111 1019s. v. ‘djaz). Regarding Jahiz cf. 
also Hayawan Iv 92, 1ff., and vı 216, 12; Hujaj al-nubuwwa in: Ras@’il 111 228, 4; also Geries 
in: SI 52/1980/8of. 

30 ~— Text 2u, b, and 212 with commentary; exp. 213, which includes a parallel case in d, similar 
to the one mentioned by Jahiz. 

31  Yaqut, Irshad 1 177, 1. 
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as well. Nazzam did not deny the rhetorical beauty of the Quran in any case; 
he even used the term (jaz once in this context. Rhetorical inimitability, 
on the other hand, was a problem only in the dialectical disputes with the 
‘Dahrites’. He never wrote a book on the subject, but it is clear at least that the 
sarfa theory would become very popular later, with the Baghdad school*? and 
with Shiite theologians connected with it: Mufid,3* the Sharif al-Murtada,?° 
and also among the Zaydites.3° Even an Ash‘arite like Abu Ishaq al-Isfar#ini 
(d. 418/1027) agreed with it.” The advantage of this concept was twofold: 
1) it explained why the jinn, too, are unable to create something equal to the 
Quran, even though they in fact speak better Arabic than any human,?® and 
2) it avoided the weakness of the rhetorical concept of ijaz that presumed 
Arabic experts around the prophet and also later, people who would appreci- 
ate the perfection of the Quran and be able to recognise it as unattainable.®9 
This continuing effect obscured Nazzam’s original approach. 


Attempts at reconstructing Nazzam’s position may be found in Abt Rida, 
Nazzam 32ff.; Bouman, Conflit zoff., and Audebert, Hattabt 80ff. In his Sirr 
al-fasaha Khafaji (d. 466/1073) still named rhetorical ijaz and sarfa to- 
gether without criticising the latter (p. 4, 3ff.; also Yaqut, Irshad 1 177, 7ff.). 
A detailed response to the sarfa theory may be found in Baqillani, Nukat 
al-intisar 286ff.; it remains to be examined whether the argument Abū 





Mu‘in al-Nasafi claims was Nazzam’s (Text 212 A) really goes back to him. 


32 ~=Inhis K. al-nakth (cf. my collection of fragments p. 98f.), if this is a literal quotation. The 
expression has certainly been tinged by the polemical context. 

33 Thus with Rummani and Abū Muslim al-Isfahani (cf. Suyati, Itqān, cap. 64). Another 
comparatively early instance of sarfa in the Baghdad school is probably Ibn al-Munajjim, 
Burhan § 75/transl. Nwyia 581, but again without using the term itself. 

34 Awail al-maqalat 31, 1ff./transl. Sourdel in: REI 40/1972/271 § 32. 

35 Rasail 111 323, 3ff, and 11 347, ult. ff. He also wrote a K. al-midih on the subject (ms 
Princeton ELS 2751, fol. 219a, —7). His treatises on the subject were collected by Na‘im al- 
Himsi in: RAAD 28/1953/6off. 

36 The imam al-Natiq bil-haqq pointed this out (Ziyadat sharh al-usil, fol. 101 b). 

37 Cf. Madelung in Er? Iv 108a s. n. Isfardyini. Ibn Kammina called it ‘the doctrine fol- 
lowed by most of the Mu‘tazilites and some Sunnites’ (Tangih al-abhath 83, uff./transl. 
Perlmann 122f.). 

38 Thus Murtada in Ms Princeton ELS 2751, fol. 140 b, 5ff. Interestingly the argument pre- 
sumes that the rhetorical form of the Quran was the work of the prophet rather than God. 

39 Ibid. 140 a, —9ff.; also Abū Rashid, Ziyadat sharh al-usil, fol. 24 a-b. 
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3.2.2.2.5 Ethics. Sin and Faith 

By presuming the existence of a natural moral law! Nazzam is saying that 
actions that are good or bad in themselves could not be classified differently 
even by God. They are contrasted with others that only become good or bad 
through the revelation. Their qualification (hukm) is not a matter of reason but 
purely ordained by God.” This does not mean that ethical commandments are 
not part of the revelation. God could not not have commanded them;? fur- 
thermore, as we have seen, he can never abrogate them.* And of course this 
does not rule out that in the earthly reality it is always the human who causes 
evil. While evil may in some cases be made evil because God decrees it, it is 
only ever generated by humans. 


Text 227 thrives on the misunderstanding that presents itself here. Ibn al- 
Réwandi had claimed that by causing evil to be evil, God actually makes 
evil; he made use of the fact that Form 11 can have declarative as well as 
causative meaning. In this way he gave himself the opportunity of calling 
Nazzam a Dirarite; in the view of the orthodox Mu‘tazilites Dirar’s syn- 
ergism made God the author of sin. Cf. also Text xvi 41 regarding Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir, and xx11I 17-18 regarding Salih Qubba; p. 132 above and 
463 below. 





Unfortunately, no catalogue survives of those actions that were covered by the 
natural moral law according to Nazzam. In fact we do not know whether he 
ever established one; nothing in the titles of his books indicates it. Only in con- 
versation with the Jew Manasseh does he name a few virtues that are ‘wise’ in 
themselves: justice, faith, honesty, charity.® It is surprising to find faith named 
here, but he probably did not mean that faith as an attitude, as belief, is ‘natu- 
ral’, Faith as in religion and worship (din) was the result of divine guidance in 
Nazzam’s eyes. We must recall that faith to a Mu‘tazilite was always knowl- 
edge of God and his justice; natural theology had always had its place here.” 
Consequently Nazzam’s example of something evil in itself is ‘that one does 


BH 


See p. 414 and 429 above. Explicitly stated by ‘Amiri, [1am manāqib al-Islam 118, apu. f. 
Text 228; 227, a and h. 

Text 228, b. 

Text 227, k-l; cf. p. 429f. above. 

Text 223, d. 

Text 224. 

Cf. Baghdadi, Usul al-din 265, 5ff. 
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not know God or is convinced of the existence of something anti-divine’.® In 
another place this is called ‘denial’ (inkar):° that one does not recognise self- 
evident facts such as the existence of God. 

If one wanted to comprehend all the points of faith, it would be necessary 
to include the revelation. In that case the question became relevant of whether 
the revelation mentions all the ‘natural’ commandments as well, or not, and 
the lack of a catalogue of natural virtues became a problem. Nazzam tried to 
keep problems at bay by defining negatively: faith, i.e. acting according to faith, 
is avoiding grave sins.!° He abided by his principle that everything that was 
not prohibited, was permitted," laying the foundations for a long tradition: 
the later Basran school, for instance Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, also regarded the 
definition of evil, not good, as the starting point of all ethics.!2 This was much 
more practical for the jurist. One only has to be prepared for the possibility 
that more things are prohibited before God than are written in the Quran. In 
the Quran the threatening verses are evidence of what is a grave sin; thus they 
tell us whom to call a grave sinner. Such a person is not a believer any more, 
but has entered the intermediate state on which Nazzam, like all Mu‘tazilites, 
insisted. However, we cannot rule out that there are no other grave sinners be- 
fore God — because of transgressions not marked by threatening verses in the 
Quran.! God is compelled to many things for the sake of his justice, but he is 
not compelled to publish his every thought (ikhbar).!+ 

Prophets do not commit grave sins, for they know more than normal hu- 
mans, and take greater care. If they sin, it is only ever inadvertently;!> their 
deeper insight apparently prevents them doing something evil deliberately.!® 
However, for the sake of their deeper insight they must also give a reckoning 
of their inadvertent errors; God would not expect this of an ordinary mortal in 
the case of such trifles.!” They do not infringe on the revelation; after all, the 


Text 228, a. 
Text 227, h. 

10 Text 225, a. 

11 Seep. 442 above. 

12 Cf. G. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism 48ff. 

13 ‘Text 225, b-e. Nazzam may have expressed these ideas in his K. al-Wa‘td (Catalogue of 
Works no. 17). 

14 Cf. p.436 and 439f. above. 

15 ‘Text 231,a and d. 

16 Text 257, c, shows that Nazzam did not regard sin purely intellectually as ignorance but 
also considered the deliberate aspect (cf. the commentary on Text 258, end). 

17 ‘Text 231, b-c. Jafar b. Mubashshir later adopted this, and may have provided an exegetical 
basis (cf. Text XXVII 14). 
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prophets do not have any influence on it. Nazzam is well on the way to a con- 
cept of ‘sma similar to the one we find in the Baghdad Shi‘a from the fourth 
century onwards; Hisham b. al-Hakam had still disputed the sinlessness of the 
prophets.!® isma and sarfa do go well together, but nowhere is it said that in 
his view God ‘protected’ the prophet from sin. On the contrary: if someone 
were protected, it would be more likely to be ordinary humans — because of 
their very lack of deeper insight. By moving responsibility to the fore, Nazzam 
proved himself a Mu tazilite. When Ibn Baboya later believed it to be possible 
for prophets to commit inadvertent sins, he did so only because God allows it 
to happen in order to show that prophets, too, are only human.!9 

The miracles of affirmation demand that one must believe in the prophets. 
Nazzam did not have only the Quran in mind. Miracles are generally possible, 
and in the case of other prophets they did not consist in scripture.2° The most 
important thing was that they had an audience; ideally that they were address- 
ing all humans. Consequently it was not enough for Ibn Mas‘tid to claim that 
he had been present when the moon split; if the moon had really split, there 
would have been much more ado about it. As this was not so, Ibn Mas‘tid’s ac- 
count was not to be trusted,”! but as on the other hand the event is mentioned 
in the Quran (sura 54:1), one could not deny it. One has to interpret the text 
differently: it refers to an eschatological sign that will occur in the future; the 
perfect tense is a perfectum propheticum.2” Apparently this had already been 
Hasan al-Basri's interpretation of the verse.?3 All the same, Nazzam was un- 
able to stop the advance of the Ibn Mas‘td hadith.2* We should assume that 


18 See vol. 1 441 above. 

19 Cf. Madelung in £1? Iv 182 s. v. Tsma. 

20 Text 234, a—c; 223, l. 

21 Text 220. 

22 Text 221. The perfectum propheticum as a grammatical phenomenon was justly laid to rest 
by the Hebraists. For older literature see Gesenius, Lehrgebäude der hebräischen Sprache 
764; Hebrew Grammar, ed. Kautzsch (Oxford 1910) 312f. The passage quoted does not actu- 
ally refer to the perfectum propheticum specifically. 

23  Tūsī, Tibyan 1x 443, wf. 

24 Cf. the material I presented in K. an-Nakth g7f. and 141 (appendix). It is worth noting 
that even later Muttazilites or Shi‘ites under Mu‘tazilite influence like Tabrisi rejected 
Nazzam’s interpretation (Majma‘al-bayan v 186, 15ff.; Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit 57, —7ff. 
and, without giving a name, Tanzth al-Qur’an 407, 2ff.). Only Ka‘bi followed him (Tusi, loc. 
cit.). We are probably not actually looking at a perfectum propheticum in sura 541, but 
at the naming of an event in anticipation of the imminent Judgment. Only once it was 
clear that the Judgment was not happening did the passage become to be interpreted as 
a miracle of affirmation (cf. also Paret, Kommentar 463 concerning the passage, although 
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he regarded miracles mentioned only in hadith with even greater scepticism,”5 
but to him this was ultimately a transmission issue.*® In order to be open 
to prophetic miracles — and the accounts of them — at all times, he rejected 
the possibility that jinn might perform miracles or ‘magic’, not even to help 
a human such as Solomon. After all, a prophet can also identify himself by 
‘prophesying what we eat and what we store’; he cannot be permitted to have 
spirits at his service who then provide those very foods.’ 


3.2.2.2.6 Political Theory 
Nazzam’s political views betray his Basran origin. His belief that humans would 
not need authorities if only they followed God’s commandments is indebted to 
the idealism of the Ibadites and of Asamm. If humans want a ruler, he should 
be the most pious man among them, a conviction based on sura 49:13.! Still, 
Nazzam took reality into account as well: where piety was concerned, he ap- 
parently expected only that the Quran and the sunna were observed;? a man 
like Ma’mun certainly satisfied this ideal. A ruler who is already in office and 
who is known may demand obedience, too. He may be ignored only if one re- 
ally knows nothing about him — for logical reasons: one cannot recognise what 
one does not know.? This is presumably mere theory; it might only ever have 
applied at the time after Amin’s death, when Ma’mun was residing in faraway 
Marv and large parts of the population of Baghdad had not recognised him, or 
only half-heartedly. Still, Nazzam’s pupils continued to preach it.4 

His distant attitude towards ‘Ali was also Basran. It may be found in par- 
ticular in those texts transmitted by Jahiz. Nazzam criticised the Rafidites be- 
cause they disparaged or even hated other prophets for ‘Ali’s sake.> ‘Ali was 
not worth it: in his disagreement with the Kharijites he deceived those around 


I disagree slightly with the end). — The miracle of the moon splitting plays a major part 
with the Ahl-i Haqq (Mokri, Esotérisme kurde 82ff. with further references). 

25 + Baghdadi, Farg 114, 7f./132, 2. 

26 Seep. 417 above. 

27 Text 232. This may be directed against Abu l-Hudhayl (see p. 285 above). 


1 Text 264, and 263, a-b. 
2 Text 263, a. 


3 Text 263, c-d. The argument prepares the dilemma of the ashab al-ma.arif (see ch. C 
4.2.4.1.2 below). 
Text 263, a. 

5 K. an-Nakth, p. 120. Regarding Nazzam’s discussions with Shi‘ite theologians see p. 323 


above. 
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him several times by falsely referring to the prophet. This is falsifying hadith.® 
Consequently it is not surprising that in Nazzam’s view the early Islamic com- 
munity’s decision in favour of Abt Bakr was the correct one. He gave a rational 
reason, an argument transmitted from Dirar as well: Abū Bakr was poor and 
belonged to a clan of little influence; he could not have put pressure on any- 
one. The only explanation is that he must have been chosen for his religious 
deserts.” Nazzam was clearly a supporter of the imamat al-fadil.® 

He was not, however, an ‘Uthmanite. When it came to evaluating ‘Uthman, 
he followed Abu |-Hudhayl, as he may have done in other instances as well.’ 
The connections are not entirely clear as much of our information comes from 
collective accounts which lump several Mu‘tazilites together, including in 
the passages where the sources examine the critical events of ‘Ali's caliphate. 
However, there is more to it. There was a Shi‘ite interpretation of Nazzam’s ideas 
which apparently had its origins in the fact that Shi‘ite circles felt kinship with 
Nazzam’s epistemology, his rejection of tawatur, ijma‘ and qiyas. Shahrastani 
in particular embraced it, presenting Nazzam as an outright supporter of the 
Imamite nass theory.!° Later Iranian authors would follow this trail," which led 
them nowhere; but it is true that Nazzam believed ‘Ali’s caliphate to have been 
lawful during the time that it was awarded to him. Here, too, he agreed with 
Abu |-Hudhayl.” It suggests that he also approved of the decisions taken by 
‘Ali during his caliphate: his war against Talha and Zubayr and his instituting 
the arbitration court. On the other hand Nazzam appears to have been keen 
to preserve Talha and Zubayr’s reputation.! He took no pains on behalf of the 


6 Ibid. 78ff.; cf. Text x 14. 

Text 263, e-f with commentary; cf. xv 44. Briefly also Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni xx, 15, 
iff. 

8 Text xv 41; here, too, named with Dirar. 

9 Text XX1 182, a-d. Texts xv 41 and 44 name Abi |-Hudhay] together with him. 

10 Text 265; cf. also his tendentious description of Nazzam’s theory of ijma‘ Shahrastani 
is well-known to have inclined towards Isma‘ilism; cf. Madelung in: Akten vir. Kongreß 
UEAI Gottingen, p. 250f. (with references), and A. Hartmann in: Festschrift Khoury 1goff. 

11 = ‘Abbas al-Qummi, Kuna 111 219, 10ff., after the sahib al-‘Abaqat, i.e. Mir Hamid Husayn al- 
Naysaburi al-Laknawi (d. 1306/1889; regarding the work cf. Elran 1 63b). 

12 TextxXI 182, e-f. 

13 This may be the best way of balancing the two reports xv11 59 and xx! 182, which do not 
agree entirely, against each other. The first one links him with Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and the 
Zaydites, the second with Abū |-Hudhayl. Baghdadi, Usil al-din 290, 14ff., has some simi- 
larities with the second account as well, but he names Wasil and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd besides 
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arbitrators; they were clearly guilty.14 He devoted a lengthy passage to the ques- 
tion of why Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, too, agreed to ‘Alfs deposition. This appears 
to have been his response to the attempt of pro-‘Ali, but not necessarily Shiite, 
circles at explaining the verdict of the arbitration court against ‘Ali. They sug- 
gested two reasons: Abt Musa was stupid, and the Yemenis wanted to keep out 
of the matter because the disagreement was between two Quraysh. Nazzam re- 
jected these suppositions; the material he provided shows how well-informed 
he was concerning tribal history of the pre- and early Islamic periods.!5 


3.2.2.2.7 His Legacy 
The classical Mu‘tazila reached its peak with Abū l-Hudhayl and Nazzam. In 
the consciousness of the following generation they were the men who set the 
standards.! Masūdī was still familiar with their works.? Ash‘ari reveals 
that both schools were still in existence during his lifetime.? They had com- 
peted from the very first. As atomism increasingly prevailed, Nazzam began 
to be criticised more for his Aumun theory and because of the ‘leap’. It is ob- 
vious that Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar found these theories embarrassing;* he also 
avoided discussing Nazzam’s theories in the biography he devoted to him in 
K. fadl al-i‘tizal. Even a theologian such as Sharif al-Murtada, who agreed with 
Nazzam regarding the sarfa, thought him intelligent but extravagant.5 Non- 
Mut'tazilites found repeating negative evaluations that much easier.® Even so, 
he was mentioned with respect for a long time to come.” 

The division in evaluating him became apparent already in his pupil 
Jahiz who adopted some of his ideas, but did not really consider himself as a 


Nazzam. Different again Abu ‘Ammar, Mijaz 11 2.47, ult. f.; Talha and Zubayr did penitence 
for their rebellion. 

14 ‘Text XVII 60, once again with Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. 

15 ‘Text 266. 


1 Cf. Anbari, Nusha 170, u, and IKh 1 203, 9f., in a remark by the poet al-‘Atawi, who was 
acquainted with the theologian Najjar (regarding him see ch. C 5.2.2.2 below). 

2 Shboul, Al-Mas‘tidi and His World 38. Pazdawi also came across books by Nazzam (Usul 

al-din 33, -7). 

Maq. 61, 7ff. 

Mughni x11 398, 3ff. 

Amaltt 187, 10ff. 

Thus Severus b. al-Mugaffa‘ in his History of the Councils (PO v1 4, p. 541, apu. f.). 
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follower; often, in fact, he distanced himself clearly from genuine followers.® 
While the enthusiastic appreciation that someone like Nazzam was found only 
once every thousand years was transmitted from him,’ it sounded more nu- 
anced in his own words. In his K. al-hayawan he concluded a passage of praise 
of the Mu‘tazila, and of theology in general, in the following way: 


Ido not want to say definitively that the wider community of the Mu ‘tazila 
would perish if it were not for Ibrahim’s school and the man himself, but I 
do say that he was a trailblazer and opened the eyes of many.!° 


He had already made clear in his K. al-futyd, written before K. al-hayawan, that 
the innovator as whom he presented him was by no means infallible: 


Ibrahim was one of the experts of hadith (Auffaz al-hadith) and had (that 
kind of) sharp intellect and eloquent tongue that bestowed on him the 
liberty (to present) things that were difficult to understand," to resolve 
what was tangled and to bring close what was remote. Even so he makes 
mistakes like an inexperienced man, staggering around like a drunk; he is 
astute and negligent, intelligent and carefree at the same time. 


Or, in a similar context: 


When he spoke of the principles of legal expert opinions, all the mistakes 
he criticised became apparent in him, one after the other, and (he ap- 
plied) the very method that so enraged him in others. If anyone there had 
challenged him (to respond) and had held a debate with him, he would 
have uncovered his (Nazzam’s) hidden weakness and brought to light the 
inconsistency of his theory in such a way that it would have ruined his 
reputation and humiliated him. His followers, however, were not con- 
cerned with traditions, verdicts and legal expert opinions; to them the 
mudakhala was more remarkable than Quranic science, and the ‘leap’ 
more essential than the science of jurisprudence. What a miserable the- 
ory — upon my life! — he chose and made his religion!!? 


8 Thus in his K. al-marifa or his K. khalg al-Quran (cf. Ras@il 1v 53, 1ff., and 111 287, 7f.). His 
K. sinaat al-kalam is addressed to a pupil of Nazzam’s (Rasčil 1v 243, 3f.). 

9 Fadl 265, 6f. 

10 IV206, apu. f. 

11 Le, the ability to present them in an elegant style. 

12 Nakthusff. 
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3.2.2.2.7.1 ‘Alt al-Uswari 

In fact, Jahiz himself wrote a refutation of Nazzam.! Even so the number of fol- 
lowers he had gained remained unrivalled until Abū Hashim’s day.” One of his 
best-known pupils was a man he had enticed away from Abu |-Hudhay]: 


(Abt ‘Abdallah)? ‘Ali b. Khalid* al-Uswari al-Kilabi.5 


He was probably barely younger, as he had debated with the Shi‘ite ‘Ali b. 
Mitham, which was also reported about Nazzam;° Khayyat had seen the re- 
cords of the meetings.” These probably took place in Basra; ‘Ali is the last 
Uswari we meet on the field of theology.8 He was acquainted with the ‘Abbasid 
‘Isa b. Sulayman b. ‘Ali,2 whose father had been governor in Basra during 
Mansir’s caliphate,!° and he was also connected with the house of Muways 
b. ‘Imran; we are told that he once asked the latter's secretary for money.” 
Understandably Muways was less than pleased about it — especially as Uswari 
appears to have been in need of money quite regularly. When he went to visit 
Nazzam in Baghdad, the reason was again to ask him for financial help; it was 
rumoured that Nazzam gave him 1000 dinars not least to make him go back to 
Basra rather than setting up in competition in the capital.!? His lower middle- 
class background showed in his table manners: when invited he was incapable 
of controlling his greed. Jahiz could not bear to watch; he considered Uswari to 
be ill-bred to the core.!8 


1 Catalogue of Works xxx, no. 20. 

2 Fadl 323, ult. ff. 

3 If indeed the Abu ‘Abdallah al-A/Uswari who recited a long poem by Nazzam to Mamun 
is identical with him (Bayhaqi, Mahdsin 437, 12ff.). 

Thus according to Jahiz, Tarbi‘§ 166. 

5 Thus after Divan Abt Nuwas 11 60, 9. Cf. Ka‘bi, Maq. 73, ult. > IM 72, uf; as a follower of 
Nazzam: Fadl 281, 7; Baghdadi, Farq 114, pu./132, 11. 

6 See p. 323 above. 

7 Text XXIII 5, C. 

8 We should probably read his nisba thus — disagreeing with Sam‘ani who lists him under 
Aswari (1 248, ult. ff). The reading with a refers to a location near Isfahan that would be 
the home of many traditionists (cf. Sam‘ani 1 250, 7ff., and vol. 11 92 above); it is entirely 
improbable that at this early time a Mu‘tazilite might have come from there. 

9 Jahiz, Bukhal@ 69, 9. 

10 See vol. 11 97 above. 

11 = Bukhala 61, 2ff. 

12 ~=— Fad! 281, 7ff. > IM 72, 12ff. 

13 ~=Bukhala’ 79, 6ff., and 80, 4f.; also 56, zoff., and 69, off. The information that Uswari en- 
joyed the smell of rams (Hayawan v 467, 2ff.) and confused names in early Islamic history 
(Bayan 11 261, 14f.) is also part of this image. 
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This was probably a matter of opinion. One had to expect a lot among intel- 
lectuals; most of them were upstarts. Abū Nuwas wrote some libellous verse 
about him as well as Nazzam, describing as usual his immoral way of life and 
his disdain for fasting during Ramadan.!* Maybe Uswari was the man who con- 
tinued the school in Basra after Nazzam left. They are mentioned together a 
number of times, and in many points he barely went beyond Nazzam. In an- 
thropology he rendered his view more precise, to the effect that a human is not 
the spirit as such but merely that part of the spirit that lives in the heart;!> this 
may have been a compromise with Mu‘ammar’s teachings.!® Abu |-Hudhayl’s 
pupils criticised that he like Nazzam denied God the power to do what is un- 
just!” and to deviate from his revelation. They appear to have pointed out to 
him that among the things God announced in the Quran some were mutually 
exclusive; thus he said on the one hand that humans will remain in paradise 
or in hell, but on the other hand called himself the first and the last (sura 57:3). 
In one of these points his prophecy could thus not be realised. Uswari evaded 
onto the logical plane: it was only the statement that God announced regard- 
ing a certain thing that it would not come to pass that was incompatible with 
the statement that he could to it after all, or vice versa. This does not decide 
reality. Consequently each of the two statements taken by itself is valid. Uswari 
had thus softened Nazzam’s position somewhat. 


This is how I should like to interpret Text xx11I 1-2. I am aware that the 
facts of the case are not presented entirely unambiguously here, partly 
because it is impossible to balance Ibn al-Rēwandřľs and Khayyat’s claims 
in Text 1 altogether; later tradition also refrained from attempting this, 
preferring either one or the other (cf. the commentary). In favour of 
Khayyat is that he puts Uswan’’s distinctive features more clearly into re- 
lief; if we look to Ibn al-Réwandi only, it is nearly impossible to make 
out a difference between Uswari and Nazzam. Text XXII 190, a-c, comes 
very close; the objection, too, is expressed in very similar terms. Ibn al- 
Réwandi is probably not describing a real situation with this objection 
in each case, but employing the same dialectical argument with refer- 
ence to two different theologians, namely Nazzam and his pupil Uswari. 
Uswanr’’s distinction as reported by Khayyat shows that he responded to 





it, while Nazzam does not go beyond his usual as/ah theory in this point 


14 Diwantt 60, 10ff. 

15 Text XXIII 3. 

16 See p.g1 and 95 above. 
17 TextXXII 191. 
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(see p. 439 above). The opponents are anonymous in both cases. If we be- 
lieve them to have been Abt l-Hudhayl’s followers, it is because this issue 
was one of particular debate between the two schools (see p. 299 above). 
They were very familiar with the inconsistency of the Quranic messages 
they pointed out: sura 57:3, a core argument of the early Jahmites, had 
been used against Abu l-Hudhayl as well (Text XX1 91, g; cf. p. 282 above). 
The passage is used in a purely dialectical fashion here. 





He deviated more strongly in other issues. It is not certain that he adopted 
Nazzam’s natural philosophy. He appears to have been indebted to Thumama’s 
epistemology; he was counted among the ashab al-marif* This explains why 
people claimed that for him knowledge of God was not part of faith:!9 it was 
innate.2° Sam‘ani’s ascribing to him the view that God ‘does not command or 
forbid anybody anything except for the act of will’ might lead to the conclusion 
that he adopted Thumama’s position on tawallud entirely.21 When it came to 
political theory he, like Nazzam, tried to find a position between the parties, 
but like his contemporary Hisham al-Fuwati he was said to have attempted 
to exonerate all the protagonists of the battle of the camel.?? Because of this 
some people — presumably in particular in Basra — positively believed he was 
a Shrite.?8 


He is occasionally confused with Abu ‘Ali ‘Amr b. Faid al-Uswari (cf. 
Text 2, commentary; regarding ‘Amr b. Fid cf. vol. 11 gaff. above). This 
is the most likely explanation why Safadi, entirely isolated, attributes 
to him the theory that ‘the call to faith (khitab al-timan) would not stop 
(even) at Abu Lahab, although God had proclaimed (in sura 11:3) that 
he would “roast at a flaming fire” (Waft Ix 250, ult. f.). This is Qadarite 
doctrine as embraced by ‘Amr b. Fa’id; the example recalls ‘Amr b. Ubayd 
(Text vi 1). However, the term ‘proclaim’ also creates a link to the infor- 
mation discussed above. 





18 See ch. C 4.2.4.1.2 below. 

19 Text 4. 

20 Thus Ibn al-Murtada, ALbahr al-zakhkhar 1 128, —4f. 

21 Ansab 1 250, 1f; cf. p. 178 above. However, the passage is entirely isolated, and furthermore 
it traces the view back to Nazzam of all people. 

22 Thus Khayyat in Text XXIV 40, e. 

23 Text 5, a. 
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3.2.2.2.7.2 Salih Qubba 

Some of Nazzam’s other pupils showed even greater independence. We must 
not be misled by the fact that one or the other of them is referred to as his as- 
sistant (ghulam); this says no more than that they worked for him for a while. 
Jahiz is apostrophised like that;! we hear that when Nazzam and some of 
his colleagues went for a picnic outside the city, they sent him to the market to 
buy food.? The situation of the heresiographer Zurqan, who must have been 
quite young when he met him, was similar; and it also applied in the case 
of someone who linked elements of Abu |-Hudhayl’s and Nazzam’s theology in 
a downright exemplary fashion without ever having been a Mu ‘tazilite in the 
stricter sense: 


Abi Bishr Salih b. Abi Salih, called Salih Qubba.* 


He adopted Nazzam’s theory that only God determines many sins by qualifying 
and naming them as such in the revelation.> Like Nazzam he denied that hu- 
mans caused mutawallidat themselves, and above all he adopted the theory of 
the spirit. As the human is identical with his spirit, he can leave his body while 
asleep; if someone dreams that he is far away, the ‘human’ is indeed there, 
while his body remains at the place of rest. God moved the spirit to that place. 
This means that the perceptions one experiences during the dream are ‘real’ as 
they come through the ‘spirit’.” 

After all, perception is created by God in any case.® Ever since Bishr b. al 
Mutamir there had been agreement in the Mu‘tazila that humans never per- 
ceive anything immediately but must first ensure that the conditions are right. 
Secondary, ‘generated’ acts did not, in Salih’s view, originate with the human. 
More than Nazzam he put the responsibility for these on God; they do not 
occur due to the innate nature of things but due to a spontaneous interven- 
tion by the creator. With reference to perception Abu l-Hudhayl had been of a 


Mas‘tidi, Muriij VIII 35, 2/V 105, 5. 
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TB VI 98, 7ff.; cf. also Bukhala’ 38, 1ff. 
Mas‘tidi, Tanbih 395, 15; regarding him see ch. C 4.2.4.3 below. 
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Named as a pupil of Nazzam’s by Ibn Hazm (Fisal v 19, 10, and Tawq al-hamama 33, 2/138, uff. 

‘ABBAS: ghulam). 

5 Cf. Text XXIII 17-18 with Text xx11 227, where Ibn al-Réwandi extends Nazzam’s teachings to 
include ‘many Mutazilites’ (A); cf. p. 448 above. 

6 Text 9, a; cf. p. 411 above. 

7 This interpretation seems to me to be most true to Text 10. 

8 Textu andız, a. 
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similar opinion,’ and in fact Salih ultimately arrived at statements that were 
transmitted in similar form from Abt |-Hudhayl: God could prevent wood from 
catching fire even if the human ensures all the conditions are present, or a 
rock from moving even if all humans on earth worked together and the rock 
itself was actually very light.!° While Abū l-Hudhayl, however, was convinced 
of his theory of action and intended only that God should retain the alterna- 
tive to the normal course of events,!! Salih conveys the impression that he be- 
lieved much more in the possibility of miracles. Going beyond Abu |-Hudhayl 
he cited an example that God might let someone burn in a fire without feeling 
pain: this is a reference to Abraham who was flung onto a bonfire by Nimrod 
and was rather comfortable there, contrary to expectations (sura 21:68f. and 
37:97f.). He also appears to have interpreted the mutawallidat differently: as 
that which happens ‘attendant on human action; i.e. at the same time;! thus 
removing the category of causation from the model. 

Consequently the opponents threw absurd topoi in his face that they had 
apparently not suggested to Abu l-Hudhayl. As God can prevent perception, 
it should be possible not to see an elephant that is right before one’s eyes,* 
or that one does not notice when in reality one is somewhere else. The lat- 
ter touched on his theory of the dream and may be related to the fact that he 
believed ‘absences’ of the spirit to be possible. Ash‘ari immediately associated 
the related trick question of whether someone could be somewhere else in a 
dream if he was tied to the person sleeping next to him. This had no relevance 
to Salih’s theory, but it put him in a dialectical quandary. When he maintained 
that he, while physically present in Iraq, might at the same time be sitting in 
Mecca beneath a domed tent (qubba) without noticing, he ended up with the 
nickname Salih Qubba, ‘Salih with the tent’. 


Text 9, l-k. We have to consider the possibility that the opponents simply 
imputed this conclusion to him. In that case we could dispense with the 
assumption that he believed in displacements or absences of the inner 
human core. Text 10, b, argues against this; and it would be difficult to 
explain why the nickname spread so widely. A tradition preserved by 


9 See p. 270 above. 

10 ‘Text 9, b-i. 

11 Seep. 299 above. 

12 Text 9, a-b. 

13 Cf. also Gimaret, Théories de Uacte humain 26. 

14 Text 12, b. Regarding the topos see Ghazzali, Maqasid 93, 9; it is possible that in our text it 
is introduced only by Ash‘ari. 
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Majlisi shows how likely our assumed thought framework was (Bihar 
LXI 33, no. 17): Ja‘far al-Sadiq was asked whether in the case of some- 
one dreaming that he visited Mecca or Egypt the rūh had separated from 
the body. The imam answered in the negative: if the rūh has left once, it 
cannot come back — i.e., the person has died. The theory was only ten- 
able if one assumed a separate breath of life (nastm) besides the ruh, or 
interpreted the rūh itself as breath of life and added another superordi- 
nate identity, such as nafs. — Qubba was the name of the tapering circular 
leather tent of distinguished Arab chieftains (cf. E. Meyer, Ayyam al-Arab 
39; regarding its shape also Reintjes, Soziale Stellung der Frau 153f.). It was 
brought along into battle in pre-Islamic times and probably contained an 
idol (Lammens, Arabie occidentale 11 and 130; critically B. Farès, Honneur 
100f. and 163f., n. 2). 





Considering all we know about preceding developments it can hardly come as 
a surprise that the discussion concerning mutawallidat focussed on the phe- 
nomenon of perception in particular, although it may have become enriched 
by a new motif: the problem of illusion. The ‘sophists’ came to the opposite 
conclusion when considering the existence of dreams: as they do not repre- 
sent reality, it may be that what we perceive when awake is also fantasy and 
figment of our imagination.!® Salih’s saying that, on the contrary, both are real!® 
appears like deliberate opposition. This assumption is confirmed when we 
find that the explanation of reflection includes the same antithesis: while the 
‘sophists’ claim that it was mere conjecture (Aisban),!” Salih insisted that it was 
created by God and thus human like the person seeing it.!® In his view the fact 
that God creates perception is guarantee of its truth; consequently the proof 
of absurdity with which his opponents attacked him was not relevant to him. 


Both theories are reported too briefly to be unambiguous. The sceptics 
probably consider reflections to be ‘conjecture’ because they are not 
tangible and make fools of our senses; hisban always denotes a pure fig- 
ment of the imagination (regarding the term see Erkenntnislehre 232, and 
my essay Skepticism in Islamic Thought in: Abhath 31/1968/1ff.). Salih’s 


15 Maq. 433, 8f. In Islamic sources ‘sophists’ usually refers to sceptics; in this context they 
may be Dahrite intellectuals. Regarding the application of the term cf. my Erkenntnislehre 
232ff. 

16 Textıo,a. 

17 Maq. 434, u. 

18 Text 14. 
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believing, on the other hand, that a reflection was ‘human like the person 
seeing it’ sounds severe, but in fact there were certain Iranian anthropo- 
morphists who believed that the reflection was identical with the person 
looking into the mirror (Ibn al-Da‘l, Tabsira 84, 3f.); some of whom even 
believed God had to look into a mirror in order to be able to create Adam 
in his image (Ibn Abi |-Hadid, ShNB 111 225, pu.). And we must not forget 
that in Salih’s view, the human person was the spirit; God thus does not 
primarily double the body of the person looking into the mirror but ac- 
tually his identity. Maybe this was Salih’s explanation of dreams as well. 

In Mughni tv 59, ult. ff., Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar explores a theory that may 
well have come from Salih Qubba: ‘When one looks into a mirror, one sees 
the same thing as one’s face (once more); God is accustomed (ajra l- ada) 
to creating it in this way’. ‘Accustomed’ adds a new aspect, confirming 
what we should have assumed in any case: that all the instances of di- 
vine omnipotence Salih listed in the context of the mutawallidat were 
theoretical exceptions unlikely to disturb the normal course of events. 
This would be the so far earliest instance of the word ‘ada. Jahiz’ remarks 
on the subject of reflections in K. al-tarbi‘ (89 § 169f.) show, despite their 
playful nature, how little the issue was understood. 

One of Salih’s teachings noted by Ibn al-Murtada, maybe based on 
Hakim al-Jushami, was that perception was a manā, i.e. something inde- 
pendent (Tab. 73, 2; also Riyadat al-afham 53b). This is probably asserting 
once again that God creates it separately. 
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Unlike Nazzam Salih was an atomist like Abū |-Hudhayl, but the way in which 
he interpreted atomism added an entirely individual note. He rejected the 
geometric models Abu |-Hudhayl and Mu‘ammar had devised to make their 


theory more accessible. Atoms cannot touch six others, nor even two, as they 


have no sides.!° They are points in a much stricter sense than Abu |-Hudhayl 


had imagined; they do not even potentially have the quality of corpuscles. They 


can only ever touch one other point, which will ‘occupy the other one fully’.20 


Salih may have copied this approach from his contemporary Iskafi;2! he also 
had similarities with ‘Abbad b. Sulayman.?? The theory had passed through 


19 Text 6, a—b. 
20 ~=Text 7, e-f. 


21 Text 7, a; at least if Ash‘ari’s identification in 7, d is correct. Cf. also the commentary, and 


ch. C 4.2.2.1 below. 
22 See ch. C 4.1.2.1.1.3 below. 
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Nazzam’s criticism, evading his objections? and striving successfully for great- 
er abstraction. However, it also generated new problems. It was more difficult 
than before to explain how ‘compact’ bodies could be composed of atoms, as 
Salih ruled out that the two atoms that are joined together might also touch a 
third one; together they have a bigger surface and could not be ‘occupied fully’ 
by another one.24 Furthermore the two are in exactly the same place,° while 
the third one can only be isolated and next to them. 

However, like Abu l-Hudhayl, Salih was probably not mainly interested 
in explaining how reality comes into being. Reality is due to creation, and a 
more autonomous creation than in Abu l-Hudhayl’s model, but the theoretical 
reduction of reality to its original components shows how far God’s omnipo- 
tence extends: it goes so far that God can create a bare atom without any acci- 
dents, or cause a created thing to disintegrate to this degree.?® A later objection 
was that this could not be determined,?’ but this was of course not relevant to 
Salih. An atom, he believed with Abu l-Hudhayl, is ‘substance’ ( jawhar),?* and 
it is possible to imagine a substance without accidents. This does not contra- 
dict the fact that it usually occurs with accidents, which are not graded at all: 
rest and motion are in no way superior to colour or odour. The only exception 
to be taken into account is the composition (tarkib). Being an accident, it is in- 
herent only to the body; after all, that is its definition. A point cannot be com- 
posed; physicality requires at least two points together which can be described 
as joined together in a composition.?9 

With this exception, the atom is able not only to adopt all accidents in the- 
ory, but several at once in practice.3° They are only mutually exclusive if they 
are direct opposites; it is not possible for something to be alive and dead at the 
same time.*! There is no reason, on the other hand, why something should 
not be at one and the same time capable of acting and dead; after all, some- 
thing may be incapable of acting (‘powerless’) and alive at the same time, and 
the two combinations are mirror images of one another.®? As only God distrib- 
utes accidents among bodies or ‘substances’, this was in addition a reflection 


23 Seep. 334f. above. 

24 ~~ Text 7, f-h; also Pines, Atomentehre 8. 
25 Ibid., g. 

26 Text8. 

27 Juwayni, Shamil 212, 1ff. 

28 Text 8 with commentary. 

29 ~=©Text 6,¢;7,a-c. 

30 Thus according to Text 6, c. 

31 Text 13, d. 

32 Text 13, a—c. 
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about his omnipotence: God can join death and knowledge, just as he can hold 
a rock suspended in the air. Faith even tells us that in this instance he regularly 
breaks with his ‘custom’, in the case of the punishment of the grave. In order 
to explain it one need not assume that God gives the spirit leave to return to 
the dead body; God is able to grant the body all the knowledge it requires to 
remember its sins.?3 However, as a dead body does not normally have knowl- 
edge, symmetry requires that life could exist in a body separately; it does not 
necessarily imply the capacity to act as Nazzam had assumed.34 

The capacity to act, being an accident, is a gift from God, but it is present 
before the action;*> here, Salih Qubba is all Mu'tazilite. While he, more than 
others, took the sentence in the Quran seriously that God creates everything,?® 
he did not include the actions of humans, least of all their sins. They, too, are 
created, but only in that God names and qualifies them and thus confers ex- 
istence on them. This is, as we pointed out earlier, part of Nazzam’s legacy;3” 
even though Salih emphasises God’s part more strongly by using the word ‘cre- 
ate’, he is no Dirarite.38 Among the good deeds only the knowledge of God is 
not acquired through free decision in his view;39 he goes back beyond Nazzam 
here, but remains within Mu'tazilite tradition. 

The reason why he is sometimes counted among the Murji’ites,4° and why 
Khayyat does not want to regard him as a Mu‘tazilite,+ is a different one: he 
dismissed the manzila bayna l-manzilatayn.* He was believed to be close to 
Muways b. ‘Imran, claiming like him that the threatening verses in the Quran 
did not necessarily apply to all humans, and even less to all Muslims. God 
can make exceptions even if he does not say so explicitly.*3 Thus for Salih the 
Muslims remain believers even when they sin; being believers they may be 
spared the eternal punishment of hell, even though the Quran threatened it for 


33 Text 16. Regarding the issue in general cf. Erkenntnislehre 298f. 

34 Text 13, e. Cf. also Ibn al-Murtada, AL-bahr al-zakhkhar 1 120, -8. 

35 Text II 35. 

36 Text1ı8, b, if this is the right place for it. 

37 Seen. 5 above. 

38 Of which Ibn al-Rēwandī accused even Nazzam (see p. 448 above). In general cf. Gimaret 
Théories 4ff. 

39 ~— Text 15. 

40 Ibn Hazm (cf. Text 11 35), Khwarizmi, Mafatih al-‘ulum 20, ult. f.), Shahrastani (106, 1/267, 
3f.); also Baghdadi, Farq 193, 7f./205, pu.), who, however, previously listed Salih’s school 
twice aming the Mu‘tazilites (18, -5/24, —4, and 93, 8f./114, 7f.). 

41 —_Intisar 93, 5ff., where his name is written incorrectly; cf. A‘’sam 148 no. 139/transl. 215. 

42 — Intisar, ibid. 

43 ‘Text 11 36; cf. p. 208f. above. 
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certain transgressions irrespective of the person. Like him, Muways was often 
called a Mu‘tazilite, but they both had roots in the Basran Murji’a.*+ 

Salih’s life is entirely in the dark. He may never have made it to Baghdad; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi does not mention him. There are no records of him in 
Basra, either; Jahiz — who includes some information on Muways b. ‘Imran — 
does not mention him, although his byname might have awakened interest. 
A‘sam gives the date of his death as 246/860;45 I am unable to confirm this. 
Two passages from Ash‘ari together allow the inference that his name was Salih 
b. Abi Salih.*6 This tells us nothing except a rather obvious kunya. Khwarizmi 
gives his name as Salih b. ‘Abdallah,*” Shahrastani as Salih b. Subayh b. ‘Amr.*8 
Shortly afterwards he appears to abridge it to Salih b. ‘Amr. Maqrizi would later 
name him as Salih b. ‘Amr b. Salih.*9 It is unlikely that the Salih b. Abi Salih 
named by Jahiz in the extant fragment of the introduction to his Tabaqat al- 
mughannin was the same person as he was a singer and later retired from pub- 
lic life.5° 


We should consider the possibility of whether he was the same as the 
Muttazilite Ibn Subayh who made himself unpopular in Egypt during 
the mihna (Kindi, Wulat Misr 452, 6f.). After all, Shahrastani named Salih 
among the Thawbaniyya (106, 1/267, 3f.). Still, Shahrastani is a little gener- 
ous in this case, and the form Salih b. Subayh that would be necessary to 





confirm the hypothesis, is not confirmed. 


3.2.2.2.7.3 Believers in the Migration of Souls 

Nazzam’s theory of the spirit led to an interesting belief developing among 
his pupils. If all living beings were members of the same class because they 
had a share in the spirit, and if being a human on earth meant that the spirit 
was clothed in a particular shell in which it suffered ‘detractions’ and from 


44 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar included him in his Tabaqat (Fadl 281, -4 > IM 73, 1f; cf. also 
Mughnivitt 3, 14). Ibn Batta’s calling him a Rafidite (bana 92, 10) is simply an error; simi- 
larly Shahrastani’s listing him and Muways among the Kharijites (Milal 103, 5f./253, 7f.; cf. 
Gimaret, Livre des Religions 416, n. 17). 

45 Fadiha 341. 

46 Text6, and 7, e-i with commentary. 

47 Mafatih 20, ult. f. 

48 Milalio3, 5f./253, 7. Fakhry adopts this in: Mw 43/1953/100. 

49 ~=— Khitat 11 350, 18. 

50 Rasa@il 111 135, pu. ff. 
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which it strives to free itself,! the idea suggested itself that humans had ex- 
isted as separate spirits in their pre-earthly existence, and had perhaps been 
forced to enter the ‘prison’ of the body. Being forced sounded like a punish- 
ment, and in the course of such a punishment a spirit might tumble down 
beyond human existence into the animal kingdom, as animals, being living 
creatures, were members of the same class as humans. There were numerous 
narratives about metamorphoses (maskh) describing that this was possible; 
even Nazzam had reined in his scepticism at this point.2 Migration of souls 
in the stricter sense (tandsukh) had also been a well-known model for a long 
time. It may not have been viewed with favour everywhere, but it was not 
officially condemned, either. 

The Quran had, of course, already spoken of people’s metamorphosis into 
monkeys and pigs. Jahiz strove to present this as ‘natural’ folk belief found 
among the Bedouins.* The motif developed vigorously in hadith,5 where we 
also encounter the term maskh which the Quran itself does not use. While 
intellectuals, especially ‘Dahrites’ who were wary of religion in any case, might 
raise their eyebrows, not even they were able to prevail entirely against the 
power of folklore and the fear of inexplicable disaster. Some tried to rationalise 
the traditions and explained metamorphoses with environmental influences; 
others rejected maskh per se, but discovered the power of providence in floods 
or earthquakes.” Others still accepted it as true. A certain Hakam b. ‘Amr al- 
Bahrani composed a gasida on the wonders of creation (!) 41 verses of which 
Jahiz quotes in the context of this subject.® 

The verb tandsakha is already found in Kumayt, although he still uses it in 
the sense of passing on a ‘biological’ gene from one generation to the next.’ 
The idea of the migration of souls was realised at the same time by his older 
contemporary Kuthayyir who was said to have referred to one of the Quranic 
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passages that would later be adduced repeatedly, namely sura 82:8.!° However, 
he probably believed only in raj‘a," while the migration of souls was a concept 
more often linked to the extreme Shīřa.! This was not necessarily a recom- 
mendation: even the Imamites made quite clear that they had nothing to do 
with it.3 It was probably known that this was a Manichaean belief.4 Soon, 
however, more reputable witnesses were discovered. Bīrūnī found that John 
Philoponus!> reported that according to Plato souls may be reborn in animals; 
Birani then made the connection to Pythagoras. Aristotle’s Theology presumed 
metempsychosis as a matter of fact.!® In the context of theodicy it was one of 
the few simple solutions. Among the Jews there were followers of ‘Anan ben 
David who tried to explain the suffering of children in this way.!” Later the phy- 
sician al-Razi held that this was the only way in which to justify slaughtering 
animals: it might be that a condemned spirit would be liberated.!® To him, the 
migration of souls was simply a consequence of the immortality of the soul.!9 
The early Iranian Isma‘ilite Abt Ya‘qub al-Sijistani subsequently restricted this, 
to the effect that it would be bound to the same species and that e.g. a human 
could only be reborn in another human.?° 

The Muttazilites, on the other hand, regarded it as a dead end.” They prob- 
ably thought like the philosopher al-Kindi: why should the soul return to the 
body once it had been liberated from it??? Nazzam would probably have re- 
acted like that, too. Consequently the dissenters who cited him were quietly 
ignored. Jahiz, who had a sense of the curious, mentioned one of them, but 
Khayyat could not bring himself to repeat the details of what Ibn al-Réwandi 


10 Balādhunñ, Ansab 11 201, pu. f. MAHMUDI. 

11 ~~ See vol. 1 330f. above. 

12 Cf. e.g. Text XII 2, v. 31, or p. uff. above concerning the Rawandiyya; also in the Corpus 
Jabirianum (Lory, Alchimie et mystique 64f.). In general see Freitag, Seelenwanderung in 
der islamischen Häresie off. 

13 Cf. Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s dictum reported by Tabrisi, htijaj 11 89, 3ff. = Majlisi, Bihar x 176, 10ff. 

14 Bohlig, Gnosis 126 and 298. 

15 Tahqiq ma lil-Hind 49, off./transl. Sachau 65. 

16 11 = p. 20, 6f. BADAWI after Enn. Iv 7.14, 1f. 

17 Qirgisānīi, Anwar 1 54, 18ff., and 307, 10ff; cf. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology 10f., against 
Poznanski in: REJ 45/1903/190f. 

18 Ibn Hazm, Fisal1 90, —7ff. 
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20 Bīrūnīi, Hind 4g, 7ff./transl. Sachau 1 64f.; cf. Madelung in: Festschrift Yarshater 131ff. 

21 Relevant texts may be found in Vajda’s essay La refutation de la métensomatose dapres le 
théologien karaite Yusuf al-Basir, in: Philomates. Studies in memory of Ph. Meran 28:ff. 

22  Pseudo-Sijistani, Siwan al-hikma u8, 7ff. DUNLOP. 
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said about them.” In the Mu'tazila’s biographical tradition their names were 
expunged from Ka‘bi onwards. Not even Ash‘ari included a single note; it is pos- 
sible, after all, that he was still a Mu‘tazilite when he wrote part of his Maqalat. 
Besides Ibn al-Réwandi, we have to rely almost entirely on Baghdadi and Ibn 
Hazm. This deplorable situation explains why the form of their names are not 
assured. The apparently most eminent mind among them, and the only one 
mentioned by Jahiz, was 


Ahmad b. Khabit (?). 


He was a member of a well-known Baghdad family, several of whom were 
Muttazilites,2+ but he came originally from Basra and may have lived there as 
well.25 He was closely associated with Nazzam, not only interpreting the aslah 
concept in the same way but also believing in the ‘leap’ and rejecting atomism.?® 
Perhaps he was the anonymous theologian whose theory of the soul Jahiz re- 
ported with a shudder.?” When he overstepped the mark with his theory of the 
migration of souls the Mu'tazilites denounced him to Wathiq who instructed 
Ibn Abi Duwad to embark upon an investigation. It came to nothing, allegedly 
because Ibn Khabit died around this time, between 227/842 and 232/847.78 


Sam‘ani (Ansab v if. no. 1280) assumes the reading Khabit, which is the 
only form of the name known to Dhahabi in Mushtabih (262, 1). He also 
cites al-Ha@it, but only with the article. Overall Hait is much more fre- 
quent in printed works (Intisar 107, 16f. and 19; 108, 4; 110, 1ff.; Hayawan Iv 
288, 6f.; Baghdadi, !Farg 216 ult.; 255, 7f. and 12, and Milal 115, 2; Mas‘udi, 
Murūj 1111 266, 7; Shahrastani 142, 2 and 6; Abu Ya‘la, Mu‘tamad 1o, 1; Ibn 
al-Da‘l, Tabsira 88, 8; Safadi, Waft v1 300, 12, and 301, 21), but the form 
without diacritics is more likely in the manuscripts, and it is not impos- 
sible that the editions may have been aligned. Khabit is also found in Ibn 
Hazm, Fisal 111 120, 6; IV 197, —5 and ult., and 198, 3. However, Ibn Hazm 
is not a reliable witness as in other places the printed version has a third 





form, Habit (1 78, 15, and 79, 1; I1 112, 10). Pellat preferred this form in EI? 1 


23  Text26, e. 

24 Text26,dandk. 

25 Ibn Hazm, Fişal 1 78, 15; also 111 120, 6. 

26 Baghdādi, Farg 255, 8ff./273, 8ff; cf. also Text 26, c and f; Ibn Hazm, Fisal IV 197, —4. 

27 TextXxXII 88, cf. p. 378ff. above. Would he have described him as an ‘authority’, though? 

28 Text26,i. Cf., also concerning the following, Ch. Pellat’s monograph in: Mus] 50/1984/483ff.; 
Freitag, Seelenwanderung usff. is uncritical. 
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272, but only because of the place Ibn Hajar gave him in Lisan al-Mīzān 1 
148 no. 471, which is in no way superior to that Sam‘ani accords him and 
furthermore leaves the choice between Khabit and Ha’it open. Pellat’s cit- 
ing Sam‘ani in MUSJ 50/1984/485 is clearly a mistake. Friedlander decided 
in favour of Ha@it (JAOS 29/1908/10), but only because of the ‘best manu- 
scripts’. ‘Abd al-Hamid’s reprint of Baghdadi’s Farq uses the form Khabit, 
probably against the evidence of the manuscripts. 





If Ibn Khabit claimed the pre-earthly existence of humans as spiritual beings, 
he did so based on his teacher’s axiom that the entire creation (khalq) was cre- 
ated at once.”° Creation to him meant the creatures (khalq), but in the form of 
spirits who were not distinguished as to individual species. They found them- 
selves in paradise, their ‘first home’, and as the spirit is the seat of knowledge 
and of the capacity to act, they were adult from the first, possessing ‘necessary’ 
knowledge of God that he himself had granted them.3° Consequently they 
could recognise his commandments immediately; there was no reason why 
the first paradise could not have been a place of taklif. This was particularly 
true if, like Ibn Khabit and his teacher, one believed in a natural moral law that 
did not require a revelation. This, to him, was the end of the question of how 
the obligation came about in the first place; it was discussed again only later. 
The first commandment for the blessed spirits to consider was borne of natu- 
ral consideration: that they had to thank God for the blessings he bestowed on 
them in paradise.*! After all, he created the world for their benefit.3? 

It could be imagined that Ibn Khabit linked this to sura 7:172, according to 
which God had entered into a covenant with humans in the pre-existence. In 
this way he created a situation in paradise that usually only applied on earth: 
that humans acted differently out of their own free decision, and were conse- 
quently treated differently. Those who obeyed all God’s commandments, God 
would keep with him as his companions (ashab), i.e. presumably the ashab 
al-yamin mentioned in sura 56:90: they are sitting ‘on his right hand’.33 Those 


29 ~~ Text 25, b, and 33, a; cf. p. 398f. above. 

30 ~—- Text 19, a—c; 21, e. 

31 Cf. Text 19, g, and 25, c (also the parallel in Shahrastani 42, 14ff./89, 8ff.), and Text 20, a-b, 
each of which explains the origin of this obligation differently. In more detail p. 479ff. 
below. 

32 Seep. 440 above. 

33 Cf. Text 24, f, and 19, a, with commentary; also the deliberations concerning Text 21, c, 
p. 472 below. We may safely assume that quoting sura 56:89 in fact refers to the entire 
passage. 
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who refused all obedience would be thrown into the fires of hell for eternal 
punishment — a variant of the, actually rather rare in Islam, motif of the fall of 
the demons.** Those who incurred guilt without actually breaking any com- 
mandments were punished with the fall (Aubut) into this world. This is the 
term with which the Quran describes how the first pair of humans had to leave 
paradise, now referring to all humanity.*5 Earthly existence thus became pun- 
ishment in a temporary hell, as it were, though not entirely: the fallen spirits 
will not only be tormented on earth but they may also experience happiness. 
Like Nazzam, Ibn Khabit saw their existence as a test, which was why prophets 
would be sent to them from time to time: they were given the opportunity of 
proving themselves and rising up again. On the other hand they may keep fall- 
ing; if they add to the sins they committed in paradise — or if these were too 
grave to begin with — they will be transformed into animals. It is only on earth 
that the spirits are given a ‘compact shell’ (qalab kathif), which differs accord- 
ing to their transgressions. God has composed humans ‘after whatever form 
he wished’ (sura 82:8); he even said that he had ‘made pairs’ of humans and 
animals (sura 42:11). 


Text 24, g. Of course this is not the accepted exegesis in both these cases. 
In sura 82:8 Paret translates following the communis opinio: ‘in einer 
Gestalt zusammengesetzt, wie er sie (fiir dich haben) wollte’ (‘composed 
you in a form he wanted [for you]’); sura 42:11 is saying that humans as 
well as gregarious animals (an‘am) were each created in pairs, not that 
God made pairs of humans and animals by letting a human soul enter an 
animal’s body. The second passage was apparently much too clear to be 
cited much; for the first, on the other hand, cf. Tabrisi, Majma‘al-bayan v 
449, pu. ff. — If Ibn Hazm thought that Ibn Khabit explained the suffering 
of children like this, too, it is an unjustified generalisation (Fisal 111 120, 
7ff.; hinted at also in Ibn al-Dai, Tadsira 88, 8); Ibn Khabit does not seem 
to have believed in the migration of souls from one human to another. 





The passage in Ibn Hazm is badly expressed in any case. 


34 Only, it seems, a variant. Ibn Hazm stressed — maybe too emphatically — the difference: 
it is not the devils who are cast out but the spirits (Text 24, a-c). The devils, on the other 
hand, would have been created within hell from the beginning. Nyberg compared this 
to the Origenist doctrine of the antemundane fall of man (Kleinere Schriften des Ibn 
al-Arabt 52). 

35 Text 21, e; cf. sura 20:123. 

36 Text19, g-m; 21, d-g. 
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If this development, which took place ‘in loops and repetitions’? allowed 
humans the continued possibility to make decisions, there must be a law for 
animals in order to evaluate their actions.?* This could be proved through exe- 
gesis, by combining suras 6:38 and 35:24. The first passage said that animals like 
humans form societies or communities (umam), while the second confirmed 
that a prophet was sent to every society/community.°9 Sura 16:68 provided 
the confirmation: it said that God ‘revealed’ (awha) to the bee how to build 
its honeycomb, which refers to a true revelation given to a prophet among the 
community of bees, as awha must always be understood in this, strict sense.*° 
Nazzam had prepared this idea in his exegesis of sura 27:18, where he had dem- 
onstrated that ants, too, live in communities and act reasonably.#! 

One might draw the conclusion to practise ahimsa;Jahiz reported that some 
Muslims did not eat the meat of lizards and eels because they saw these ani- 
mals as ‘communities’ of transformed humans.*” Ibn Khabit did not agree: one 
may kill and slaughter animals, as the spirits banished to their bodies were 
meant to be punished. Their punishment recalls their transgressions: those 
who are slaughtered in the form of a sheep or crushed in the form of fleas 
were themselves murderers. The principle is based on mirror images: those 
who killed, will now themselves be killed; those who were violent will become 
miserable like worms or lice; fornicators will become impotent like mules, 
and those who remained chaste throughout all their other transgressions may 


37 takwir wa-takrir, Text 21, g; cf. also yatakarraru in Text 19, l, and Aurur in Text 25, a. The 
meaning of takrir, used only once by Shahrastani, is not quite clear. I am translating it as 
‘loops’ because the souls can ascend and descend more than once, but it could be just as 
possible that Shahrastani was associating it with Ismāīlite terminology; kawr is an eon 
in the context of the Isma‘ilite conjecture about the ages (as opposed to dawr; cf. Halm, 
Kosmologie und Heilslehre 160). Or might Ibn Khabit, too, have been thinking in eons? His 
pupil Ibn Manish continued the conjecture at this point (Text 33, n, and p. 479 below). 
The considerably more frequent word takrir is found in the Corpus Jabirianum, among 
other sources (Lory, Alchimie et mystique 64f.). 

38 Text 19, f. 

39 ‘Text 23. Cf. also Jahiz, Hayawan Iv 288, 6f., and earlier; Tusi, Tibyan 1v 138, —7ff. 

40 Text 22. Abū ‘Ubayda’s remark in Tabrisi, Majma‘al-bayan 111 371, —9ff., shows the distinc- 
tion as it was applied elsewhere. Ibn Khabit did not interpret ‘bee’ as a collective noun, 
as was usual. However, a prophet was capable of establishing a culture in his view, which 
would be shared by Ibn al-Réwandi later (see ch. C 8.2.2.3.1.2 below). 

41 Text XXII 218. 

42 Hayawānvı 77, 7ff. 
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now enjoy unbridled sexuality in the form of a ram or a sparrow.*? The second 
criterion was proportionality: the greater the guilt, the uglier the ‘shell.44 After 
all, ugly and harmful animals are most likely to be killed. Some of the Qadarite 
hadiths that had long been known in Basra found their natural home here: 
‘He who kills a snake kills an unbeliever’ or ‘Fighting them is like fighting un- 
believers. Only a doubter will fail to kill them’.*® 

At this point it makes sense to look more closely at parallels with the extreme 
Shi‘a, as the similarity with Nawbakhti’s and Qummi’s reports of the people 
connected with the Harbiyya and the later Kaysaniyya is surprisingly close.46 
This is particularly true of the Quranic justifications, but also of a key term 
such as qalab, the mould, as the respective ‘shell’ of the soul was called.” It is 
not easy to see to which Shi‘ite groups the two heresiographers were referring, 
and where they were located,** but we cannot evade the question of whether 
Ibn Khabit had any connection to them. Ibn al-Murtada believed him to be 
a Shi‘ite,49 although Nazzam did not think much of them. The explanation 
might thus be found on the literary level. We receive the impression that the 
heresiographers described tandsukh along the same formulaic lines every 
time, and it is not surprising that a Muslim wishing to legitimise the migration 
of souls based on the Quran would find himself looking at the same verses 


43 Text 25, d-e. Similarly later Ibn Sina in his Risala Adhawiyya (42, off. DUNYA). See also 
Dante’s idea of contrappasso. 

44 ‘Text19,k. 

45 See vol. 11 59 above. Jahiz, Hayawan tv 293, 1ff., and 294, 3ff., conveys that the followers of 
Ibn Khabit adduced these hadiths. 

46 Firag al-Shia 32, —6ff. > Qummi, Maqalat 44, pu. ff; cf. p. 5 above. 

47 Ibid. 33, 2f. > Qummi 45, 10f.; cf. Text 19 and 33, k. 

48 Halm believed them to be part of the Harbiyya and consequently located them in Mada’in 
(Gnosis 73ff., also in: Der Islam 58/1981/19ff.). Numerous correspondences with an account 
in Pseudo-Nashi seem to corroborate this (Usul al-nihal 38f. §§ 57-58; transl. in Halm 
7iff.). However, neither Nawbakhti nor Qummi state this explicitly; Qummi merely men- 
tions the Saba’iyya (Maqalat 44, pu.). His text also shows that Nawbakhtt’s classification 
should not persuade us to refer the entire passage to the Khurramdiniyya: the reference 
to this group, which is difficult enough to define as it is, is part of the previous passage (cf. 
Nawbakhti 33, 4ff. with Qummi 44, 10ff., where a few lines have been inserted). Regarding 
the Khurramdiniyya now Madelung in £1? v 63ff,, and in Religious Trends 7ff., also Yusofi 
in Elran 111 301, and Rekaya in: s1 60/1984/5ff. As late as 470/1078 a certain Mahmid al- 
‘Alawi al-Ilaqi was said to have had in his possession fragments of their writings; how- 
ever, these, too, may have been only heresiographical accounts (cf. the Text in: Oriens 
27-28/1981/279f.). 

49 Munya73, apu. f. 
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again and again. One important difference remained in any case: the ghulat 
whom Nawbakhti and Qummi had in mind did not know an afterlife;>° their 
takrir consisted of a cyclical raj‘a.5! Ibn Khabit, on the other hand, believed 
that the souls would ultimately reach the end of their journey, either entirely 
depraved in hell, or in paradise, purified for good. Every population (umma) 
has its ‘time limit’, according to sura 7:34, and when a hireling has finished his 
work, he should receive his reward before his sweat has dried.>2 

The difference is emphasised by Ibn Khabit’s having two paradises in mind, 
one in which the delights are physical in the way described by the Quran, 
and a second one in which the delights are purely spiritual. The latter he also 
discovered in the Quran, in sura 56:88f., where those who are close to God, 
the mugarrabun, are promised ‘a cool breeze and perfumed herbs’ (rawh wa- 
rayhan) or, perhaps more likely, according to a different exegesis, ‘mercy and 
bounty’? There are thus two kinds of blessed, some who keep their body and 
enjoy their rewards with it, and others who live on as pure spirits. If the text 
classifies them correctly, these are not the same good spirits who left the first 
paradise;** they are humans who proved themselves exceptionally admirably 
on earth. This was also demanded by the context of sura 56:88, which concerns 
humans whose soul leaves the body at the moment of death, and is immediate- 
ly received into heaven.* At this point it becomes significant that Ibn Khabit’s 
beliefs were shared by Sufis, and that he was probably acquainted with them;5® 
they would have seen themselves as chosen people of this kind. One of them is 
repeatedly mentioned together with him: 


50 Nawbakhti 32, off. > Qummi 45, 2ff.; also Pseudo-Nashi 38, 14ff. 

51  Nawbakhti 33, 3 > Qummi 45, 10f. Majlisi, Bihar L111 72 no. 71, tells us that karat was some- 
times used instead of raj‘a. 

52 Text 21, h-i, after an apocryphal prophetic dictum. 

53 Text 21, b-c; concerning the exegesis cf. Tabari ?xxv1 21, gff., and Tabrisi, Majma‘al-bayan 
v 228, 10ff., also Gimaret, Livre des Religions 225, n. 24. This is the only passage in the 
Quran where these two words are used. Ibn al-Dai, Tabsira 51, -6, seems to imply that 
he also read ‘“lliyyuin in sura 83:19 in this context, but it is possible that this was the most 
common interpretation at the time (cf. E1? 111 1132f.). 

54 Cf. Text 21, e. 

55 This was the most widely believed interpretation elsewhere, too (cf. Ibn Rajab, Ahwal al- 
qubur 150, off.); although they had martyrs in mind above all. Text 21 even assumes that 
the ‘first paradise’ is different from this paradise, but Text 19 questions it. It is, indeed, not 
very probable. And hell is, even in the opinion of Text 21, the same for all the damned. 

56 Text 22,1, after Jahiz. 
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Fad] al-Hadathi. 


He probably came from al-Haditha on the Euphrates.5” The town was a Shr‘ite 
stronghold; later it was particularly the Nusayrians who had strong support 
there.5® Even so, there is no reliable information confirming that he was a 
Shi‘ite;5? it is entirely possible that he merely brought with him a certain open- 
ness to ideas that flourished especially among radical Shi‘ites. Pseudo-Nashr, 
i.e. presumably Ja‘far b. Harb, counted him among the sijfiyyat al-Mu tazila; like 
them he rejected gainful employment and believed the authorities to be super- 
fluous.©° Like Ibn Khabit he had studied under Nazzam, and like him found 
himself boycotted by the school when he ‘grew funny in the head’. There is, 
however, no reason to assume that they were both excluded at the same time 
and for the same reason; Khayyat reported the events separately, and with dif- 
ferent details.® In fact, it is difficult to determine on how much they agreed in 
their theories. Ka‘bi had great respect for Fadl and was said to have defended 
him against some of Ibn al-Réwandi’s imputations;® apparently he would have 
liked to dissociate him from Ibn Khabit to some degree. Jahiz only ever names 
this one man. While this was generally understood to mean that Ibn Khabit 
was the greatest mind — and after all Jahiz had been the one to point out his 
Sufi contacts — Fadl is linked to the theory of the migration of souls indepen- 
dently and separately only once.®* This passage claims that he went beyond 
Ibn Khabit, claiming that souls might be banished to inhabit plants and rocks. 


Jahiz made similar observations in Ibn Khabit’s circle, too. Among the 
Quranic verses they were particularly fond of quoting he names the fol- 
lowing three: sura 2:74 ‘for there are stones from which streams come 
gushing, and others split, so that water issues from them, and others 
crash down (from the mountains?) for fear of God’; sura 34:10 ‘O you 
mountains! Sing songs of penitence (?) with him!’, and the passage at 
33:72 that preachers on all sides like to quote to this day ‘We offered the 





57 Thus after Sam‘ani, Ansab Iv gı, 2ff., and 88, apu. f. However, other nisbas derived from 
this place were Hadithi and Hadathani (ibid. 93, 8). 

58  Yaqut, Mufjam al-buldan s. v. Hadithat al-Furat. 

59 By the (late) Abū Ya‘la (Text 31). One would assume that when comparing Fadl and Ibn 
al-Réwandi (Text 26, f-h), Khayyat would have emphasised this point. 

60 TextXVIIIı, l; cf. p. 142ff. above. 

61 Text 26, c and f. 

62 Cf. Text 26, f and i; summary 28, b. 

63 Text3o, b. 

64 Text 31. 
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pledge (amana) to the heavens and the earth and the mountains, but 
they refused to carry it and were afraid of it’ (Hayawan Iv 288, 1ff.). The 
three verses have in common that they describe rocks and mountains in 
an anthropomorphic manner. As sura 6:38 is cited only a little earlier, it is 
probable that all these passages were interpreted to the effect that popu- 
lations of transformed humans are acting or being addressed. 

The nisba al-Hadathi is again often corrupt and not entirely assured. 
Ibn Hazm has Harbi (Fisal Iv 197, -5) and Harrani (11 112, 10); Abu Ya‘la 
H-r-thi (Mu‘tamad uo, 9). Friedlander notes further variants in JAOS 
29/1908/11. K. al-Intisar has Fad] al-Hadhdh@ (107, 15 and pu.; uo, 1f.). This 
had originally been spelled [Arabic] and was corrected to [Arabic] later; 
al-Hadathi may have been the original after all. A‘sam also decided in fa- 





vour of this reading (p. 300). 


The theory in which Fad] and Ibn Khabit agreed most closely takes us to an 
entirely different region. It also shows immediately why Fad], being a Sufi, had 
a particular interest in it: they both accorded Jesus a position he hardly ever 
occupied in Islam in this form. They turned him into a logos being situated 
between the world and God, and whom God created first. Abū Mansur al-Tjli 
had first embraced this belief at the beginning of the second century,® but 
his teachings had long since vanished. By now, the belief was more likely to 
have been connected to the ascetic tendencies characteristic of, certainly, Fadl 
al-Hadathi, and maybe Ibn Khabit’s entire circle. They probably practised celi- 
bacy, as both of them were said to have criticised the fact that the prophet 
was married. It was remarked that Abt Dharr al-Ghifārī was much more aloof 
from the world than Muhammad had been.®® The one among the prophets 
to whom one could look up thanks to his asceticism and his unmarried state 
was Jesus; interestingly, Abu Dharr had always been compared to Jesus.®’ His 
disciples had been prophets, for the Quran said that God had given them rev- 
elations (awhaytu, sura 5:111).68 This could not be said of the companions of 
the prophet. 

There were several ways in which to prove that, unlike Muhammad, Jesus 
had been more than a human. Firstly, through the Quran: he is a creator, 


65 Mag.9, uf. 

66 Text 29, b; cf. 26, e. 

67 Cf. E1? 1 u4b s. n. Sam‘ani polemically suggested Manichaean influence on Fadl al- 
Hadathi: one should not beget offspring but rather engage in homosexuality (Ansab 1v 
91, 5ff.). 

68 Text22, b. 
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because as a child he ‘created’ birds from clay (sura 5:110);6° and then also con- 
firmed by hadith: he is a spiritual being, an intelligence, for God created the 
voðç (‘aq) first, and commanded it to show itself from the front and the back, 
because it pleased him greatly.”° And ultimately also with ideas from Christian 
theology: Jesus is the son of God through a kind of adoption;”! we recall that 
Nazzam had to take action against this theory among his followers.’* God is 
thus moved further away. He remains the only eternal being, and the lord of 
the first-created logos being, known to us under the name Jesus; but he is not 
the creator of the world any more, and he does not guide it. Jesus does this on 
his behalf; he is a ‘temporal God’ and the ‘second lord of the creation’. He takes 
on the function of a demiurge, the ‘word of God’ (kalimat Allah) fulfilling the 
function Abu |-Hudhayl had ascribed to the fiat, the word kun.”8 

The part played by Jesus goes far beyond this. He is not only a hypostasis, 
and he does not only act at the beginning of creation. He also appears at its 
end, as the judge of the worlds, the ‘lord of the first and the last ones’.”4 People 
will see him, during the judgement as well as afterwards in paradise, ‘like the 
full moon at night’,”> for although he was originally a spiritual being he has 
taken on the ‘armour’ of an earthly body.”¢ He is the visible God; anthropomor- 
phic in the true sense of the word. This resolved many difficulties. The vision 
of God was not a topic to be avoided any more, and one could confidently 
accept a number of Quranic passages and hadiths that had previously been a 


69 Text 30, a. The characteristic bi-idhni ‘with my (= God’s) permission’ is missing from the 
quotation there — incorrectly, it would seem, as Fadl did not doubt Jesus’ being subordi- 
nate to God (see below). 

70 Text 27, h. Regarding the circulation of this hadith in Basra see vol. 11 196 above. 

71 Text 27, b. 

72 See p. 431f. above. Nazzam’s argument was, as Jahiz’ text (xx11 181, 1) proves, adopted by 
the Muttazila; this may allow us to understand more precisely how the two outsiders 
came to be condemned by the school. Jahiz, however, does not name names, speaking of 
‘theologians’ in general (b). If he had Fadl al-Hadathi in mind this would be evidence of 
his linking him to the adoption theory. However, he may also be referring to Ibn Khabit, 
seeing as he regarded him as the head of the school. 

73 Text 26, a; 27, a; 28, a; 29, a; 30, a. The wording may have been influenced by the heresiog- 
raphers in places. 

74 Text 26, b; 27, c—e; cf. sura 56:4of. It is unlikely that the reference to sura 2:210 in 27, e, is 
proof that certain cases of grave reckoning will be left to the distant God. 

75 Text 26, b; 27, g. 

76  Text27,1. 
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source of worry.”” The lord will ‘come’ with all his angels,”8 and he will put 
his foot into hell to ensure it does not devour all humans.”? The vision of God 
awaiting them was especially important to the Sufis; maybe they had allocated 
it to the second paradise of which Ibn Khabit spoke. We should like to know 
how they interpreted Jesus’ earthly existence; maybe they did indeed believe in 
a kind of incarnation. For while God only appointed him his son, he would be 
exalted before the end of time. Jesus had already created Adam in his image.®° 

There had been previous instances in Islamic theology of this splitting of 
the image of God: among the Bakriyya in Basra,®! maybe also with ‘Ubayd al- 
Muktib in Kufa®? and with Jahm b. Safwan in Iran.83 However, by interpret- 
ing the ‘temporal God’ as a historical person, his subordinate position is more 
pronounced. Jesus may be the ‘second lord of creation’, but as we have seen he 
remains the first created being, and however independently he may act, he is 
still fulfilling God’s plan. The heresiographers, to whom the model was anathe- 
ma, probably emphasised the independence of the ‘second God’ too much. We 
must wonder whether Jesus really ‘took on the armour’ of an earthly body him- 
self, or whether he was armed in it.84 If we now try to tie this to Ibn Khabit’s 
theory of the migration of souls, this is only feasible if we assume that the 
faraway God did not permit his spirit beings to act of their own accord from the 
first. Some questions remain unanswered all the same. The texts on Ibn Khabit 
never mention that there was a logos being among the spirit beings created in 
the first paradise, much less that he went before them; on the contrary, they say 


77 Shahrastani puts this most succinctly (44, 2ff./91, 12ff. > Safadi, Wāft vı 301, 14ff.). However, 
his version was clearly informed by Neo-Platonic categories and by Ibn Sina’s system. 

78 Text 27, d-e. The combination of the two Quranic passages referred to there shows that 
Jesus was identified with the ‘lord’ rather than with the ‘angel’ in the former, sura 89:22. 
Jesus is not an angelic being; consequently malak may safely be read as a collective noun, 
as exegesis usually did (against Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology 1, 100). In this 
way a contradiction with the second Quranic passage, sura 2:210, which includes the word 
malika, is avoided. In our context the focus is neither on the ‘lord’ nor on the ‘angels’ but 
on the anthropomorphic ‘to come’ (see p. 199 above; in detail Jahiz, Rasa@il 1v 13, off.). This 
also applies to sura 6:158, which Shahrastani adduced as well (42, 11/89, 3). 

79 ~~ Shahrastani 42, 12f./89, 4f. 

80 Text 27, f. 

81 See vol. 11 127 above. 

82  Seevol.1 244 above. 

83 See vol. 11 563 above. 

84 The verb form used by our source, tadarra‘a, leaves the decision open. It corresponds to 
eigdveq0at ‘slipping into a (different) garment’ of the Pythagoreans (cf. Burkert, Weisheit 
und Wissenschaft 99). Arabic also knew the word taqmis or taqammus, where ‘armour 
was replaced with ‘shirt’. 
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clearly that God created all of creation at once. We do not know, either, where 
the Adam created by Jesus in his image belongs — as a spirit being in the first 
paradise, or as the first human on earth, although his falling to earth could only 
have been a punishment. The complex of traditions we looked at under the 
name of Ibn Khabit, and that attributed to Fad] al-Hadathi, do not necessarily 
correspond. Once again we receive the impression that the heresiographers 
linked the two dissenters more closely than the facts warranted. 

This impression is affirmed by the fact that Ibn Khabit had some pupils 
who adopted and expanded his theory of the migration of souls, but prob- 
ably without the ‘Christology’. Where Jesus status as a ‘son’ was concerned, it 
had made use of Christian arguments, in particular the scriptural proof based 
on OT and NT;®5 it may have been developed in contact with Christian cir- 
cles, perhaps in a kind of ‘ecumenical’ effort between Sufis and (Nestorian?) 
monks. Sometimes the word tadarra‘a was used among Christians; it denoted 
the adoption of human nature in the course of the incarnation.8° Christians 
were not, however, impressed by the theory of migration of the souls. In the 
Muʻtazila, on the other hand, it continued its separate existence for at least a 
century. 

Before we look into this in detail we must emphasise that the split image 
of God found followers for some time to come as well, but these did not come 
from the Mu‘tazila, and not from Christianity, either. The closest parallels to 
the anti-anthropomorphic aspect of the theory of the ‘second God’ were found 
in Judaism, with Benjamin ben Moshé from Nihawand, a Karaite of the mid- 
third/ninth century who was active not only in Iran but also in Iraq. In order to 
arrive at an adequate exegesis of the ‘ambiguous’ verses of the oT he placed the 
creation of the world into the hands of an angel, and also had the law revealed 
through him.8? The Samaritan Abu l-Hasan al-Suri would later use the same de- 
vice, but without arriving at quite such drastic consequences.®® Within Islam 
we find the model once again among the extreme Shi'a: a Rafidite group called 


85 Cf. Text XXII 181, e, with commentary. 

86 Thus ‘Ammar al-Basni, (Al-masãil wal-ajwiba 194, 6 and apu.); cf. also Shahrastani 172, 
7/523, 3 (also Monnot in: Livre des Religions 614, n. 7). Graf does not list this meaning in 
his Verzeichnis arabischer kirchlicher Termini (cf. p. 45). 

87  Shahrastani 170, 1ff./512, 7ff.; also Qirqisani, Anwar 319, 4ff., and vol. 1 472 above. Regarding 
early forms of this concept in Judaism cf. TRE XIII 637; concerning early Christian 
Gnosticism cf. A. K. F. Klijn and G. J. Reinink, Patristic Evidence for Jewish-Christian Sects 
3ff., and Pelikan, Christian Tradition 1 24. 

88  K. al-tabakh 120, 8ff.; cf. G. Wedel in: Vorträge xxv. DoT Cologne 1988, p. 46ff. The influ- 
ence of Mu‘tazilite theology on this text unmistakeable. Regarding the reading of the title 
cf. Macuch in: ZDMG 141/1991/174f. 
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the Mufawwida embraced the opinion that God had ‘entrusted’ a demiurge 
with the creation, with the difference that he was not Jesus but Muhammad.®9 
Hallaj, on the other hand, emphasised the part played by Jesus: God in human 
nature (ndsut) enters into the earthly reality twice, namely at the beginning 
of creation into Adam, and at its end into Jesus who will judge the worlds.9° 
Thanks to Hallaj these ideas were discredited for good in orthodox ears. 

Previously one of Ibn Khabit’s pupils who continued to believe in the mi- 
gration of souls had appeared on the scene, arriving at new and very personal 
conclusions while more or less ignoring the ‘Christology’: he claimed to be the 
paraclete prophesied by Jesus in sura 61:6.9! He thus referred a passage from 
scripture usually linked to Muhammad, one that had led to some controversies 
with Christian theologians,9? onto himself. He might have been of the opinion 
that Muhammad was a prophet sent only to the Arabs, but that Jesus might 
well predict someone — and, being a guiding force, perhaps also send him — 
who should go and bring the Iranians the gospel of the migration of souls. He 
apparently was Iranian, and had the advantage of being called Ahmad, which 
meant that sura 61:1, according to which the paraclete appeared to bear this 
name, fitted him much better than Muhammad: 


Ahmad b. Ayyūb b. Manits/Manush. 


The grandfather’s name is corrupted in several places, but it might be the first 
half of Manushchithra = Manochihr (which is also found with a long vowel in 
the first syllable). More than in the case of Ibn Khabit or Fad] al-Hadathi we 
may consider whether we are looking at an Iranian Shi‘ite who might even 
have been in touch with the Khurramdiniyya mentioned by Nawbakhtt in this 
context. 


Regarding the derivation of the name cf. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser 
und Araber 2, n. 2; adopted by Justi, Namenbuch 191 (which confirms the 
length of the a). Shahrastani 43, 7/ 90, 3 has Mantis > Safadi, Waft v1 261, 


89 Or ‘Ali as his successor; cf. Qummi, Maq. 60, ult. ff. (with further material in the commen- 
tary, p. 238f.); Baghdadi, Farq 238, uff./251, 10ff. > Isfara@’ini, Tabsir 112, —8ff./128, —4ff.; with- 
out the name of the sect also Ash‘ari, Maq. 16, 1ff., and 564, 13f.; cf. Friedlander in: JQR, NS 
2/19-12/254ff. Imamite tradition also has God’s anthropomorphic qualities transferred 
onto the imams (Kulini, Kāft 1 144f. no. 6). 

90 Massignon, Passion 7111 u12f./transl. 111 101f.; also ibid. 173f./160f. 

91 _— Text 32. 

92 See p. 26f. above; more detail in ch. D 4.2. 
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no. 2749, and 302, 4, as does Ibn Hazm, Fisal 1 go, 16f. Ibn Hazm also has 
Malis (11 112, 10) and Sabiis (Iv 198, -7). Baghdadi has Yanush or Bānūsh 
(Farq 255, 11/273, 1; Bānūs also in Ibn al-Da‘4, Tabsira 51, —7). Mas‘tdi: 
Yaqus/Yalush (Muruj 111 266, 7f./Pellat 11 258, —4f., restores to Manus); 
Abu Ya‘la: Namts (Mu ‘tamad uno, 3). Further information on the variants: 
Friedlander in: Jaos 29/1908/10; he decides in favour of Yaniis. Tabari 
mentions a certain Ahmad b. Ayyub al-Katib as the reporter of the upris- 
ing of the Zanj (111 1852, 2). — We should also consider the possibility that 
Ahmad b. Ayyüb may have been the first one to interpret the word ahmad 
in sura 61:1 as a proper name. Originally it was an elative: ‘whose name is 
most praiseworthy’ (cf. Paret, Kommentar 476, on the passage); the link 





to Muhammad could be made even without reading it as a proper name. 


Ibn Manish began his modifications of his teacher’s system by understand- 
ing the spirits as atoms.?? This was probably linked to Mu‘ammar, who had 
thought that the rūh was an atom and not a body. These atoms, as Ibn Khabit 
believed of the spirits, too, had been created in the pre-existence. They are not 
only members of the same class, but they are identical in every other respect, 
too. This was not only a greatly controversial axiom of atomism,** but seems 
to have been connected to divine justice in Ibn Mantsh’s understanding. In 
his view God did not simply charge them with the duty to do what was right 
or let them discover it by means of natural law, but he gave them the choice 
of whether they wanted to submit to the test on earth, or not.?5 By using this 
concept Ibn Manish avoided the ambiguity concerning the interpretation of 
earthly existence that was latent in his teacher’s system: test and punishment 
were not mixed in it any more. Furthermore the spirits were given the oppor- 
tunity of rising above their own status, for whoever decided to submit to a test 
and passed it would earn reward. In this way he would reach a higher level than 
those who evaded the test and simply remained in the ‘first home’. The theory 
of the two paradises acquired a special meaning in this context. 

Those who did not pass the test were left to decline into animals because of 
their sins. However, as they had already taken their decision, Ibn Manish did 
not need to assume that the test would continue: this stage is not a punish- 
ment, as there is no law among animals.9® Consequently the spirits can leave 
their bodies after the end of the punishment all purified, and once again God 


93 Text33,b. 

94 Cf. Abt Rashid, Al-mas@il fi |-khilaf 29, 3ff. 
95 ‘Text 22, d-i. 

96 Ibid., k-l. 
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will give them the chance either of remaining in the ‘first home’ to which they 
have returned, or of undergoing the test once again. Everything they are is due 
to themselves to the very end. Someone who accumulates merit upon merit 
might in the end achieve the status of a prophet or an angel.9” Prophethood 
is thus acquired, an exaggeration of the ethics of reward of the kind that the 
Muʻtazila could not usually achieve on the basis of its systematic premises. 
Even Nazzam, following Abu |l-Hudhayl, regardedit only as entrusted (amana).°8 
The angels, we learn here, are superior to the spirits; they are probably now the 
mugarrabun. 

The amdna in sura 33:72 had, as we have seen,’ been debated in Ibn 
Khabit’s circle, too, but they probably only saw it as conveying the fact that 
heaven, earth and mountain did not wish to agree to have it entrusted to them, 
and thus acted in an anthropomorphic fashion. One of Ibn Manush’s followers, 
on the other hand, a certain 


Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qahtabi, 


emphasised what came after this passage: namely, that humans accepted the 
amana instead. He did not have prophethood in mind specifically, but rather 
the obligation to abide by the law in general. In his view heaven, earth and 
mountains did have their own spirits; he presumably imagined that they con- 
tained some of the atoms God had created in the very beginning according to 
Ibn Manush. They were all afraid of the test and left it to the humans. They 
in turn behaved in a ‘sinful and foolish’ way, as the end of the verse has it, 
but heaven, earth and mountains also suffered: they could not grow beyond 
themselves. This striving to excel was inherent in all the spirits, but God had 
let them know that he would not exalt them without previously imposing on 
them the obligation to abide by the law. He had thus given them a choice, but 
only after they had asked him to ‘favour them differently’, i.e. presumably: 
when some of them were not satisfied with their status any more. They had 
thought to receive the promotion free of charge, but in fact, God had only 
made them an offer. Only the humans accepted it, and they then bore all the 
consequences, too. 


97  Tbid, n-p. 

98 Text IX, 10; cf. p. 308 above. Two other believers in the migration of souls, about whom 
we have no further information, Abū Khalid al-Hamdani and Abū Khālid ‘the blind man’, 
apparently a tumbler from Wasit, also thought that prophethood was ‘acquired through 
acts of obedience’ (Nashwan al-Himyani, Hur 264, 2ff.). 

99 P. 473. above. 
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I have interpreted Text 34 in rather more detail than it would warrant, 
strictly speaking. It does not say quite so clearly how Qahtabi approached 
the details of the exegesis of sura 33:72. The part played by the humans 
in particular remains in the dark; we do not even learn whether they will 
be subject to migration of souls after their tests. It seems likely in anal- 
ogy with what was said previously, but we cannot rule out entirely that 
Qahtabi was counted among the ashab al-tandsukh only because he as- 
sumed that the ‘atoms’ were enclosed not only within humans but also in 





heaven, earth and mountains. 


Qahtabi, Baghdadi tells us, claimed to be a Muttazilite despite all his 
extravagances.!09 This is, of course, said with malice, but it seems to be ul- 
timately true. While the Mu‘tazilites took great care not to mention him in 
their biographical works, we know him from the Fihrist: he wrote a Radd 
‘ala l-Nasara in which he listed the names of early Christian sects in detail 
unmatched ever since; he may have included further information on them, 
too. He appears to have based it on Abū ‘Isa al-Warraq, but also used a sec- 
ond source that was probably accessible also to al-Nāshi when he was writ- 
ing his K. al-awsat.!©? It is not entirely certain that he was identical with our 
theologian, as Ibn al-Nadim quoted the author with his nisba only. According 
to Baghdadi and Isfara’ni the theologian’s name was Ahmad b. Muhammad; 
the nisba is corrupted to al-Qahti in both these cases.!©3 Isfara’mni added that 
he was a contemporary of Jubba’'s; this is chronologically close to his con- 
nection with al-Nashi’. Elsewhere Ibn al-Nadim mentioned that Qahtabi had 
a certain Ibn al-Bitrig translate Alexander of Tralles’ treatise Hepi mAevpitido¢ 
into Arabic.!°4 This was probably not Yahya b. al-Bitrig, as Dunlop assumed,!05 
but the Christian Sa‘id al-Bitriq, i.e. Eutychius, the Patriarch of Alexandria and 
author of the well-known Chronicle (d. 328/939).1°° He was a physician and 
wrote a book on medicine.!°” Qahtabi probably spent some time in an influen- 
tial position in Egypt. 


100 Farg 255, -6f./273, apu. 

101 Ibnal-Nadim 405, 14ff. 

102 Cf. the introduction to my edition, p. 7off. 

103 Farq, ibid. > Isfar#ini, Tabsir 120, 15/137, 3f; Badr’s edition has Muhammad b. Ahmad in- 
stead of Ahmad b. Muhammad. Massignon also read Qahti as Qahtabi (Passion 7111 20, 
n. 7/transl. 111 13, n. 14). 

104 Fihrist 352, 1. 

105 In:JRAS 1959, p. 146 no. 9. Based on this Ullmann, Medizin im Islam 86. 

106 Thus Sezgin in: GAS 1/387, n. 4. He, too, has ibid. 3/164 Yahya b. al-Bitriq once again. 

107 GCAL II 32; Kahhala, Mujam Iv 221. 
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All the more surprising, then, that we cannot pin him down in any other 
sources. He is certainly not identical with the Sufi Abt Bakr al-Qahtabi men- 
tioned by Kalabadhi.!08 We may well be closing in when we learn that the poet 
Mithgalal-Wasiti, who lived during the second half of the third/ninth century,!°9 
wrote mocking verses about a certain Qahtabi.¥° Or maybe he was the one 
cited as the authority for Muhammad b. Dawid al-Isfahani, the author of K. 
al-zahra.“ Ibn Dawid died 297/910, and the nisba al-Qahtabi is comparatively 
rare. It is true that this connection would take us to Iran, rather than Egypt, 
but it is not impossible, as Ibn Khabit’s ideas continued to thrive in Khuzistan, 
in the Mu'tazilite community in ‘Askar Mukram."? It could be imagined that 
this was where Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar found the inspiration for attributing to the 
ashab al-tanasukh an idea that is not recorded anywhere else: that the spirits, 
once they had accepted the obligation to abide by the law could not rid them- 
selves of it if they wanted to, as they had made a kind of vow. Consequently 
God had the right to hold them to account.” It may have been living reality to 
the qadi; after all, it was not far from Khuzistan to Rayy. 


We are unable to find out more about Abū Muslim al-Harrani, whom 
Baghdadi mentioned following Qahtabi (Farq 259, 12ff./276, —5ff. [incor- 
rect Abu Muslim al-Khurasani] > Isfara’'ini, Tabsir 121, ult. f./138, 7ff.). It re- 
mains to be examined whether the ideas described paved the way for the 
Nusayriyya which emerged in Iraq in the second half of the third century 
(cf. Halm in: Der Islam 58/1981/72ff.); the heresiographers do not mention 
such a connection. 





108 = Ta‘arruf 31,5 (the nisba once again misspelt as al-Qahti; cf. 68, 8); against Massignon, who 
claimed the two were identical (Passion 111 113, n. 3/transl. 111 103, n. 18). 

109 He was Ibn al-Riami’s rawi; cf. GAs 2/603. 

110 Marzubani, Mujam al-shw‘ara’ 403, 7f. 

111 TBV 259,10 = Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam V1 94, 10. 

112 Baghdadi, Farq 261, —4ff./278, off. Regarding this community cf. also vol. 11 515f. 

113 Text 20, c-d. 
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3.3 The mihna 


In his Baghdad days Ma’mun lived up to the image theologians such as Abu 
]-Hudhayl and Nazzam sketched of the caliph: he presented himself as teacher 
of the community.! He governed religious life by means of edicts; no-one be- 
fore him had passed so many. He was the first caliph to introduce his decrees 
with the phrase ‘In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate’? It was 
believed that he thought himself under the protection of God (ma‘sum) in his 
decisions; Abū ‘Isa al-Warrag and Ibn al-Réwandi appear to have polemicised 
against it from the Shr‘ite point of view.? 

Independently of each other and with different emphasis, Ira Lapidus* and 
Tilman Nagel® both examined his self-image as ruler and the crisis he precipi- 
tated with it.6 He addressed the public for the first time in 211/826, having a 
herald proclaim — presumably in the capital only — that whoever spoke well of 
Mu‘awiya or preferred him over any of the other companions of the prophet 
would forfeit his civil rights.” One year later, in Rabi‘ 1 212/June 827, he affirmed 
this under the opposite aspect, issuing the proclamation that ‘Ali had been the 
most excellent human being after the prophet’s death. At the same time, how- 
ever, he proclaimed the createdness of the Quran.® This time his voice carried 
further; even a Somali history, K. al-zanj, mentioned the event on this date.? In 
216/831 he — already engaged in religious war against the Byzantines in Syria — 
ordered his governor in Baghdad to have the troops who were left behind chant 
a triple Allahu akbar after the communal prayer in the mosque; the first time 
this was carried out in full view of the general public, during Friday prayers 


BH 


Text xv 41. More detail cf. p. 59f. above. 
Ya‘qubi, Mushakala 31, 10, and Ta’rikh 571, 12. 
Hakim al-Jushami, Safina (Ms Ambrosiana C 32), fol. 180b, —4ff. 
In: IJMES 6/1975/363ff., exp. 378f. 
Rechtleitung und Kalifat 44off. 
M. O. Abu Saq’s study The Politics of the Mihna under al-Ma’min and his Successors (PhD 
Edinburgh 1971) does not contribute new information. Fahmi Jad‘an, Al-mihna. Bahth ft 


aun fw bd 


jadaliyyat al-dini wal-siyasi fi l-Islam (Amman 1989), on the other hand, is worth reading. 

7 Tabari 111 1098, 13f. 

8 Ibid. 111 1099, 10ff. 
Cerulli, Somalia 1 267. Due to the troubles in Iraq Mamūn had not been able to concern 
himself with the East African coast; now the contact and with it his authority had apparently 
been re-established. We cannot rule out that Tabari distributed events incorrectly among the 
years 211 and 212; Mas‘udi — following the same source (or possibly Tabari himself?) has the 
text of 211 s. a. 212 (Murūj VII 90, 5ff./IVv 338, 3ff.). 
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in the middle of Ramadan." In 218, only a few months before his unexpected 
death, he decreed that the important legal scholars and theologians of the cap- 
ital, especially those who held an office and received their salary from the state 
should be tested concerning their orthodoxy in the question of the khalq al- 
Quran. A significant part of the correspondence he wrote from Syria is extant.!! 

Scholars have long tried to find a common political or religious motif in all 
these decrees, but the answers they have arrived at differ considerably. In his 
ground-breaking study Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna of 1897 M. W. Patton 
suggested that Ma’min’s ‘Alid politics were the reason; W. M. Watt! and 
D. Sourdel!* provided further supporting evidence of this theory. The problem 
arises when we try to prove why the dogma of the khalq al-Qur‘an should have 
please the Shr‘a. Patton, relying on the knowledge available at his time, found 
a rather too simple answer: the Shi‘ites were Mu‘tazilites. This is an anachro- 
nism. Watt thought that the authority the Shi‘ites accorded to the imam was 
incompatible with overemphasis of the Quran, but he admitted that this was 
pure hypothesis; we have no evidence of the Shrites still ranking their charis- 
matic leader above the Quran at that time — least of all those close to Ma’miin. 


Ma’mun himself calls the Quran imam in his second missive (Tabari 111 
118, 3). A remark by Jahiz furthermore implies that the ‘Rafidites’ rejected 
the khalq al-Qur‘an (Text XVI 15, a). Regarding the complex attitude of the 
Zaydites and the ‘Alids connected with them cf. Madelung in: Festschrift 
Löfgren aiff. It is noticeable how much a Shrite author like Mas‘tdi played 
down the proclamation of the khalg al-Quran: ‘(Ma’min) held forth 
about (takallama ft) certain parts of the recitation (tilawa, i.e. the recited 
text) being created’. However, he was not able to figure out why the caliph 
expressed his dislike of Mu‘awiya so harshly (Murūj, loc. cit.). — At first I 
also adopted Watt's theory (Oriens 18-19/1965—6/g2f.). Madelung, on the 
other hand, already rejected it in JNES 30/1971/78. 





In order to circumvent the difficulties inherent in this explanation, we could 
tie it to something else: not to the target audience whom the caliph was try- 
ing to placate, but to the group he put in its place with his actions. This was 
Lapidus’ approach. His theory was that the population of Baghdad, guided as 


10 Tabar 111 1105, 5ff. 

11 Ibid. 1112, 10ff. 

12 P54. 

13 ~~ First in MW 40/1950/34f.; later in JRAS 1963, p. 44f. 
14  [nREI 30/1962/43. 
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it was by members of respected Khorasanian families, was the intended audi- 
ence. In that case the rejection of the khalq al-Qur'an is easily explained; but it 
remains to be proven that the Shi‘a did not find much support in these circles. 
Ma’min was a stranger in the capital. While he knew the Iraqi intelligence, 
many of whom had accompanied him to Marv, he had no connection with 
the masses.!5 He believed the scholars who were well-liked among them to be 
dangerous; this may have been what induced him to force them to a profes- 
sion of faith. The Ahd Ardashir on which Ma’mun based the education of his 
nephew, the ‘dauphin’ al-Wathigq,!” warns the ruler that the common people 
(sifla) might know more about religion than he himself; in such a case, it says, 
secret leaders would emerge among them.!® They were the threat. Mamun 
had to respond to their anti-Shi‘ite attitude that had gained ground since the 
fall of the Barmakids and spread among the population during the recent civil 
war. This should be interpreted as a primarily political necessity; the caliph 
had left his own Shi‘ite phase behind himself by that time. The latter image 
thus carries greater probability; we must, however, put some of the details into 
greater relief. 

Lapidus correctly pointed out the significance of Sahl b. Salama’s example.!9 
It was thanks to him that the population of Baghdad became aware of its self- 
reliance in the troubles after Amin’s death. Still, we must not forget that he 
was not the only tribune of the people. Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi had also relied on 
citizens’ militias. They as well as their spiritual leaders were hostile to the theo- 
logians who by then had the most influence at court, above all Bishr al-Maris1;2° 
in the case of Sahl b. Salama, this is not certain.2! What the two movements 
had in common was their adherence to the amr bil-maTuf: This was an old 
revolutionary maxim;?? after his arrival in Baghdad Ma’mutn had taken steps 
against it.23 It seems to have had particular historic roots among the leaders, as 
a remarkably large number of them came from old-established Khorasanian 
families who had come to Iraq together with the revolutionary troops. This 
was true of Sahl b. Salama himself,?* but also of Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khuza‘ who 


15 Thus already Gibb in: Elaboration de l'Islam 122. 
16 Thus Crone/Hinds, God’s Caliph 93 and earlier. 
17 See p. 60 above. 

18 Cf. Streppat in: Festschrift Abbas 451f. 

19 P. 371f.; regarding him see p. 186ff. above. 

20 See p. 188ff. above. 

21 See p. 187 above. 

22 See vol. 11 440ff. above. 

23 See p. 187 and vol. 11 441 above. 

24 See p.185 above. 
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was his associate at the time?5 and would later rebel against Wathiq;7° it also 
applied to Ibn Hanbal?” and Nu‘aym b. Hammad.?® A man from Marv could 
later permit himself the remark that only people from his city had withstood 
the mihna;?9 the Marawiza had their own quarter in Baghdad.*° It is not cer- 
tain whether they had already been part of the action against Bishr b. al-Marisi 
under Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi; but we can safely assume that Bishr himself had 
not been entirely free from resentment against ‘the populace’ ever since that 
time. 

The basis the Abbasids had originally had in the capital appears to have split 
during the civil war. The conflict towards which the development was heading 
looked paradoxical in that Ma’mun, too, had been shaped by the intellectual 
climate in Marv — but at a time when his opponents had long moved to Iraq, 
evolving a new identity there. He stood for a ‘progressive’ concept of God fo- 
cussing on transcendence, while they adhered to the older anthropomorphism 
that had already been in conflict with transcendentalism in eastern Iran, and 
whose Iraqi opponents were decried by them as ‘Jahmites’. The suspicion that 
they would cooperate with Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi in this respect at the very least 
is supported by events surrounding the ‘testing’ of the gadi Bishr b. al-Walid al- 
Kindi,?! one of its most important figures. Ma’mun ordered that the former 
anti-caliph should himself be interrogated together with him ‘because he em- 
braced his views’.32 This is surprising enough in itself, as Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi 
was not a practising jurist. And it is even more unusual that Ma’mūn would 
have had him beheaded if he had not complied; this degree of harshness must 
be indicative of old political hostility. Of course Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi had spo- 
ken out against Ma’mun’s ‘Alid politics in the past.33 

The fact that anthropomorphism as well as the khalg al-Quran were con- 
troversial issues is mentioned only in passing,3+ but just how much it shaped 


25 Seep. 188 above. 

26 Seep. 510ff. below. 

27 Cf. E1*1 272 bs. v. Ahmad b. Hanbal; also Madelung, Religious Trends in Early Islamic Iran 
22. 

28 See vol. 11 812 above. It is worthwhile applying this approach to the biographies dedicated 
by Khatib al-Baghdadi to the victims of the mihna. 

29 TBV177, 10ff. 

30 Ş.A. al-‘Ali, Baghdad 1, 162. 

31 Regarding him see p. 149f. above; more detail p. 495 and 497 below. 

32  Tabari 111 1126, 17ff. 

33 See p.186 above. When he was arrested in 210/825, he still had prominent followers; unlike 
him they were not pardoned (Tabari 111 1073, 15ff./transl. Bosworth 145ff.). 

34 Seep. 497, 502f,, 505f. and 512 below. 
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the ideas of the most prominent victims of persecution can best be seen in the 
example of Ibn Hanbal. He was a little over fifty at the time; he had begun to 
study hadith in 179/795. There can be hardly any doubt that from the first he 
embraced the image of God that had been transported by prophetic tradition 
and supported from the East thanks to the influence of Mugatil b. Sulayman. 
His clan, the Zuhayr b. Hurqiis, many of whom lived in Kufa, was well-known 
for these tendencies. This was why Tabari was believed to have called a po- 
lemic he wrote against Ibn Hanbal Al-radd ‘ala (-Hurqusiyya.*> During Hārūn 
al-Rashid’s later years these views were not remarkable, and sometimes even 
expedient. For a long time Ibn Hanbal also followed the trend of the Baghdad 
muhaddithun not to recognise ‘Ali as caliph as he never enjoyed unchallenged 
support; this, too, was a view that corresponded to the official line of the au- 
thorities until Amin’s caliphate. Its most outspoken representative was Isma‘ll 
b. Dawid al-Jawzi, known as the ‘Imam of the Hashwiyya’ among Mu tazilites, 
and who may have been Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi’s man in the past.3” 


What Ibn al-Dāf tells us about Ibn Hanbal’s tribal affiliation contradicts 
the usual information, which goes back to a genealogy published by Ibn 
Hanbal’s son Salih. According to him Ibn Hanbal was a member of the 
Banu Mazin b. Shayban (Mihnat Ibn Hanbal 267, 1ff. DŪMī; adopted by 
e.g. Ibn al-Jawzi, Managib Ibn Hanbal 16ff.). Our suspicions are awak- 
ened, however, by its going back to Abraham. On the other hand it can- 
not be denied that Ibn al-Da‘l was striving to disparage Ibn Hanbal. The 
Shi‘ites believed Ibn Hanbal to be a descendant of the Kharijite Hurqus 
b. Zuhayr, also called Dhu |-Thudayya (Bihar XLIX 261 no. 1; regarding him 
see vol. I 26, n. 12 above); Ibn al-Da‘l using the form Zuhayr b. Hurqūş 
instead could be explained either as an error or as a reference to the son 
of this once respected companion of the prophet. The latter was almost 
obliterated from the memory of posterity; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr does not have 
an entry for him in his K. al-isti‘ab. His descendants probably fared hardly 
better. Maybe the Shi‘ites associated ‘Zuhayr b. Hurqus’ with the Kharijite 
Hurqis b. Zuhayr only in retrospect. After all, there were also Banu 
Hurqis among the Mazin; this would bring us rather closer to the usual 
genealogy. Not quite as close, however, as it might appear, as these are the 





Mazin of the Tamim and not of the Shayban (cf. Ibn Durayd, Ishtiqagq 203, 


35‘ Ibnal-Dai, Tabsira 106, off.; the book is cited in Najashi 225, apu. ff. 

36 ~— Pseudo-Nashi, Usil al-nihal 66, 16ff.; also the traditions in Khallal, Musnad 151, 5ff., and 
Lalaka’, Sharh usul itiqād ahl al-sunna 1 159, apu. f. Too pointed in Ibn al-Da‘ 106, 14ff. 

37 Seep. 204f. above. 
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igff.). Still, it is worth considering that the usual genealogy might simply 
have been adjusted somewhat, rather than being entirely made up. The 
question requires further examination. 

Independently of this there is the question of whether we may be- 
lieve the well-known historian and Quranic commentator capable of 
such a text. Agha Buzurg was the first to argue in favour of the Shr‘ite 
Muhammad b. Jarir b. Rustam al-Tabari (Dharva x 193f. no. 483) instead. 
Sezgin followed him (GAS 1/328, n. 2; cf. ibid. 540), more recently also 
Gilliot (Exégése, langue et théologie 65f., with detailed presentation of 
the material). F. Rosenthal, on the other hand, cautiously sided with 
Najashi and Ibn al-Da‘l (The History of al-Tabari, Introduction 123f.; criti- 
cally once again Gilliot in: s1 73/1991/183f.). It is particularly significant 
that Najashi calls the author a Sunnite (@mmi); he would certainly not 
have said that of Ibn Rustam al-Tabari who lived only about a century 
before him. Concerning the tensions between the historian al-Tabari 
and the Hanbalites see vol. 11 720 above, and ch. C. 6.3.1 below. Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi noted secondary disagreements concerning Ibn Hanbal’s 
genealogy (TB IV 413, off. [Thanks to E. Kohlberg some new aspects of 
the controversy have been clarified. He points out that Ibn Tawus was 
familiar with a — probably more or less Shi‘ite — K. manaqib ahl al-bayt by 
the historian Tabari, and champions its authenticity (A Medieval Muslim 
Scholar at Work 250f.). He also attributes the Radd ‘ala l-Hurgqusiyya to 
him, hoping to equate this text with Tabari’s K. al-walaya or Hadith Jadir 
Khumm (ibid. 178ff.).] 





In Ma’min’s time, dislike of ‘Alt was often expressed as sympathy with 
Mu‘awiya. Yahya b. Aktham from Marv,?* who was not a friend of the khalg 
al-Quran at all, was said to have warned Ma’min against cursing Mu‘awiya 
as the people, especially the Khorasanians (ahl Khurasan), would not put up 
with it.39 Ahmad b. Hanbal’s son ‘Abdallah narrated how his father once took 
him along to the mosque in the Rusafa quarter on the eastern bank when he 
had recently learned to walk, and how visitors there were offered water ‘for the 
love of Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan’; his father explained to him that this was an 


38 From and old Arabian family that traced its genealogy back to the famous pre-Islamic 
orator Aktham b. Sayfi (TB XIV 191, 12ff.; cf. EI” 1 345). 

39 Cf. e.g. Zubayr b. Bakkar, Muwaffaqiyyat 4if. no. 10; also p. 212 above, and Pellat in sı 
6/1956/55 with further instances. ‘Khorasanians’ does not, as Pellat believed, denote peo- 
ple living in Khorasan, but ‘people of Khorasanian descent’ in Baghdad. Regarding them 
cf. also F. ‘Umar in: Bull. Coll. of Arts Baghdad 11/1968, Engl. section 158ff. 
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expression of the hatred for ‘Ali.4° This can be dated to around the time when 
the mihna was beginning to spread, ‘Abdallah having been born in 213/828.4 
This was not necessarily a ‘culte de Mu‘awiya’, as Pellat called it. The decision 
of whether there would be only four ‘righteous’ caliphs had not been taken, 
and by making Mu‘awiya the figure of identification one could avoid making 
direct remarks about ‘Ali. And Ibn Hanbal also said good things about ‘Ali at 
times.*? It was emphasised that like him, Mu‘awiya had been a companion of 
the prophet.*8 

Ma’mun had the maqsura removed from mosques in Syria because he re- 
garded it as an innovation by Mu‘awiya,** putting a new emphasis on a mea- 
sure first taken by al-Mahdi.*5 By ordering his soldiers to chant the triple Allāhu 
akbar in the mosque in Rusafa he chose the very place to which Ibn Hanbal 
and his son had walked. Rusafa had been the centre of al-Mahdi’s government; 
the only Friday mosque besides the great mosque in the city centre was here. 
The event should thus also be regarded as a demonstration of power, and the 
choice of symbol had probably not been left to chance, either: the instruction 
to recite a triple takbir after the prayer, sitting down and with hands raised, 
was written down in the Figh al-Rida, the legal rules attributed to the late heir 
to the throne.*© However, this text is rather younger; it is clearly identical with 
Ibn Abi |-‘Azaqir al-Shalmaghani’s (executed 322/934) K. al-taklif*” Maybe this 
new worship practice was regarded as generally Khorasanian due to the raf<al- 
yadayn.*® In any case, the event shows how matter-of-factly Ma’mun claimed 
the prerogative of introducing ‘innovations’ in an area traditionists and legal 
scholars already regarded as theirs. 


40 Pellat, ibid. 54f. after Ibn al-Najjar. Regarding the later period cf. Muqaddasi, Ahsan al- 
taqasim 126, 14ff. 

41 Cf. Gas 1/511. His father was already in his late forties by then. 

42 Khallal, Musnad 16off.; ‘Ali was the worthiest successor of Uthman. Most of these pas- 
sages were apparently found in his K. fada@’il al-sahaba (GAs 1/508). 

43 Cf. the remark by Jahiz p. 508 below. Ibn Hanbal included this kind of tradition, too 
(Khallal, Musnad 190, 4ff. and 17ff.); cf. also vol. 126 above, and Madelung, Religious Trends, 
24f. Lalakai would later devote an entire chapter to the fada@il Mu ‘awiya (Sharh 1438ff.). 

44 Yaqūbi, Ta’rikh 571, —7f. 

45 Seep. 21 above. 

46 = Majlisi, Bihar LXXXIV 28f. no. 32, and 43 no. 54. Regarding a tradition on the subject after 
Muhammad al-Bagir cf. Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work 99. 

47 Cf. Hasan al-Sadr in: Riza Ustadhi, Ashna7 ba chand nuskha-yi khatti (Qom 1396/1976), 
p. 396 and 401ff. I do not know whether it concerns the juristic questions Ma’°mūn ad- 
dressed to ‘Ali al-Rida of which Sezgin lists a manuscript (GAS 1/536 no. 5). 

48 See vol. 11 599 above. 
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Sourdel already pointed out the Shi‘ite background to the measure in: 
REI 30/1962/42 (uncritically adopted by Lapidus in: 1JMES 6/1975/378f.). 
However, the instance adduced by Sourdel is wrong (Qadi Nu‘man, 
Daim al-Islam 1 205). Ya‘qubi who, being a Shi‘ite, would be an interest- 
ing witness, notes the event but comments only that in the meantime it 





had become sunna (Ta’rikh 571, 12f.). 


3.31 AlMa’mun’s Edicts 

Ma’mun did not stop with Baghdad. He sent the same letter to several, perhaps 
all, provinces; some passages of his letter to the governor of Egypt are extant.! 
However, the immediate reason for his actions may probably be found in Syria. 
During his stay in Damascus he had received the famous traditionist Abū 
Mushir al-Ghassani, frequently cited as an authority by the historian Abt Zur‘a, 
in an audience, only to find that he had no understanding of the doctrine of 
the khalq al-Quran; in fact, his naivety annoyed the caliph so much that he had 
him thrown out.” His governor in Raqqa, who had the duty of interrogating 
or ‘testing’ Abū Mushir, sent him to Baghdad to prevent him causing further 
trouble.? Ma’mitn had expressed the suspicion that it was people of his kind 
who circulated the Sufyani prophecies that had incited the Syrians to rebel- 
lion not so very long ago.* After all, Sufyani had appointed Abū Mushir gadi of 
Damascus; he hated the Iraqis so much that he wished Alexander had built 
his famous wall, intended to keep out Gog and Magog, against them.® It seems 
that the religious climate in Syria, with which the caliph came in contact for 
the first time during this journey, brought home to him that ignorance in re- 
ligious matters could have political consequences. This would explain the as- 
tounding fact that he restarted the process initiated in 212 in the capital with 
such fervour from afar.’ The stupidity of the populace, and of the scholars it 


1 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 218, 12ff., and 219, 16; more details see p. 516 below. 

2 Thus Azdi, Ta’rikh al-Mawsil 409, 4ff.; in more detail and in the style of a legend Qadi ‘Iyad, 
Tartib al-madarik 1 418, 6ff. According to Ka‘bi, Qabūl 52m 8ff., he was also angry at Abū 
Mushir for failing to provide evidence that the prophet was circumcised. Regarding Aba 
Mushir cf. GAs 1/100f. 

3 Confirmed by Tabari 11 1130, 5ff. 

4 TB XI 72, 13ff., where the case is presented as if Abū Mushir had freely claimed the Quran was 
uncreated. This is probably later stylisation; according to Tabari, loc. cit., he admitted the 
khalg al-Qur’an after Ma’min threatened to have him killed. Cf. also Nagel, Rechtleitung 256. 

5 Allegedly against his wishes (Dhahabi, Siyar x 232, 5ff.). Cf. p. 159 above. 

6 Ibid. 233, —4ff. 

7 Not, in fact, from Damascus but from Raqqa. It was at his request that Mu‘tasim wrote from 
there to the governor of Syria who resided in Damascus (see p. 513f. below). 
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followed — and not only the Khorasanians — is consequently the main subject 
of his letters. There is no need at all to read between the lines. 

Watt saw this quite clearly, growing more cautious in his Shi‘a theory as time 
went on.8 Nagel in particular emphasised this aspect. The caliph, we learn 
at the beginning of the decrees, has the duty before God of protecting the true 
faith (din Allah) and of preserving the prophetic legacy he received. He is hin- 
dered in this undertaking by ‘those who use false dialectics to invite others to 
follow their beliefs and call themselves Sunnites’; ‘they proclaim publicly that 
they represent truth, religion and community (jama‘a), and that everyone else 
represented only falsehood, unbelief and schism. In this way, they set them- 
selves above people and lead the ignorant astray ...’. ‘The commander of the 
faithful believes that they are the worst in the community, the leaders of het- 
erodoxy, who barely have a share in the profession of the oneness of God ...’9 
This very profession (tawhid) he had to preserve as pure as possible, because 
of the responsibility he had taken upon himself;!° for ‘whoever does not rec- 
ognise that the Quran is created, has no tawhid’" as he ‘accords the quality 
that is God’s only (namely eternal duration) to something created and wrought 
by God’? And in order to affirm that the Quran was created and ‘wrought’ 
(maj ul) Mamūn adduced evidence from scripture that strongly recalled Bishr 
al-Manisi.8 

The documents preserved by Tabari are a source of the highest order. He not 
only quotes Ma’min’s missives verbatim, but was also familiar with the records 
of the interrogations that took place in Baghdad. They were sent to the caliph 
who included sarcastic comments on individual cases in his last letter. This 
allows us to compare the statements of several scholars. While the report may 
have condensed events slightly, the individual steps of the ‘test’ can still be 
distinguished easily. This has led previous researchers to dispense with source 
criticism, although the situation is too complex to allow this omission in the 
long run. 


Formative Period 179. 
Tabari 111 1114, 3ff., and 115, 2ff./transl. Bosworth 199ff., and Uhrig 249ff.; cf. also the trans- 
lation of the texts in Patton 57ff., and in Ziaul Haque in: Hamdard Islamicus 8/442f, The 
same expressions are also found in the letter to the governor of Egypt (Ibn Taghribirdi 11 
219, 3ff.). 

10 Tabar 111 1115, 8, and 1120, 13 (ikhlas al-tawhid); 16, 3 (khuliis al-tawhid). 

11 Ibid. 1120, 13f. 

12 Ibid. 1120, 1. 

13 Ibid. 118, uff., but with the same sense also 113, uff, (= Ibn Taghribirdi 11 218, 17ff.), Cf. 
Text Xx 20, and p. 195f. above. 

14 Ibid. 1121, 4ff., and 1125, 3ff. 
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It does, in fact, seem that Tabari did not study the documents in the pub- 
lic archives in person. A generation before him Ibn Abi Tahir quoted them in 
his K. Baghdad, and with the same frame text. Even if Tabari was not copying 
from his book directly, he did have access to an edited version.!® The ques- 
tion now is whether the editor worked conscientiously, as he copied not only 
one missive with which the caliph set off events in Baghdad, but in fact two. 
Both of these are identical in long passages.!® Only the first one is dated; the 
second one could be regarded as a corrected draft if it were not for the fact 
that the surrounding text states that it was sent separately after the first one. 
The addressee of both letters is Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Mus‘ab, a cousin of the first 
Tahirid, who had been commander of police in the capital since 206/821-22 
and ruled like a governor at the time.!” We may assume that the first version 
is the general decree sent to all provinces,!® while the second is a confirma- 
tory instruction for Ishaq b. Ibrahim, with the chancellery adhering to the first 
version to save time. The actions precipitated by the two letters were indeed 
presented differently each time. 

Ma’mun’s ‘strategy’ is clear. He is not asking Ishaq b. Ibrahim to focus on 
ringleaders; indeed, there do not seem to have been any.!9 He does not have 
the investigation of every public official in mind, either. Rather, he is order- 
ing Ishaq to gather the judges of the city and the surrounding area and have 
them profess the khalq al-Quran. They would then in turn have to ‘test’ the 
professional witnesses (‘udul) serving under them. The lever employed was 
the ‘adala; someone who disregarded the tawhid could not bear witness.*° The 


15 K. Baghdad 338, 4ff. KELLER/184, —8ff; the text breaks off 346, 8/188, apu. compared to 
Tabari 118, 12. There are very few earlier variants (worth mentioning e.g. nazar instead of 
nass in 116, 4; nass is confirmed by 1130, 6, and 8 in the second letter; cf. Ibn Taghribirdi 11 
219, 14). Regarding Tabari’s dependence on Ibn Abi Tahir cf. in general Keller, Intro. xiii ff. 

16 The theological reasoning is slightly more detailed in the second one (see n. 13 above). 
More detail see below. 

17 Tabar 111 1062, 6ff.; Sourdel, Vizirat 265. Concerning the kinship cf. Uhrig, Das Kalifat von 
al-Ma’miin 153, n. 731. He died 235/850 (Tabari 111 1403, 9). 

18 This is supported by the excerpt from the letter sent to Egypt quoted by Ibn Taghribirdi 
(Nujūm 11 218, 12ff.) which corresponds to the first letter as quoted by Tabari (11 1112, pu. 
ff.) but does not have any exact parallels in the second one. 

19 The arrest of the Quran reciter Muhammad b. Mus‘ab al-Da“a’, who might have been 
regarded as one, seems to have taken place before Ma’miun’s camapaign; he had called all 
those ‘heretics’ who claimed that God ‘did not speak and would not be seen in the after- 
life’ (TB 111 280, 3ff. and 15ff.; Nagel 439). 

20 Tabar 111 115, 14ff., and 1120, 14ff; the report of execution 1125, gff., states that all jurists, 
traditionists and muftis were interrogated. Cf. e.g. vol. 11 475f. above. 
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decree of 212 had already mentioned forfeiting one’s civil rights in this con- 
text. Once this has been made clear by the first text, Ibn Abi Tahir (or Tabari) 
does not immediately move on to the interrogation, but instead report that 
Ma’mun invited seven scholars personally to come to Raqqa, all of whom were 
interrogated by him there and professed the khalq al-Quran in the course of 
the interrogations. They were sent back and had to repeat their statements in 
Bagdhad, in Ishaq b. Ibrahim’s palace ‘in the presence of the fuqah and the 
authorities among the ahl al-hadith’. We even learn their names: they were the 
crème de la crème of hadith scholarship. Among them was the historian Ibn 
Sa‘d as well as Abū Muslim, Yazid b. Hartin’s mustamli who had literally opened 
his mouth extremely wide in the trial of Bishr al-Marisi.21 And of course we 
meet all those of whom we hear elsewhere that they did not think much of ‘Ali: 
Yahya b. Ma‘in (d. 233/848), Abū Khaythama b. Harb al-Nasa’i (d. 234/849), and 
Isma‘ll b. Dawid al-Jawzi. They seem to have regarded the process as a kind of 
loyal address; they were not going to get themselves into trouble over the khalq 
al-Quran.”? The report is also recorded elsewhere; it was probably transmitted 
independently.” 

The only genuinely new point in Ma’min’s second letter is that two of the 
judges Ishaq b. Ibrahim is ordered to summon are singled out especially: Ja‘far 
b. ‘Isa (d. 219/834), a great-grandson of Hasan al-Basri’s, whom Yahya b. Aktham 
had appointed his successor on the eastern bank when he left Baghdad with 
Ma’mun,” and ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Ishaq al-Dabbi, a Hanafite who remained in 
office until the end of al-Mu‘tasim’s caliphate.25 Subsequently Tabari reports 
of a trial in Baghdad, in great detail and listing many names. The two judges 
Ma’mutn mentioned in his letter, however, are the very ones whom Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim does not interrogate; when asked about it he replies that they follow 
the caliph’s line in any case.26 This was probably true; biographical informa- 
tion confirms it, and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq would play a significant part in 
the disputatio with Ibn Hanbal.?” The seven who had weakened earlier do not 


21 Seep. 189f. above. 

22 Tabari 1116, 13ff.; cf. Pseudo-Nashi, Usiil 66, 17. 

23 Azi, Ta’rikh al-Mawsil 412, apu. ff; Hanbal b. Ishaq, Mihnat Ibn Hanbal 35, 1ff., where one 
of the names is incorrectly given as Ahmad b. Hanbal. In Ibn al-Jawzi, Managqib Ibn Hanbal 
324, 7f., only three of the names correspond to those given by Tabari. The list must have 
been an embarrassment to the families concerned. 

24 Waki’, Akhbar 111 273, uff.; TB vil 160ff.; also vol. 11 214 above. 

25 He was not the governor’s son, as Patton assumes (p. 74). Regarding both see also Salih 
al-‘Ali in: MMI 18/1969/52. 

26 Tabar 111 1124, 4ff. 

27 Seep. 501f. below. 
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reappear, but all those among the men summoned who evaded a clear profes- 
sion were then ordered to Raqqa by the caliph.?® 


3.3.2 The Persecution of Ibn Hanbal. The Sources 

One of these was Ahmad b. Hanbal. This changes the availability of sources, 
as two close relatives reported about his mifna after his death: his son Salih 
and his cousin Hanbal b. Ishaq b. Hanbal (d. 273/886).! Their intention was 
entirely different from Tabart’s: they were heroicising, and we can see how a 
legend took shape. A contemporary, Abū ‘Imran Musa b. al-Hasan al-Baghdadi 
from Marv, dramatized events even more vividly; his narrative was used by 
Abū |‘Arab in his K. al-mihan.* Readers and listeners desired both edifica- 
tion and information, a trend that would intensify over time and continues 
to this day. The authorities made Ibn Hanbal a martyr; to Sunni Muslims, he 
embodies the struggle of the individual against the unjust and worldly state.3 
Ma’mun wanted the unity of power and authority, but the process he initiated 
shortly before his death would put it into doubt forever. 

At the height of Hanbalite influence, in the sixth and seventh centuries AH, 
these accounts were collated into broader overviews;* Ibn al-Jawzi’s Mandaqib 
al-Imam Ibn Hanbal are the best-known instance. This involved further redact- 
ing of the contents,® as well as stylistic revisions. Western Oriental Studies 
were also guided by this image. Patton wove the ‘Hanbalite’ group of sources 
with Tabari, which was an easy task as Tabari appears to have been familiar 
with at least the basic motifs, and did not, in fact, ignore them altogether. 
The result was a characteristic dramatic effect. By removing one person after 
another from the course of events he gradually focussed exclusively on Ibn 
Hanbal. After all, the first of the scholars interrogated had already given up 
during the interrogation. Most of the others bowed to pressure when in his 
last letter the caliph pointed out their personal weaknesses and corrupt little 
practices, threatening them with draconic punishment and even execution.” 
Of the four who remained steadfast, two more caved in after a day or two in 


28 = Tabari111 1130, off. This letter from Ma’min is the first reaction of his to a trial to be quoted 
verbatim. 


HB 


For more information about both of them cf. GAs 1/510. 

P. 438ff.; regarding the reporter cf. TB XIII 46f. no. 7012. 

The Shr‘ites forgot the event entirely; Husayn was sufficient for them. 

Cf. GAS 1/5036. 

Especially of Hanbal b. Ishaq’s text (see p. 499f. below). 

Thus Ibn al-Jawzi, Manāqib 319ff., with reference to Salih b. Anmad’s text. 
Tabari 111 1126, 6ff.; cf. also Hanbal b. Ishaq, Mihna 37, —5ff. 
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prison.’ Only Muhammad b. Nuh al-‘Tjli was shackled and sent on the way with 
Ibn Hanbal, but he did not survive the journey.’ Tabari, on the other hand, 
reported that all the others were also taken to Raqqa; an explanation offered 
was that Ma’mun heard from his secret service that Bishr b. al-Walid al-Kindī!° 
pleaded mental predicament as an excuse for his tractability." It is possible 
that two traditions were harmonised here. In the end they all got off lightly as 
news of the caliph’s death reached them before they had even arrived. 


The two kinsmen collected their information mainly from Ibn Hanbal 
himself; consequently their accounts correspond in many details. Both 
texts have been edited: Salih b. Ahmad’s by Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Jawad al- 
Dumi in his study Ahmad b. Hanbal bayna mihnat al-din wa-mihnat al- 
dunya (Cairo 1961, p. 266ff.), and again ‘for the first time’ by Fu’ad ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im Ahmad (Alexandria 1401/1981); and Hanbal b. Ishaq’s by 
Muhammad Naghsh under the title Dhikr mihnat al-Imam Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (Cairo 1397/1977). There is no reasonable doubt that Hanbal b. 
Ishaq b. Hanbal was a distant cousin of Ahmad b. (Muhammad b.) Hanbal 
despite the great difference in their ages. The biographers state it (cf. e.g. 
TB VIII 286f. no. 4386, and Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tabaqat al-Hanabila 1 143, 3), and 
Hanbal b. Ishaq’s text confirms it several times. On p. 43, uff., he makes 
clear that there was no segment missing from his name; his father Ishaq 
speaks of Ibn Hanbal as his nephew (43, pu. f.; 44, 4; 55, 5), and the latter 
addresses him as ya amm (44, 8). Hanbal b. Ishaq using the same form 
of address towards Ibn Hanbal was not due to the latter being his uncle, 
but to respect for the older man (42, 9; also in a tradition concerning a 
lecture in which he heard his Musnad, preserved by Ibn Abi Ya‘la 1 143, 
-7). This kind of age difference is more frequent in polygamous societies 
than elsewhere. Furthermore Ahmad b. Hanbal’s father died at the age of 
thirty (Salih b. Ahmad in Dimi 266, 12). 

It is remarkable how quickly events unfolded. The first letter was sent 
in Rabi‘ 1 218 (Tabari 111 1116, uf.); four months later, in Rajab of the same 
year, Ma’min died (1140, 7ff.), and he had other things to do in the mean- 
time as well. Still, he was clearly in a hurry; after all, he sent his last letter 
by special courier and demanded a similarly speedy response (1130, 16ff.). 
From Baghdad to Raqqa and back the post took less than nine days (1125, 


8 Salih b. Ahmad, Mihna 276, —4ff. 
9 Regarding him cf. TB 111 322f. no. 1425. 
10 Regarding him see p. 149f. and 486 above. 





11 Tabari 111 1131, ult. ff. 
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2f.). Ibn Hanbal’s first interrogation took place in Jumada (thus Dhahabi, 
Siyar XI 239, 10), which left two months for the transfer to Raqqa. The 
course of events presented by Tabari is thus not impossible. We cannot, 
however, rely on later authors such as Ibn Taghribirdi, as they are prob- 
ably simply dependent on Tabani. 

If we want to add to or check Tabari’s account, our best source would 
be the biographical notes scattered throughout the Ta’rikh Baghdad and 
elsewhere. The traditionist Hasan b. al-Sabbah al-Bazzar, who had al- 
ready been summoned before the caliph twice in Baghdad, was appar- 
ently taken to the army camp in Tarsus before Ma’mun died (TB VII 331, 
off.). Tabari mentions neither him nor ‘Affan b. Muslim al-Saffar (see vol. 
11 80 above), who was said to have been the first one ‘tested’ by Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim. According to his own account ‘Affan did not even weaken when 
the governor indicated that his monthly salary would be withdrawn. By 
that time he was over eighty years old (Hanbal b. Ishaq, Mihna 76, —6ff. > 
TB XII 271, 1ff. > Mizan 111 82, 2ff,, and Magqrizi in Patton 86; divergent 
Abu l-‘Arab, Mihan 436f.). According to Ibn Hanbal, one man who gave up 
even before the persecution got under way properly was the traditionist 
Sa‘d b. Muhammad al-‘Awfi (TB 1X 127, 4ff.). 

We know little about Ibn Hanbal’s fellow sufferer Muhammad b. Nth 
al-Tjli. He did not play a significant part as a scholar as he was too young 
(TB III 323, 7f.), which raises the question of why he was called before the 
governor at all. He was Ibn Hanbal’s neighbour (ibid. 322, 18). His adduc- 
ing a hadith as evidence that all Muslims would go to paradise (322, 16f.) 
should not have been a cause for outrage; after all, Bishr al-Marisi agreed 
with him. Regarding his father Nuh b. Maymun, called al-Madrub, cf. TB 
XIII 318f. no. 7288. — The persons named by Tabari are discussed individu- 
ally in Jad‘an, Al-mihna 197ff.; among them was Fadl b. Ghanim al-Khuzāī 
(cf. vol. 11 713 above). 


Ibn Hanbal’s not being called as one of the first seven was probably due to his 
not yet having reached the foremost rank at the time. He was well aware of 
this, telling his son Salih later that Ibn Abi Dūwād had confided to him that 
he had prevented Ibn Hanbal being called to Raqqa with the others.!2 Ma’mutn 
described him as stupid or immature in his letters.!3 Consequently it is not 
surprising that he was not at the centre in the transcript of the Baghdad in- 


12 Mihna, ed. Dimi 282, 2f. 
13 Tabar 111 1127, 13ff.; Hanbal b. Ishaq 37, apu. according to his own information: dhaka 
L-sabt. 
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terrogation, although he was one of those whose statement was mentioned 
in some detail. Those who agreed with the createdness of the Quran, on the 
other hand, were mentioned only briefly; among them were e.g. the young- 
er Ibn ‘Ulayya!* and ‘Abd al-Mun‘im b. Idris, the great-grandson of Wahb b. 
Munabbih.! Of the others, one agreed to using the word maj instead of 
makhluq, convinced by the verses from the Quran the caliph himself cited.!® 
The hard core, on the other hand, admitted only that the Quran was ‘God’s 
speech’ (kalam Allah).!” The governor was not satisfied with this; Mu‘tazilites 
believed that, too. He presented them with a formulaic statement he had had 
prepared in writing that affirmed the caliph’s position that nothing could be 
equal to God, presuming that everything that is not equal to God was created, 
including the Quran. This, however, was precisely what those interrogated re- 
fused to accept: they were accustomed to the older formula that the Quran was 
neither creator nor created.!8 

Bishr b. al-Walid tried to evade the issue by stating merely that the Quran 
is not a creator! Someone else found the compromise: ‘The Quran is God’s 
word. God is the creator of all things. Everything apart from God is created’,?° 
meaning certainly that God’s word was not a ‘thing’ and not ‘apart from God’. 
Ibn Hanbal added the phrase ‘He is the one who hears and sees (everything) 
to the formula presented, thus laying himself open to the suspicion that he was 
an anthropomorphist, despite having said it in the context of a Quranic verse 
(42:11). When asked how he understood these attributes, he replied that he did 
not know,” in an early indication of bila kayf. The same spirit was evident in 
the fact that none of those interrogated claimed that the Quran was uncre- 
ated or eternal. This was not part of the tradition. Only the caliph used the 
word ‘eternal’, describing the opinion of the men he attacked in his first letter.22 


14 Regarding him see vol. 11 475f. above; also concerning the problem that he is called al- 
akbar ‘the elder’ here. 

15 Regarding him see vol. 11 788f. above. Tabari is not entirely definite about them adopting 
the opinion mentioned, but the fact that Ma’mun left them in peace from then on proves 
that they submitted to him. 

16 Tabar 111 1124, 10ff. It availed him nothing; he was summoned to Raqqa as well 
(ibid. 1132, 13). 

17 Ibid. 1124, 5. 

18 See p. 78 above; also concerning earlier developments. 

19 Ibid. 1122, 2. 

20 = Ibid. 1122, ult. f. 

21 Ibid. 112, 17ff. 

22 Ibid. 1113, 9. 
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While he drew an obvious conclusion here, he also raised the issue to another 
level. Ibn Taymiyya put great emphasis on this. 


Much relevant information is provided by Madelung in: Festschrift 
Pareja 1 508ff.; also Nagel, Rechtleitung 330ff. Interestingly one of those 
questioned was willing to take the step away from tradition if the caliph 
commanded it; he did not wish to deny the ‘imam’s’ superior knowledge. 
The governor, however, kept to his part: it was not his to command, but 
only to investigate (1122, 16ff.). Abū l-‘Arab tells us (Mihan 450, pu. ff.) that 
Ishaq b. Ibrahim was advised by Bishr al-Marisi, Thumama and a certain 
‘Ali al-Dari. However, Thumama had been dead for some years (see p. 171 
above), and Bishr al-Marisi is unlikely to have been very active any more, 
as he died in 218 (see p. 189 above). The information that Bishr pressed 
Ibn Abi Duwad to test the prominent popular leaders (Abū l-‘Arab 452, 
7ff.) does not inspire more confidence. Both are probably reflections of 





the later ‘orthodox’ image of history (cf. p. 494 above). 


3.3.2.1 The Second Trial of Ibn Hanbal 

Madelung demonstrated that in his later years Ibn Hanbal took the step to the 
positive statement, from ‘not created’ to ‘uncreated’! Once he began to col- 
lect a school around himself, a clear standpoint was needed, but at the begin- 
ning of the persecution he had not yet reached this stage. However, it may 
have been during his imprisonment, which continued even after Ma’mitn’s 
death, that he moved rather closer to the idea, for when Ma’mitn’s successor 
al-Mu‘tasim summoned him once again in Ramadan 220/September 835, one 
of the arguments he cited in his defence was that God’s speech must be judged 
like his knowledge. And it had long been said of God’s knowledge that it was 
eternal. 


Once again the word ‘eternal’ is used by the opposition only, and in a 
polemical sense. Actually it was not one step but two: laysa bi-makhlug > 
ghayr makhlug > qadim. Evidence of Ibn Hanbal’s employing the analogy 
mentioned at this time is provided by accounts whose origin and tenden- 
cy are clearly of opposing sides, in Jahiz (Ras®il 111 294, ult. ff.) as well as 
in Ibn Hanbal’s own circle (Salih b. Ahmad 278, 10ff.; Hanbal b. Ishaq 45, 
1ff.; also Khallal, Musnad 462, 10ff.). It is not relevant for our concerns that 
the argument has a different context in both cases. According to Jahiz 





it was Ibn Hanbal’s defence before the caliph, while his relatives heard 


1 Festschrift Pareja 520f.; cf. Khallal, Musnad 45af. 
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from Ibn Hanbal himself that even before the public debate he had used 
it to lure Mu‘tasim’s emissary, a man who had allegedly studied hadith, 
into making the heretic and old-fashioned claim that God’s knowledge 
was created. This statement could not have been made among theolo- 
gians; consequently Jahiz tells us that the argument used to refute him 
in the public debate was that parts of the Quran may be abrogated, God’s 
knowledge, on the other hand, never. This argument was recorded later 
by Muhasibi (Fahm al-Quran 364, 3f., and 368, 2ff.; cf. ch. C 6.2 below). 
Furthermore Ibn Hanbal was said to have admitted that until the time 
when he understood the connection between the Quran and God’s 
knowledge, he had not thought the theory of the khalq al-Qur‘an unbelief 
(Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tabagat al-Hanabila 414, 10ff.). However, there was prob- 
ably an intention behind this account, as it originated with the brother 
of one of the seven, one Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Dawraqi (cf. Tabari 111 116, 
16); it was presumably meant to convey that his error was in keeping with 





the general attitudes of the time. 


The appearance before al-Mu‘tasim with the steadfast defence of the true doc- 
trine including the flogging he underwent for it are to this day at the centre 
of the hagiographical mythologisation. Salih b. Anmad’s text dominated later 
tradition. Azdi (d. ca. 334/946) was the first to refer to it in Ta’rikh al-Mawsil;? 
he had received the information directly from Salih’s son Hanbal. Ibn al-Jawzi 
occupies a key position, interrupting this account in his Mandqib only to add 
traditions from other sources.’ This provided the model for later authors like 
Dhahabi* and Subki.5 Patton referred to the versions in Abu Nu‘aym® and 
Maarizi.’ The possible interdependencies between these later sources have 
yet to be examined; Salih’s text was transmitted by several ruwat from the first. 

A more important question is why Hanbal b. Ishaq’s parallel account ap- 
pears rather less important. It was at least as extensive as Salih b. Ahmad’s, 
and based on Ibn Hanbal’s own words like his; both texts correspond in many 
passages. Hanbal being the more distant relation compared to the son Salih 
is unlikely to have been significant; if it was seen as a drawback at all, it was 
outweighed by the fact that Hanbal’s father, namely Ibn Hanbal’s uncle (who 


P. 417, pu. ff. 
P. 310ff. 
Ta’rikh al-Islam, printed in the introduction to Musnad Ibn Hanbal (ed. Shakir) 1 gıff. 
Tabagat al-Shafityya 11 44ff. 
Hilya 1X 197, 7ff. 
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Patton goff. 
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was the same age as he), was present during most — or possibly all — of the 
time during the debate before al-Mu‘tasim.8 However, he was a problem at 
the same time, as it turned out that he had been the one to insist on a public 
debate in order to end his nephew’s imprisonment. He had approached the 
prefect of police, a Tahirid, as we have seen, with this aim, pointing out the 
families’ ancient ties in Marv.9 The subsequent event was thus not really a 
trial at all, but rather a great disputatio in the presence of numerous scholars 
many of whom were well-disposed towards him.!° In addition the weapons 
used were not only kalam arguments, but also hadiths, and Ibn Hanbal admit- 
ted that one of these — his own special field — was successful in defeating him." 
In another passage the pious editor of the text omitted three lines of the manu- 
script because ‘they contradicted the well-known views of the imam Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, may God delight in him’? Things had clearly grown too complex for 
not only him. 

It is not very surprising, on the other hand, that the comparatively short 
and dry account Jahiz included in his K. khalq al-Qur’an' did not leave any 
traces in later tradition. It has been almost ignored by scholarship so far; it was 
difficult to access for a long time.! There is a later Mu‘tazilite version in Ibn 
al-Murtada!® the origin of which is not clear at all. It is noticeable that Tabari 
did not mention the episode at all. It is well-known that he was not on good 
terms with the Hanbalites. While he had studied under Ibn Hanbal himself, he 
would not have agreed with glorifying his ‘martyrdom’ in this way. 

The only way in which we can come to a conclusion as to the year in which 
the debate took place is by comparing the sources, as the only agreement con- 
cerns the month: Ramadan. The fast provided even then the best setting for 
religious events; nobody could have known that things would get out of hand. 
Salih reported that his father spent 28 months in various prisons;!® accord- 
ing to Hanbal b. Ishaq it was more than 30 months.” Counting from 218 this 


8 Cf. Mihna 54, 12ff. and elsewhere. 

9 Ibid. 43, 8ff. 

10 Cf. also Dūmi 279, 13f.; Jahiz, Rasa@’il 111 292, 10f. 

11 Mihna55, of. 

12 Ibid. 60, n. 2. 

13 ~=—- Ras@il 111 278, 4ff.; transl. Pellat/Miiller, Geisteswelt 8o0ff. 

14 Butcf. Nagel, Rechtleitung 444, n. 2; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Haqq in his knowledgeable intro- 
duction to the Arabic translation of Patton’s book (Cairo 1377/1958, p. uff.); Ahmad Khalid, 
Shakhsiyyat wa-tayyarat 289ff.; more recently M. Hinds in: E1? v11 2ff. s. v. Mihna. 

15 Tab. 123, 17ff. 

16 Dūmi 277, apu. ff. 

17 Mihna 42,1. 
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takes us to Ramadan 220. Ibn Khallikan!® and Ibn al-Murtada!® confirm 
this, but according to his son’s account Ibn Hanbal was transferred from prison 
to the prefect’s house on the eve of the 19th of that month.?° This figure 19 
was misinterpreted as a year early on, e.g. by Azdi,2! and then by nearly all 
the later authors.2* Even in Hanbal b. Ishaq’s account we find the wrong date 
of ‘219.73 European secondary texts followed this approach.?* 

It had also been Ramadan when, two months after Ma’mun’s death in 218, 
Ibn Hanbal had been brought back from Raqqa a sick man.?5 Mu‘tasim had 
inherited the deceased caliph’s religious policy; Ma’mun even mentioned the 
khalq al-Quran in his testament.?° It seems, however, that Mu‘tasim did not 
have his predecessor’s sense of mission; he had no inclination to dabble in 
theology himself. Consequently it was not the caliph asking the questions 
during the debate but the scholars present. Ibn Hanbal would later cite this 
fact to exonerate the caliph as much as possible from the bad turn the pro- 
ceedings took; this was probably a matter of political sagacity even after the 
changes under Mutawakkil. He emphasised that Mu‘tasim had wished to end 
the mifna,?’ and even during a later stage of the interrogation showed pity for 
him, as for his own son.?® At first the caliph had him brought to his side and 
against all convention — and indeed all probability — Ibn Hanbal opened the 
conversation himself. This gave him the opportunity to recall a tradition by 
Ibn ‘Abbas, the ancestor of the Abbasids, which listed the simple fundamen- 
tal principles of faith.?9 The fault for the deterioration of the atmosphere lay 
nearly exclusively with Ibn Abi Duwad, who would find barely any champions 
after his death and after the Mu‘tazila lost its influence. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
noted that by his time some Hanbalites even went so far as to claim Mu‘tasim 
had asked Ibn Hanbal’s forgiveness.°° This is probably true insofar as it shows 
that the caliph tried to persuade Ibn Hanbal to change his mind; Ibn Hanbal 


18 IKh 1 84, apu. 

19 Tab. 123,17. 

20 Dūmī 278, 6. 

21 Tærīkh al-Mawsil, loc. cit. 

22 = Ibnal-Jawzi, Managqib 319, 10f.; Subki 11 44, 13f; Dhahabi in Musnad 1 91, 8f. 
23 Mihna 44,-5f. 

24 Patton 89; Laoust in £1? 1 273a etc,; more recently also Jad‘an, AL-Mihna 143ff. 
25 Hanbalb. Ishaq 41, —4ff. 

26 Tabari 111 1136, 5ff. 

27 Salih b. Ahmad 280, 6; Hanbal b. Ishaq 48, 10f. 

28 Salih b. Ahmad 283, pu. f.; Hanbal b. Ishaq 55, pu. ff. 

29 Salih b. Ahmad 279, -8ff.; Hanbal b. Ishaq 46, ult. ff. 

30 Tathbīt 210, 7ff. 
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recollected that during the confidential talk to which the caliph invited him 
once during the interrogation he recalled his uncle Salih, Harun al-Rashid’s 
third son, who had been a pious man (sa@hib sunna) and had been his teacher 
in his youth.! 

The intention of Hanbal b. Ishaq’s text is to show that Ibn Abi Dūwād knew 
nothing of theology and relied entirely on his assistants from the Basran 
Muʻtazila.32 The result was that Ibn Abi Duwad barely featured in the account. 
While he was the caliph’s evil spirit, and people believed him capable of plan- 
ning to have Ibn Hanbal poisoned after he failed to ensure his execution,** he 
kept out of sight during the actual debate. The interrogation was apparently 
chaired by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq al-Dabbi, whom we encountered before** 
and who was the third person present during the confidential talk with the 
caliph. Being gadi of Mansur’s city he was the appropriate authority. His 
grandfather Ibrahim b. Salama had been one of the most important men of 
the Abbasid dawa; he himself had at first been judge in Raqqa. In 212/827 
Ma’min had called him to the eastern bank as successor to Isma‘ll b. Hammad, 
the grandson of Abū Hanifa.36 He was most certainly competent. However, he 
was not a Muttazilite; he was considered to be a ‘Jahmite’ and thus seems to 
have taken the place of Bishr b. al-Marisi who had died in 218 and perhaps 
retired from public life even before then. 

This also explains why hadith could be used as evidence in debates. Bishr 
b. al-Marisi’s followers were much more open to this than the Mu'tazilites. Ibn 
Abi Dūwād was said to have been most annoyed at this style of discussion.” 
Furthermore he was rumoured to have bribed the traditionist ‘Ali b. al-Madini, 
who had recognised the khalq al-Qur‘an,*® to find a mistake in the isnad of 
the hadith al-ru’ya cited as evidence by Ibn Hanbal.3° ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ishaq al-Dabbi, on the other hand, was the one who had refuted Ibn Hanbal 
by means of hadith once, as Ibn Hanbal admitted himself.4° He appeared 


31  Hanbalb. Ishaq 52, 4ff. Surely that must be to whom Salih al-Rashidi refers. 

32 Ibid. 51, 3ff. 

33 Ibid. 69, 3ff. 

34 Regarding him see p. 493f. above. 

35 Jahiz, Bayan ı 86, ult. f., and Tabari, Index s. n. 

36 Regarding him cf. Waki, Akhbar 111 283, 2f., and 290, 2f. TB X 260f.; IAW I 299f. no. 795; 
Der Islam 44/1968/49. He was removed from office in 228/842-3 under Wathigq, and died 
in 232/846-7. 

37 Salih b. Ahmad 280, apu. ff. 

38 Regarding him GAs 1/108; also p. 509 and 514f. below. 

39 TBXI 466, aff. 

40 Seep. 500 above. 
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to be the most moderate and sympathetic among his opponents.*! Ibn Abi 
Duwad’s fellow believers, as he recalled, asked for his execution, although not 
even they were true Mu 'tazilites; the first one among them he mentioned was 
the Najjarite Burghūth.42 


Only Hanbal b. Ishaq mentions him. Salih b. Ahmad shows a simpler 
image, concentrating the action much more on Ibn Abi Dūwād. A certain 
Shu‘ayb, who appears besides Burghuth, may be Dirar’s pupil Shu‘ayb b. 
Zurara (see p. 67 above), or possibly the Jahmite gadi Shu‘ayb b. Sahl (see 
p. 508 below), although the latter came from Rayy and may thus not have 
had a particular tie to Basran tradition. The jurist Muhammad b. Sama‘a 
al-Tamimi (d. 233/848) also took part in the discussion, pleading with the 
caliph on Ibn Hanbal’s behalf, pointing out that the latter was a member 
of an old family (Hanbal b. Ishaq 55, —4ff.; cf. also 49, ult.; regarding him 
GAS 1/435, and p. 144 above). Regarding the part played by Abu ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Shafii see p. 316f. above; he may have been Mu'‘tasim’s emis- 





sary mentioned above. 


Jahiz confirms that the caliph remained distant, but he interprets it simply as 
the mark of princely benevolence: Mu‘tasim did not want to embarrass Ibn 
Hanbal unnecessarily. It is noticeable that Jahiz was writing while the mihna 
was still going on, as he tried to show that the trial was not mere victimisation 
but in fact a political measure the caliph could not evade. Consequently he 
had no difficulty explaining why the flogging was carried out all the same: Ibn 
Hanbal had angered the ruler with his obstinate manner. He closed his ears 
to reasonable arguments, and when he was comered he simply said that he 
was not a theologian. It was quite obvious that this was only an excuse; by 
equating divine speech and divine knowledge he had argued entirely dialecti- 
cally. Even Ibn Taymiyya was still aware that Burghuth had thrown a typical 
kalam argument at him: if the Quran was uncreated, God had to be a body, as 
the Quran is of course an attribute and as such an accident which requires a 
physical substrate. Ibn Hanbal’s characteristic response was sura 112; while he 
did not rule out that the predicate samad might express physicality, he did 
not want to interpret God’s word. Jahiz describes the flogging as ‘mild’, only 


41 Hanbal b. Ishaq 58, —5ff. 

42 Ibid. 58, -5, and 55, 10ff.; also 66, pu. f. Regarding him see ch. C 5.2.2.1 below. 

43  Rasd@il 111 293, 6ff.; confirmed by Hanbal b. Ishaq 53, -5. 

44 Minha al-sunna 211 489, 4ff. Hanbal b. Ishaq also tells us that Ibn Hanbal occasionally 
took note of his opponents’ kalam arguments (59, 3ff.). Ibn Taymiyya furthermore pointed 
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thirty light lashes; but they seem to have been sufficient to induce Ibn Hanbal 
to recant unequivocally.*® The other side could not, of course, admit this: the 
punishment was cruel, and Ibn Hanbal remained steadfast till the end. People 
claimed to have heard from him personally that he fainted from the pain.*® 
That was probably the polite way of saying that he could not remember what 
he said. It is unlikely that he would have been let go unless he confessed. 


333 The Development until the Uprising of Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khuzat 

Ibn Hanbal’s experiences had been enough for him. He lived a secluded life 
from then on, the authorities leaving him in peace after his confession.! He was 
probably able to teach, but perhaps in his own house only;? he was not entirely 
uncontroversial even among the ashab al-hadith.3 Mu‘tasim refrained from 
making further examples of scholars, and Ibn Abi Duwad embarked on a more 
long-term strategy employing literary propaganda. Jahiz acted as his mouth- 
piece, composing his Radd ‘ala l-Mushabbiha (also Risala ft nafy al-tashbth). 
The text is dedicated to Ibn Abi Diwad’s eldest son Abū |-Walid; Jahiz wrote 
him a detailed letter announcing the publication.4 However, Abt |-Walid was 
still very young; Jahiz went to some lengths to prove that experience was not 
the only criterion.> Ibn Abi Dūwād may have appointed his son his successor 
as early as 218, immediately after he himself took office;® Abū |-Walid became 
qadi at the age of 16.’ Jahiz was of course aware that he addressed Ibn Abi 


out that neither Burghith nor Ibn Abi Diwad were Muttazilites (Tafsir Surat al-ikhlas 58, 
-6ff,, and 59, 3f.). 

45  Rasa@il 111 295, apu. ff.; thus also Ibn al-Murtada, Tab. 125, 1, but with a greater number of 
lashes, and Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh 577, 5ff. 

46 Salih b. Ahmad 285, 10f.; emphasised also by Hanbal b. Ishaq (63, 10ff.). 


1 Cf. E1? 1 272f. 

2 The idea that he did not dare transmit hadith during this time, as the Spaniard al- 
Khushani claimed (cf. the text in: Al-Qantara 6/1985/326, 1ff.), is probably only a later 
obsession. 

3 This is evident from his quarrel with Muhammad b. Isma‘ll al-Tirmidhi (see vol. 11 720 
above). 

Ras@il 1 279ff.; also Pellat in: Mashriq 47/1953/285ff. 

Ibid. 294, 5ff. In another place, the dedication of his Risalat al-ma‘ad wal-ma‘ash, he says 
that he was already acquainted with Abū l-Walīd in the latter’s youth (Rasa@il 1 91, of./ 
transl. Vial 34ff.). 

6 Thus according to a conjecture by Massignon (in: WKZM 50/1948/207). It is supported by 
the note in TB Ix 243, uf. 

7 Fadl 301, -5f. The remark is included in the passage concerning his son Abu Mudar Walid 
(regarding him see p. 542 below), but together with the following text appears to refer 
to him. 
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Duwad through him; he praised that the family gave new life to the sunna and 
to the profession of oneness.® He also dedicated some of his books to the fa- 
ther, especially his K. al-bayan wat-tabyin. 


Cf. Pellat in: Arabica 31/1984/133 no. 52, i. His K. ALfutya is a further in- 
stance (cf. the letter of dedication Rasd@il 1 300ff.), and probably the 
Risala fi fadl al-‘ilm (cf. MMTA 19/1944/74). In general cf. Pellat in: RSO 
27/1952/55ff. — He also proved his religious zeal at the time by writing 
against an apostate who was burned at the stake in 225/839 (Tabari 111 
1302, ult.; cf. Hayawan 1 9, pu.). 





He said that he wanted to focus on the specific words the addressee’s family 
wished to hear.’ The populace (Aashw), being ignorant, inclines to anthropo- 
morphism and must be educated.!° If, however, it fell into the wrong hands, 
it would become dangerous. Everyone recalled how those who ‘professed the 
oneness of God’, who did not compare God with anything, were stripped of 
their civil rights — presumably under Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, possibly even during 
the troubles preceding his rule. Consequently it was a good thing that later the 
mihna also came down upon the opponents thanks to the efforts of the ‘mas- 
ter’ (shaykh), i.e. Ibn Abi Duwad." Still, by this time it had abated. The oppres- 
sion had come to an end, and the prohibition of free speech had been lifted.!2 
And immediately the detractors gathered for battle again. While some of them 
seemed to have been won over to the just cause, there were still hypocrites 
(munafiqun) among them, and they are of no use. There is no way around the 
intellectual debate; Jahiz promised to furnish arguments for it in the book he 
was announcing.!? Unfortunately only a few excerpts are extant. Generalising 
from these we can conclude that Jahiz did not touch on the khalq al-Quran, 
but his reference to the mihna shows that he regarded the connection with the 
tashbih as a given. He discusses the vision of God in some detail; of course, Ibn 
Hanbal also spoke of it during the interrogation. 


Ras@il1 293, —4. 
Ibid. 292, off. 

10 Regarding hashw in Ma’min’s letter cf. Tabari 111 1112, ult.; in Ahd Ardashir cf. Steppat in: 
Festschrift Abbas 451f. 

11 Ras@il 1 283, 3ff., and 284, pu. ff. 

12 Ibid. 287, —6, and 288, —5ff. This provides a terminus ante quem non. Pellats date of ‘vers 
220’ (in: Arabica 31/1984/159f. no. 218-9) is a little too early, probably because he, as usual, 
dated Ibn Hanbal’s interrogation to 219. 

13 Ibid. 288, ıff.; cf. also Nagel, Rechtleitung 437f. 

14 Cf. Rasa@il Iv 5ff. A passage from the dedication is translated in Pellat/Miiller, Arab. 
Geisteswelt 85f. 
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A few years later he went on to compose, once again for Abu |-Walid, a sec- 
ond text in which he tried to analyse the opposing forces growing up in the 
population: the Risala fi l-Nābita.5 Here the question of the khalq al-Qur’an 
is broached, in a slightly ironic undertone: if only the opponents were consis- 
tent ... they believe that God can add to or take away from the Quran, and can- 
not see that by saying that they have admitted to its createdness.!® This was the 
argument based on abrogation that had already been used against Ibn Hanbal 
during the debate,!’ but of course the opponents were only looking at the tra- 
dition, and as the word ‘created’ is not used in this context there, they do not 
use it, either. Of course, ‘un-created’ is not used there, either — Jahiz assuming, 
once again, that they would have used the word in the first place.!8 It may be an 
imputation, just as it was in Ma’miun’s letters. Still, the situation had changed. 
A new generation had grown up, the ‘nabita’, the ‘young shoots’ named in the 
title. They did not claim, like Ibn Hanbal, that they did not understand theol- 
ogy, but attacked the Mu'‘tazilites. Consequently they may not have felt the 
scruples the old gentlemen of 218 had when it came to the uncreatedness or 
eternity of the Quran. If we could be sure of the likely assumption that Ibn 
Kullab was one of them,!® the question would be decided easily. 

The denotation nabita (or nawabit) itself was older. Towards the end of the 
Umayyad era ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya had called the Abbasids ‘the whipper- 
snappers in Khorasan’ (al-nabita ft ard Khurasan).*° The word had already had 
a negative association at the time. It first appeared with a religious connota- 
tion in the form Nabitiyya in a poem dating from 210/826 referring to those 
who had recognised Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi as caliph and called him a ‘Sunnite’.! 
Jahiz was believed to have counted Shāfiī among them, who had already died 
in 204/820.?2 His was the only name ever given in connection with them. 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar regarded them as members of the ashab al-hadith.23 They 


15 Cf. Pellat in: Arabica 31/1984/151 no. 162. Transl. by Pellat in AIEO Algiers 10/1952/302ff., 
some passages also in Arab. Geisteswelt 136ff. 

16 ~=—- Rasa@l 11 18, uff./transl. Geisteswelt 139. 

17 Seep. 498f. above. 

18  Ras@ili1 19, 6ff./transl. Geisteswelt 139. 

19 Regarding him see ch. C 6.1 below. 

20 Rasail198, pu. f.; the letter was written in 128 (ibid. 201, 6). 

21 Tayfur, K. Baghdad 198, —4/109, 5; see p. 188 above. 

22 Bayhaqī, Mandqib al-Shafit 1 260, 12ff. (which must surely be read nabita rather than 
nabigha). This would agree with the fact that the Mu‘tazilites’ most prominent theologi- 
cal opponents came from Shafi Iraqi circle of pupils (see ch. C 6 below). 

23 ~Fadl188, 2f. 
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combined anthropomorphism and belief in predestination;?+ they expect to 
see God in paradise, albeit bila kayf. And then, characteristically: they ad- 
mire the Umayyads, and in particular their ancestor Muʻāwiya.? Now we have 
a combination of all political and theological ideas that already defined the 
opposition in the capital at the time of Ma’mun, now being taken up with en- 
thusiasm by a new generation. A generation later Ibn al-Réwandi confirmed 
this trend in retrospect.?” 


The term nawabit was later used by Farabi; cf. Alon in: JRAS 1989, p. 221ff. 
and, entirely identical (!), Arabica 37/1990/56ff. (esp. p. 77ff. regard- 
ing Jahiz’ description of it). Alon considers a connection with vedgutot 
(p. 237/p. 74), but the meanings do not correspond; these are ‘upstarts’, 
new-generation people who are yet to reach maturity of judgment. Cf. 





the naw-khastagan in Nizami-i ‘Arazi, Chahar maqala 16, 10. 


In one point Jahiz diverges from this image. In his view the nabita were mawali 
who employed Shu‘ubite arguments to show off to the Arabs.28 The epithet 
stuck to them; according to a Mu'tazilite source Mu‘tasim himself used it.?9 It 
did not apply to members of old-established Khorasanian families, of course, 
and much less to Shafi who was, after all, a Quraysh. But the ahl Khurasan may 
have had contacts with Iranians; furthermore, it was easy to overlook that they 
were in fact of Arab extraction. Ibn Abit Dawad was descended from Syrian 
Bedouins; he was well-known for being proud of his Arab origin.?° Jahiz fol- 
lowed his way of thinking; the opponents, he is telling us, acted out of the feel- 
ing of inferiority typical of upstarts.?! 

A third text belongs in this context because of its topic: the K. khalq al- 
Qur’an.3 We do not know to whom it was addressed, but it was certainly 


24 =Ras@il11 15, 4, and 20, 4f. 

25 Ibid. 18, 7f; cf. AIEO 10/1952/321. 

26 Ibid. 10, ult. ff./transl. 138f.; also Nagel 248ff. Cf. also Halkin in: Jaos 54/1934/1ff.; Pellat in: 
s1 6/1956/61ff. As in the case of Ibn Hanbal, this was not necessarily linked to opposition 
to ‘Ali, as witness Jubba’1’s remark in Murtada, Tab. 82, 13ff. 

27 ~ Intisar 102, 2f., and 112, 9f.; concerning the link with anthropomorphism ibid. 105, 10ff. 

28 = Ras@il 11 20, —4ff./transl. 140f. 

29 See ch. C 4.2.2.2 below. 

30 Seep. 523 and 540 below. 

31 Even Ibn al-Réwandi still described the opponents of the khalq al-Qur‘an as ‘simple folk’ 
(awamm; Intisar 48, 3). 

32 Rasa@il 111 285ff.; concerning the contents also p. 500 above. 
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composed before 232/847.°3 It, too, conveys how the opponents are growing 
stronger, how they insist that ascetics, jurists and traditionists were on their 
side.** It offers an excuse for, rather than a justification of, the mina; one must 
not think that it was pure snooping.®® And while the authorities kept aloof 
now, the consequences of the discrimination was only beginning to become 
evident. It was lamented that in some mosques, no ‘udil were to be found and 
the judges could not carry out their duties there.3® Anyone who still practised 
had surely professed the khalq al- Quran; pious persons felt scruples about ask- 
ing them for advice. Abu Salih Shu‘ayb b. Sahl al-Razi, known as Sha‘boya and 
appointed gadi on the eastern bank, did not admit those of other faiths as wit- 
nesses — but then he did not take any money, either?” He had had a banner, 
as we might say today, attached to the outside of the mosque in Raqqa where 
he sat in judgment, on which everyone could read the profession of the khalq 
al-QurGan.38 

The alignment of the judiciary caused a lot of bad blood. On a Friday at the 
end of Rabi‘ 1 227/mid-January 842, things came to a head: in the chief mosque 
in Rusafa, long a hotbed of the opposition, two ‘JJahmites’ were beaten up. 
Afterwards the mob moved to Shu‘ayb b. Sahl’s house of prayer to remove the 
offending text. One of his servants shot arrows at them, whereupon the door 
of his house was set alight; this is believed to be the first time people dared do 
this to a judge.?9 Besides Rusafa, Karkh was another hotbed of resistance.4° 


33 Cf. Pellat in: Arabica 31/1984/154 no. 183. 

34  Rasail 111 297, pu. f. The puritanical—ascetic component emerges in a passage from Jahiz’ 
K. al-qiyan: the Hashwiyya was of the opinion that it was prohibited to look at a woman 
(Ras@il 11 154, 3ff.). Theologians and men of letters, on the other hand, had ample oppor- 
tunity at court to [meet] the female slaves who were singers there. Cf. Giffen, Theory of 
Profane Love 120ff., and Bell, Love Theory 127f.; in much more detail Cheikh-Moussa in: s1 
72h990/71ff. 

35 Ibid. 292, 1ff. 

36 TB IV155,12, in a defamatory poem on Ibn Abi Dūwād. 

37 TB IX 243, 10f. 

38 Ibid. 243, 16f.; also Nagel, Rechtleitung 445. Darimi, Radd ‘ala l-Marisi 65, ult. f., also 
named him as being a member of Ibn Abi Dūwād’s circle, and he may have been present 
at Ibn Hanbal’s interrogation (see p. 502f. above; also Khallal, Musnad 439, 6ff.). When 
Muttasim’s Turkish troops conquered the fortress Amorium in 223/838, he and his col- 
league ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq had to travel to Samarra together with 328 witnesses of 
good repute, i.e. faithful to the government, in order to confirm how the caliph in his 
delight shared out his possessions (Tabari 111 1235, 12ff.; cf. also E1? 1 449 s. v. Ammiiriya). 

39 TB IX 243, 12ff.; shorter Waki 111 227, off. (according to whom the house was looted). Cf. 
Nagel 445. 

40 TBIV149, 2ff. 
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The rift went right through the ahl al-hadith, as not only the Jahmites’ were 
tarred with the brush of collaboration, but also all those who had given in to 
the pressure of the authorities. Ibn Hanbal was said to have severed contact 
with them and refused to use hadith notes compiled by them.*! People were 
unsure whether a prayer performed behind Ibn Abi Duwad on Friday in the 
chief mosque was still valid. ‘Ali b. al-Madini, trying to disperse the scruples, 
found that people saw him in a bad light;+# a pasquil was thrown into his 
house, and Ibn Abi Duwad had to console him with a gift of money.*? Some 
evaded the tension; Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Ijli, who had grown up in Baghdad 
and studied hadith in Iraq moved to the Maghrib in order to live a life of un- 
disturbed piety alone. 

The riot in Rusafa took place just two weeks after al-Mu‘tasim’s death.*° It 
is possible that people were trying to find out how the new caliph, al-Wathigq, 
would react. Shu‘ayb b. Sahl was dismissed at the beginning of 228/end of 842, 
just like ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq al-Dabbi, which meant that the ‘Jahmites’ 
were losing their influence.*® However, if anyone benefited from this revire- 
ment, it was Ibn Abi Duwad, as one of his protégés was appointed Shu‘ayb’s 
successor: ‘Ubaydallah b. Ahmad b. Ghalib, a client of the influential chamber- 
lain Rabi‘ b. Yunus.*” There was no sign of a thaw at all; Hanbal b. Ishaq em- 
phasised that the mihna restarted after al-Wathiq came to power.4® Nu‘aym 
b. Hammad, who had been brought to Baghdad from Egypt because of his de- 
nial, died in prison in Samarra at that time.49 Now was the time when Ibn 
Abi Dūwād had the khalq al-Qur’an taught even in elementary schools.5° In 
230/845 a delegation from the Syrian borderlands came to Baghdad. After their 
concerns had been addressed, they were interrogated regarding the contro- 
versial dogma, on the caliph’s orders; they felt under so much pressure that 
only four of them did not answer according to his wishes.5! This was also the 


41 TB VI 271, 7f.; Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tab. 1 148, apu. f. 

42 TB XI 470, 12ff. = Subki, Tab. 11 257, uff. 

43 Subki11 148, 4ff.; for more detail cf. Der Islam 44/1968/54. 

44 TB IV 214f. no. 1906; esp. 215, 6f. and 10ff. Regarding him see Muranyi in: ZDMG 136/ 
1986/514ff. 

45 On1g Rabi‘! 227/6 Jan. 842; cf. Tabari 111 1322, 15ff. 

46 However, Shu‘ayb b. Sahl would accompany Mutawakkil to Damascus (TTD VI 322, 8f.); he 
did not fall out of favour for good. He died only in 246/860. 

47 Waki 277, -7ff; TB X 319, 9f; cf. Salih al-‘Ali in: MMI 18/1969/53 with further instances. 

48  P.79, off. 

49 ~~ See vol. 11 812f. above. 

50  Hanbal b. Ishaq 81, apu. ff. 

51 Tabar 111 1351, ult. ff. 
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time when a woman could divorce her husband if she could prove that he 
did not ‘believe the commander of the faithful’s doctrine on the Quran’.5? The 
historian ‘Umar b. Shabba, in his mid-fifties at the time, was summoned to 
Samarra for an ‘examination’; when he remained steadfast, his books — these 
were presumably his hadith notes — were torn up.5? Sometime during this peri- 
od, according to late sources in 231/846, Wathiq even reissued Ma’mun’s edict, 
for the first time after the latter’s death.54 

However, it is possible that the two last-named measures were triggered by 
an event that gave the mihna yet another dramatic twist: Ahmad b. Nasr al- 
Khuza‘'s attempted coup. This enterprise demonstrates a paradigmatic combi- 
nation of the tendencies dominating the resistance against the khalg al-Qur’an 
in Baghdad. Khuzāī was the grandson of a naqib of the Abbasids and member 
of an old Arab family in Khorasan that traced its genealogy back over more 
than a dozen generations.®> As early as 201, during the period without a ruler, 
the people of Baghdad had pledged him their allegiance in the amr bil-maruf;>® 
and he had been one of Sahl b. Salama’s comrades-in-arms.>” Now he was an 
old man and only the figurehead of the uprising. The activists who co-opted 
him had money;5* they were ahl Khurdsan and even had connections in 
the police force.®? Spiritual support came from the ashab al-hadith; in fact, 


52 Hanbal b. Ishaq 79, pu. f. with two names, the second of which should probably be read 
Ibn Malaj instead of Abi Salih; this would refer to the traditionist Muhammad b. Mu‘awiya 
al-Anmati who was known as Ibn Malaj (TB 111 274f. no. 1362). Concerning his case cf. 
Waki, Akhbar 111 29-, —8ff., and TB X 74, 3ff. > LAW I 290, —5ff. The latter text modifies 
the story, probably because the judge presiding over the trial, ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad 
b. Yazid al-Khalanji (d. 253/867), was regarded as an honourable man; when Mutawakkil 
later ordered an inquiry into his term in office, he emerged without a stain on his charac- 
ter. On the other hand there was no doubt that he publicly embraced the khalq al-Qur‘an 
(TB IX 73, 16); under Mu‘tasim Ibn Abi Dūwād had appointed him qādī of Hamadan. 
Under Mu'tazz he was still regarded as a Mu ‘tazilite jurist (Tabari 111 1684, 10ff. s. a. 252). 
For more details cf. Der Islam 44/1968/50. Paradoxically Ibn Malaj would later acquire the 
reputation of having been a Waqifite, i.e. someone who did not occupy a clear position 
regarding the khalq al-Qur‘an (TB 111 275, 6f.). 

53 TB IX 209, 13ff.; regarding him see GAS 1/345. 

54 Dhahabi, Tbar 1 408, 2f.; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 259, 5ff.; Suyati, Ta’rikh al-khulaf@ 340, 
apu. f. It was said that he even had the khalq al-Quran inscribed on the Ka‘ba (Abū I-‘Arab, 
Mihan 253, 8f.). 

55 Cf. the biography in TB v 173ff. Regarding his grandfather Abū Nasr Malik b. al-Haytham 
al-Khuza‘l cf. Akhbar al-Abbds and Baladhuni, Ansāb 111, Indices s. n. 

56 Tabar 111 1344, 8ff. 

57 TBV176, of. 

58 Ibid. 176, 13ff. 

59 Tabari 1344, 3f. 
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Khuzai was one of them. The enterprise had its base in a suburb. However, the 
plot never came to fruition; it was exposed in advance and Khuza’i and his fel- 
low believers had to go to Samarra.® 

At this point the sources start on a legend that was the equal of the story 
of Ibn Hanbal’s martyrdom.® Even ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq al-Dabbi put in 
an appearance, even though he had long lost his position as qadi; he declared 
Khuzai guilty of a capital crime although, as the text points out explicitly, he 
had been his friend. Ibn Abi Duwad was exonerated quite emphatically: he 
was said to have advised leniency. However, the caliph beheaded Khuzāī with 
his own hand — using the sword of the poet and companion of the prophet 
‘Amr b. Mad‘ikarib® that he had someone bring from the treasure chamber. 
This turned out to be difficult, as a saint’s head is firmly fixed to his body. The 
caliph had to strike twice, after which one of those present stepped in to help. 
In Baghdad only the martyr’s head was put on show, but that for a long time: 
it was not taken down until six years later.? By that time al-Mutawakkil had 
long acceded to the throne; clearly he, too, refused to extend mercy. People 
believed to have heard the head recite the Quran.™ The bailiffs had put a piece 
of paper in his ear which stated that the caliph in person had asked Khuza’‘ to 
profess the khalq al-Quran and renounce anthropomorphism, but that as he 
had remained obstinate God would transport him to the eternal fire. The text 
was written by the vizier Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Zayyat.® 

One might toy with the idea that this unfortunate and entirely utopian un- 
dertaking, in which the resentment of twelve years of religious persecution 
found its expression, was set in motion by one particular event. At the end 
of 230 the Arabs and Byzantines had agreed an exchange of prisoners to take 
place on a border river, on the feast of ‘Ashura’ 231, in the month of Muharram. 
The Muslims had found it difficult to make up numbers on their side, while 
the Byzantines — who had apparently taken more prisoners — insisted on an 
exchange person for person. Even Greek women from the caliph’s harem are 
said to have been handed over, in order to free as many Muslims as possible. A 
selection criterion was needed, and the caliph is said to have told the relevant 
officials — Ibn Abi Dawad’s men, as we are told — to show preference towards all 


60 Ibid. 1343, off., with further details. 

61 Ibid. 1346, 7ff.; TB V 176, 19ff., after Suli. The trial was public, and the people are said to have 
attended it in large numbers (Tabari 1346, ult.). 

62 Regarding him cf. E171 453 S. v.; GAS 2/306f. 

63 TBV180, 6f. 

64 Ibid. 178, pu. ff. 

65 Ibid.177, ult. ff; Tabari 13.48, ult. ff., has a more extensive text. Cf. also Patton u6ff.; Lapidus 
in: IJMES 6/1973/381f.; Nagel, Rechtleitung 464; Jad‘an, Al-mihna 171ff. 
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those who professed the khalq al-Qur‘an and renounced the vision of God. The 
event was most spectacular; 4600 persons were freed in total, some of whom 
had been in prison for thirty years: there had not been a similar agreement 
since 194 or 195.86 The population of Baghdad is very likely to have heard of it 
soon, and shown a lively interest. Those signing up to be warriors for the faith 
usually came from the lower classes; they owed their religious education and 
the zeal they felt for the task to the ashab al-hadith. The fact that they were 
least likely to be released would have brough the ideological terror home to the 
people more clearly than ever before. The preparations for the uprising took 
place during the second third of the year 231; Khuza‘l was taken so Samarra 
at the end of Sha‘ban.®’ There are no chronological problems, but none of the 
sources even mention this connection. 


The same is true of the connection between the renewal of the edict 
and ‘Umar b. Shabba’s being reprimanded. Wāthiq’s letter to his gover- 
nors might well have been written during the period before the uprising, 
as even when the year is mentioned, the month is never specified. Our 
earliest source, Kindi (Qudat Misr 451, 4ff.) even seems to say that the 
text arrived shortly after he took power in 227/842. Ya‘qubi, too, our only 
eastern witness, dates it before the exchange of prisoners in 231 (Tarikh 
588, 14ff.). In the Maghrib, however, persecution began one month after 
Khuza‘'s sentence (see p. 519 below). Consequently we could assume 
that Kindi’s authorities perceived the events during Wathiq’s caliphate 
in retrospect as taking up rather less time than they actually did. — The 
remark about ‘Umar b. Shabba does not specify a date, either. Strictly 
speaking the events might even have taken place under al-Mu'tasim, as 
he was the founder of Samarra, where they took place. Ibn Shabba was 
furthermore close to the ‘Nabita’ as he, influenced by his Basran origins, 
was no friend of ‘Ali’s; in a poem composed after the interrogation he 
mentioned only the first two caliphs after the prophet (TB IX 209, ult.). — 
Another victim of the mihna during this time was probably the tradition- 
ist Mahmud b. Ghaylan al-‘Adawi; once again we do not know a date (TB 
XIII 89, ult.). Ahmad b. Ghassan, a pupil of ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd named 
by Abt |-‘Arab (Mihan 467, 3f.), may have died earlier; he was imprisoned 
together with Ibn Hanbal (ibid. 453, 1ff.). Regarding him cf. also vol. 11 115, 
n. 47 above. 





66 — Cf. in detail Tabari 111 1351, 14ff.; also Mas‘tidi, Tanbth 191, 3ff., and Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh 588, 6ff. 
67 TBV178, 18ff. 
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3.3.4 The mihna in the Provinces 

We have seen that it was probably the religious climate in Syria that persuaded 
Ma’miun to pass his decrees of 218. Abū Mushir, with whom he had quarrelled 
in Baghdad, was now seen as a hero. A later account of his interrogation in 
Baghdad claims that the caliph’s letter to Ishaq b. Ibrahim not only demanded 
the profession of the khalq al-Quran but also renunciation of the vision of God 
and the punishment of the grave, as well as a confession that one must not take 
the scales literally and that paradise and hell were not yet created.! The judicia- 
ry was controlled in Syria as well as in Iraq; Mu‘tasim, who was administering 
Syria on Ma’min’s behalf, conveyed the relevant orders to Damascus in 218.” 
Theologians in exposed positions looked for compromise. Hisham b. ‘Ammar 
(153/770-245/859), the official Friday preacher of Damascus, a respected tra- 
ditionist and Quran reciter,? used the formula ‘praise be to God who revealed 
himself to his creation through his creation (i.e. the Quran), and called the 
recitation of the Quran created.* This formula was close to the expressions 
Ma’mun had used in his letter,> while the latter belief was one widely held 
in the province.® Thanks to his reputation a number of scholars in Mosul es- 
caped the mihna.” 


In Mosul a tombstone dating from this time has been found, with an in- 
scription arguing against the khalq al-Qur‘an and affirming the vision of 
God (see ch. C 6.3, end, below). Hisham b. ‘Ammar, on the other hand, 
appears to have interpreted the rwyat Allah metaphorically (Malahimi, 
Muttamad 467, 12ff.), rather like Ibn Abi Duwad. He was the teacher of 
Baqi b. Makhlad, who firmly established tradition science in Spain; he had 
allowed him, and only him, to spend the night in the Umayyad mosque. 
This is why in Spain the disagreement between Hisham b. ‘Ammar and 
Ibn Hanbal is usually ignored (cf. the text in Al-Qantara 6/1985/325, 
-1off.). Concerning Baqi b. Makhlad in general see Marin in: Al-Qantara 
1/1980/165ff. 





1 Qadi ‘Iyad, Tartib al-madarik 1 418, 8ff. This is a catalogue of ‘Jahmite’ rather than Mu ttazilite 
heresies. 

On 24 Jumada of this year (18 June 833; TTD 11 455, 10ff.). Cf. p. 490 above. 

Regarding him see vol. 1 161 above. 

Khallal, Musnad 556, —6ff.; Mizan no. 9234. 

Tabari 111 118, 5f. 

See ch. C 6.3 below. 

TB XI 471, uf. 
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When the religious scholars had to appear before the governor in Kufa in 218, 
it was Fadl b. Dukayn, by that time an old man, who was most remarkable 
for his unbending stance.® He was acquainted with the family of Ibn Hanbal.’ 
People contrasted his demeanour with that of Isma‘ll b. Hammad, one of Abū 
Hanifa’s grandsons,!° overlooking that the latter had been dead since 212/827. 
He was well known for having regarded the profession of the khalg al-Qur‘an 
as a kind of family legacy," thus representing Kufan tradition at its best.!* This 
may be one reason why we hear so little of the later development. The mihna 
was carried out by Ghassan b. Muhammad al-Marwazi, from a Khorasanian 
family and one of Ibn Abi Duwad’s men, when he was appointed gadi of the 
city under Mu tasim.'° Of the 120 court witnesses he was said to have dismissed 
all except six, and ultimately two.!4 However, we know the name of only one 
of the victims: the pious traditionist Abū Ghassan Malik b. Isma‘l al-Nahdi 
gave in to the pressure of the authorities and professed the khalq al-Qur’an.® 
He also inclined towards the Shi‘a and may consequently not have been as 
involved in the matter as others; he was a follower of Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy’s 
doctrine.!® We are not aware of any significant incidents.!” 

Ma’mtn had summoned a member of the respected family of judges the 
‘Anbar, ‘Abdallah b. Sawwar, to Raqqa from Basra. He had been gadi of the 
city between 192/808 and 198/814, and is believed to have died on the way to 
Raqqa.!® The persecution fell onto two well-known traditionists instead, one 
of them from the same clan: ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-‘Anbari, who had at- 
tended Ibn Hanbal’s lectures in Baghdad,! and ‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah Ibn al-Madini. 


8 TB XII 349, 6ff.; Lalak@#i, Sharh usul itiqad ahl al-sunna 276f. no. 481; also Abū |-‘Arab, 
Mihan 448, pu. ff. (with an incorrect date). Regarding him see vol. 1 271 above. 

9 Hanbal b. Ishaq was visiting him at the time when Ibn Hanbal was taken to Raqqa (p. 36, 
apu. ff.). 

10 Heis most likely to be the Ibn Abi Hanifa in the relevant passage. 

11 TB VI 245, 8f.; see vol. 1 220 above. 

12 Forinstance the case of the Hanafite Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu’lw’, who had been gadi in Kufa 
from 194/810 onwards, and died in 208/819 (cf. Der Islam 44/1968/48). 

13.) Waki‘ 111 191, 4ff.; cf. Ibn Hanbal, Tlal 211 457, af. 

14 IAW 404, 9ff.; further material cf. Der Islam, loc. cit. 50; also vol. 1 253 above. 

15 Abūl-Arab, Mihan 445, 3ff.; regarding him see vol. 1 287 above. 

16  Mizan no. 7008; also Fasawi 111 2.41, 1. Regarding Hasan b. Salih see vol. 1 283ff. above. 

17 Ghassan al-Marwazi’s only ‘political’ judgment concerned someone who had denigrated 
‘Ali (Waki‘ 191, —6ff.), but he would not have got off without a punishment in Kufa in any 
case. 

18 Khallal, Musnad 474, 1ff.; regarding him see vol. 11 155 and 447f. above. 

19 Regarding him TB x11 137f. no. 6590; TT V 121 etc. 
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The former gave in when he was flogged; Ibn al-Madini submitted after watch- 
ing this.2° ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-‘Azim never forgave him for this, and it would be 
quite difficult later to rehabilitate Ibn al-Madīn?s reputation. However, he was 
an authority on the field of hadith who could not be ignored; furthermore he 
decided, once the danger was over, to recant in public.”! In the meantime, as 
we have seen, he had occasionally lent Ibn Abi Duwad a hand.?? This provides 
us with a terminus ante quem; in all probability this persecution, too, took place 
during Ma’mun’s caliphate. Under Wathig, the gadi of the city, Ahmad b. Riyah, 
who had taken up office at the beginning of 223/end of 837 under Mu'tasim, 
was summoned to Baghdad together with several dignitaries in order to debate 
with Ibn Abi Duwād.?? He was not a Mu ‘tazilite,2+ but nothing could be proved 
against him.?5 In one of the mosques of the city an attempt had been made, as 
in Rusafa, to use an inscription to remind those praying of the khalq al-Qur‘an.*® 
Most intellectuals probably did not need the reminder; among the philologists 
al-Akhfash (probably ‘the middle’ one), Abu Zayd al-Ansari, Qutrub and later 
al-Mubarrad embraced the khalq al-Quran.?” 

We are not well-informed about events in the Hijaz. Ever since Ma’mutn’s day, 
the gadi of Mecca had been a certain ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Zayd b. Muhammad al- 
Makhzumi, a man from old-established local nobility who ‘held ignoble opin- 
ions and tested people’; every Friday he had a black man proclaim all around 


20 Hanbal b. Ishaq 38, ult. ff. 

21 For details cf. Der Islam 44/1968/54. There is an ‘aqida extant by him that begins with 
a profession of predestination and also touches on the non-createdness of the Quran 
(Lalaka’i, Sharh 165ff.). He recognised only the first three caliphs. 

22 See p.502 and 509 above. 

23 Waki‘ 11 175, 10ff. The historian Khalifa b. Khayyat was among those who accompanied 
him to Baghdad. 

24 — Ibid.175, apu. 

25 Dhahabrs calling Ibn Riyah a follower of Ibn Abi Duwad (Mushtabih 304, 5) was prob- 
ably due to the information in Salih b. Anmad’s account that a certain Ahmad b. Rabah 
(Riyah?) was sent to Ibn Hanbal in prison to debate with him there (278, 7ff.). Also Ibn 
Hanbal later, when asked under al-Mutawakkil his opinion of the jurists available at 
the time, was said to have denounced this Ahmad b. Rabah as a well-known ‘Jahmite’ 
(Dhahabi, Siyar x1 297, 9f.). It is difficult to say whether this was the same person. Khallal 
named the follower of Ibn Abi Duwad whom Ibn Hanbal cursed as ‘Abdallah b. Rabah 
(Musnad 439, 4ff.). — ‘Abd al-Samad al-Mu‘adhdhal wrote a defamatory poem about the 
judge (Zubaydi, Tabaqat al-nahwiyyin 97, 3ff.; regarding the author see ch. C 4.1.4 below), 
but this does not tell us anything about his religious views, either. 

26 Khallāl, Musnad 455, 5f. 

27 Thus Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnī vit 218, 6f.; he lists selected names only. 
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the Masjid al-Haram that the Quran was created.?® In Medina the gover- 
nor met with resistance from two of Malik’s pupils: Abū Mus‘ab Mutarrif b. 
‘Abdallah (d. 229/845) and Isma‘l b. Abi Uways (d. 226/841 or 227/842).9 The 
latter was put under house arrest;3° it seems that the authorities could not 
take particularly harsh action. As Qadi ‘Iyad does not include any information 
about similar events of a later date we can assume that the case petered out. 

This assumption becomes increasingly convincing because the same author 
furnishes a fair amount of information on the tensions developing in Egypt 
that also affected the Malikites. Much depended on the local authorities. As in 
Syria the edict was followed by an order from Ma’min’s brother Abū Ishaq — 
who was not yet called al-Mu'tasim at the time; he was governor of both prov- 
inces at the time. From his base in Raqqa he informed his deputy the actions 
to be taken, dispensing with all theological rigmarole and using good practical 
sense. The letter was dated 20 Jumada I 218/15 June 833, i.e. four days after the 
letter Mu ‘tasim sent to Damascus with the same objective. The gad in office at 
the time, Harun b. ‘Abdallah al-Zuhni, a Malikite, gave in without much ado; we 
hear almost nothing of protests.*! Still, it seems that he indicated he would not 
go to extremes; the great families of jurists, especially those of his own school, 
appear to have been spared the ‘test’.32 

This did not suit Ibn Abi Duwad at all. As he had visited Egypt in the past,?3 
he was familiar with circumstances there, and now tried to govern past the 
Malikite gadi by cooperating with a jurist educated in Kufa who had settled 
in Egypt as a bookseller (warraq) and probably worked as a mufti occasion- 
ally: Muhammad b. Abi l-Layth al-Khwarizmi. As soon as he got the chance he 
appointed him Harun b. ‘Abdallah’s successor in 226/841,34 radically changing 


28  Waki‘1 268, -9 and —4ff. 

29 = Ibnal-Salah al-Shahraziiri, Tabaqat al-Shafityyin (Ms Dar al-kutub), fol. 81a, 12ff.; also Abū 
1-Arab, Mihan 450, 2ff. 

30  Qādi ‘Iyad, Tartib 1 371, 1ff., where the information is linked incorrectly to his brother 
‘Abd al-Hamid b. Abi Uways, who had already died in 202 or 203 (ibid. pu. f., and Mizan 
no. 4764). Regarding Isma‘ll cf. also Fasawi 11 177, ult. f. (which only says Ibn Abi Uways, but 
presumably refers to Isma‘ll like the rest of the book). 

31 Cf. the account in Kindi, Qudat Misr 445, off., which includes the letter verbatim; also in 
Wulat Misr 193, 6ff., but abridged. Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 218, 8ff.; 224, 15ff., and 230, 2f., 
confuses the sources. 

32 Kindi 447, 14f.; adopted by Qadi ‘Iyad, Tartib 1 516, -5ff., where Harun is, of course, shown 
in the best light. In contrast Kindi 447, gff. Hārūn had occupied several posts in Iraq be- 
forehand (TB XIV 13f. no. 7349). Cf. also his poem about Ibn Abi Duwad quoted by Waki‘ 
II 275, —6ff. 

33 Seep. 525 below. 

34 Kindi 447, 14ff.; 448, pu. ff; 449, 7ff.; also Qadi ‘Iyad, Tartib 1 517, uff. 
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the situation. Ibn Abi |-Layth was a Hanafite from the east; as long as he knew 
the government on his side he had no need to be considerate of any connec- 
tions in the country. He had Nu‘aym b. Hammad arrested, and it was also dur- 
ing his time in office, albeit slightly later, that Yusuf b. Yahya al-Buwayti, a pupil 
of Shafi‘l’s, was taken to Baghdad where he died in prison.?> Many others gave 
in during the interrogation, among them Yahya b. ‘Abdallah b. Bukayr, whose 
recension of the Muwatta‘ is extant.3® 

Ibn Abi Layth’s lack of ties with the population is precisely the factor that 
renders events during his time in office so complicated. He was disliked not 
only because of the mihna; he was regarded as a Mutazilite, which was quite 
unusual in Egypt. He was suspected of debauchery as, being a Hanafite, he 
drank nabidh.?’ His judgments were according to a code of law unknown in 
Egypt; Malikites and Shafi‘ites were not allowed to practise in the mosques 
any more.38 Above all, however, he tried to stop the lawyers wearing the tall 
caps (galansuwa) in which they appeared before him; in Iraq, lawyers wore 
the taylasan. His employees diverted themselves by knocking the honourable 
gentlemen’s head-coverings off; unsurprisingly this was met with great out- 
rage.3? He silenced a lower-class opponent by declaring him a slave because 
he had given unreliable testimony.t° When he was finally removed from office 
under Mutawakkil in Sha‘ban 235/Feb.—March 850, the people were so happy 
that they performed a symbolic cleaning of the square where he had dispensed 
justice.) Mutawakkil had him cursed in the pulpits.4* Very few people ex- 
pressed understanding.*3 


35 TB XIV 299ff. no. 7613; regarding him also Patton ugf. Dhahabi, Siyar alam al-nubal@ x11 
60, apu. ff., names the ‘followers of Ibn Abi Duwad;, and also Abt Bakr al-Asamm and Ibn 
al-Shafi‘, i.e. presumably Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shafii (see p. 316f. above) as those who 
were out to get him. It looks as though some random names had been collected here. The 
Mu'tazilite Asamm had been dead for years (see vol. 11 450 above); this is probably simply 
a confusion with the gadi Ibn Abi |-Layth (see n. 44 below). 

36 Regarding this and other names cf. Abū |-‘Arab, Mihan 445, 8ff. Regarding Ibn Bukayr 
(d. 231/845) cf. GAS 1/460, and Muranyi, Materialien zur mdlikitischen Rechtsliteratur 102 
and 127. 

37 Kindi 467, 10ff.; Tartib 1 518, 4. 

38 Ibid. 451, 14f., and 452, uff.; cf. vol. 11 477 above. 

39 Ibid. 460, uff.; also 452, 3ff. 

40 Ibid. 456, 12ff. 

41 Regarding this custom see vol. 11 434 above. 

42 Kindi 463, 13ff. 

43 Ibid. 466, 14ff. 
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In the eyes of later authors such as the gad ‘Tyad, all of this flowed together 
into one great religious persecution the initiators of which were found in Iraq.44 
However, we do not even know whether Wathiq’s letter, which clearly dated 
from 231, had any significant influence on the situation. Of course the khalq 
al-Quran was at least a welcome excuse. In the mosques in Fustat, Ibn Abi 
Layth had banners put up which read ‘There is no God but God, the lord of the 
Quran’.*5 In a laudatory gasida addressed to him — on which Kindi’s account 
was based to a large extent, and which would also be quoted later — we learn 
that by that time ‘everyone was proclaiming the Quran and its createdness’; 
Ibn Abi |-Layth, it says, ‘made the Egyptians famous by means of a doctrine 
that was not famous’.*® Some scholars evaded the oppression through flight, 
to Yemen, for instance, as the arm of the Abbasids did not reach that far,*” but 
also to Syria.*® Dhū l-Nūn retired to Upper Egypt, but was caught as soon as 
he dared set foot into the Delta again.*9 Ibn al-Layth’s men policed lectures; 
if a scholar expressed himself in an unacceptable way concerning the Quran 
he would be chased from the mosque with his turban slipping down, and he 
could only tuck his taylasan under his arm.*° The persecution of the Banu ‘Abd 
al-Hakam, which remained engraved on the Malikites’ memory, was entwined 
with money matters in a most dubious way. There were no differences between 
the schools of law when it came to corruption. 


Cf. Kindi 455, 13ff., and 462, 15ff; also 199, 12ff.; Qadi ‘Iyad 11 61, 9ff.; 
Rosenthal in £1? 111 674f. The scandal took place in 237/851, a long time 
after the mihna. Even so, it would later be claimed that ‘Abd al-Hakam b. 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam, who died under torture at this time, in truth 
left his life for the uncreatedness of the Quran (Qadi ‘Iyad 11 62, 12f.). His 
brother Muhammad, who had also been involved in the affair, was be- 





lieved to have been taken to Baghdad some years previously where he 


44 Thus e.g. Tartib 1 516, -5ff.; he usually refers to Ibn Abi Layth as al-Asamm. 

45 Kindi 451, 12ff. It is not necessary to add makhlūq as the editor does; ‘lord of the Quran’ 
would have meant ‘creator of the Quran’ to people at the time. 

46 Ibid. 453, 4. All the fragments of the poem Kindi quoted in this chapter belong together. 
Thus also Muhammad Kamil Husayn, Adabuna I-‘arabi 152ff. 

47 Ibid. 453, 8f. 

48 = Qadi ‘Iyad 11 72, uf., and 1 517, 5f. Cf. also ibid. 11 u, 12ff. (AH 232), and 1 564, pu. ff. (where 
the relevant verses are not dedicated, as a comparison with Kindi 454, 3f., demonstrates; 
the man in question had already died in 225). General information ibid. 1 516, —5ff. 

49  Kindi 453, 10ff. He was one who gave in (if this is what aqarra bil-mihna means). Regarding 
him see vol. 11 815 above. 

50 ~~ Kindi 451, 16ff. 
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stood up to Ibn Abi Duwad (ibid. 11 68, 12ff., after a brief note in Shirazi, 
Tab., 99, 8f.). It is noticeable that, unlike Nu‘aym b. Hammad, Dhū l-Nūn, 
or Buwayti, he was not mentioned by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. 

We have shown elsewhere what the Egyptian theologians’ view was 
on the question of the Quran. The historians tell us nothing about the 
subject. Consequently if we want to link the events of these years with 
the systems of the mutakallimun, we must rely on conjecture. Hafs al- 
Fard, who had argued about the Quran with Shafi (cf. vol. 11 820f. above), 
was dead, but he may have prepared the Egyptian public for the khalq 
al-Quran. Nu‘aym b. Hammad may well have been imprisoned and de- 
ported because of the shocking hadiths about the vision of God he circu- 
lated (ibid. 811). Abū Mu‘adh al-Tamani, on the other hand, supported a 
theology of compromise (ibid. 829). 





As for the Maghrib, all the information we have refers to Qayrawan. The per- 
secution did not start until 231, a month after Ahmad al-Khuza‘’s arrest in 
Baghdad, and presumably because of the letter with which Wathiq reaffirmed 
Ma’mun’s edict.5! While the gadi in Qayrawan at the time was a Hanafite and 
supported the khalg al-Qur'an,* he had not been appointed during the mihna 
but had been in office for 18 years. His interrogations of scholars were lax and 
easy to evade.53 The Aghlabids had always preferred to see ‘Iraqis’ as their 
higher-ranking judges. The viziers, on the other hand, had ties to the Malikites. 
The powers were balanced and the ‘Iraqis’ would not have been able to en- 
force the khalq al-Qur’an when Mamūn’s edict reached Qayrawan in 218. The 
change of direction was the result of other, political developments. In 231/846 
the brother of the ruler usurped the power. As he did so against the will of the 
viziers and consequently the Malikite party, he now turned to the Mu'tazilites 
for support. Wathiq’s letter — if indeed it was addressed to the Aghlabid gov- 
ernors as well — would have been very convenient indeed. In any case, he had 
the khalq al-Quran proclaimed in the pulpit. Sahnūn (160/776—240/854), at the 
time the head of the Malikite scholars, went underground, i.e. moved to a Ribat 
and requested sanctuary from a holy man.54 When he returned voluntarily to 
Qayrawan, he did not receive an exemplary punishment; rather, he was put 
under house arrest and was forbidden to publish expert legal opinions.5> One 


51 Regarding the following cf. Talbi, L’Emirat Aghlabide 222ff. and 231f. 

52 Tartīb1 609, 12. 

53  Abul-‘Arab, Mihan 454, 3ff. and —5f.; cf. also p. 509 above concerning Tripoli. 

54 Abual-‘Arab, Mihan 455, 1ff. 

55 Ibid. 456, uf., and 458, 2f.; Khushani, Jabaqat ‘ulama Ifriqiya 296 no. 160; Tartib 1 610, 8ff. 
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year later, the tide had turned: the Mu'tazilite gadi became the victim of the 
counter-revolution and Sahnun, who became judge in 234/849, ensured that 
he did not survive the trial. The khalq al-Qur’an, on the other hand, remained 
a respectable doctrine until the next century, even enjoying official support 
at times.56 

Events in Qayrawan were not necessarily representative of other areas, and it 
would not have had influence beyond the Aghlabids’ territory in any case. The 
Rustamids in Tahart held different views; the imam Abu Yaqzan Muhammad b. 
Aflah (r. 241/856—281/895) wrote a treatise there in which he justified the khalq 
al-Quran in great detail, albeit based mainly on conventional arguments.>” 
This had nothing whatever to do with the mihna, but it is interesting, as the 
Ibadites did not always embrace this dogma. 

In Oman there was a debate on the subject under Muhanna b. Ghayfar 
(r. 226/840-237/8510.5° It may have been precipitated by Wathiq’s letter, but 
at the end the decision was in favour of moderation. Muhammad b. Mahbib, 
who had supported the createdness of the Quran, had to recant.59 There was 
no reason why a Kharijite should have submitted to the caliph’s demands. 

The information about how Ma’min’s and his successors’ politics was re- 
ceived in Iran is sparse indeed. The Ta’rikh-i Sistan mentions Ma’min’s letter in 
passing, linking it to Ibn Hanbal’s interrogation and consequently incorrectly 
attributing it to Mu‘tasim.®° When the letter was read out in the mosque of 
Qazwin, all those present are said to have declared themselves to be against 
it.©! There was resistance in Balkh, too; when he received the letter, the gadi 
Layth b. al-Musafir (d. 226/841) tore off his cap (kulah) and resigned. There 
was a lengthy vacancy as it seems that no-one could be found who embraced 
the new dogma.® The traditionist Ibrahim b. Yusuf b. Maymun (d. 239/853), 
too, expressed his disapproval.®? He was a Murjrite; Layth b. Musafir Hanafite: 


56 ~~ See ch. C 7.7.2 below. 

57 Transl. Cremonesi in: Studi Maghrebini 1/1966/16off.; cf. Cuperly, Introduction 209f. and 
216ff. 

58 ‘Abdallah b. Humayd al-Salimi, Tuhfat al-ay'ān 1 128; cf. Cuperly 149f., and Wilkinson in: 
Der Islam 62/1985/243. 

59  Seevol. 11 797f. above. 

60 P.185, pu. ff. Hinds says in £1? vir that during his caliphate Mu‘tasim wrote a letter of his 
own on the subject of the mihna, but I doubt this. 

61 Lālakāī, Sharh 305f. no. 490. 

62 Faza’il-i Balkh 209, 2f., and 210, 3ff.; regarding him also Law 1 417 no. 1160. 

63 Regarding him see vol. 11 6 above; also Madelung in: Der Islam 59/1982/37, n. 22. His 
views appear to have been influenced by Shaqiq al-Balkhi (cf. Abū l-Layth al-Samarqandi, 
Bustan al-Grifin [in the margin of Tanbih al-ghafilin] 184, 6ff.). 
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they do not appear to have been among those who linked Abt Hanifa with the 
khalq al-Qur‘an.6* 


3.3.5 Some Remarks on Ibn Abi Duwad's Biography. The End of the mihna 
The mihna started with a decision made by Ma’min. It may have been due to 
Bishr al-Marisi's influence that the khalg al-Quran occupied such a prominent 
position. However, later generations — and nearly all modern experts — regard 
it as above all the work of the Mu‘tazila. The reason for this is that ever since 
Ibn Hanbal’s interrogation all eyes were focussed on Ibn Abi Duwad. Some 
time ago the hypothesis was proposed that he inspired and drafted Ma’mun’s 
edict of 218.1 It may thus be worthwhile to look at events from a different 
perspective, with more focus on his biography. 

The sources employed are nearly exclusively literary or historiographical; 
the heresiographers did not pay much attention to Ibn Abi Duwad, as he did 
not distinguish himself as a theologian. ‘Philosophy’ of the kind practised by 
Nazzam appears to have been downright distasteful to him. When Jahiz ad- 
dressed the long dedication of his K. al-futyda to him, he hoped to inspire him 
to read it by saying: ‘This is, thanks be to God, nothing to do with ‘leap’ or ‘pen- 
etration’, nor with ‘substance’ and ‘accident’, but concerns the entire Scripture 
and the (prophetic) tradition. All the community is in dire need of it’? 

Of course this does not mean we should not classify him at all. On the con- 
trary, it looks as though his standpoint had been deliberately blurred, or lost 
from sight very soon. He probably was not a Muttazilite at all. While Malati 
claimed that he studied under Abū |-Hudhayl,? and even a pupil of Wasil’s 
was unearthed whom he was supposed to have met,* one of the sources clos- 
est to events, Hanbal b. Ishaq’s account, has him advised by Burghuth, who 
was a Najjarite and thus much closer to the ‘Jahmiyya’ than the Muʻtazila.5 He 
does not have his own entry in Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Tabaqat; Ka‘bi lists him 
among the ‘sympathisers, devoting a single, meaningless sentence to him.® 


64 Cf. vol. 1 p. 220 above. 


1 Thus Muhammad Abi Zahra in his book on Ibn Hanbal (Cairo 1947, p. 59f.). 

2 Ras@il 1 319, 6f. = ed. Pellat in: Festschrift Gibb 546, 5f.; also the partial translation in 
Pellat/Miiller, Arab. Geisteswelt 84f. (which is not quite correct in this place). 

3 Tanbih 31, ult./39, 16. Later connection with Abū l-Hudhayl is implied in TB Iv 142, 12 = Ibn 
Hajar, Raf“ al-isr 68, —4ff.; cf. also Abi, Nathr al-durr v 171, 1f. 


4 See p. 524 below. 
5 See p. 503 above. 
6 Maq. 105, apu. The previous section (105, 12ff.), incorrectly referred to Ibn Abi Duwad in 


the printed version, in fact concerns Muhammad b. Shuja‘al-Thalji (see ch. C 6.3.2 below). 
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He probably had his origins in the school of the Basran Murji’a; he may also 
have acquired his juristic knowledge there. Ibn Abi |-Wafa lists him among 
the Hanafites,’” but he does not appear to have studied in Kufa at all. Mas‘udi 
names him as one of those who followed the Basran method, like ‘Ubaydallah 
al-‘Anbari, “Uthman al-Batti or Asamm.® He did not have a high opinion of 
hadith.? He transmitted barely anything,!° and was accused of not allowing 
information of the sort in his trials (majalis).™ 


Many anecdotes about Ibn Abi Duwad were transmitted by the writer 
Abu l-‘Aynë (d. ca. 283/896); he was a generation younger, but seems to 
have known him rather well. Shortly after 230, at the age of around 4o, he 
became blind, which may have helped him remember his recollections 
of Ibn Abi Duwad particularly well (regarding him cf. E1? 1 108 s. n., and 
GAS 2/519f.; Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab al-Tqd 349ff:; 
regarding his relations with Ibn Abi Duwad cf. also Tanukhi, Nishwar 111 
45, 9f.). Ibn Abi Duwad himself does not seem to have written anything, 
but was fond of talking about his time under al-Mu‘tasim and al-Wathiq 
(Mas‘tudi, Murūj vi1 144/I1V 362f. § 2830). While Abū |-‘Ayn@ was still liv- 
ing Ibn Abi Tahir (d. 280/893) collected all the information he had about 
him - and from him? - under the title K. akhbar Abil-Ayna@ (GAL S$ 1/248); 
later the author Abu Nasr Sahl b. Marzuban (d. 420/1030) did the same 
(Kahhala, Mujam al-mwalliftn 1v 286). 

The oldest extant biography of Ibn Abi Duwad is included in Waki‘ 
(d. 306/918), Akhbar al-qudat 111 294ff.); he heard some of the informa- 
tion directly from Ibn Abi Duwad’s son Abū Malik Hariz. The biographies 
in Tarikh Baghdad and in Ibn Khallikan’s work are valuable. Despite 
living rather later the latter referred to numerous sources now lost; he 
expresses satisfaction with his achievement himself (Wafayat al-a‘yan 1 
91, 5). Safadi (Waftvit 281ff. no. 3264) depends on him, as does Ibn Kathir 
(Bidaya x 319ff/; he also used the Ta’rikh Baghdad) in large parts. Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani’s versioin in Raf«al-isr (p. 57ff.) is nearly completely conflated 





from Aghani, Fihrist and Ta’rikh Baghdad; the only new material comes 


q 1 56f. no. 72. 

8 Tanbih 356, uff.; also adduced by Madelung, Qasim 15, n. 1. His being a Hanafite for all that 
might be supported by the passage in Murij VII 49, 2f./IV 319 § 2734. 

9 See p. 502 above. 

10 Meän no. 374. 

11 Agh. X 229, 10. It is noticeable that his son transmitted hadith from one of Ma’min’s 
sons (see p. 542, n. 176 below). 
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from the Hanbalite al-Khallal’s (d. 311/923; regarding him cf. GAs 1/5uf.) 
K. al-sunna. In his Tabaqat al-Shafityya, Subki reports in detail on the part 
Ibn Abi Duwad played during the mihna (211 37ff.). Ibn ‘Asakir’s biogra- 
phy, to which Ibn Kathir referred, is lost as a whole text (in the Zahiriyya 
Ms; cf. Muhammad Ahmad Duhman in: RAAD 55/1980/108ff., esp. p. 115 
no. 95); but excerpts survive in Ibn Manzi, Mukhtasar (111 66ff.). 

The K. al-masabth by one Ibn Abi Duwad, which is mentioned by Ibn 
al-Murtada, Jab. 126, 4, with information on the death of Wathiq, was 
not, as Madelung assumes (Qasim 32), written by our Ibn Abi Duwad, but 
by the well-known hadith scholar ‘Abdallah b. Abi Dawid (!) al-Sijistani 
(d. 316/928; HKh 1702). This is also the source of the note on the Saffarid 
‘Amr b. Layth (executed 289/902) preserved by Tanukhi, Mishwar 111 99. — 
The Ahmad b. Abi Duwad al-Hasani mentioned in Agh. XV 273, 1, is prob- 
ably not connected to our Mu‘tazilite, either. 





He was not actually an Iraqi. The family from which he came was based in 
Qinnasrin.!? This probably referred not to the city itself but to the ancient jund, 
as he valued his genuine Arab, Bedouin background. He traced his genealogy 
all the way back to Ma‘add, the ancestor of the North Arabs.!5 The tribal fed- 
eration to which he belonged were the Banu Iyad; hence his nisba al-Iyadi. The 
clan of the Zuhr, who traced its origins to a son of Iyad b. Nizar b. Ma‘add, 
is also sometimes mentioned. His father was known under his kunya Abu 
Duwad; later biographers would occasionally rack their brains as to what his 
real name was, but without result based on the available information. Ibn Abi 


12 ~——«‘[Kh1 81, 8, after Marzubani, K. al-murshid ft akhbar al-mutakallimin. 

13 Preserved by Ibn al-Nadim in Fihrist 212, 6ff.; Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 328, 4ff.; TB 1 297, 10ff. (in 
the biography of his son Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Duwad, after Marzubani); IKh 1 81, 
3ff., and apparently also in Yaqut, Muqtadab fi l-nasab, each time with slight divergences 
unavoidable in such a long list of names. Thus there is confusion as to whether the grand- 
father was called Hariz or Jarir (the rarer form Hariz is found in TB 1 297, 21; elsewhere 
mainly Jarir). The decision will depend on the name of Ibn Abi Duwad’s son Abū Malik 
(once again Hariz after TB I 297, 14; elsewhere Jarir every time), as he would have been 
named for his ancestor. Ibn Makula confirms the form Hariz without any doubt in his 
case (Ikmal 11 86, 13f.; after this source also Ibn Hajar, Tabsir al-muntabih 556, 6); this is the 
lectio difficilior. — Ibn Hazm calling our gadi Muhammad Abi Duwad is certainly an error; 
presumably a contamination with the name of his son Abū Walid Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Abi Duwad (see p. 542 below, and earlier). 

14 TB IV 142, 12ff,, with an isnad that goes via Marzubani and Suli. The latter confirms it using 
a verse by Abū Tammam that refers to the same fact (cf. his commentary on the Diwan, 
ed. Khalaf Rashid Nu‘man, Baghdad 1977, 1 393 v. 34). Cf. also Caskel, Jamhara 11 6u. 
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Duwad’s contemporary Di‘bil was probably correct, calling the father Faraj and 
the mother Ziryab; as this is in a poem mocking them, some painful preci- 
sion can be expected. This may be linked to Ibn Abi Duwad’s son Harsiz later 
claiming that his father did not have a name besides his kunya;!® he probably 
had no wish to extend the life span of Di‘bil’s verses. The mother appears to 
have been a Persian slave; in another passage Di‘bil could not resist calling Ibn 
Abi Duwad Ibn Ziryab.” Duwad!®§ (and the kunya Abū Duwad) seems to have 
been a name typical of North Arabs;!° people remarked that Ibn Abi Duwad’s 
sons also bore unusual names.”° The father was a merchant with trading links to 
Damascus, Ibn Abi Duwad accompanied him on his travels when he was a boy.”! 

This may have been when he met Hayyaj b. al-‘Ala al-Sulami who called him- 
self Wasil’s pupil; the information is found in a Syrian source.22 However, he 
would have had to be rather old at the time, as Ibn Abi Duwad was born around 
160.23 He owed his career to Yahya b. Aktham, who had been a young man 
when Ma’min had appointed him qad{ ins Basra at the end of 202.24 He had 


15 TTD V 240, 7 (incorrectly Dh-r-bab instead of Ziryab)/Zolondek no. 5. Marzubani also 
states that the father’s name was Faraj; Suli on the other hand has Dumi for unknown 
reasons (cf. TB Iv 141, 15ff., and frequently repeated with reference to it). 

16 The tradition is probably genuine; it is already in Waki, who had heard it directly from Jbn 
Abt Duwad’s son Hariz (Akhbar al-qudat 111 300, 7f.); later also TB Iv 141, 19ff. after a book 
by Talha b. Ja‘far al-Shahid (d. 380/990; cf. ‘Umari, Mawarid al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 174ff.). 

17 Agh. Xx 134, 1. Agh. X 278, 10 shows that the name was not only given to men (such as the 
well-known singer) but also to women. 

18 It had become common practice to read Du'äd instead of Duwad; however, this appears 
to be a hypercorrect form, like D@üd instead of Dawid. The root is d-w-d; duwad means 
‘fart’ (Lisan al-Arab 111 167 b, 2f. s. v.; also Qamis s. v.). Ibn Makula does not mention 
hamza when determining the reading of the name (IAmal 111 335, 2), and neither does Ibn 
Khallikan (1 91, 7). Vocalisation without hamza also in Agh. XVII 155, 10, and XX 145, 19. Cf. 
Fischer, Schawahid-Indices 295 for 10a 5. 

19 Cf. the poem at Agh. XVIII 155, 10. The pre-Islamic poet Abū Duwad al-lyadi, a member of 
the same tribal federation whose clan traced its origin to Hudhaga the son of Zuhr, bore 
the same name (GAS 2/167ff., and Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 328, 3). 

20 Fihrist 212, —4, and n. 2 (another indication that the son’s name was Abu Malik Hariz and 
not Jarir). Regarding the other sons see p. 542f. below. However, at this point we would 
need an onomastic study to allow us to be certain which names were considered unusual 
at the time, and which ones less so. 

21 + Ikhr 81, 8f. Was this starting from Qinnasrin, or after moving to Basra? 

22 See vol. 11 363 above. 

23 Thus according to an autobiographical notice transmitted by Suli (TB Iv 142, 18ff.). 

24 Regarding his appointment and his juristic competence cf. IKh v1 148, 10ff.; regarding his 
activity in Basra Waki‘, Akhbar 11 16:1ff. It is probably not quite correct that he was only 
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recommended Ibn Abi Duwad to Baghdad when Ma’min was looking for in- 
tellectuals with whom to surround himself after his return to the capital.25 In 
this way he seems to have profited doubly from the isolation in which Ma’mtn 
and his staff found themselves in Iraq at first. Ibn Aktham came from Marv;?6 
he was too unknown and too inexperienced to get by in Basra without local 
advisers.?” Perhaps he valued Ibn Abi Duwad because due to his background 
he stood above the parties but had become acquainted with the circumstances 
sufficiently over time; he would have been over forty at the time. Ma’mun had 
to look for his confidants outside Baghdad as the old-established families had 
become alienated from him. Ibn Abi Duwad differed from Bishr al-Marisi and 
Abu l-Hudhay!l in that he appeared from nowhere, as it were; his Basran time 
is shrouded in darkness. 

Ibn Abi Duwad would later describe his first appearance before Ma’mun as 
a great success; he claimed that Yahya b. Aktham, fearing the competition, did 
not want to take him along at first.?® This account is influenced by later ex- 
perience; in the long run, the two were unable to exist side by side. Still, for the 
time being, Ibn Aktham had the better prospects. He remained qadi in Basra 
until 210,29 then Ma’mun appointed him chief gadi in Baghdad.°° Ibn Abi 
Duwad, on the other hand, appears to have come into closer contact with the 
caliph around 209, when he found words of consolation for the caliph who was 
mourning his brother Abu ‘Isa’s death.?! A few years later, in 213/827, Ma?mūn 
assigned him to his brother Abū Ishaq, the later al-Mu‘tasim, as adviser when 


21 years old, as TB XIV 198, 20f., claims, as that would mean he was not born until after 
180. However, he is said to have studied under Ibn al-Mubarak in Marv in his youth (cf. 
ibid. 192, 12), who died in 181/797 in Hit in Iraq (cf. Gas 1/95). Regarding his age cf. also 
Ikh 1 84, 11. Jad‘an ‘paints a portrait’ of him (ALmihna g3ff.). 

25 Tayfur, K. Baghdad 56, pu. ff./30, 12ff.; IKh 1 84, 10ff. Cf. p. 214 above. Ibn Khallikan’s ac- 
count seems to be related to Tayfur, and may be a reworking; it does not, however, men- 
tion the part played by Yahya b. Aktham. 

26 Seep. 488 above. 

27 TB XIV 198, 21ff. 

28  IKh1 84, ff, in an autobiographical account; also Waki‘, Akhbar 111 294, 12ff., who heard 
the account directly from Abu |-‘Ayna, but not in autobiographical form. — In general see 
Fihrist 212, 8. 

29 Waki‘ 11 167, off. 

30 Ibid. 111 273, uff.; Yahya b. Aktham was thus not gadil-qudat during all of Ma’min’s caliph- 
ate as Salih al-‘Ali assumes in MMII 18/1969/52. 

31 Agh. x 1091, 5ff.; this, as Ibn Abi Duwad put it, took place frawwali suhbati tahu. Regarding 
the date of Abū ‘Isa’s death cf. ibid. 190, —4. An anecdote in Tanikhi, Nishwar 111 67f. tells 
us that Ibn Abi Duwad was not happy in Baghdad at first, but it may refer to an earlier 
date. 
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he appointed him governor of Syria and Egypt.** This is surely an expression 
of trust; the account stresses that the caliph found it hard to let Ibn Abi Duwad 
go.33 His family’s Syrian connections may have played a part, and there might 
even have been some rivalry on Yahya b. Aktham’s part, as we hear that the 
idea had originally been his. We do not know how long Ibn Abi Duwad stayed 
in Egypt,3+ although we learn that he was there at the time when the caliph 
visited in person in early 217/832.35 

Further information we have concerning his relationship with Ma’mitn can- 
not be dated; it is likely mainly to refer to the later time. He impressed with 
his historical knowledge; during an audience he was the only one able to recite 
all participants of the meeting at ‘Aqaba complete with their genealogies.?” We 
hear of several occasions when the caliph drank wine in his presence; Ibn Abi 
Duwad appears to have taken exception only cautiously? — less, certainly, than 
the Muttazilite amr bil-ma uf would have demanded. Like Yahya b. Aktham he 
disapproved of Ma’min’s Shr‘ite leanings. Mutawakkil later even claimed he 
was a supporter of the Umayyads,?9 but this is probably once again simply due 
to his Syrian origin.4° Ibn Abi Duwad recalled later how Ma’min, when he was 
drunk, once threatened to have him killed when he refused to condemn Abū 
Bakr and Umar.“ Still, he did not express himself in such clear terms as Yahya 
b. Aktham who, when Ma’mun wanted to declare the mut'a (temporary mar- 
riage) to be permitted, protested firmly and dissuaded the caliph with juristic 


32 Regarding the date cf. Tabari 111 1100, 1. 

33 Waki 111 294, —4ff.; a longer and more literary version of the account in Ibn Hajar, Raf“ 
al-isr 60, —6ff. 

34 ~=Raf‘al-isr 62, 5f., tells us that he stayed with Mu‘tasim until he arrived in Egypt, but the 
date of 215/830 is probably rather too late. 

35 Kindi, Wulat 502, 7ff., and Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh56g9, 10ff.; cf. also Tabari 111 1105, 2f., and 1107, 3. 
It is not clear whether he was part of Ma’min’s retinue and travelled with him from Syria, 
or whether he was already in Egypt. 

36 E.g. Jahiz, Bayan 111 377, 3ff.: autobiographical account directly to Jahiz, Zubayr b. Bakkar, 
Muwaffaqiyyat 72, 1ff. no. 21. 

37  IKhı 82, 3ff. 

38 Waki‘ 111 295, 6ff.; Tawhidi, Basar 1v 213, ult. ff. (which speaks of nabidh). Regarding 
Muttasim cf. Agh. x 106, 17. 

39 Waki‘ 111 298, apu. f. 

40 Ibn Abi Duwad’s grandfather was said to have given sanctuary to the founder of the 
Spanish Umayyads, ‘Abd al-Rahman (1) b. Mu‘awiya b. Hisham, for four months (Waki 111 
298, —5ff., and Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 328, gff., after the philosopher al-Kindi). 

41 Waki‘ 111 295, 6ff. It will have to remain unanswered whether Ma’min really identified 
with this ‘Rafidite’ stance; maybe Ibn Abi Duwad later exaggerated. Interestingly this is 
the same story in which he claims to have called Ma’min’s drinking wine as haram. 
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arguments.*? In Egypt, Yahya b. Aktham lost the caliph’s favour and was sent 
back to Baghdad where he was put under house arrest.43 Ibn Abi Duwad was 
believed to have been not entirely uninvolved in his downfall; Ya‘qubi claims 
that he and a certain Muhammad b. Abi I-‘Abbas al-Tusi* conspired in order 
to win Mu‘tasim’s favour.*® 

Another factor in the tensions was presumably that Ibn Aktham had res- 
ervations concerning Ma’mun’s policy regarding the khalq al-Qur’an;*® Ibn 
Abi Duwad had stated his position much more clearly. And finally Mamin 
provided yet another reason: Ibn Aktham was believed to have misappropri- 
ated public funds. However, this motive is found in a text that is not above 
doubt; the caliph is said to have mentioned this on his deathbed to Mu‘tasim.*” 
At the same time he exhorts his successor never to dismiss Ibn Abi Duwad 
as his adviser and, considering the bad experience made with Ibn Aktham — 
namely ‘the sinister way in which he dealt with people, and his reprehensible 
way of life’48 — never to employ a vizier again. Things did not, of course, turn 
out quite like that: Mu‘tasim appointed a vizier at the very beginning of his 
caliphate, al-Fadl b. Marwan; around 221/836 he was succeeded by Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Zayyat, with whom Ibn Abi Duwad did not really get 
on.*9 And Yahya b. Aktham did indeed retire from public life until the time 
of Mutawakkil; Ibn Abi Duwad took over the office of chief gadi. We get the 


42 TB XIV 199, 10ff.; one of the accounts goes back to Ibn Abi Duwad. 

43 Ya‘qubi 569, 10ff.; he dates the event, as can be inferred from the context, to early 217. 
Mas‘di, on the other hand, claims — probably less correctly — that it was 215 (Muriij v11 
48f./Iv 319 § 2734). Cf. also Sourdel, Vizirat 238f. 

44 Unfortunately we have barely any information about him. He probably was the Shi‘ite 
theologian Muhammad b. Abi I-‘Abbas about whom Bishr al-Marisi reported that he took 
part in a discussion before Ma’miin on the subject of imāma in 205, and that he married 
Tahir b. al-Husayn’s daughter (Tabari 111 1040, 1ff.). There might also be a connection with 
Muhammad b. ‘Amr al-Tisi, who was Ma’min’s chamberlain according to Uyün akhbar 
al-Rida 11 170, 12. 

45 Itis not clear why Mu‘tasim should have desired the removal of the chief gadi. If we read 
that he revealed his ambition to succeed his brother as caliph to Ibn Abi Duwad on the 
way to Egypt (Waki‘ 111 295, 1ff., after an autobiographical account in Abū |-‘Ayn@), this 
is clearly narrated after the event; they could not have had any knowledge of Ma’miin’s 
comparatively early death at the time. Once again, Ibn Aktham was not in his way. 

46 TB XIV 198, 7ff.; cf. p. 488 above. 

47 Tabari 111 1139, off. 

48 Was this a reference to not only the misappropriation but also to the homosexuality oc- 
casionally mentioned by contemporary poets? (TB XIV 196, 12ff., and 195, 7ff. These suspi- 
cions, too, are of course part of the web of power politics behind the scenes. 

49 Sourdel, Vizirat 246ff.; cf. p. 49off. below. 
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impression that the account was composed to his specifications.*° After all, he 
was one of the few who, in distant Tarsus, was present at the caliph’s death; he 
claimed to have tied the jaw of all departed caliphs under whom he had served, 
from Ma’mun onwards.*! The text appears to try to present an order that never 
existed in reality, but seemed desirable to Ibn Abi Duwad when his conflict 
with the vizier Ibn al-Zayyat became more acrimonious, and his own influence 
began to wane during Wathiq’s caliphate. 


This would also explain why Mu'tasim’s rival, Ma’mun’s son al-‘Abbas, 
plays an entirely passive part in the text, although in reality he had a lot 
of support in the army and thus would not have had to abide by the de- 
mands made in this alleged testament. By the time Wāthiq succeeded, he 
had died and could thus be left out of the account of events. He died after 
an uprising in 223/838 (cf. E12 1 uff.; Tabari 111 1256ff., transl. E. Marin, The 
Reign of al-Mutasim 76ff.). 





There is no doubt that Ibn Abi Duwad reached the high point of his career 
during Mu‘tasim’s caliphate. People recalled how the poet al-Husayn b. al- 
Dahhak (d. 250/864), returning to court after being out of favour temporar- 
ily under Ma’miin,>? mocked him in conversation with a theologian: ‘In our 
view, Ibn Abi Duwad does not understand language; in your view, he does not 
understand kalam; the jurists think he does not understand the law, and in 
Mu‘tasim’s view he understands all of it.53 As chief gadi he did not have abso- 
lute authority in his position; according to the remit of the office he was the 
caliph’s deputy,>* but Mu‘tasim seems to have allowed him a great deal of influ- 
ence. This is most noticeable in the trial of the Afshin. Ibn Abi Duwad prob- 
ably knew the Iranian prince well, as he, too, had accompanied Mu‘tasim to 
Egypt, rising to officer and later governor of Cyrenaica and helping to put down 
the Coptic uprising in 216/831.5° Later, in 223/838, we find both of them taking 
part in Mu‘tasim’s campaign to Amorium.®® Discord appears to have arisen 


50 Interestingly, Tabari was not able any more to say with certainty in whose presence 
Ma’miun had issued his testament (111 1135, ult. ff). 

51  Qalqashandi, Subh 1 456, 6ff. 

52 GAS 2/518f.; regarding him see also p. 207 above. 

53 Ikh1 83, apu. ff. 

54 E. Tyan in E1? IV 374a s. v. Kadi. Thus if we hear from time to time that he issued decrees 
appointing or dismissing judges (TB X 317, 5ff., or Kindi, Wulat Misr 448, 3ff., and 449, 1f.), 
this should be interpreted accordingly. 

55 EI? 1 2qias.v. Afshin. 

56 Ibid; Tabari 111 1325, 2. 
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when the Afshin wanted to have the poet Abu Dulaf al-Tjli executed; Ibn Abi 
Duwad prevented this and persuaded the caliph to his view, too.5” The event 
took place not long before the trial, as Abu Dulaf had been part of the force 
that captured Badhdh, the stronghold of Papak, under the Afshin’s command.58 
However, it is probably more a symptom and less a cause. Abū Dulaf was of 
Arab descent; in the case of the Afshin, however, Ibn Abi Duwad appears to 
have emphasised even during the trial that he was not circumcised.5? In a text 
later refuted by Ma‘arri in his Risalat al-ghufran, Ibn al-Qarih quotes him as 
saying to Mu‘tasim ‘An uncircumcised man, sleeping with an Arab woman! 
probably hitting on a decisive issue.®° Ma‘arri, incidentally, thought Ibn Abi 
Duwad’s remark entirely in order.®! 

Consequently it comes as no surprise that people believed Ibn Abi Duwad 
had warned Mu‘tasim against the Afshin’s increasing power.®? Other reasons 


57 The story was very popular in the adab literature. The scene was not always described 
entirely consistently, occasionally it was embellished considerably. In particular the part 
played by the caliph remains unclear, for obvious reasons; we are unable to determine 
whether he had been informed of the Afshin’s plans in advance, and if he agreed with 
them. Cf. e.g. Ibn Abi Duwad’s autobiographical account Agh. vit 250, 6ff., adopted by 
Tanukhi, Faraj ba'd al-shidda 11 69, off.; the strongly divergent and detailed autobiographi- 
cal account in Tanukhi, ibid. 70, 10ff. (after Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hatimi, d. 388/998), 
embellished even more in Bayhaqi, Ta’rikh-i Mas ‘tdi (ed. ‘Ali Akbar Fayyaz) 213ff.; the ver- 
sion in Waki‘ 111 296, —5ff/ (after Abū l-‘Ayna’, who refers to a source in the ministerial 
bureaucracy), adopted by Tanukhi 11 69, 3ff., also Ibn al-Jawzi, Adhkiya’ 74, ff. (after Abū 
l“Ayna’ > Suli) and Ikh 1 82, off.; different again Tanūkhī 11 66, apu. ff., and Mustajād 148 
no. 68. Cf. also Herzfeld Geschichte der Stadt Samarra 139f.; in general on the sources also 
Sourdel, Vizirat 259, n. 2. — Regarding Abū Dulaf cf. Gas 2/632. 

58 Ritter, Geheimnisse der Wortkunst 34, n., following Abū Tammam, Diwan, with commen- 
tary by Suli 283ff. vv. 31-34; differences of opinion concerning the tactics of the capture of 
Badhdh appear to have been a factor. Cf. E1? 1 844 s. v. Babak, and v 63ff. s. v. Khurramiyya; 
Yusofi in Elran 111 299ff. s. v. Babak Korrami; also Marin, The Reign of al-Mu‘tasim 36f., 
and Sktadanek, Doktryny 185ff. Incidentally Ibn Abi Duwad visited Papak, when he was 
imprisoned in the Afshin’s palace in Samarra, incognito and reported to Mu‘tasim about 
his impressions (cf. Tabari 111 1229, pu. ff.). 

59 Tabari 111 1312, 16ff.; 1317, 3ff. The motif was developed further (Ibn al-Murtada, Tab. 123, 
uff.). The anecdote concerning Abū Dulaf also emphasises this factor as well as Abū 
Dulaf’s Arab descent (Tanukhi, Faraj 11 72, 8ff., and 73, 1, in the most detailed version). 
Regarding the aversion to circumcision in Iran cf. vol. 11 7o1f. above; Farazdaq reviled a 
Persian competitor as aqlaf ‘uncircumcised’ (Tawhidi, Bas@’ir 11 766, 10f./21x 148 no. 479). 

60 ~—~Risalat al-ghufran 38, 2ff.; cf. also Waki 111 297, 10ff. 

61 Ibid. 482, 1f. 

62 Dinawani, AL-akhbar al-tiwal 405, 18ff. 
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were cited as well: the Afshin intended to poison the caliph;® he corresponded 
with Mazyar, the insurgent ispahbad of Tabaristan, inciting him to rebellion.®* 
However, these suspicions were probably voiced mainly during the trial by 
which time the Afshin’s fate had already been decided.® Ibn Abi Duwad 
chaired the hearing; Ibn al-Zayyat represented the prosecution. Both were pre- 
sumably acting on the orders of the caliph. In one point only might Ibn Abi 
Duwad have felt personal interest: when two Muslim missionaries appeared as 
witnesses who had desecrated a pagan sanctuary in the Afshin’s home country 
Usrūshana against contractual agreement, and turned it into a mosque. The 
Afshin had them flogged to appease his non-Muslim subjects. His view on 
Ibn Abi Duwad is clearly expressed in a remark he was said to have made dur- 
ing the trial: Ibn Abr Duwad did not even lift his taylasan and drop it again 
without having sent a great number of people to their deaths.§” 

Ibn Abi Duwad’s friends disagreed. They, too, stressed his position of 
trust, but only as being an influence for good.® He is said to have persuaded 
Muttasim to provide support when a fire left numerous merchants destitute in 
Karkh in 225,69 and to have been given money by the caliph in order to have 
a canal in Tashkent re-dug that had crumbled long ago.”° When an illness left 
him bedridden, the caliph insisted on coming to visit him.” He took the side 
of not only Abu Dulaf, but also of Khalid b. Yazid al-Shaybani, another man of 


63 Waki‘ 111 295, apu. ff. 

64 Thus Ibn al-Qarih. Regarding the uprising of Mazyar cf. Tabari (transl. Marin 85ff.); 
Ta’rikh-i Tabaristan 145f.; Herzfeld, Samarra 144f.; Spuler, Iran in friihisl. Zeit 65f.; Daniel, 
Iran’s Awakening 477ff.; Sktadanek, Doktryny 196f.; Rekaya in Stud. Iran. 2/1973/143ff., and 
in EI” Iv 646f. s. v. Karinids; Gignoux in: Kappler, Apocalypses 362ff. 

65 Regarding the trial cf. Marin, Mutasim uff; Sadighi, Mouvements religieux 291ff.; 
Herzfeld, Samarra 146ff.; E. M. Wright in: mw 38/1949/56ff and 124ff.; Spuler, Iran 62ff.; 
Nagel, Rechtleitung 412f.; Bosworth in: Elran 1 58off. The gasida in which Abū Tammam 
celebrated the Afshin’s execution has been translated and examined by S. P. Stetkevych, 
Abu Tammam and the Poetics of the Abbasid Age 212ff. A literary version of events is found 
in J. Overhoff, Der Verrat des Afschin (Karlsruhe 1950). 

66 Tabari 111 1308, uf. 

67 Ibid. 111 1312, 13ff. Cf. also the eye-witness account of the flogging of Mazyar in the pres- 
ence of the Afshin before Ibn Abi Duwad and the generals in Waki‘ 111 296, aff. 

68 In general IKh 1 83, 14ff. 

69  Waki‘111 297, apu. ff; also TB Iv 149, 2ff., and Safadi, Wāft v11 281, 19ff. This is probably also 
the context of the anecdote in Tanukhi, Nishwar 11 101ff. 

70 Tabari 111 1326, 5ff.; also [kh 1 83, —7ff. 

71  TBIV149, 15ff. Does one of Abū Tammam’s poems (Diwan 111 53f. no. 117 or II 315 no. 165, 
with a commentary by Tabrizi) refer to this illness? Cf. also Suli, Akhbar Abi Tammam 145, 
1off. — Ibn Abi Duwad’s close relationship with Mu‘tasim is also shown by the fact that 
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Arab descent. He had been governor of Egypt and later the district of Mosul 
under Ma’mun, and fell from favour under Mu‘tasim due to the usual suspicion 
of peculation.’* Similar interventions were reported in the cases of ‘Umar b. 
Faraj al-Rukhkhaji, a high official of the administration, who was noted for his 
hatred of the ‘Alids,”? of the Damascus prefect of police ‘Ali b. Ishaq b. Yahya b. 
Mu‘adh,” and the writer Muhammad b. al-Jahm al-Barmaki.”> When Wathiq 
had the secretary Sulayman b. Wahb, who would rise to vizier under Muhtadi, 
thrown into prison, Ibn Abi Duwad ensured that he was treated well.’ What 
these traditions emphasise is not his sense of justice: no-one says that the ca- 
liph was not justified in punishing Sulayman. Rather, the qadi is presented as 
someone who did not think much of excessive severity, looking instead to the 
usefulness of the approach.”’ He had already advised al-Fadl b. Marwan, the 
caliph’s first vizier,”8 to adopt a more diplomatic demeanour and be less point- 
edly principled when the caliph asked for too much money.”9 

In Samarra he lived in the same quarter as Ibn al-Zayyat and other high- 
ranking officials;8° he had been party to the first plans for the city, probably in 
221.8! A poem in which he praised the merits of the city, apparently addressed 
to Mu‘tasim, is extant.82 He was acquainted, among others, with the philoso- 
pher al-Kindi,83 who is known to have dedicated his treatise Ft l-falsafa al-ula 
to Mu‘tasim and educated the latter’s son Ahmad.** In his Risala ft tashil subul 


caliph rode in the same camel litter with him on several occasions (cf. Tabari 111 1325, 
1off./Marin 129). 

72  Tanukhi, Faraj 11 Goff. (after Abū 1-“Ayn@ > Suli); Mustajad 159f. no. 74; [kh 1 87, 12ff. (after 
Abi |-‘Ayn@). Khalid is addressed as sayyid al-Arab there, and passes the honorific on to 
Ibn Abt Duwad (Tanikhi, Faraj 62, 10f.). 

73 Tanukhi, Faraj 1v 17ff. after the lost part of Jahshiyari’s K. al-wuzara’. 

74 = Tabari111 1313, 15ff./Marin, Mu tasim uof.; regarding ‘Ali b. Ishaq cf. Ibn Manzi, Mukhtasar 
TD XVII 198ff. 

75 Ikhr 82, §4ff. Regarding him see p. 220ff. above. — Cf. also the story in Tanukhi, Mustajad 
202, 2ff. 

76 Abi, Nathr al-durrv 126, apu. ff.; regarding Sulayman b. Wahb cf. Sourdel, Vizirat, Index s. n. 

77 Cf. also Abiv 175, 7ff. 

78 Regarding him cf. Sourdel, Vizirat 1 246ff., and in E1? 11 730b; Marin, Mu‘tasim 17ff- 

79 Tabari 111 u8sf.; cf. Herzfeld, Samarra o3f. 

80 Yaʻqūbī, Buldan 262, 1/transl. Wiet 54; his house is also mentioned Agh. xvI 7, 7. 

81 Ibid. 257, pu. ff./transl. 48. Or already 220? (cf. Tabari 111 1179ff.). Regarding the date cf. 
Herzfeld 91 and 93. 

82 Waki‘ 111 298, ult. ff. 

83 Ibid. 111 298, —5. 

84 Cf. E1? v 122a. Regarding a further text dedicated to Mu‘tasim cf. McCarthy, Tasanif 59 
no. 360. 
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al-fada@’il he described Mu'tasim, and possibly the wisdom of his rule.85 Ibn Abi 
Duwad is said to have been a tutor as well, maybe even of the prince Harun b. 
al-Mu‘tasim, i.e. the future caliph al-Wāthiq.86 

This would explain why Ibn Abi Duwad’s position remained unchallenged 
even under Wathiq’s rule (227/842—232/847). His rivalry with Ibn al-Zayyat, on 
the other hand, increased. At first the new caliph had not intended to confirm 
Ibn al-Zayyat in his office,8” but he soon gave him so much power, that he 
added the order for everyone to rise in the presence of the vizier. Even Ibn 
Abi Duwad was subject to this order; he is said to have tried to devalue the 
gesture by immediately afterwards turning towards the qibla and praying.** It 
is impossible to analyse the conflict satisfactorily based on the sources, but it 
is doubtful that it was merely personal enmity.®9 It is likely that it was also 
a clash between two institutions: the administrative bureaucracy and the 
judiciary. 

Circumstances contributed to the development. In 229/844 the caliph 
forced a number of high-ranking administration officials, in some cases em- 
ploying harsh punishments, to pay considerable sums out of their private 
means.°° It is unclear whether he had a concrete reason besides his chronic 
need for funds; it was said that he reacted like Hārūn al-Rashid had at the time 
when the Barmakids admonished him to exercise economy only for him to 
find that they themselves squandered public money.” Ibn Abi Duwad appears 


85 = Mas‘tidi, Murūj vi 144/Iv 362f. § 2830; regarding the Risala cf. McCarthy 31 no. 170. — In 
the same place we learn that Ibn Abi Duwad also passed on his recollections of Mu‘tasim 
to the historians; Tabari appears to have used this material (cf. 111 1324ff.). 

86 Ibn Rusta, Afaq 216, 22./transl. Wiet 257, where Ibn Abi Duwad is numbered among the 
mu‘allimun with no explanation given; with a little boldness we might linked this with 
the story in TB TV 152, 2, in which Wathiq’s lack of education is criticised in the style of a 
legend; as Ibn Abi Duwad is also present, this might be aimed at him. The list in Ibn Rusta 
originated with Ibn Qutayba, Ma arif'5.47ff., but some names — Ibn Abi Duwad’s among 
them — were added later. 

87 Sourdel, Vizirat 260f. 

88 IKh 1 85, 3ff.; also v 102, 2ff. The favouritism would have hurt him all the more if, as Ibn al- 
Abbar reports, it was indeed he who had brought Ibn al-Zayyat to Mu‘tasim’s notice; the 
caliph was said to be looking for someone who could write an account of Papak’s uprising 
(‘tab al-kuttab 134, 7ff.). However, the chronology is wrong: Papak was taken to Samarra in 
223/838, but Ibn al-Zayyat had already been present when the city was first planned (see 
above). 

89 — Sourdel in E17 111 974 bs. v. Ibn al-Zayyat. 

go Tabar 111 1330, ult. ff; cf. Herzfeld, Samarra 176f., and Sourdel, Vizirat 262ff. 

91 Tabari 111 1332, 4ff. H. Tollner expresses some conjectures on the political background (Die 
türkischen Garden am Kalifenhof 55ff.). 
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to have used the caliph’s distrust of his rival Ibn al-Zayyat’s ‘organisation’ 
Mu‘tazilite sources tell us that Wathiq intended to appoint a religious adviser 
to every employee of the ministry; Ibn Abi Duwad is believed to have suggested 
Shahham, who was probably approaching fifty at the time, as supervisor for 
Fadl b. Marwan, Mu‘tasim’s former vizier.9? This is probably also the context of 
the report that Wathiq encouraged Ibn Abi Duwad to appoint his fellow believ- 
ers as governors; however, he had to decline because some of his colleagues, 
above all the ascetics from the Basran school, would not accept any money or, 
consequently, a paid position.%? 

Ibn al-Zayyat appears to have hit back by sending several officials of the ca- 
liph’s penal judiciary (ashab al-magzalim) to prison and transferring the leader- 
ship from Ibn Abi Duwad to Ishaq b. Ibrahim, long established as police chief 
of Baghdad.** This may well be the context of Waki’s note that in 230 six of 
Ibn Abi Duwad’s trusted assistants, one of them a kinsman, were wanted in 
Baghdad — allegedly with a bounty of 100,000 dirhams. It was said that they had 
incurred great guilt; some prisoners who had been arrested on Ibn Abi Duwad’s 
orders were freed by the caliph.9° We do not know who they were; they may 
have been victims of the mihna, or possibly followers of Ibn al-Zayyat. When 
the officials, whose possessions had been confiscated, were released from pris- 
on and even compensated, Ibn Abi Duwad was able to convey the impression 
that he had pleaded their cause with Wathiq.% 

In the same year the two rivals apparently also clashed over a matter of 
foreign policy. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir had died in Khorasan, and Ibn al-Zayyat was 
said to have advised the caliph to seize the opportunity and send ‘Abdallah’s 
cousin Ishaq b. Ibrahim, the chief of police, there as governor. Ibn Abi Duwad, 
on the other hand, convinced Wāthiq that it would be better to preserve the 
status quo and confirm ‘Abdallah’s son Tahir (11).9’ This was advice in favour 
of reason, but of course Ishaq b. Ibrahim was a thorn in his side after what had 


92 See ch. C 4.1.3 below. Ibn Abi Duwad’s officials seem to have had a similar function under 
al-Mu‘tasim when the booty of Amorium was distributed (cf. Tabari 111 1254, 2f./Marin 
73f.; see also p. 508, n. 38 above). 

93 = Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 283, 17ff. > 1m 77, 6ff. 

94 Tabari 111 1331, off.; regarding Ishaq b. Ibrahim see p. 492 above. 

95 Waki‘ 111 300, 13ff. 

96 Tanūkhi, Faraj 11 63ff. cites the account of one of those affected who was himself impris- 
oned. He dates the event to ‘shortly before Wathiq’s death’. A similar account, based on 
the same informant, was also believed to have been included in the lost part of Jahshiyari’s 
K. al-wuzara@ wal-kuttab; he had heard it from Ibn al-Jarrah (ibid. 66, uff.). 

97 Shabushti, Diyarat 140, ult. ff. 
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happened.°8 The caliph apparently tried to reconcile his two highest officials,99 
but without success. Ibn Abi Duwad was said to have refused point blank to 
meet Ibn al-Zayyat in the caliph’s presence.!°° Their hostility had spread by 
this time, with poets in particular becoming involved! Ibn Abi Duwad per- 
suaded ‘Ali b. al-Jahm!°? to expose the vizier in a satire. The details included 
were such as to make Wathiq consider imprisoning Ibn al-Zayyat.!°3 The poet 
may have been cleverly selected: ‘Ali b. al-Jahm was no friend of the khalq al- 
Qur'an; he depended on Ibn Abi Duwad’s benevolent inaction. On another 
occasion, when he found himself in prison for some reason or other, Ibn Abi 
Duwad did not apparently intervene on his behalf, even though he had written 
a gasida praising him.1°4 Ibn al-Zayyat did not need the poets’ help; he wrote 
his own verses. Ibn Abi Duwad, too, mocked the ‘son of the oil merchant’ in 
defamatory verses on two occasions; Ibn al-Zayyat responded.!°> Ibrahim b. 
‘Abbas al-Suli, a poet!6 and high-ranking official of the administration at the 
same time, is believed to have lost his post as governor of Ahwaz because he 
was in touch with Ibn Abi Duwad;!°7 the poem he wrote in apology confirms 
that Ibn al-Zayyat had broken off his connection with him.!°° His great-neph- 
ew Muhamma b. Yahya al-Suli preserved an anecdote which has, in the style 
of a game among philologists, a Bedouin describe the corridors of power in 
Samarra in dainty words, judging Ibn Abi Duwad and the caliph favourably, but 
criticising Ibn al-Zayyat.!09 


98 Regarding the enmity between the two cf. also Agh. xx 272, 5f. 

99 Agh. XXIII 72, 6ff. > Ibn al-Abbar, [tab 138, 1ff. 

100 Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, Jqd 111 194, 13ff.; different ibid. 1v 50, 2ff., where he upbraids Ibn al-Zayyat 
in Wathiq’s presence. 

101 Agh. XXIII 56, 10ff. 

102 Regarding him cf. GAs 2/580, and p. 204, n. 36. 

103 Agh. xx 271, uff/ > Ibn al-Abbār, Itāb 137, 4ff. Agh. XXIII 72, 6ff., even says that the ca- 
liph had Ibn al-Zayyat put into prison in response to Ibn Abi Duwad’s accusations, and 
that it was only under Mutawakkil that Ibn al-Zayyat became vizier once again. However, 
this contradicts everything we know about Ibn al-Zayyat’s activities. Ibn al-Abbar tried to 
straighten out the report when he adopted it from his source (Itab 138, 1ff., according to 
which Ibn al-Zayyat would then have been reinstated by Wathiq). 

104 Agh. x 217, uff; also Waki 111 301, 8. 

105 Agh. XXIII 56, 10ff., and Tqd 111 194, 5ff. Regarding Ibn al-Zayyat as a poet cf. GAS 2/576f. 

106 Regarding him Gas 2/578ff. 

107 Agh. x 61, 3ff. > Ibn al-Abbar, I‘tab 146, 2ff.; regarding the events preceding this cf. Agh. x 
57, 4ff. The relationship is confirmed by Murtada, Amālī 1 487, 7ff. 

108 Agh. x 61, 7. Concerning another reason cf. Sourdel, Vizirat 266. 

10g = Suli, Akhbar Abi Tammam 89, 1ff.; slightly differently Mas‘tdi, Muruj v11 147ff./1v 364 § 
2833 ff. 
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Questions of principle like the khalq al-Qur‘an, which was not controversial 
at court, were often less important than the power struggle. We get the impres- 
sion that Ibn Abi Duwad’s tactics were frequently more flexible than would 
later be believed possible. In Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khuza‘’s trial he was said to 
have been the one advocating clemency,!° wishing to avoid a public execu- 
tion. He occasionally appointed judges who were not professed members of 
the Muʻtazila.!! He accorded the grammarian Ibn al-‘Arabi the honour of 
saying the prayer of the dead over him." He advised the caliph to free the 
Malikite Harith b. Miskin, who had been taken from Egypt to Baghdad to be 
imprisoned there. After all, he had not become entangled in the machinery of 
the law because of the khalq al-Qur’an in the first place, but rather because he 
had shown too much appreciation of the rights of the Copts after their upris- 
ing. Wāthiq did not agree with him in this case; Harith regained his freedom 
only under Mutawakkil in 232." 

Ibn Abi Duwad was present at Wathiq’s death; he led the public prayer in 
the caliph’s stead." The succession was fraught with difficulty as Wathiq’s son 
was a minor. The powerful men in the state — or rather: at court - among them 
Ibn Abi Duwad and Ibn al-Zayyat, agreed on Wathiq’s cousin, Mu‘tasim’s son.5 
Ibn Abi Duwad was believed to have thought of the name al-Mutawakkil billah 
for him." One tradition, which purports to be an autobiographical account by 
Mutawakkil, claims Ibn Abi Duwad alone secured the caliphate for Mutawakkil, 
while Ibn al-Zayyat decided in favour of Wathiq’s son.” And it is true that Ibn 


110 Seep. 51 above. 

111 Waki‘ 11175, —4ff. The one named, Ahmad b. Riyah (see p. 515 above), might have had ties 
to the Basran Murga. 

112 Cf. Pellat in £1? 111 707a s. n.; Ibn al-‘Arabi is said to have defended the literal interpreta- 
tion of God sitting on the throne against Ibn Abi Duwad (Dhahabi, Ulūw 227, 3ff.). 

113 © Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh 569, 4ff.; regarding him also Kindi, Qudat Misr 462, 5f.; Qadi ‘Iyad, 
Tartib 1 569, 6ff.; Ibn Hajar, Raf“ al-isr in Kindi 502, 6ff.; Dhahabi, Siyar x11 54ff. Later he, 
too, was turned into a victim of the mihna (TB vil 216, 7f.; Iqd 11 465, 3ff. = Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Adhkiya’ 135, 4ff.). He was not a man of many scruples: when he was qadi of Egypt under 
Mutawakkil, he forbade lectures by Hanafites and Shafi‘ites in the mosques, and had their 
mats removed from the pillars (Dhahabi, Siyar x11 57, 11ff.). 

114 Tabari 111 1363, 17ff.; cf. also the anecdote in Tanukhi, Nishwar 11 736. 

115 Ibid. 111 1368f.; cf. Töllner, Türkische Garden soff. 

116 Ibid. 111 1369, 7ff.; also Mas‘tdi vit 189/V 5 § 2872. 

117 The autobiographical account goes back to Suli, who is known to have disliked Ibn al- 
Zayyat out of long-standing family tradition (IKh 1 478, 3ff.; also Sabi’, Al-Hafawat al- 
nādira 362, 4ff., but without naming the source). Mentioned only briefly in Tabari (111 
1372, 18ff.). 
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Abi Duwad’s relationship with Mutawakkil was not bat ad all; he had once in- 
tervened with Wathiq on his behalf."8 However, the account is above all try- 
ing to find the reason why Mutawakkil had Ibn al-Zayyat executed after only 
a few weeks; people suspected, and probably not without reason, that Ibn Abi 
Duwad had not been an innocent bystander in this event." Together with the 
secretary Abt l-Wazīr Ahmad b. Khalid, who appears to have taken over Ibn al- 
Zayyat’s position temporarily after the latter's death,!2° he was also said to have 
evolved the ingenious idea of trying out the instrument of torture invented by 
Ibn al-Zayyat for his onetime victims on the inventor himself.!1 Jahiz, who had 
sided with Ibn al-Zayyat, was said to have feared he might be put to the same 
punishment;!2? after a famous but certainly apocryphal anecdote he appeared 
in chains before Ibn Abi Duwad.!23 

The chief gadi was indeed the young caliph’s favourite. The poet Marwan 
b. Abi Hafsa the younger,!2* whom Wathig had banished from court, sent him 
a qaşīda when Mutawakkil acceded to power, and was recalled as a result of 
Ibn Abi Duwad’s intervention.!*5 There was no sign of a change of direction in 
religious policy. The end of Ibn Abi Duwad’s political career came due to his 
suffering a stroke in 233/848.1%6 His right side was paralysed and his speech 
impaired;!2” Marwan b. Abi Hafsa consoled him in a poem, pointing out that 
Moses became a prophet despite his stammer.!2® Marwan’s ‘favourite enemy’ 
‘Ali b. Jahm, on the other hand, expressed schadenfreude, wishing Ibn Abi 
Duwad to live paralysed for long enough to see his sons’ deaths.!2° This was 
almost clarivoyant, for all the malice: Ibn Abi Duwad spent nearly seven years 


118 Tabari 111 1371f.; also Herzfeld, Samarra 174. 

119 Sourdel, Vizirat 268f. According to the account in Tabari it was the Turkish amir Wasif 
who tipped the balance in favour of Mutawakkil during the consultations. 

120 Sourdel, Vizirat 271, and 263 n. 2. 

121 Tabar 111 1374, 13ff. 

122 Murtada, Amālī 1 195, 8ff. 

123 Tanukhi, Faraj 1 361; Murtadā, Amālī 1 195, 13ff. etc.; allegedly traced back to Abū l-Aynë’. 
Different Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbār, Fadl 276, 9ff.; different still IKh v 103, 2ff., also based on Abū 
l-‘Ayna’. Regarding the sources see Pellat in: Arabica 27/1980/29; also RSO 27/1952/56. Jahiz 
dedicated his K. al-hayawan to Ibn al-Zayyat (cf. Arabica 31/1984/139). 

124 Le. Marwan b. Abi l-Janūb, d. after 240/854, grandson of Marwan b. Abi Hafsa (cf. Gas 
2/582 and 447; also Bencheikh in EI? vi 625 s. n.). 

125 Cf. TB XIII 153, 18ff., and Agh. XXIII 210, 5ff.; also Tabari 111 1466, off. 

126 On 24 Jumada 11 = 4 Feb. of the year, not long after Ibn al-Zayyat’s death (IKh 1 88, —4ff.; 
also TB 1 298, 6; Tabari 111 1379, 8; Mas‘udi, Murūj ?v 15 § 2898). 

127 IKhr 84, ult., and TB Iv 150, 6ff. 

128 Agh. XXIII 214, 8ff. = TB Iv 150, 6ff. 

129 Agh. X 229, 6ff. TB IV 155, 5ff., attributes the same verses to the much younger Abt Shura‘a 
al-Qaysi (d. ca. 280/893; cf. GAS 2/509); cf. also Nagel, Rechtleitung 445f. — Due to its pub- 
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paralysed. At times he was treated by Sabur b. Sahl, a Christian physician who 
was the head of the hospital in Gondéshapur.!9° 

Mutawakkil by no means welcomed the opportunity to rid himself of 
Muttazilite influence; rather, he appointed Ibn Abi Duwad’s son Abū |-Walid 
Muhammad, who had assisted his father as deputy for a long time,!*! as his 
successor.!3? The reason why he changed course the next year after all was that 
it was impossible to rule against the people in the long run. He relinquished 
the control of teaching, and demonstrated this by showering respected tradi- 
tionists with gifts and allowing them to recite hadiths concerning the vision 
of God and other previously forbidden beliefs in the mosques in public. It is 
noticeable that Ibn Hanbal was not among them. The caliph selected men who 
were similar to him in popularity and age, but who might not have been in the 
public eye so much: Mus‘ab b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayri (d. 236/851), for instance, 
the author of K. nasab Quraysh,!? or ‘Abdallah b. Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), the 
author of a well-known musannaf and K. al-iman,* and his brother ‘Uthman. 
‘Abdallah b. Abi Shayba lectured in the mosque at Rusafa, where he was said to 
have had an audience of 30,000. After all, the resistance against the mihna had 
been particularly strong there from the first.!°5 Traditionists were also sent to 
the provinces as heralds of the new policy.!%6 

While this may originally have been merely a measure to balance opposing 
forces, it soon developed its own dynamic. Abu l-Walīd was ousted in 237/851,!9” 
first from his position as chairman of the military court of appeal (mazalim 


licity Ibn Abi Duwad’s stroke would later become proverbial (Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulub 
206, 1ff.). 

130 Cf. the allusion in Buhturi, Divan Iv 2290ff. no. 861 v. 8. Regarding Sabur b. Sahl cf. Gas 
3/244, as well as M. Ullmann and R. Degen in: wo 7/1974/241ff. 

131 See p.504f. above. 

132 TBI 298, 5ff.; also IKh 1 85,1. 

133 He was a so-called Wagifite, neutral or at least reserved in the matter of the Quran (see 
ch. C 6.3.2 below). Regarding him see Pellat in E1? vi1I 649. 

134 Regarding him Gas 1/108f. 

135 TB X 67, off. > Ibn al-Jawzi, Manaqib Ibn Hanbal 357, —7ff.; transl. Schiitzinger in: Oriens 
23-24/1974/135f. Cf. also Laoust, Schismes 11, and Arazi/El‘ad in: 108 8/1978/231, n. 2. Ibn 
Abi Shayba apparently used the opportunity to circulate a pro-Abbasid hadith as well 
(Schiitzinger 136f.). The fact that his Musannaf survived for posterity may be seen as proof 
that private lectures were not entirely impossible earlier, either. - Muh. Shamsuddin 
Miah’s study The Reign of al-Mutawakkil (PhD London 1963, pr. Dacca 1969) does not con- 
tain much new information; regarding religious policy see ibid. p. 75ff. Bahjat Kamil al- 
Tikriti’s dissertation The Religious Policy of al-Mutawakkil (McGill, Montreal 1969) was not 
accessible to me. 

136 Abū l-Arab, Mihan 248, 4ff. 

137 Waki‘ 111 300, off.; also Tabari 111 1410, 1; [kh 1 89, 6ff. 
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al-‘askar) in Samarra,!8 and then, on 25 Rabi‘ 1/26 September, as chief gadi as 
well. Yahya b. Aktham, who had been forced to retire from public life twenty 
years earlier, assumed his position, in the first post, however, only after another 
temporary incumbent. Ibn Abi Duwad had to move to Baghdad with his son;!39 
Samarra was apparently a city for courtiers and officials only. Abū |-Walid and 
his brothers were arrested; the sum needed to release them was so high that 
the family was forced to sell all its assets.!40 We can confirm this looking at one 
detail: Ibn Abi Duwad had acquired some real estate in Alexandretta which 
passed into Mutawakkil’s ownership at that time.!*! The family also owned 
awgqaf in Basra;!4? it is doubtful whether these were safe from the grasp of the 
state. During the feast of the sacrifice Ibn Abi Duwad was cursed publicly by a 
popular preacher.*3 The poets had not pulled their punches for some time al- 
ready. Buhturi, who had been a Mutazilite for some time,!44 was expecting Ibn 
Abi Duwad’s death in the near future!** and distanced himself from the khalq 
al-Quran."6 Dibil, who had in the past mocked Ibn Abi Duwad for marrying 
two women of the Banūŭ ‘jl in a single year,” was very nearly invited to an 
audience with Mutawakkil because of another hija@’.48 


138 Or does mazalim simply refer to the non-sharia based penal judiciary to be expected in 
the army? Incidentally, IKh (1 84, ult. ff.) dates this event to 236. 

139 Waki‘ 111 300, apu. 

140 TBI 299, 1ff.; Tabari 111 1410, 17ff. 

141 Baladhuni, Futuh al-buldan 176, 4f. Ya‘qubi even says Ibn Abi Duwad founded Alexandretta 
during Wathiq’s caliphate (Buldan 363, 16ff./transl. Wiet 2310, but that may be an exag- 
geration. There had been estates there even before that time, Baladhuni tells us; Ibn Abi 
Duwad may have extended agricultural settlements, or had a harbour built. — In Syria Tell 
Mannas owed him its post station; the settlement was inhabited by members of his tribe, 
the Banu lyad (Ya‘qubi 324, 16f./transl. Wiet 171). 

142 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 302, ult. f. 

143 Ibn Hajar, Raf*al-isr 68, 8ff.; we do not know in which year this was. 

144 Sul, Akhbar al-Buhturi 123, 5f.; cf. the verse ibid. 123, 4, and the amended version Diwan 11 
214, 1. 

145 Diwan 11 782 no. 305 v. 3. He appears to have assumed that Ibn Abi Duwad would die be- 
fore his son. 

146 Diwan vv 2200ff. no. 861 v. 5f. and 9; cf. Sali, Akhbar al-Buhturi123, n. 6, in connection with 
Marzubani, Muwashshah 522, 8f. — The two defamatory verses no. 325 (= 11 814) refer to 
Ibn Abi Duwad’s genealogy and can thus not be dated with any certainty. 

147 Agh. xx 134, 5ff., after the account by a member of the Tjl/Davan 206f. DUJAYLI. A second 
poem on the same event cf. TTD V 239, —4ff./transl. Zolondek 121 no. ccviii. Regarding the 
quarrel see also the poem Ibn al-Nadhim listed in Fihrist 12, 8ff./Zolondek 121 no. Ixxvi. 

148 Agh. XX 145, 19ff. Zolondek no. v. The audience did not take place because Di‘bil was a 
Shiite. 
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Abū 1|-Walid died in Dhū l-Hijja 239; his father, thought to be unable to get 
over his death,!*9 a month later on 23 Muharram 240/24 June 854.150 He was 
buried in his house,!>! presumably so as not to cause offence with a funeral 
procession. Still, he was not loathed so widely that people would not have writ- 
ten elegies about him. Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Atawi, a mutakallim originally 
from Basra,'5? wrote several, fragments of which are extant thanks to having 
been preserved by philologists with ties to the Mu‘tazila.!53 Abū Khalid Yazid 
b. Muhammad al-Muhallabi, companion to Mutawakkil and consequently be- 
holden to the opposite side, wrote some verses presenting Ibn Abi Duwad’s 
fate as a warning: he had had twenty years of luck, and then been struck by di- 
saster; consequently one must not grab too much in the world.*4 In the same 
year, however, Yahya b. Aktham lost his position and had all his possessions 
confiscated.!55 

Ibn Abi Duwad’s image in the public recollection was overall less negative 
than we should have expected. Of course he did grab much in the world, but — 
unlike his son — he was never accused of being corruptible.!56 Furthermore he 
reconciled detractors with his generosity; here, his fame was never obscured, 
even later when people regarded him above all as the figurehead of the mihna.'5” 


149 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 300, 15ff. 

150 TBI 297, 17, and Iv 156, uf; Tabari 111 1420, 1, and 1421, uff. However, Marzubani already 
noted that there was some disagreement on the dates of death (IKh 1 89, pu. ff.). Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi preserved a note by Mu‘afa b. Zakariyya’ (d. 390/1000), according to which 
dismissal, confiscation and death did not take place until 240; Ibn Abi Duwad would then 
not have died until Dhū |-Qa‘da of that year. Still, the Khatib thought himself this was 
incorrect (TB I 298, 2ff.). Ibn al-Murtada, for no clear reason, has 263 as the date of death 
(Tab. 48, 10f.). 

151 TB IV 156,16. 

152 Regarding him see ch. C 5.2.2.2 below. He died shortly afterwards. 

153 Agh. XXIII 123, 7ff, after Akhfash the younger (d. 35/927); Zajjaji, Amālī 85, pu. ff., and 
Akhbar 230, 5ff. They are occasionally attributed to other poets, but certainly incorrectly; 
one was even claimed to be by Di‘bil (Mu‘aybid, Shu'ara’ Basriyyun soff. no. 81 and 83). Cf. 
also the anecdote in TB Iv 150, 14ff. 

154 Waki‘111 300, pu. ff; regarding the poet cf. Gas 2/606. 

155 Tabari 111 1421, 14ff. He was banished to Mecca (Abi, Nathr al-durr 11 152, ult.). 

156 TB X 317, 5ff. Cf. also the story told by Waki‘ (11 174, —8ff.) according to which Ibn Abi 
Duwad forced the newly appointed gadi of Basra, Hasan b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Anbari, in 221/836 
to release certain documents, apparently debt obligations; later, however, he retracted the 
demand (regarding him see vol. 11 184 above). 

157 (Cf. Daraqutni’s verdict TB IV 142, 5ff; also the stories ibid. 145, 19ff.; cf. Abū |-‘Ayna in 
Murtada, Amālī 1 300, 12. He was said to have offered female slaves to high-ranking visi- 
tors, with whom they could spend the night (Abi, Nathr al-durr v 173, pu. ff.); we know 
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He used his position of trust to exhort the caliph and his emirs to be helpful 
and generous.!°® The poets regarded this as the mark of the true Arab, and may 
indeed have captured a facet of his self-image.°9 Abu Tammam, who dedi- 
cated a number of qasidas to him, called him the muwarras al-Arab, the ‘host 
of the Arabs’!©° or, in a nearly blasphemous allusion to the prophet, ‘Ahmad 
the praiseworthy’ (Ahmad al-mahmiud).!*! He set great store by his tribal 
affiliation;!® in order to hurt him it was enough to doubt it.163 


that this practice had also found supporters among the jurists (cf. Motzki, Anfänge der 
islamischen Jurisprudenz 231f. concerning the school of Ibn ‘Abbas in Mecca). 

158 Seep.530 above. Cf. also the anecdotes in Mas‘tdi, Muriij v11 215ff./v 15 § 2899ff. (Tantkhi, 
Mustajad 206, 3ff.), and Ibn ‘Aqil, Funin 753f. no. 743. 

159 Cf. in the two editions, Cairo (with commentary by Tabrizi) and Baghdad (with commen- 
tary by Sul), the gasidas and the fragments: 

1 356ff. no. 34 1 373ff. no. 35 (Khafif, -adi). 

1 369ff. no. 35 1 380ff. no. 36 (Wafir, -ādi). 

1 383 no. 36/1 387 no. 37 (Wafir, -adi). 

1 384ff. no. 37/1 388ff. no. 38 (Kamil, -i/udi). 

I 400 no. 38/1 398 no. 39 (Tawil, -i/idi). 

1 218 no. 75/1 554ff. no. 78 (Tawil, -iri). 

11 301ff. no. 88/1 6o5ff. no. 88 (Kamil, da). 

11 308ff. no. 89/1 6ooff. no. 89 (Khafif, -adi). 

111 53ff. no. 117/11 273ff. no. 121 (Basit, i). 

111 176ff. no. 136/11 385ff. no. 138 (Tawil, -imi). 

III 315 no. 165 (Munsarih, -3ni; cf. Akhbar Abi Tammam 145, 10ff.). 
Iv 460f. no. 435 (Tawil, -aruha). 

IV 462 no. 436 (Basit, -ūrū). 

IV 487 no. 448 (Kamil, -ami; cf. also Iqd 1 270, 20ff.). 

160 Literally ‘the one with whom the Arabs stay during a journey’; cf. Dīwān no. 38 v. 15. 
Passages praising his generosity are, of course, legion in these poems (cf. e.g. no. 36/37; 
also TB IV 147, 18ff.); correspondingly we find reminders not to forget the poet himself 
(e.g. no. 435 and 448; similar no. 117/121, on the occasion of Ibn Abi Duwad’s falling ill). 

161 No. 136/138. v/ 17. Characteristic the praise in no. 75/78 v. 7, that while he did not wish to 
be called amir out of modesty, he was the true amir. It is understandable that the caliph 
al-Wathiq found these effusions unsuitable (Husni, Zahr al-adab 359, 8ff.). 

162 Cf. the remarks by Abū Tammam, no. 35/36 v. 7; no. 37/38 v. 22; by Marwan b. Abi Hafsa 
the younger in TB IV 143, 4ff.: Ibn Abi Duwad is a member of the same tribal federation as 
the prophet. Also Husni, Zahr al-adab 361, 6ff. 

163 Cf. the defamatory poems by Hasan b. Wahb (d. ca. 247/861, also GAs 2/620) in Agh. XXIII 
108, pu. ff., and by Makhlad b. Bakkar in Fihrist 212, off. The anecdote Tqd Iv 50, 2ff., re- 
cords, presumably deliberately, that a ‘Nabataean’ word escaped him. 
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He was angry even with Abu Tammam because he had been informed 
that the latter had praised the Yemenis over the North Arabs (Sul, Akhbar 
Abi Tammam 147, 7ff., and 141f. regarding no. 34/35 in the Dawan, esp. v. 
23). No. 37/38 also mention an estrangement; Khalid b. Yazid al-Shaybani, 
a friend of Ibn Abi Duwad’s, (see p. 530 above) pleaded the poet’s cause 
(v. 33; cf. Akhbar Abt Tammam 154, iff, and 162, 6ff., Husri, Zahr al-adab 
361, apu. ff., and Ritter, Geheimnisse der Wortkunst 132, n. 93). This gasida 
was meant to bring about a reconciliation, but as Ibn Abi Duwad did not 
let anyone read it to him, nothing happened; Abu Tammam sent a second 
one (= no. 38/39) and was received into favour once more. He regarded 
the episode as slander spread by his detractors (cf. no. 38/39 v.1 and 37/38 
v. 48ff.). This is, of course, a stereotype (cf. similar, if not referring to the 
same event, no. 35/36 v. 38ff. and no. 75/78 v. 1). Regarding the relation- 
ship between Abt Tammam and Ibn Abi Duwad see also Agh. XVI 390, 
19ff. Abū Tammam had no qualms, by the way, to sing the praises of Ibn 
al-Zayyat in the same way. 
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He had some understanding of poetry; after all, he wrote poems himself.16* His 
father had been a poet and khatib;!©> and Di‘bil included him in his Tabagat 
al-shu‘ara’6® even though the two did not get on at all.167 He had his own 


opinion on the art of oratory: one ought to speak to be understood, and not 


use incomprehensible words; one must not stroke one’s beard and above all 


not look into people's eyes.168 He seems to have been fond of peppering his 


speech with Quranic quotations.!® For a long time he loathed music!”° and 


is believed to have debated its merits frequently with al-Mu‘tasim.!” Being a 


jurist he probably had qualms about allowing it; it was noted that he, unlike 


164 Seep. 531, n. 82, and 534, n. 105 above; also Waki‘ 111 299, 10ff. (a marthiya on his secretary 
Ahmad b. Shihab al-Anbari), and 299, —4ff. (a poem on Baghdad), both transmitted by Ibn 


Abi Duwad’s son Abū Malik Hariz; also Marzubani, Muwashshah 135, 1ff. 
165 Cf. Waki‘ 111 300, 8. 


166 TB IV 143, 20f, = IKh 1 81, apu. ff.: after Marzubani. Regarding the works of Di‘bil cf. Gas 


2/94. 


167 See p.524f. above; he resented that he had attacked Ma’mūn and Muttasim (cf. Agh. XVIII 


155, 5ff). 
168 Tqd iv 55, 5ff. 


169 fTqd 11 146, iff. = Iv 50, 8ff.; Thaalibi, Thimar 33, 4ff.; presented slightly differently by 


Murtada, Amālī 1 302, 3ff. A second anecdote cf. Tqd 11 145, uff. 


170 Agh. VIII 251, 10ff., where he sharply criticises his friend Abū Dulaf because he sang in 


spite of his advanced age. 
171 Agh. x 106, ult. f. 
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Yahya b. Aktham, was a serious man.!”" A blasphemous verse by Abū Nuwas, 
too, excited his outrage.!”3 Even so, he was believed to have been moved to 
tears, and indeed possibly been converted altogether, by the art of great singers 
such as Mukhariq or Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi.!4 

His entire family, who apparently continued to live in Basra, followed the 
Muʻtazilite creed; among Arabs in particular this was seen as unusual.!” If 
we can believe this claim, his sons who were members of the school would be, 
besides 


Abū l-Walīd Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Duwad; 
Abū Malik Hariz b. Ahmad;!76 

Abū Hudhaga ‘Abbas b. Anmad;!”7 

Abu l-Jahm Harun b. Anmad;!”8 

‘Abdallah b. Ahmad; 

Abū Mudar b. Ahmad;!79 

Abu Iyād b. Ahmad; 

Abū Duwād!®° b, Ahmad. 
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However, we have no more detailed information about any of them. A grand- 
son, on the other hand, made his mark as a jurist: a son of (1), Abū Mudar 
al-Walīd b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Duwad. He had studied under Jahiz, 
and wrote a K. al-ikhtilāf wal-i’tilaf a copy of which was accessible to Jubba’, 
who found no other fault with it than that the author quoted Ibn Hanbal and 


172 [Khv1148, 4f. 

173 Marzubānī, Muwashshah 416, apu. ff. 

174 ‘Iqd v1 5, 10f., and Agh. x 106, 16ff. (in the form of an autobiographical account; a paral- 
lel version is ibid. 132, 16ff., after Ibn Abi Duwad’s son Hariz, who had heard it from his 
brother). 

175 Cf. Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 302, —4f., and the subsequent anecdote. 

176 Regarding him see n. 13 and 20 above. According to Ibn Makula, JAmal 11 86, 13f., he trans- 
mitted hadith from ‘Abbas, Ma’min’s son who staged an uprising against al-Mu‘tasim and 
died in prison in 838 (see p. 528 above). Hariz was thus probably born around 200 at the 
latest. A certain Mis‘ar b. ‘Ali b. Mis‘ar in Bardha‘a (in Armenia) transmitted from him. 

177 Named TB IV 156, 16f., and Ibn Hazm, Jamhara 328, 7, where we also find the kunya, in the 
reading Abu Hudhafa, however. Hudhaqa is my conjecture, because that name, like Hariz, 
appears in Ibn Abi Duwad’s genealogy. 

178 All the following names are listed only by Ibn Hazm. 

179 According to one of the mss, Abū Mudar was the kunya of (5). 

180 This is probably the correct reading instead of Abu Dawid (see the name of his grandson 
below). His kunya, too, appears to have become his ism. 
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Ibn Rahoya.!*! His ideas appear to have been closer to those of the ashab al- 
hadith. He was a qadi, but a verse by him reveals that he was in sympathy with 
the ascetic ideas of Murdar and his pupil Abū Zufar.!*? In the presence of Abu 
‘Umar al-Bahili (d. 300/913), a follower of Jubba’i who was a member of a circle 
of Sufis,!8? he said that he wished he could go out into the world with him to 
preach the Mu‘tazilite creed, but Abū ‘Umar sneered at him, saying that he did 
not think Abu Mudar would be able to give up his bourgeois lifestyle. The anec- 
dote hints that he was truly determined.!*4 He was living in Wasit at the time; 
he was probably active during the second half of the third century. 

He had a brother called Abt Sa‘ida,!*> whose name may have been Ahmad.!86 
A great-grandson of Ibn Abi Duwad’s, Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Abi Duwad b. 
Ahmad b. Abi Duwad al-Iyadi, a grandson of (8), was a Shafi‘ite and Daraqutni’s 
teacher (d. 385/995).!8” In his generation at the latest the family completed its 
transition to orthodoxy. A late descendant was listed by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani; 
he was from the line of (1) Abū |-Walid Muhammad.!®* This shows that the 
family continued to exist for at least nine generations after Ibn Abi Duwad. 

We know of another member of the family but cannot place him with any 
certainty: Abu ‘Abdallah (or ‘Abd al-Rahman) b. Abi Du‘mi.!8° His work took 
him among the rural population of Iraq (anbat), and gained many followers 
for the Mu‘tazila among them.!%° At some point he was sent to prison, pos- 
sibly because of his beliefs; it seems to have been during the second half of the 
third/ninth century! 


The Duwad b. Abi Duwad mentioned by Jahiz, Bayan 1 103, 7, might be a 
brother of Ahmad b. Abi Duwad’s. 


181 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 301, ult. ff.; regarding Ibn Rahoya see vol. 11 681f. above. 

182 Ibid. 302, 5; regarding Abū Zufar see p. 66 above. 

183 Regarding him cf. ibid. 310, 1ff.; Lisan al-Mizan V 320 no. 1055; p. 120 above. 

184 Fadl 302, uff. 

185 Named in Tanukhi, Faraj 1 99, 4f., in an isnad. 

186 The genealogy in Ibn Hajar, Tabsir al-muntabih 556, 8f., proves that Ibn Abi Duwad had a 
grandson of this name. 

187 TB 111 84 no. 1066, where Dhahabi, Mushtabih 280, 8, is correct in reading Abu Duwad 
instead of Abu Dawud. 

188 Tabşir 556, 8f. 

189 Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 303, 4ff. This passage calls him Abu ‘Abdallah, but at 303, 9, he is 
addressed as Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

190 Ibid. 303, 7ff. 

191 Ibid. 303, 4ff. The person visiting him in prison is acquainted with Jubbai. 
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3.3.6 Appendix: Two Apocrypha 

After the end of the mihna, hagiography came into its own. We have seen 
how the accounts of the trials of Ibn Hanbal and of Khuza‘l glorified events. 
However, the public did not want to hear about martyrs only but also about 
heroes. This was how two texts came into being in which the representative 
of ‘orthodoxy’ successfully defends his faith and convinces the caliph in the 
process. In the first text Ibn Abi Duwad is the loser; we do not learn the name 
of the winner who was a ‘shaykh from Adana’, namely from the region where 
Ma’mun set the mifna in motion, and from the city where Ibn Hanbal learnt 
of the caliph’s death on his way to the interrogation in Syria.! The old man 
speaks quite freely in the presence of Wathiq, before whom the discussion 
takes place; telling him bluntly that he considers him to be badly educated — 
this probably to remind the audience that Ibn Abi Duwad had been the caliph’s 
tutor.? The narrator furthermore ensures that Ibn Abi Duwad finds himself 
playing the part of the respondent; this was the only way in which he could be 
guided towards defeat. In reality this would have been unthinkable in a trial. In 
order to lend greater verisimilitude to the description, Wathiq’s own son, the 
future caliph al-Muhtadi billah (r. 255/869—256/870), is named as the narrator. 
For illustrative purposes, the text was as follows: 


When my father wanted to execute someone, he let us attend the hearing 
(majlis). (One day) an old man, his hair dyed with henna, was brought in 
in chains. My father said: Have Abu ‘Abdallah — i.e. Ibn Abi Duwad - and 
his people enter! He reported: The old man was brought in while (my 
father) sat on his prayer mat. He said: Peace be upon you, O commander 
of the faithful! (My father) replied: May God not grant you any peace! 
The other said: O commander of the faithful, how badly you have been 
educated. The scripture tells us: “And when you are greeted with a greet- 
ing, greet (for your part) with one fairer than it, or return it (in the same 
way)!” (Sura 4:86). You, however, by God, did not greet me either in the 
same way, or a fairer one. 

Then Ibn Abi Duwad said: O commander of the faithful, here is some- 
one who debates (mutakallim). (My father) said to him: Debate with him! 
He said: O shaykh, what is your view on the Quran? The shaykh replied: 
You are not treating me as you should — i.e., I should be the one asking 
the questions. He said: Ask, then. The shaykh said: What is your view on 


1 Thus according to an autobiographical account preserved by his son Salih (Mihna 277, 
8ff. DŪMI. 
2 Seep. 532 above. 
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the Quran? — (It is) created. — Is this something the prophet and Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, and in fact all the righteous caliphs taught 
(already)? — Something they did not (yet) teach. — Great God! And some- 
thing that neither the prophet nor Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, and in 
fact none of the righteous caliphs taught, you teach?! 

Then (Ibn Abi Duwad) was ashamed. He said: Forgive me. Ask the 
question again! — Yes. What is your view on the Quran? — (It is) created. 
— Is this something the prophet and Abt Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, and 
in fact all the righteous caliphs taught (already)? — They taught it without 
inviting people (explicitly) to do it. - And do you not have the freedom 
to do the same? 

Then my father stood and went to his private chamber. He threw him- 
self on the bed, lay down on his back, putting one leg across the other 
and said: So this is something neither the prophet nor Abt Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, ‘Ali, and in fact none of the righteous caliphs taught, and 
you teach it? Great God! Something the prophet and Abt Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, ‘Ali, and in fact all the righteous caliphs taught without invit- 
ing people (explicitly) to do it. Do you not have the freedom to do the 
same? And he called the chamberlain ‘Ammar and ordered to take the 
old man’s chains off, to give him 400 dinars and let him go home. Ibn 
Abi Duwad, however, lost the caliph’s favour and would never interrogate 
anyone afterwards. 


In this form al-Khatib al-Baghdadi tells the story, including a complete isnad;3 
Abi Bakr al-Ajurri (d. 360/970), who also came from Baghdad, recorded it ear- 
lier in a slightly wordier version. Ibn al-Jawzi adopted the text from al-Khatib.5 
Ibn Kathir, using the same source,® spotted that the isnād included an un- 
known transmitter. Subki shortened the text to the main argument, saying that 
he intended to strip it down to the reliable core.” This caution was probably 
due to the fact that there was another version which, once again citing the 
prince as authority, retold events in much greater detail. Additional arguments 


3 TBIV151, 15ff. 

4 Sharta 91, —7ff.; also quoted in a gloss on the K. al-Hayda, p. 141, off. Ajurri does not furnish an 
isnad. 

5 Managib Ibn Hanbal 350, —4ff. 

6 Bidaya x 321, 3ff.; maybe Ibn ‘Asakir served as his go-between (cf. Ibn Manzi, Mukhtasar TD 
11 77, 1ff.). 

7 Tabagqat al-Shafityya 11 55, 3ff. This core corresponds to the response Ibn Hanbal is said to 
have given stereotypically to questions during his hearing (Salih, Mihna 280, 10f., and later). 
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were prefaced to the debate, and the frame story, too, was longer. This version 
is also found in Ta'rikh Baghdad,® from where it made its way to Ibn al-Jawzi;? 
Ibn Qudama adopted it from him in his K. al-tawwabin.!° However, this is also 
the version found in Mas‘udi.! 

This tendency of wordy illustration is even stronger in the second apocry- 
phon at which we must look. It is a book, the K. al-hayda;!* consequently we 
can touch upon the subject matter only briefly. Once again the opponent of the 
khalq al-Qur an immediately takes the initiative, but in this case he applies for 
the debate himself as the persecution has not reached its climax yet. The scene 
is set in Baghdad, apparently shortly after the first proclamation of the dogma 
in 212.! The alleged author, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Yahya al-Kinani, comes from Mecca, 
the place which popular belief saw as the home of piety. During Friday prayers 
in the mosque of Rusafa, at the centre of the resistance, he professes his faith, 
calling out that the Quran is God’s uncreated word. Ma’min’s secretary ‘Amr 
b. Mas‘ada!® has him arrested together with his son who is accompanying him. 

Kinani is glad to have directed attention onto himself. In order to justify 
himself he requests a debate in the presence of the caliph. His request is grant- 
ed and he finds himself facing Bishr b. al-Marisi in front of a large audience. 
Ma’mun agrees to be the ‘moderator’ and arbitrator, treating Kinani without 
any prejudice. As in Ibn Hanbal’s trial the account emphasises that the caliph 
drew the scholar towards him gradually in order to put him at ease in the un- 
familiar environment.!® One of the guests of honour mocks Kinani’s ugly 
face, saying one should not bother getting involved with such a gnome. Kinani, 
offended, forgets to be respectful and launches into an excursus on the trou- 
ble in which Joseph found himself because of his beauty, and that criticising 
someone's ugliness was ultimately criticism of the creator.” When the debate 


TB X 75, 17ff. 
Managib 352, 5ff. 

10 P.186,13ff. § 426-238. 

11 Murūüj viii 21, 4ff./v 99 § 3132ff. Cf. also the gloss on the K. al-hayda 142, 14ff. Unfortunately 
I did not make a note of which version Ibn Batta reproduced in ALibana al-kubra (cf. wo 
16/1985/131). 

12 ~~ Ed. Jamil Saliba, Damascus 1384/1964. 

13 Brockelmann has the year as 209 in GAL S 1/340, but he misunderstood the passage on 
which he based this (Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujūm 11 187). 

14 Haydas, 8ff. 

15 Regarding him cf. E1? 1 453. 

16  P.14, pu. ff; cf. p. 501 above. 

17  P.15, ff, and 21, 1ff. This detail was recounted frequently afterwards; in the meantime, 
tradition had discovered that the boorish remark had been made by Ma’min’s brother 
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finally gets underway he puts the people of Baghdad firmly in their place. The 
discussion goes through a number of rounds, but Bishr loses each one of them. 
Muhammad b. al-Jahm al-Barmaki, who tries to come to his aid, is told off by 
Ma’min for breaking the rules of the game; also for not knowing anything 
about kalam in any case.!® Kinani holds forth in several lengthy instructive pas- 
sages which are not properly part of a debate, but the caliph is so interested in 
hearing them that he once even postpones the time of prayer.” Bishr al-Marisi, 
on the other hand, falls silent quite soon as he cannot think of anything else to 
say. He then tries to change the subject and to distract (hada ‘an al-jawab); this 
is how the book got its name.?° 

Hajji Khalifa emended the title to K. al-hayda wal-itidhar, clearly referring 
to the second part of the text. For when Kinani returns to his people, presum- 
ably in Rusafa, swollen with pride, they ask him to dictate an account of the 
course of events. He refuses at first for fear of the authorities, but cannot resist 
in the end, revealing at least a few details. This summary is apparently what is 
now called K. al-hayda. It spread like wildfire; the copyists (warraqun) at ‘his’ 
mosque cannot keep up with demand.?! Bishr al-Marisi and his followers are 
angered by the defeat and go to inform the caliph. Ma’mun, feeling embar- 
rassed, calls Kinani and reproaches him. Kinani's defence is an endless stream 
of Quranic quotations that even the caliph is unable to stop.?? This is the ‘apol- 
ogy’ he presents; he claims that his indiscretion was merely acting in accor- 
dance with amr bil-marūf. At the same time it showed that the caliph should 
not interfere with religion; Kinani embodies the independent theologian who 
obeys only the Quran.” 


Muttasim (thus e.g. TB X 449, pu. ff.). By that time people also knew that Kinani was 
known as al-ghul ‘demon of the desert (TT v1 363, pu. etc.). 

18  P.123, 4ff., and 124, 7. Regarding Muhammad b. al-Jahm see p. 220ff. above; a gloss here 
incorrectly names him as the son of Jahm b. Safwan (p. 4, n. 12). According to the text 
people like him and Bishr al-Marisi were the only ones still permitted to teach (4, —4ff.). 
— Because it is such a carefully prepared text the K. al-hayda is a treasure trove of formal 
errors of disputatio (cf. REI 44/1976/33ff.). 

19 P.88, apu. ff. 

20 Cf. e.g. p. 52, 1; 61, 4f; 115, 6f; 126, ult. The title is given p. 150, 7. Kinani finds instances of 
such behaviour in the Quran, the sunna, and in poetry; according to sura 26:70ff., the 
heathen opponents of Abraham evaded the latter’s arguments (52, pu. ff.). 

21  P.147, 5ff., and 150, 7f. 

22 Cf. p.196, 7. 

23 Cf. itadhara in 203, 4; p. 224, ult., names a K. al-itidhar as a separate work. Regarding this 
part of the book cf. also Eche, Bibliothèques 48ff. 
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The more the victory is emphasised, the more one wonders why the caliph, 
who agreed with Kinant so often here, then started the mihna a few years later 
at all. This was the weakness of this apocryphon, which was impossible to dis- 
pel. It also contains some errors that could have been avoided with in-depth 
knowledge of the historical situation. Bishr al-Marisi is described not only as a 
Jahmite but also as a Qadarite, which he was not;”* he is alleged to believe, like 
Jahm b. Safwan, that God had no knowledge of things before their existence, 
even affirming this himself.25 Kinani is able to call him and all those who be- 
lieved in the khalq al-Qur‘an as ‘heretics’ (mulhidin) with impunity.2® He em- 
phasises that Bishr does not speak Arabic well enough,?’ and that Asma‘l — a 
contemporary, in fact (d. 213/828) — showed how much the Bant Sasan butch- 
ered the proper pronunciation.”® I.e.: only an Arab can truly appreciate the 
Quran; the Persians should keep their hands off it. The only problem was that 
Bishr, as we have seen, probably was not a Persian at all.29 

Even so the K. al-hayda remains an interesting kalam document. Kinani ar- 
gues exclusively with the Quran and is proud that, unlike his opponents, he 
does not accord it any kind of exegetic special treatment.?° His approach is 
purely philological, and he is not disappointed in his expectation that the ca- 
liph, being a Quraysh and upholding the ideal of linguistic purity in the midst 
of all those barbarians, would agree with this method. In this way the Jahmite’ 
equation jaala = khalaqa is disposed of,*! and at the same time he determines 
which Quranic statements are to be regarded as generic (ämm) and which as 
specific (khdss).32 The latter is the main thrust of the argument; this is where 
the text goes far beyond the level of traditionist theology up to that point. 

In fact Ibn al-Nadim named the author of K. al-hayda as one of those 
mutakallimiin who, like Harith al-Muhasibi — or Ibn Kullab — confronted the 
Muttazila and Jahmiyya with a system of their own.3? Information about 
him is understandably sparse. Ibn al-Nadhim knows only that he wrote books 
on ascetic and theological matters, then he names the K. al-hayda, but does 
not mention the date of his death. The oldest note about Kinani is found in 


24  P.137, —4; cf. p. 194 above. 

25  P.137, ult. f., and 138, 7ff. Ibn Hanbal’s account of his interrogation displays a similar ten- 
dency (see p. 498 above). 

26 P.26,5, and 27, 1; and passim. 

27  P.42, 2f., and m, —4ff. 

28  P.106, iff. 

29 Seep. gif. and 193 above; cf. the denotation wuld Sasan vol. 11 557 above. 


30  P.140, 3f. 
31 P. 85, pu. ff., and 101, 8ff. 
32 P. zaff. 


33 Fihrist 236, 7ff.; cf. also Baghdadi, Usul al-dīn 309, 6ff. 
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Dawud al-Isfahani’s (d. 270/884)34 K. fadil al-Shafit according to which he 
was a pupil of ShāfiTs and accompanied him to Yemen. The first of the biog- 
raphies appears in Ta’rikh Baghdad; much of what they say is inferred from K. 
al-hayda.** It is noticeable that the literature on the Malikites, such as Qadi 
‘Tyad’s Tartib, does not mention him at all, but then he was a Meccan and may 
never have crossed the paths of Malik’s pupils. The date of 240/854—5 for his 
death found in some later sources is probably inferred from an anecdote;?® 
Kutubi's Uyun al-tawarikh suggests 221/836 instead, which seems altogether 
more probable.?” 

The oldest reliable witness for the K. al-hayda is, so far, Ibn al-Nadim. By his 
time, however, the book was already famous, as he does not express any doubt 
of its authenticity. It is certainly worth examining in which version Ibn Batta 
(d. 387/977) preserved the text in Al-ibana al-kubra.3® In 420/1029, towards 
the end of his rule, the caliph al-Qadir attempted a traditionalist restoration 
and to this end invited the scholars of the capital three times in order to pres- 
ent to them his reformatory epistle and other suitable texts. On two of these 
occasions the ‘story of what passed between Bishr al-Marisi and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Makky’ was read out; the dogma of the khalq al-Quran was still a shibboleth 
at the time.’ It was around the same time that al-Khatib al-Baghdadi read 
the text.40 Dhahabi had sufficient insight to declare the book a falsification. 
Subki, while he adopted this opinion, still believed the actual discussion to 
have been historical fact.42 

What remains after all this? There is no reason to doubt the historicity of the 
person. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Kinani was simply not important enough in the eyes of 
his contemporaries and immediate juniors for them to have preserved infor- 
mation about him. He composed a Radd ‘ald I-Jahmiyya a passage from which 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya quoted in his Ijtima‘ al-juyush al-islamiyya.** At the 
end of the K. al-hayda he is described, presumably to increase confidence in its 


34 Quoted by Shirazi, Tab. 103, 5ff., and TB X 449, 15ff., and repeatedly after that. 

35 Seen. 17 above. The doxographical note in Ibn Hazm, Fisal 11 140, —4ff., probably also goes 
back to Hayda 58, 2ff. 

36 Cf. e.g. Subki, Tab. 11 145, 6ff.; also 11 53, 6ff. 

37 After Kahhala, Mujam v 263, n. 2. In that case he could not have had any connection with 
Mutawakkil, as TB V 178, 5f. presumes. 

38 MSs Cairo, Dar al-kutub, ‘aga’id 181, p. 370-382. 

39 ~— Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam vii 41, 5ff.; cf. Makdisi, Ibn Aqil 302f. 

40 Cf. his Mashyakha, fol. 127b, 6. Cf. ‘Ishsh, Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 100, no. 187. 

41 Mizan no. 5139. 

42 Tab. 11145, off. 

43 P. 104, ult. ff; this is probably the source of the account in Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi’s 
(d. 1332/1914) Tafsir (cf. Nashshar-Talibi, Aqaid al-salaf 572, 10ff.). 
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reliability, as referring to a K. al-sunan wal-ahkam as well as a Risala fi fadl Bani 
Hashim he had written;*4 in the text itself he boasts of his connection with 
the Hashimids in Mecca.*° And we can find a probable terminus post quem for 
the apocryphon in the history written by Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur (d. 280/893), who 
claimed that Kinani himself told him about his appearance before Ma’mun.*® 
This account has him come across Bishr al-Marisi as well, refuting him with 
ease; at the end, there is even time for some advice addressed to the caliph. The 
topic of the discussion, however, is a different one. It focusses on the concept 
of faith, introduced by epistemological deliberations. This introduction is also 
found in a very similar version, albeit with a more convincing development, 
in a Mu ‘tazilite anecdote which has Abu l-Hudhayl facing Bishr al-Marisi. This 
has greater probability on its side, and is presumably the more original ver- 
sion, even though it is attested only later.” Ibn Abi Tahir preserved the initial 
stage of an evolving legend. The K. al-hayda, in which we find the fully-fledged 
legend, was certainly not composed before the end of the third century. One 
passage in the Ta’rikh Baghdad tells us that it was transmitted from Abū Bakr 


(co) 


Da“? al-Asamm (d. early 320/932);48 maybe he was the author. 


There is a further version, this one of clearly later and probably Iranian 
origin, in which Muhammad b. Mugatil al-Razi, a pupil of Shaybani and 
of Abū Muti‘ al-Balkhi, plays the part of the hero; Bishr al-Marisi is even 
crucified at the end (Pazdawi, Usil al-din 54, off.). The version in which 
Abu l-Hudhayl debates with Bishr al-Marisi as well as the one preserved 
by Ibn Abi Tahir includes not only epistemological issues but also points 
out Bishr al-Marisi’s Murj’ite views, without, however, going into the mat- 
ter in any detail. Both these texts are difficult, and probably corrupted in 
places; a thorough comparison will need to be undertaken in the future. 
One of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Kinani’s pupils was al-Husayn b. al-Fadl al- 
Bajali, a Kufan whom ‘Abdallah b. Tahir brought to Nishapur where he 
worked as a theologian (see vol. 11 681f. above). While he died only in 
282/895, he was so very old that his student days may well have been be- 





fore 221/836. In any case, he left Iraq in 227/842 at the very latest. 


44 P224, pu. f. 

45 P.16, —4ff.; he diplomatically refers hadiths praising the ahl al-bayt to Mamün (154, 1ff.). 
46 K. Baghdad 79, 3ff./42, 6ff. 

47 Cf. ZDMG 135/1985/30ff., esp. 32, n. 51. 

48 TBII193, 7f. 


Supplementary Remarks 


p. 6: Later, towards the end of the third century, the followers of the proto-Nusayrian 
Ishaq al-Ahmar, who deified ‘Ali, would gather in Mada’in (cf. Halm in: Der Islam 
55/1978/252). 


p- 14, n. 30: I did not consider that green domes are found rather frequently, for instance 
in Hajjaj’s palace in Wasit (they could be seen as far away as Fam al-Silh; Ibn Rusta, 
Aʻlāq 187, 7f.), and later above all four city gates in Baghdad (ibid. 108, 15). They might 
simply have been symbolic of the blue canopy of the sky (thus Bloom, Minaret Symbol 
of Islam 68f., whose philological deliberations would, however, bear some scrutiny). 
Thus it cannot be ruled out that there was one in Hashimiyya as well. 


p. 16: Baghdadi’s account in Farq 242, 12ff./256, 3ff., tells us that Rizam’s base was in 
Marv. His followers there probably survived, as can be inferred from the fact that 
Muqanna‘, who became a public figure around 160/777, had originally been one of 
them (ibid. 243, 7/257, pu. f.). 


p. 17f.: Concerning the aims Mansur was pursuing by giving his son the title of mahdi, 
and concerning the numismatic evidence, cf. also Bacharach in: JAos 113/1993/271ff. 


p. 21: Christian sources paint an entirely different image of the young caliph (cf. Gerö 
in: Journal for the Study of Pseudepigraphia 9/1991/8of.). 


p. 25f.: Muhammad b. al-Layth’s text is now available in a new edition and translation 
by H. Eid, Lettre du calife Harin al-Rasid a l'empereur Constantin VI, Paris 1992. 


p. 30, n. 47: Cf. also Samir in: Le Muséon 105/1992/343ff., where all further secondary 
sources are listed. Samir proved conclusively against Dick that the name the saint bore 
before his baptism must be read Rawh. I. Guidi had already presumed this based on 
the Ethiopic version (in: Rendiconti Acc. Naz. Lincei, Classe di Sc. Mor., Stor. e Filol. v 
31, 1922, p. 90). The name having been emended to Rawh b. Hatim Guidi considered 
whether he might be identical with the well-known Muhallabid who was governor 
of Ifrigiyya under Rashid. However, this Rawh died in 174/791; furthermore, he was no 
Quraysh (regarding him cf. Talbi in: E1? viii 465f.). The Ethiopian text traces the gene- 
alogy back to ‘Umar 1, but is probably the result of secondary scholarly deliberation. 
Birani mentions the saint in Athar al-bdgiya (292, 13ff.). I am grateful to St. Geré for 
assistance in this matter. 
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p. 46f.: Regarding Ibn Bakkush cf. also GIE 111 193f. s. n. Ibn-i Bakus-i Assari. 


p. 6of.: Concerning the Nabataeans in the Kaskar region and their image cf. Fiey, Les 
“Nabat” de Kaskar-Wasit dans les premiers siècles de l'Islam, in: MUSJ 51/1990/49ff.; Fiey, 
too, bases his remarks mainly on the chapter in Ibn al-Faqih. 


p. 102: Amir-Moezzi notes that early Shi‘ite authors expected different numbers of 
imams (5, 7, 8, 11) (JA 280/1992/237f.). — Books written by Waqifites on the subject of 
ghayba are listed by Madelung in EI? v 1236a; cf. also Amir-Moezzi, Guide divin 249ff. 


p. u3f.: Regarding Bishr al-Hafi cf. M. Jarrar in: Der Islam 71/1994/191ff. 
p. 131, commentary section: Cf. the correction vol. v 307. 


p. 133f.: It might be worthwhile considering how the attribute /atipan given to El in 
the Ugaritic pantheon should be understood exactly. It is usually translated as ‘the 
friendly one’ or ‘the benevolent one’ (cf. M. H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, Leiden 


1955, P. 44). 


p. 145: Sarakhsi quoted the entire K. al-iktisab in his Mabsut (xxx 244ff.). He traces it 
back to Shaybani. 


p. 158, n. 1: Cf. also T. El-Hibri in: IJMES 24/1992/461ff. The text of the ‘Meccan docu- 
ments’ as transmitted by the historians appears to have been redacted in accordance 
with Ma’mun’s ideas; in reality Amin had been appointed ruler over the entire empire 
by his father, while Ma’min (like his brother al-Mu’tamin later) was merely governor 
and defender of the borders. The question of authenticity is thus similar to that con- 
cerning Ma’miun’s ‘testament’ (p. 528 above). 


p. 159: Regarding the Sufyani cf. I. Abbas, Ta’rikh bilad al-Sham fi l-‘asr al-‘abbasi 
(Amman 1992), p. 53ff. 


p. 166: The majalis of ‘Ali al-Rida with the ahl al-adyan were collected by the Hashimid 
al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. al-Fadl ... b. Nawfal b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (cf. 
Najashi 42, 3ff.; Ardabili 1 253; regarding the family cf. Pellat in: E12 vit 1045f.). 


p. 168f.: Abū l-Şalt al-Harawi had studied in Medina; he probably met ‘Ali al-Rida 
there. He was also said to have debated with Bishr al-Marisi before Mamūn (Dhahabi, 


Siyar X1 447, 5ff.). Further details in GIE V 4i3f. 
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p. 188: Cf. also W. al-Qadi in: s1 78/1993/30ff. 


p. 194: That Bishr visited Marv is suggested by Dhahab’'s claim (cited in the supplemen- 
tary remark regarding p. 168 above) that he debated with Abū |-Salt al-Harawi before 
Ma’mun. 


p. 198: The hadith quoted in Rabi‘ b. Habib’s (who lived half a century before Bishr b. 
al-Maris1) Musnad is a later addition adopted from Bishr b. Ghanim al-Khurasani (cf. 
vol. 11 231, n. 87 above). 


p. 200, 3ff.: Passage to be deleted as it is based on a misunderstanding beginning with 
the source (cf. the commentary on Text xx1 166). 


p. 202: Bishr b. al-Marisi also inherited Abū Yusuf’s interest in matters of tax law (cf. 
Baladhuri, Futūh al-buldan 546, 2ff., and especially the quotations in Qudama b. Ja‘far, 
K. al-khardj, transl. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in Islam, Index s. n.). 


p. 219: Regarding ‘Ali al-Rayhani cf. M. Zakeri’s essay in: Oriens 34/1994/76ff. Zakeri 
reads the father’s name as ‘Ubayda instead of the form common in the Middle East 
in the present day, ‘Abida. His claim on p. 79 that Ibn Hajar, on whom I base my read- 
ing, was the only one besides Dhahabi to read Abida, and only because he adopted it 
from him, is misleading. We must bear in mind that Ibn Hajar is the only one explicitly 
prescribing the vocalisation Abida (in Tabsir al-muntabih). Elsewhere it is either not 
vocalised at all, or the printed section inserts vowel signs without the information of 
whether these are at all based on the manuscript consulted. Thus Dhahabi has Abida 
everywhere, in Tarikh al-Islam (Tabaqa XXII, p. 31, 5), in Mizan al-itidal (no. 5888), and 
in Mushtabih (p. 234 where, however, the focus is on the nisba al-Rayhani). The same 
again in a footnote on Mushtabih 439 based on a (vocalised?) marginal note in the Ms. 
Conversely the vocalisation Ubayda is used in the Cairo edition of Ibn Taghribirdi’s 
Nujum al-zahira (11 231, 2), but again without any indication that this was necessarily 
the only possible reading. 


p. 235: Regarding Sahl b. Harun cf. L. A. Karp’s dissertation Sahl b. Hārūn: The Man and 
His Contribution to Adab’ (Harvard 1992). 


p. 236: Regarding the Dayr Hizqil cf. also Dols, Majnun. The Madman 203 and 360. 


p. 244: An intelligent interpretation of Juwayni’s account, though not one that solves 
all difficulties, may be found in Dhanani, Physical Theory of Kalam 138, n. 131. 
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p. 262f: A wealth of material on the concept of time in Islam may be found in 
G. Béwering, Ideas of Time in Persian Sufism, in Iran 30/1992/77ff. 


p. 322: J. Vernet, El Islam en Espana (Madrid 1993), p. 37, also tells us that a child who 
was supposed to learn mental arithmetic had to fill his mouth with water. 


p. 409: I misunderstood Text 151, d, slightly. Nazzam probably never believed that there 
would be no physical delights in paradise. 


p. 429: The phrase ‘forever’ in the Arabic versions is based on L- Olam in Exodus 31:17; 
cf. p. 302f. above. 


p. 455f.: I unfortunately neglected to consult the passage Maq. 243, 15ff.; it must also 
be added to the texts in vol. vi 205f. It informs us that Uswari — as one might expect — 
applied his theory to the case of an unbeliever as well. While one could say that God 
could make an unbeliever believe, this is in logical contradiction to another statement, 
namely that God knows that this unbeliever will not believe. Consequently the pas- 
sage from Safadi cited on p. 422 may well originate with Uswari; it sums up the theory 
in polemic terms. 


p. 46of.: Was Salih Qubba’s theory of atoms guided by Aristotle’s criticism in Phys. V1 1. 
231 a 30ff.? 


p. 481: Regarding Qahtabi’s list of sects see H. Preissler in: H. Preissler/H. Seiwert, 
Gnosisforschung und Religionsgeschichte, Fs K. Rudolph (Marburg 1994), p. 495ff. 


p. 487f: Tabari’s connection with the Shi'a is also discussed by R. Ja‘fariyyan in: 
Spektrum Iran 4/1991, issue 3/56ff. He explains the name Hurqusiyya through Tabari’s 
opinion that the Hanbalites’ rejection of ‘Ali was comparable to that of the Kharijites, 
the followers of Hurqis b. Zuhayr. 


p. 490, commentary section: Having consulted J. A. Nawas, Al-Ma’mun. Mihna and 
Caliphate (Nijmegen 1992), p. 44, it now seems to me that the quotation in Sourdel is 
not wrong but misunderstood; cf. Da‘@’im 1 205, 2ff. 


p. 494: Besides Ibn al-Jawzi’s Manaqib, the K. mihnat al-Imam Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
-Hanbal by his contemporary ‘Abd al-Ghani b. ‘Abd al-Wahid b. al-Jamm@ili is now also 
available in a printed edition (ed. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turki, Gizeh 1407/1987). 
It goes into Hanbal b. Ishaq’s text in some detail; it would be worth exploring. 
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p. 496: The biographers also mention one Abū Mamar Isma‘ll b. Mamar al-Hudhali 
who was well known to be a Sunnite, but gave in in the mifna all the same (TB VI 271, 
7ff.; TH 471, —5f.; TT I 273, 10ff.). Is he identical with that Ismail b. Abi Mas‘td who was 
one of the first seven? (Tabari 111 1116, 16). 


p. 506f.: On the usage of the term Nabita see, in detail, W. al-Qadi in: s1 78/1993/27ff. 


p. 546ff.: It may safely be assumed that the tendency of the K. al-hayda was Hanbalite, 
although it may not have been explicit. By the time it was composed, Ibn Hanbal had 
long been heroicised for his demeanour during the mihna; another option would have 
been to add detail to the account of his appearance before Mu‘tasim. Instead it de- 
scribed how a Meccan brought a discussion to a successful close in front of the caliph; 
a man like Kinani who was known to be part of Ibn Kullab’s circle was the perfect 
protagonist. — Regarding the publication history cf. also the summary in Sakūnī, Uyün 
al-munazarat 208ff. §§285-287. Ibn al-Dawadari tells us that he adopted the entire 
text into his K. dhakh@ir al-akhayir — but in which version? (Kanz al-durar V 194, 7f.). 
Kinani was furthermore said to have been one of the ‘Alid Yahya b. ‘Abdallah’s sup- 
porters; he was active in Daylam during Harun’s time (Madelung, Texts Concerning the 
History of the Zaydi Imams 56, 1, and 175, 6; also van Arendonk, Opkomst 291). He did 
indeed transmit a speech the latter had given in the context of the earlier ‘Alid upris- 
ing in 169/786 (Ahmd b. Sahl al-Razi, Akhbar Fakhkh 150, 4ff.), and reported about his 
conspiratorial activities after this event (ibid. 163, 3ff.) as well as about Hartin’s breach 
of treaty (ibid. 262, 8ff.; cf. vol. 11 532f. above). 


